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NOTICE. 


The  knowledge  of  the  B’rench  Language  is  indispensable  to 
every  person  having  any  pretension  to  education.  It  is  the 
language  of  polite  literature,  and  spoken  at  all  the  Courts 
in  Europe.  The  individual  possessed  of  it  can  travel  through¬ 
out  that  continent  and  make  himself  understood.  In  Canada 
it  is  more  especially  necessary  to  the  man  ol’  business,  who 
is  daily  brought  in  contact  with  a  large  population  whoso 
language  is  French.  Desirous  of  rendering  more  easy  the 
acquirement  of  this  language,  we  lay  before  the  Canadian 
public  an  edition  of  Levizac’s  French  Grammar.  The 
high  reputation  of  Levizac  as  a  Grammarian,  both  in  England 
and  in  France,  where  he  is  quoted  as  an  authority,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  method,  give  his  work  the  preference  over 
all  others.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  such  improvements 
as  have  taken  place  in  the  order  of  arrangement  so  as  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  learner.  The  French  Academy  has  been  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  orthography  in  which  many  difficulties  have  been 
removed.  The  sound  is  now  in  a  great  measure  the  guide  to 
the  pronunciation,  especially  in  words  ending  in  ais^  ois,  as 
Anglais,  Danois,  joaraUre,  croitre,  and  the  learner  can  adopt 
it  as  a  rule  of  pronunciation.  It  has  also  been  deemed 
necessary  by  that  learned  body,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
derivation  that  words  ending  in  ant,  ent,  should  have  their 
plural  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  s  without  dropping  the  t 
as  practiced  by  some  v/riters.  Great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  beginner  from  falling  into  idiomatic  errors, 
whenever  the  two  languages  clash  in  their  construction. 
A  very  ample  Table  of  Contents  is  given,  which  the 
learner  cannot  too  well  make  himself  acquainted  with,  aa 
it  is  of  great  moment  that  he  should  not  only  knoav  v.ffiat  the 
Look  contains  but  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
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EXPLANATION 

Ct  THE 

ABREVIATIONS  USED  IN  THE  EXERCISES^ 


m. 

f. 

P*-  . 

8.  or  sing. 
h.  m. 
h  asp. 
pr.  * 
art,  • 


pr.-art. 

pron. 

inf-1 

inf-2 


p.  pr. 


ind-2 

ind-3 

ind-4 

ind-5 

ind-6 

ind-7 

ind-8 

con-1 

con-2 

con-3 

imp. 

subj-1 

subj-2 

subj-3 

subj-4 


stands  for  masculine. 

- feminine. 

- plural, 

- singular. 

- h  mute. 

- h  aspirated. 

- preposition. 

- article. 

- article  and  preposition  contracted. 

- -  pronoun. 

- present  of  the  inlinitive. 

- the  past  of  the  infinitive, 

- participle  present. 

- participle  past. 

- — —  present  of  the  indicative,  Je  parley 

- - —  imperfect.  Je  pariah. 

- preterit  definite.  Je  parlai. 

- preterit  indefinite.  J'aiparle. 

- preterit  anterior.  J’eusparle. 

- pluperfect.  J’avais  parle. 

- future  absolute.  Je  parlerai. 

- future  anterior.  Taurai  parle. 

- present  of  the  conditional.  Je  parlerau. 

- first  conditional  past.  J’av.rah  parle. 

- second  conditional  past.  J'aurah  eu  parle, 

- imperative.  Aie. 

- present  of  the  subjunctive.  Que  je  parle. 

■ - imperfect.  Qite  je  parlasse. 

- - —  preterit.  Que  j'aie  parle. 

- pluperfect.  Que  jhusse  parle. 


*  In  the  Exercises,  denotes  that  the  word  under  which  it  is  placed, 
is  not  expressed  in  French. 

—  Denotes  that  the  English  word  is  spelt  alike  in  French,  or  at 
least  the  part  under  which  this  sign  is  placed, 

*  Art.  in  the  Exercises,  before  a  word,  shows  that  the  definite  ar¬ 
ticle  is  used. 

+  Prep,  shows  the  pr^osition  is  to  be  used. 

=  Denotes  that  the  French  word  dilfers  from  the  English  only  by 
its  termination.  See  27. 

In  filling  the  Exercises,  the  order  of  the  figures  placed  sometimes  in 
the  phrases  after  the  French  words,  is  to  be  observed. 

In  the  exercises,  when  several  English  words  are  included  between 
a  parenthesis,  they  must  be  translated  by  the  only  words  placed  under. 


FRENCH  GRAMMAR 


1.  Grammar,  in  general,  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
correctly. 

To  Speak — is  to  convey  our  thoughts  by'means  of  articu¬ 
lated  sounds. 

To  AVrite — is  to  render  tliose  thoughts  permanently  visi¬ 
ble  by  means  of  certain  signs  or  characters,  called  Letters^ 
and  the  latter  disposed  in  proper  order  constitutes  what  is 
called  the  Alphabet. 


2.  OF  THE  FEENCH  ALPHABET. 


Roman  Letters. 

Italic  Letters, 

Old  Appellation. 

Neiv  Appellation. 

A 

a 

A 

a 

ah — 

ah 

B 

b 

B 

h 

bay* 

be* 

C 

c 

C 

c 

say 

ke 

D 

d 

D 

d 

day 

de 

E 

e 

E 

e 

a — 

a 

F 

f 

F 

f 

G 

g 

G 

g 

jay\ 

gU 

H 

h 

H 

h 

ash 

he 

I 

i 

I 

i 

e — 

e 

J 

j 

J 

3 

jee  t 

je% 

K 

k 

K 

k 

kah 

ke 

L 

1 

L 

1 

eU 

U 

M 

m 

M 

m 

emni 

me 

N 

n 

N 

n 

enn 

Tie 

O 

0 

O 

0 

0 — 

0 

P 

P 

P 

P 

pay 

pe 

a 

q 

Q 

0. 

ku  § 

ke 

R 

r 

R 

T 

heir 

re 

s 

s 

S 

S 

ess 

se 

T 

t 

T 

t 

tay 

te 

U 

u 

U 

u 

u  § 

u  § 

V 

V 

V 

"V 

vay 

ve 

X 

X 

X 

X 

eeks 

kse 

Y 

y 

Y 

y 

e  grec 

e  grec 

Z 

z 

z 

z 

zed 

ze 

*  Here  both  the  old  pronunciation  and  the  new  are  expressed  by 
sounds,  and,  in  the  new,  the  letter  e  after  each  consonant  is  sounded 
as  in  the  English  word  battery. 

t  When  g  is  soft,  it  is  sounded  like  s  in  pleaswre^  or  in  axwe. 
Such  is  also  the  sound  oij,  which  is  always  soft. 

See  the  second  note,  page  4, 
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OF  LETTERS  IN  GENERAL., 


PRONUNCI  ATI.ON, 

OR  SOUNDS  or  THE  FRENCH  TONGUE. 

3.  OF  LETTERS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  French  Alphabet  contains,  it  is  seen,  twenty-five 
letters,  which  are  divided  into  Vowels  and  Consonants. 

A  vowel  is  the  simple  emission  of  the  voice  forming  an 
articulate  sound  by  itself, 

A  consonant,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  articulated  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  a  vowel. 

The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  y,  v/hich  sometimes  has 
the  sound  of  one  i,  and  sometimes  of  two. 

The  nineteen  remaining  letters,  b,  c,  d,f,  g,  h,j,  k,  I,  m, 
q,  r,  s,  t,  V,  X,  z,  are  consonants. 

4..  OF  ACCENTUATION. 

In  reading  and  writing,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
accents  ;  for  they  not  only  change  the  sound  of  the  vowels, 
but  also  the  meaning  of  words.  Ex.  peche,  a  peach ;  pechc, 
a  sin  ;  la,  the  ;  Id,  there  ;  ou,  or  ;  oil,  where. 

Three  accents  are  used  on  the  vowels  ;  they  are  the  acute 
(  ‘ )  placed  on  e  alone,  as  in  bonte.*  The  grave  (')  used 
solely  on  the  letter  e,  as  in  proces,  prM,  and  on  the  three 
following  words,  d,  to ;  Id,  there  ;  oil,  where.  The  circum¬ 
flex  ( ')  used  on  every  one  of  the  five  vowels,  which  it  makes 
\oi\g,  pldtre,  reve,  epitre,  apbtre,  vous  futes.] 

The  cedilla  (^)  cedille,  placed  under  c,  gives  it  the  sound 
of  s  before  a,  o,  u,  as  in  fai^ade,  facon,  regu. 

The  dixresis  or  trema  (••)  is  placed  over  the  vowels  e,  i, 
u,  whenever  they  form  one  distinct  syllable,  as  hair,  naif, 
Esau,  cigue,  Raphael,  which  are  pronounced  ha-lr,  na-lf, 
E-sa-il,  ci-gu-e,  Ra-pha-  'el. 

*  The  acute  accent  is  used  on  the  final  e  of  the  part,  past  of  the  first 
conjugation,  aime,  estime,  and  of  all  nouns  derived  from  those  Latin 
words  of  the  third  declension,  ending  in  as,  veritc,  veritas ;  cite,  civitas  ; 
cedte,  cecitas;  generosite,  generositas,  etc.  etc. 

t  The  *  accent  takes  the  place  of  the  s  or  of  the  double  vowel  which 
were  used  in  old  orthography,  aage,  Jluste,  now  age,  flute  ;  it  is  also 
used  in  words  derived  from  the  Latin  language,  especially  verbs,  from 
which  a  syllable  is  cut  off,  ame,  anima  ;  vous  aimdtes,  amavisfis. 

N.  B.  Recent  authors  omit  the  (*)  in  ffwc. 
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The  hyphen  or  iiret^  (-)  is  used  in  connecting  compound 
words,  as  in  Belles-lettres,  tout-puissant,  arc-en-ciel,  &c. 

5,  OF  THE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  VOWELS, 

AND  OF  THEIR  COMBINATIONS. 

Independently  of  the  radical  sounds  of  the  five  vowels, 
a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  there  are  others  which  are  formed  by  means  of 
the  accents  which  are  placed  upon  them,  according  as  the 
case  requires,  so  that  the  number  of  simple  sounds  is  alto¬ 
gether  ten,  a,  d,  e,  e,  e,  e,  i,  o,  o,u. 

The  sound  of  i  and  of  u  is  not  affected  by  the  apposition 
of  the  circumflex  accent. 

There  are  besides  three  other  simple  sounds,  each  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  following  combinations  of  vowels,  eu,eu,  ou. 

There  are  aiso/owr  nasal  simple  sounds,%  which  for  want 
of  more  appropriate  signs,  are  represented  by  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  m  or  w  with  each  of  the  vowels,  an,  em,  an,  en — 
im,  in — om,  on — um,  un. 

All  vowels  are  long  which  have  the  ^  accent  upon  them, 
2J8  pate  ;  others  may  be  long  by  position,  as  rose. 

Besides  the  simple,  there  are  also  the  compound  sounds,  in 
which  two  vowels  are  distinctly  heard  by  a  single  emission 
of  the  voice  ;  these  are  the  diphthongs. — See  Table  III. 

The  sound  of  one  or  more  letters,  pronounced  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  emission  of  the  voice,  is  called  a  syllable  ;  one  or  more 
syllables  make  a  word. 


J  Seventeen  simple  sounds.  See  Table  1. 
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THE  SOUNDS 


TABLE  I. 


6.  THE  SEVENTEEN  SIMPLE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  FRENCH  TONGUE, 


Sounds. 

Examples. 

Sounded  as 

1 .  a  short 

ami,  friend 

a  in  amateur 

2.  a  long 

pate,  paste 

a  —  bark 

3,  e 

tenir,  to  hold 

e  —  battery 

4.  e 

ete,  summer 

a  —  paper 

5.  e 

modele,  model 

e  —  met 

6.  e  (^) 

tete,  head 

e  —  there 

7.  i 

imzter,  to  imitate 

i  —  timid 

8.  o  short 

qcoXgj  school 

o  —  scholar 

9.  6  long 

cote,  rib 

o  —  note 

10.  u 

vertu,  virtue 

1 1 .  eu  short 

jcztne,  yoking 

u  —  shun 

12,  e\i  long 

^euneffast 

(t) 

13.  ou 

sowpe,  soup 

ou  —  soup 

14.  and 

angQ^  angel 

en  —  encore 

15.  in  (  /.s 

lin,  flax 

en  —  length 

16.  on 

lo7ig,  long 

on  —  long 

17.  un  j 

hmn  brovm 

un - 

*  Besides  these  four  sorts  of  e  there  is  one  entirely  mute  at  the  end  of 
many  words,  asin  the  above,  modele,  tete^ecole^  ciite ;  and  sometimes  in 
the  beginning  and  middle,  as  in  cependant,  javeline,  Roqucfoii,,  Souque- 
nille,  Vemperem\ 

t  The  sound  of  the  French  to  which  there  is  no  similar,  nor  even 
approximate,  sound  in  English,  must  be  heard  from  the  master  ;  and 
it  may  be  well  to  add,  that,  although  we  have  attempted  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  French  sounds  by  means  of  English  ones,  yet  they  can  be 
correctly  learnt  only  by  hearing  them  from  the  lips  of  a  native.  The 
nasal  sounds  cannot  be  conveyed  by  any  combination  of  English  let¬ 
ters,  but  a  correct  notion  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  pronounced 
may  be  had  by  observation  and  comparison.  In  uttering  attention^  as 
it  is  pronounced  in  both  languages,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lips  do  not 
move  when  spoken  in  French,  whereas  they  do,  when  spoken  in 
English.  To  stop  the  moving  of  the  lips,  is  therefore  the  only  way  of 
arriving  at  the  right  utterance  of  French  nasals. 
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TABLE  II. 

COMBINATIONS  OF  LETTERS  REPRESENTING  SEVERAL  OF  THE 
SEVENTEEN  SIMPLE  SOUNDS. 


The  Figures  refer  to  Table  I. 


1 . . . 

.  a 

2... 

a 

4.... 

e 

5.. .. 

b 

6 . . . . 

\ 

e  . 

A 

/ . . . . 

1  • 

8.... 

O 

9 . . . . 

6 

10.... 

u 

11.... 

eu 

12.... 

eu 

13.... 

ou 

14 ... . 

an 

15 ... . 

in 

IG . . . . 

4 

on 

17.... 

un 

as,  cat,. 


ats’f' 


il  gcigea. 
appats  • 
«?gu  . . 


gcai 


annee  . . . . 
ffsophage . 

aide . 

hate . 

baleme. . . 
ic  nageois 
foible . 


monneze . 
aine  . . . . 
parottre  . 
folfo  . . . . 
azLvove. . . 
flageolet  . 
«?itcur. . . 
marteaii . 
gcole .... 


eu . I  gagezzi 


eue . I  etze  t . 


Jaitwe. . . , 
sceziT .... 
nce/zd. . . . 
qume  . . . 
il  joue . . . 
*4or(t .... 
jo?? Ac . . . 
affligeo7it 
me??ibre . . 
e?ite??dre . 
essaim  . . 
cromte . . , 
pei?iturc  . 
impoli  . . . 
sy??iboIe  . , 
s?/7?.taxe  . , 
Y)igcon  . . . 
o??;bre  . . . . 
a  jeu7b  . . . 
parfowi . . . 


he  betted 
churvis 
sharp 

j^y 

year 

ccsophagzis 
aide 
bay 
lohale 
I  did  swim 
weak 
money 
eldest 
to  appea  r 
folly 
dawn 
flageolet 
azUlurr  ' 
hammer 
gao 
zoager 
had 
letlZLCQ 
sister 
hnot 
tail 

he  2days 

Aztgust 

leg 

ofjiicting 

znember 

to  hear 

sivarni 

fear 

pnctzirc 

impolite 

symbol 

syzilax. 

pigeon 

shade 

fasting 

pezfzme 


*  Final  consonants  are  almost  generally  mute  or  silent  in  Frencli. 
Thus  lozqj,  told  are  sounded  like  ou,  13,  chant,  champ,  chants,  champs, 
are  sounded  like  o/?,  14.  Observe  that  the  termination  ent  of  the 
third  persons  of  verbs  is  sounded  like  e  mute  Us  jnzrlaif,  pron.  Us  park. 
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TABLE  III. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

8,  Compound  Sounds  represented  by  Examples. 


/  ^  - 
.1  or  2 

7  .... 
4  .... 


7  .... 

5  .... 

7  .  .  .  . 

8  or  9 
7  .  .  .  . 

10  .... 
7  .... 
11  or  12 
1  .... 

13  .... 
7  .... 

14  .... 
7  .... 

15  .... 

7  .... 

16  .... 

8  .... 
2  .... 

8  . .  . . 

6  .... 

8  . 

15  .... 
10  .... 
1  .  .  .  . 

10  .... 
4  .... 


^  The.se 
page. 


i  . 

a  . 

i  . 

e  . 

i  . 

e  . 

i  . 
o  . 

i  . 
u  . 
i  . 
eu  . 
i  . 
ou. 
i  . . 
an. 
i  . . 
in  . 
i  . . 
on. 

0.  . 
d  . 

0.  . 
A 

c. . 

o.  . 
in . 
u . . 
a. . 

u  . 

e  , 


la 


lU 


-  } 


leu 


lOU. 


len. 


ion. 


oin. 


ua 


fiacre .... 
galimatias 
je  deO'ai.  . 
amit/e  . .  . 
vous  riez. 
biais  .... 
biere  .... 

Cl  el . 

je  purifiois 
violon  .  .  . 
miaider  .  . 

reliwre . .  . 

reli’eifr  . . . 
mieiix  . .  . 

chi'oiirme . 

viawdc.  .  . 
audience  . 

Chretien . . 


passion 

bois  . .  . 
boite  . . 
foie.  .  .  . 
moelle  . 
voisin.  . 


nageoire 

o 

besoin  . . 


nwage  . 


je  remwai 
eternner . . 
denne. . . , 
nwee .... 


hackney-coach 

nonsense, 

I  challenged 
friendship 
you  laugh 
bias 
beer 
heaven 
I  purified 
violin 
to  mew 

binding 

bookbinder 

better 

^  creu)  of  a 
}  galley 
meat 
audience 

Christian 

passion 

wood 

bo.v 

liver 

marrow 

neighbour 

fin 

want 

cloud 

I  moved 
to  sneeze 
stript 
cloud 


figures  refer  to  the  number  of  the  sounds  of  tlio  preceding 
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Of  the  erencti  tongue. 


TABLE  IIL 

t 


birilTHONGS  CONTINUED; 


Compound  Sounds  represented  by  Examples. 


10.. 
5  . 
10. . 

7.. 
10.. 

8.  . 
10. . 
11.  . 
10.  . 
12.  . 
10.  . 

14.  . 
10.  . 

15.  . 
10. . 
16.. 
13. . 

1. . 


13. . 

4. . 

33. . 

5. . 
13.  . 

7.  . 
33.  . 
11.  . 

13. . 
12.  . 

13.  . 

14.  . 

13. . 

15.. 

13.. 
16.  . 


. 

V 

e  . 

u  . 
i  . 
u  . 
o  . 
u  . 
eu 
u  . 
eu  . 
u  , 
an. 
u  . 
in  . 
u  . 
on 
ou 
a  . 

ou  . 

e  . 

ou 

s 

e  . 

ou 

i 

ou 

eu 

ou 

eu 

ou 

an 

ou 

in  . 

ou . 

on 


^  ue  . 
^  uoi 
}  ui. 

\  uie 


>  uo  . 
^  lieu 

^  ueu 

}  uan 
5  uen 


uin , 


non 


oua 


oueu 

oueu 

ouan 

ouen 


ouin . 


OUOll 


'I  oue  .  .  . . . 
!  oue  .... 
j  ouee  .  .  . 
j  ouai .  .  .  . , 

^  oue  .... 


men?i:et  i .  .  .  ^ 

minuet 

il  suoit.  ..... 

he  perspired 

huisson . 

bush 

paraplza'e  .  . 

umbrella 

impeOiosite .  . 

impeluosiiy 

lueur  . 

glimmering 

rnajestzieiix. . 

majestic 

nuance  . 

shade 

iuflwerice  . . . . 

injluencc 

Jilin . 

June 

U«o?is . 

let  us  kill 

Toiiagc . 

wheel-ivork 

de  Holder . 

to  untie 

deiowe . 

fnistraled 

fille  enjouee. . 

cheerfid  girl 

\e  ]omLi . 

I  played 

Ibwetter . 

to  whip 

je  deno7^o^!^ .  . 

I  untied 

camboi^zs  . .  . 

cart  grease 

Vouie . 

hearing 

houeuv . 

scavenger 

noiiews. . 

knotty 

\ouange . 

praise 

Uouen . 

Rouen,  a  city 

babozmi . 

baboon 

joZ«072S . 

let  us  play 
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THE  SOUNDS  OT  THE  TRENCH  TONGUE. 


9.  OBSERVATIONS 

UPON  THE  TWO  FIRST  TABLES  (SEE  ALSO  LETTERS  M.  N.) 

an^  do  not  take  the  nasal  sound  when  m  or:  n  are 
doubled,  ai  in  constamrjieiit,  aniiee.  Am  is  not  nasal  at 
the  end  of  some  foreign  names,  as  Abraham^  Rohoam^  Rot¬ 
terdam,  Potsdam,  Chain,  &c.  ;  except  Adam. 

Em,  and  en  are  articulated  as  in  the  English  words  hem 
and  men  : 

1.  In  words  from  Latin,  as  abdomen,  amen,  solen,  hymen, 
item,  decemvir  at,  decemvirs,  and  proper  names  Jerusalem, 
Rem  ;  except  eccamen,  memento,  agenda,  mentor,  in  which 
en  has  the  sound  of  in. 

2.  E  before  double  nn,  is  sounded  like  e  as  etrennes,  ennemi, 
moyennant also  in  some  persons  and  tenses  of  the  verbs,  ie- 
nir,  venir,  prendre,  and  their  compounds,  as  que  je  vienne, 
que  tu  soutiennes,  qviil  comprenne,  &c.  in  the  pronouns  femi- 
.Ine,  la  mienne,  la  tienne,  les  siennes,  in  m.any  other  words, 
as  antienne,  magicienne,  Vienne  en  Autriche,  &c.  See  let¬ 
ter  N. 

Also  in  many  nouns  and  persons  of  verbs  ending  in  ene, 
erne,  as  in  arene,  ebene,  }emQ p'romene,\\  cgrene,\\  seme, 
where,  however,  the  e  is  somewhat  more  open. 

Aen  has  the  sound  of  the  French  nasal  in  Caen,  atowm 
of  Normandy.  Aon  is  sounded  an  in  Laon,  another  town 
of  France,  in  faon,  a  fawn,  and  m  paon,  a  peacock  ;  but 
these  letters  have  the  sound  of  07i'm  faon,  an  ox-fly. 

JV,  in  the  monosyllable  en,  both  when  a  preposition  and 
when  a  pronoun,  in  on,  mon,  ton,  son,  pronouns,  and  in  bon, 
bien,  rien,  ceases  to  be  nasal  when  these  words  are  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  a  vowel  or  an  h  mute,  as  en  Italic,  on  en 
aura,  mon  ami,  Vest  un  bon  homme,  on  a  bien  essay e,je  suis 
bien  aise  quill  n’’ait  rien  oublie.  But  en  and  on  remain 
nasal,  when  they  are  placed  after  verbs  ;  as  donnez-en  d 
votre  sceitr.  A-t-on  essaye  ?  Va-V-en-au-logis. 

1.  Im,in,  are  not  nasal,  1.  in  the  word  interim,  and  in 
proper  names  taken  from  foreign  languages,  as  Rtlim, 
Ephraim,  Ibrahim..  However  the  nasal  sound  is  preserved 
in  Benjamin,  Joachim. 

2.  In  the  beginning  and  middle  of  words  when  m  or  n  is 
followed  by  a  vowel  or  an  h  mute,  as  inanime,  inimagina- 
hie,  icnanimitcy  &c. 


OF  THE  Y. — OF  COSONANTS. 
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3.  Whenever  m  or  n  is  doubled,  as  immoler^  immersion^ 
innover^  inne,  innocent,  though  in  this  latter  word  only  one 
n  is  sounded. 

Un  has  the  sound  of  u  close,  as  in  une  ,  unieme,  unanime, 
when  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  an  h 
mute,  as  un  homme,  un  esprit,  aucun  ami,  commun  accord. 

Um  is  pronounced  omm,  in  some  words  adopted  from  the 
Latin,  as  centumvirs,  album,  quinquennium,  ladanum,  lau» 
danum,  geranium,  qunsum,  factotum. 

U  after  the  consonants  q  and  g  is  generally  silent,  as  in 
quatre,  guerre,  &c.  See  those  letters. 

10.  OF  THE  r. 

This  letter  has  the  sound  of  i,  in  all  words  derived  from 
Greek  ;  lyre,  physique,  and  in  y  adverb.  In  pays,  paysan, 
paysage,  it  is  sounded  like  two  i,  as  if  these  words  were 
spelled  qmi-i-san,  pai-i-sage.  Y,  placed  between 

two  vowels,  is  also  pronounced  as  two  i,  one  of  which  alters 
the  sound  of  the  first  vowel,  and  the  other  making  a  diph¬ 
thong  with  the  second  thus,  payer  is  pronounced  as  if  it 
were  spelledy?aiVer,  monnoyer  or  monnayer  as  if  mo-naiier.* 


Ab-ba-ye 

a-bo-yer 

ap-pu-yer 

ba-ia-yer 

be-ga-yer 

cra-yon 

cro-ya-ble 

e-cu-yer 

il  ef'fra*-ye 


EXAMPLES. 


abbey 
to  bark 
to  support 
to  sxoeep 
to  stammer 
pencil 
credible 
esquire 
he  frightens 


nous  e-ga-yons 

es-su-yer 

mo-yen 

net-to-yer 

je  pa-yois 

je  ra-ye-rais 

ro-yau-me 


we  enliven 
to  wipe 
means 
to  clean 
I  was  paying 
I  would  stripe 
kingdom 
voyage 
traveller 


vo-ya-ge 
vo-ya-geur 

11.  OF  CONSONANTS 


B,  h,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  of  a  syllable,  is  sound¬ 
ed  as  in  English. 


Bal 

Ba-bel 

ba-bil 

ba-bouin 


ball 

Babel 

prating 

baboon 


bo-bi-ne  bobbin 

bar-ba-ris-mo  barbarism 

bi-bli-o-the-que  library 

bur-les-quc  burlesque 


B  is  sounded  in  the  middle  of  words,  as  ah-di-quer,  sub-ve~ 
nir,  ob-vi-er  :  and  at  the  end  of  proper  names,  as  Job,  Ca¬ 
leb,  Moab  :  also  in  the  words,  radoub,  the  refitting  of  a  ship. 


Baionnetky  biscaien,  paien,  are  sometimes  spelt  huyonnette^  biscayen, 
payen^  but  the  y  must  be  sounded  as  one  i. 
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OF  CONSONANTS. 


rumh^  point  of  the  compass  5  but  it  is  not  sounded  in  plomb, 
lead. 

Double  bb  is  not  sounded,  abbe,  abbot ;  rabbin,  rabbin  ; 
sabbat,  sabbath  ;  which  pronounce  a-be,  ra-bin,  sa-bat,  but 
it  is  heard  in  Jlbbatial,  Abbeville. 

(  Hard,  as  in  English,  before  a,  0,  u,  I,  n, 

C,  c,  is  <  Soft,  before  e,  i,  y,  and  also  before  a,  0,  u,  when 
(  it  has  the  cedilla  9. 

HARD.  SOFT. 


Cal-cul 

calculation 

ce-ci 

this 

ca-co-pho-nic 

cacophony 

ce-ci-te 

blindness 

cle-ri-cal 

eld  ical 

ce-ta-cee 

cetaceous 

Cra-co-vic 

Cracoio 

cer-ceau 

hoop 

co-que-li-cot 

wild-poppy 

Cir-ce 

Circe 

cro-co-di-lc 

crocodile 

ci-li-ce 

hair-cloth 

cris-tal 

crystal 

cy-hi-que 

cynic 

cu-cur-bi-te 

cucurbite 

cy-pres 

cyp'res^ 

A-rach-ne 

Arachne 

lc-9on 

lesson 

Double  cc  and  cq,  in  the  middle  of  words,  are  sounded  as 
one  c  before  a,  o,  u,  la,  le,  li,  lo,  lu,  ro,  re,  ri  :  thus  ac- 
cabler,  &c.  pec-cable,  pec-cant,  pec-cadille,  pec-cavi, 

sac-cholactique,  in  which  the  sounds  of  the  double  c  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard.  But  before  e,  i,  the  two  cc  are  heard  distinct¬ 
ly  ;  succes,  accident,  vaccine,  are  therefore,  pronounced, 
siic-ces,  ac-ci-dent,  vac-cine,  &c. 

C  is  sounded  as  g  hard  in  second  and  its  derivatives,  and 
by  many  in  Claude,  and  Reine  Claude,  and  even  by  some, 
but  improperly,  in  secret. 

C,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  usually  sounded  harsh,  as  in 
cognac,  lac,  (a  lake),  avec,  bee,  pic,  syndic,  roc,  froc,  estoc, 
due,  aqueduc,  agaric,  arc,  zinc,  &c.  and  in  the  singular  of 
echec  :  but  it  is  not  sounded  in  a'oc,  acci'oc,  arc-boutant, 
banc,  broc,  clerc,  marc  d"* argent,  cric,  estomac,  flanc,  jonc, 
lacs  (toils,)  iabac,  tronc,  tehees,  nor  in  done,  before  a  conso¬ 
nant  ;  but 

It  is  always  sounded  in  croc-en-jambe,  franc  ttour-di,  du 
hlanc  au  noir,  and  in  both  syllables  of  mic-mac,  tric-trac, 
ric-d-ric,  and  porc-tpic. 

In  words  ending  in  ct,  both  consonants  are  generally  soun¬ 
ded  ;  as  in  tact,  contact,  intact,  exact,  inexact,  abject,  cor¬ 
rect,  direct,  infect,  strict,  succinct:  c  alone  is  heard  in  res¬ 
pect',  ct  are  silent  in  amict,  instinct,  respects',  both  letters 
are  always  heard  in  suspecte,  circonspecte,  respecte,  distincie, 
as  well  as  in  the  middle  of  other  words,  such  as  recteur. 


OF  CONSONANTS. 
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vecteur,  scducieur^  redadeur^  humeder^  injeder^  dadyle, 
dudile,  tadique^  &c. 


Ch  has  two  sounds 


r  one,  which  is  most  general 
J  in  she^  shake  ; 

I  the  other,  which  very  rarely 
i,  is  that  of  ^  in  chimera. 


like  sh, 
occurs, 


EXAMPLES  OF  sh. 


Chat 

cat 

che-ru-bin 

chei'dAn 

che-val 

hom 

ca-te-chis-me 

catechism 

cher-cher 

to  seek 

chou-et-te 

screech-owl 

chi-che 

stingy 

chu-te 

fall 

ar-chi-tec-te 

architect 

chu-cho-ter 

to  whisper 

ar-chi-tra-ve 

architrave 

chyle,  &c,  &c. 

chyle 

It  has  also  sound  in  Achille 

,  Zacheey  &c. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ch  AS  k.* 

Achab 

Cham 

Ma-chi-a-vel 

Cal-chas 

A-che-lo-us 

Cha-na*an 

Mi-chel-ange 

Bac-chus 

An-ti-o-chus 

Chi-o 

Pul-che-rie 

Cha-ron 

A-cha-ie 

Cho-re-be 

Ti-cho-Bra-he 

Zurich 

A-nar-char-sis 

Cho-ro-es 

Dyr-ra-chi-um 

e-cho 

a-na-cho-retc 

Chal-da-i-que 

chi-ro-man-cie 

scho-lie 

ar-chan-ge 

Chal-dee 

choeur  ' 

cha-li-be 

ar-chan-gel 

cha-os 

cho-ris-te 

chon-dril-lo 

ar-che-type 

che-li-doi-ne 

or-ches-tre 

chi-ra-gre 

ar-chon-tcs 

cher-so-ne-se 

i-cho-reux 

ar-cha-is-me 

ar-chi-e-pis-co- 

chi-li-ar-que 

cho-re-ge 

pal 

chal-co-gra-phie 

Na-bu-cho-do- 

chal-ce-doi-ne 

ca-te-chu-me-ne 

no-sor 

eu-cha-ris-tie 

Za-cha-rie 

EXAMPLES  OP  cht  AS  k. 

Y  atch  ) 

C  Yak  ) 

LT-trecht  > 

are  pronounced  <  Utrek  >  without  sounding  t 

Maes-tricht  ) 

(  Mastrik  ) 

Ch  has  the  hard  sound  of  g 

in  drachme. 

but  is  silent 

almanach.  On  account  of  their  Italian  origin,  vermicelle 
and  violoncelle  are,  by  some,  pronounced  violonchelle 
vermichel. 

Ch  has  uniformly  the  sound  of/r,  in  all  words  where  it  is 
followed  by  a  consonant,  as  Christy  chretieUy  chloris,  chro~ 
niqueyisochroncy  ckronometre,  ArachnCy  ichneumon^  tech¬ 
nique ,  &c. 


*  The  harsh  sound  of  ch  is  heard  in  words  of  Greek  or  oriental 
etymology,  which  have  not  yet  become  popular  and  are  not  entirely 
Frenchchified. 
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OF  CONSONANTS. 


D,  J,  is  sounded  as  in  English. 


De-da-le  labyrmih 

do  du  flump 

din-don  turkey 


Dry-a-de 

dro-ma-dai-re 

de-di-ca-toi-re 


Dryad 

dromedary 

dedicatory 


D  is  always  sounded  in  the  middle  of  words,  as  adjectif^ 
adverhe^  admirable. 

It  is  likewise  heard  at  the  end  of  proper  names,  as  in 
David,  Obed,  Gad,Jllfred,  &c.  and  in  some  other  words,  as 
Cid,  Sud,  Sund,  Talmud,  ephod,  lamed.  D  final,  before  a 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  is  sounded  as  t,  as  quand  il 
viendra  ;  un  grand  homme  ;  vend-il  1  which  are  pronounc¬ 
ed  quan-til-viendra,  &c.  The  d  final  of  the  following 
words  is  always  silent  in  bond,  gond,  fond,  nid,  nceud,  muid, 
and  pied  ;  except  in  de  fond  en  comble,  depied  en  cap,  tenir 
pied-d-boule,  avoir  un  pied-d-terre,  where  it  is  sounded  as  t. 

Double  d  is  heard  in  some  few  words  derived  from  the 


Latin,  as  in  ad-diiion,  ad-ducteur,  red-dition. 

F,  f,  is  sounded  like  the  same  letter  in  Englisli. 


Far-fa-det 

fau-fi-ler 

fet-fa 

fan-fa-ron 


EXAMPLE. 


hobgoblin 

to  baste  (in  seio- 
w-'g) 

edict  of  the  Mufti 
boaster 


fe-bri-fugfe 

fruc-ti-fi-er 

fi-fre 

for-fait 


fcbnfuge 
to  fructify 

fifer 

crime 


Final  f  is  sounded  in  all  nouns  and  adjectives  ending 
in  af,  ef,  if,  of,  as  bref,  brief,  chef,  fief,  nef,  ne?f,  grief, 
serf,  relief,  mechef,  Azof,  lof,  tof,  tuf,  oufipouf,  ceitf,  veuf, 
bceuf,  and  neuf  (new)  ;/is  silent  in  clef,  eteuf,  chef-d’’ ceuvre, 
ceuf  frais,  and  in  these  plurals  nerfs,  ceufs,  bceuf s,  neufs 
(new).  In  7ieuf  (nine)  when  alone,  or  when  it  terminates 
tlie  sentence,  /  is  distinctly  sounded,  but  it  takes  the  sound 
of  V  before  a  vowel,  and  is  silent  before  a  consonant. 

Double  /is  generally  sounded,  as  one /alone  ;  however, 
in  some  few  words,  as  effusion,  affadir,  e fraction,  it  seems 
more  proper  to  sound  both. 

C  before  a,  o,  u,  the  hard  sound  of  g,  in  the  English 
G,  g,  has  <  word  go, 

(  and  before  e,  i,  y,  the  soft  sound  of  s  \n pleasure. 


Gan-gre-ne 

Gro-nin-gue 

gai 

go-gue-nard 


EXAMPLES 

gangrene 

Gro-ningen 

cheerful 

joker 


OF  g  HARD. 

gut-tu-ral 

gom-me 

gla-ce 

Gor-go-ne 


guttural 

gum 

looking-glass 

Gorgan 


af  consonants. 
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Geai 

ge-or-gi-ques 

gen-re 

ge-mir 


EXAMPLES  OF 

jay  ^  ' 
gcorgics 
gender 
to  groan 


g  SOFT, 
ge-ne-ral 
gens 

gin-gem-bre 

gym-ni-que 


general 

people 

ginger 

gynniastic 


G  final  is  hard  mjvug,  and  in  proper  names,  as  Jlgag^ 
Doeg.  When  rang^  '6ang^  iofig,  precede  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  g  final  h  s'ounded  as  k.  It  is  Filent  in  fau- 
iow’g,  Luxembourg^  bourg,  Bourg-Pabbe,  Bourg-la-Reine^, 
&c.  ;  and  likewise  in  sang-sue^  de  sangfroid^  sang-de- 
dragon,^  in  rang,  sang,  long,  before  a  consonant,  and  always 
in  doigt,  legs,  poing,  vieux-oing,  hareng,  etung,  seing,  and 
vingt, 

Bour g-mestre  is  pronounced  hour gUe-mesire,  and  by 
some  persons  it  is  now,  and  not  improperly,  written  in  this 
latter  manner. 

Gii  forms  a  distinct  syllable  in  ar-gu-er,  aigue,  suraigue, 
cigue,  ambigUG,  contigue,  exigue,  Qnd  besaigue.  Gui  is 
sounded  as  a  diphthong,  that  is,  the  two  vowels  are  heard  in 
aiguille,  aiguillade,  aiguillon,  and  in  the  proper  names, 
dPAiguillon,  de  Guise,  le  Guide.  But  the  u,  in  the  inflec¬ 
tions  of  more  than  forty  verbs  ending  in  guer,  and  in  many 
other  words,  where  it  stands  before  e  and  i,  as  intended 
only  to  give  to  g  the  hard  sound,  is  entirely  silent,  as  in 
anguille,  aiguiere,  aiguade,  bague,  blgue,  figue,  dogue, 
fougue,  fugue,  onguent,  langue,  longue,  nargue,  vergue, 
inorgue,  distingue,  gub,  gui,  gu&rir,  guinder.  guise, 
languir,  guingueite,  &c. 

Gua  takes  the  mixed  sound  of  the  diphthong  goua  in  some 
few  words,  as  lingual,  paraguante,  Guadeloupe,  GuadaL 
quivir,  Guatimala,  Guastalla. 

Double  g  is  only  sounded  before  e  and  i,  then  the  first  o- 
retains  the  hard,  and  the  second  adopts  the  sojt  sound,  as 
in  suggerer,  suggillation. 

G  before  h,  and  before  several  consonants,  in  the  middle 
of  words,  retains  its  hard  sound,  as  in  Berghen,  Eng/iien, 
eglise,  enigme,  segment,  amygdales.  Before  I  there  are  two 
exceptions,  in  the  wovds  "imbroglio  and  de  Broglio,  where 
it  is  sounded  liquid,  as  in  seraglio,  and  these  words  are  gene¬ 
rally  pronounced  as  if  written  imbroille,  de  Broille. 

Gn  has  two  sounds  :  one  hard  as  ip  the  English  word 
ignorant,  and  the  other  liquid,  as  in  the  last  syllables  of 
onion . 


B 


J1. 
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Gni-de 

Gno-me 

gno-mi-de 

gnomi-que 

gnomon 

gno-mo-ni-que 


di-gni-te 

i-gno-rant 

com-pa-gnie 

si-gner 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  HARD  SOUND. 

gna-pha  li-irai 
•  gnos-ti-que 
ag-nat 
ag-na-ti-on 
cog-nat 
cog-na-ti-on 

EXAMPLES  OF  LIQUID  SOUNDS* 

dignity 


ag-Ra-Ii-quc 

cog-na-ti-q«e 

ag-nus 

ig-nee 

ig-ni-cole 

o  ^  , 

ig-ni-ti-on 

o 


reg-ni-co!e 


rang-ne-sie 
stag-nant 
Stag-na  ti-on 
di-ag-nos-ti-que 
rnag-nat^ 


ignorant 


re-pu-gner 


re-gner 

cham-pa-gne 

Bou-lo-gne 


to  reign 

Champaign 

Boulogne 


company 
to  sign 

to  feel  a  repug¬ 
nance 

G  is  silent  in  signet  and  Regnard^  which  are  pro¬ 
nounced  sinet,  Renard. 

H  is  sometimes  aspirate,  sometimes  mute,  as  in  English  ; 
thus,  Vhomme^  le  heros  ;  but  there  is  this  difference  that 
the  breathing  is  much  softer  in  French  than  in  English. 


h  IS  ASPIRATED  IN 


h  IS  MUTE  IN 


‘Habler 

to  romance 

ha-bit 

coat 

‘ha-clie 

axe 

her- be 

grass 

‘ha-ir 

to  hate 

heu-re 

hour 

‘har-po 

harp 

heu-reux 

happy 

*haut 

high 

he-ro-ine* 

heroins 

‘he-ros* 

hero 

he-ro-ique* 

heroic 

‘he-ris-son 

hedge-hog 

he-ro-is-ine* 

heroism 

‘hideux 

hideous 

his-toi-re 

history 

'hon-te 

shame 

hi-ver 

winter 

‘hur-lcr 

to  howl 

hor-reur 

horror 

The  aspirate  h  is  generally  marked  in 

dictionaries 

no  general  rule  can  be  given  on  the  subject. 

H  is  never  aspirated  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  except 
when  that  word  is  the  compound  of  another,  beginning  with 
an  h  aspirated,  as  in  s'^aheurter^  dehaler^  dthanche^  di~ 
harnacher^  enharnacher^  s'^enkardir,  dehors. 

N.  B. — Though  there  is  no  aspirated  h  before  onze, 
onzieme,  and  oui,  it  is  customary  to  pronounce  and  write 
le  onze,  le  onzieme^  and  not  Vonze.,  Vonzieme  ;  we  say 
likewise  le  oui  et  le  non  without  elision.  S  final  in  mes, 
teSf  ses,  nos,  vos,  leurs,  ces,  and  les,  is  never  sounded  when 
placed  before  the  words  oui,  onze,  as  tons  vos  oui  et  vos 
non  ;  sur  les  onze  heures,  nor  even  before  une  in  sur  les 
nne  heure. 


*  Observe  that  h  is  aspirate!  in  hk^'os^  but  not  in  its  derivatives. 


OF  CONSONANTS. 
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For  what  concerns  4,  placed  after  c  or  see  the  remarks 
on  those  letters. 

after  r  or  t,  is  always  silent,  as  rheteur,  Rhbne^ 
rhubarbe,  the,  Thomas,  ihym, 

J,  j,  has  constantly  the  sound  of  z  in  azure,  or  of  s  in 
pleasure. 


jus 

ja-mais 

jo-vi-al 


gravy 

never 

jovial 


EXAMPLE. 

jou-jou  toy 

ju-ju -be  jujube 

jeu-nes-se  youth 


K,  k  has  always  a  hard  sound,  as  in  the  English  word 
king. 

This  letter  can  hardly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
French  alphabet,  as  it  is  found  only  in  some  few  words 
borrowed  fi’om  foreign  languages,  as 


■  Kan-ga-rou  kangaroo 

ker-mes  cochineal 


ki-os-que  Turkish  gavilion, 

ky-ri-elle  tedioxis  enumeration. 


I  has  two 


sounds,  the 


first,  is  precisely  the  same 
as  I  in  the  English  words 
lily,  law,  &c. 

<  second,  resembles  that  of 
ll  in  brilliant,  in  which 
case  I  is  called  I  mouillee, 
f  (liquid.) 


La-te-ral 

le-gis-la-leur 

li-bel-Ie 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  FIRST. 


lateral 

legislator 

libel 


li-Ias 

lo-cal 

lu-ni-so-Iai-re 


SECOND  SOUND. 


lilac- 

local 

lunisolar 


It  is  impossible  to  define  exactly  the  peculiar  liquid  sound 
which  Z  has  in  French, in  combinations  of  letters  such  as  these, 
nil,  eil,  ceil,  euil,  ouil,  aill,  eill,  euill,  ouill,  &c.  ;  it  must  be 
heard  from  the  mouth  of  a  native.  It  may  not  be  useless, 
however,  to  make  the  following  observation,  that  that  liquid 
sound  does  not  in  the  least  affect  that  of  the  vowel  or  com¬ 
bination  of  vowels  which  precede  or  follow  il,  ill.  Thus,  in 
iailleur,  the  sound  of  ta  and  eur  must  be  pure  and  distinct  ; 
nearlj?-  as  if  the  word  were  thus  spelt,  ta-ieur  ;  the  liquid 
sound  of  ill,  forming  a  sort  of  diphthong  with  the  last  sylla¬ 
ble.  In  bouillon,  bou  must  be  pure  and  distinct,  thus 
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bou-ion ;  in  treillage,  ire  is  also  pure — thus,  tre-iagc.  In 
haiJ^  irarail^  sommeil^ihe,  liquid  sound  is  final,  and  is  sounded 
something  hciwcen  ie  and  Z/e,  but  rapidly  and  as  it  -were 
whispered,  ba-ie,  tra  va-ie,  so-mc-ie :  when  follo\v(‘d  hy  a 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  this  final  liquid  sound  blends 
itself  with  it  travail  uiile^tra-va-iiL-tiLe  ;  somm.eU  agre- 
ablc^  so-mrne-ia-gre-able. 


EXAMPLES 

e-cu-reu-ie 

mer-ve-ieux 

ga-zou-iage 

or-gueu-ie 

or-gueu-ieux 

eu-ia-de 

o-re-ie 

pe-ri-ieiix 

trei-age 

bou-ion 


ecureuil 

merveilleux 

gazouillage 

orgueil 

orgucilleux 

oeillade 

oreille 

perilleux 

treillage 

bouillon 


a  squirrel 

wonderful 

warbling 

pride 

proud 

glance 

ear 

dangerous 
lattice  icork 
broth 


11  final  is  liquid  in  habil^  avril^  Bresil,  cil,  mil,  ph'il,  hut  the 
I  is  silent  inbaril,  chenil,  coutil,  f evil,  fusil,  oritil,  gril,  nombril, 
soitrcil,  persil.  In  fls,  a  son,  the  I  is  silent,  hut  it  is  sounded, 
though  not  liquidly,  'mfl,  thread  ",  fils,  threads  ;  poil,  hair. 

Observe  that  Milhaut,  Pardalhac,  and  Sulhji  proper  names, 
are  ])ronounced  liquid,  contrary  to  the  established  rule,  and 
that  the  two  latter  are  nearly  the  only  known  instances  of  an  I 
or  ll  sounded  liquid,  without  being  immediately  preceded  by 
the  vowel  i. 

Ill,  is  not  liquid  in  illegal,  illuminer,  distiller,  wstiller,  oscil- 
ler,  scintiller,  titiller,  vacillei\  Jriiillaire,  imbecille,  mille,  iran- 
quille,  vide,  Achille,  campanille,  codicille,fibrille.  Gill,  maxil- 
iaire,  pupille,  la  Sibylle,  and  sille.  But  it  is  liquid  in  famille, 
fille,  channille,  souquemlle,  carillon,  piller,  pillage,  &c. 

Double  I  is  sounded  in  the  following  wmrds,  allegorie,  allu¬ 
sion,  appellaif  appellation,  belligeranl,  helliqueux,  collation 
de  benefices,  follicule,  malleole,  velleile,  collusion,  constellation, 
constelle,  ebullition,  Gallican,  Gallicisme,  intellect,  &c.  malle¬ 
able,  medzdlaire,  palliatif,  pellicule,  equipoUer,  hellenisme, 
and  in  proper  names,  as  Apollon,  Bellone,  Dolabella,  Balias, 
Sijlla,  &c. 

M,  m,  corresponds  in  sound  with  the  same  letter  in  Eng¬ 


lish. 


EXAMPLES 


Mar-me-la-de  marmalade 

mar-mot-te  marmot 


1  mo-mie 
1  mo-mcnt 
1  Mu-sul-man 
mur-mu-rc 
1  mys-tb  re 


mummy 

moment 


me-mo-ra-ble  memorable 

mir-mi-don  myrmidon 

mi-mi-que  mimic 


murmur 

mystery 


Mussulman 


OV  CO^NSUNAJN’T^ 
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M  final  ii3  nasal  and  not  sounded  in  faim,  dairn-^  mm,  venom, 
'parjum  ;  it  is  not  nasal,  and  is  sounded  in  Amsterdam,  Rot¬ 
terdam,  Sem,  Cham,  item,  Jerusalem,  Sklim,  Ibrahim,  and 
most  proper  names,  except  Joachim. 

AI,  n,  are  both  articulated  in  ammistie,  calomnie,  hyrnme,  - 
insomnie,  indemnite,  (pr.  indamnite'),  somnamhule,  automnal, 
but  are  sounded  as  one  n  alone  in  automne,  damner,  and  deri¬ 
vatives. 

Double  mis  sounded  as  one  ???,  except  in  words  beg'inning 
with^??^??l,  such  as  immortel,  immensite.  In  compound  v/ords 
such  as  emmancher,  emmener,  the  preposition  is  heard  distinct¬ 
ly  en-mwi-cher ;  Emmanuel  is  pronounced  Emanuel.  In 
femme,  differemment,  ardemment,  the  e  preceding  mm  is 
sounded  a  fa-me  ;  but  in  lemme,  e  is  sounded  e.  See  Obser¬ 
vations. 

N,  n,  is  sounded  as  in  English. 


EXAMPLES. 


Ne-nu-tiir  Nenuphnr 

na-ti-o-nal  national 

no-mi-nal  nmninal 

no-na-ge-nai-re  a  man  of  ninety 


non-nc 

Ni-ni-ve 

noc-tur-ne 

iiyai-phc 


nun 

Nbicvek 

nochirnal 

nymph 


N nasal,  see  Tables  I  and  II  a.nd  observations  following. 

Gri  have  two  sounds,  which  see  at  letter  g. 

The  termination  ent  of  the  third  person  of  verbs  is  sounded 
e.  Us  parient,  Us  aimeraient,  pr.  ilspar-le.  Us  aimeraie. 

Double  n  is  not  sounded  except  in  an-7ie.ve,  an-nal,  an¬ 
nuel,  an-notalio7i,  an-nider,  in-7ie,  in-nove,  m-novation,  and  a 
few  other  cases. 

En  final,  and  in  all  the  persons  of  venir,  tenir,  and  their 
compounds,  is  sounded  like  m,  ancien,  7nien,  chien,  cito7jen,  it 
xient,  il  tiendra. 

En  is  sounded  nasally  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
compound  words,  enivrer,  enamourer,  enorgueillir,  ennuyer, 
enhardii ',  enharmonique. 

P,  p,  is  sounded  as  in  English. 


Pa-pi!-lon 

pe-pin 

pied-piat 

prin-ci-[)e 

pro-pos 


huUerfvy 
pippm 
mean  fellow 
principle 
discourse 


EXAMPLES. 

pou-peo 

po-pu-lai-re 

pour-pre 

pur-pu-rin 

py-ra-nu-de 


doll 

popular 

purple 

p^irplish 

pyramid 


PIi  is  sounded  as  philosophe,  phosphore,  physique. 

P  is  sounded  distinctly  in  adapter,  adopter,  capter,  captieux 
bap)tismal,  aptitude,  e.Tception,  e.vemption,  inept,  contempteur 
gypse,  Septembre,  Septuagesime,  corruption,  rupture,  apsides 
rapsodies,  symptomc,  redemption,  rMempteur  ;  but  is’silent  in 
bapteme,  haptiser,  haptistcre,  Baptiste,  c.vempt.  exemvier 
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sculpter^  sculpteur^  sculpture,  je  romps,  il  coirompt,  sept,  sep- 
ticme,  temps,  printemps,  prompt,  and  derivatives. 

Final  p  is  always  sounded  in  Alep,  cap),  Gap,  jalap,  and 
julep,  it  is  also  heard  in  trop,  beaucoup,  and  coup,  when  be¬ 
fore  a  vowel,  but  never  in  champ,  camp,  drap,  loup,  sirop, 
and  galop. 

In  aps,  relaps,  and  rapt,  both  the  final  consonants  are  pro¬ 
nounced.  but  both  are  silent  in  ceps  de  vigne. 

Double  p  is  sounded  as  one  only, 

Q  has  generally  the  sound  of  k  in  king. 

f  ke,  by  far  the  most  general  bc- 
I  fore  any  vowel. 

Qu,  has  three  sounds,  kou,  before  a  in  some  particular 

1  wmrds, 

f  ku,  before  e,  or  i  in  some  others. 

EXAMPLES  OF  k. 


dual 

qua-li-te 

quel-que 

qui-con-que 

qui-pro-quo 

quo-li-bet 

quin-qui-na 

que-nouil-Ic 


wharf 

quality 

some 

vdwsocver 

blunder 

pun 

Peruvian  bark 
distaff 


ques-tion 

se-ques-tre 

queue 

a-queux 

a-que-duc 

e-qui-vo-quc 

se-re-quin-quer 


&c.  &c,  &c. 


EXAMPLES  OF  koU. 


A-qua-ti-que 

e-qua-teur 

e-qua-ti-on 

qua-cre 

qua-dra-ture 

qua-dri-ge 

qua-dru-pc-de 

qua-dru-plc 


aquatic 
equator 
equation 
quaker 
quadrature 
f  ancient  chaHot 
with  four 
f  horses 
quadruqjed 
quadruple 


qua-ter-ne 
qua-dra-ge-naire 
qua-dra-ge-si-  ) 
mal  ^ 

a-qua-ti-le 
a-quar-el-Ie 
li-qua-tion 
in-quar-to 


lo-qua-ci-te 
EXAMPLES  OF  ku. 


E-ques-tre 

li-que-fac-tion 

ques-teur 

qiies-tu-re 

quin-quen-nium 

equi-la-te-re 

e-qui-la-te-ral 

e-qui-an-gle 

e-qui-dis'tant 


equestrian 
tiquefacticni 
questor 
questura 
qiienqucnnium 
^  of  equal  di- 
\  mensions 
equilateral 
equioMgular 
cqui-distarU 


e-qui-mul-ti-ple 

e-qui-ta-tion 

quin-tu-ple 

quin-tile 

quin-quen-nal 

quin-de-cem  virs 

quin-que-reme 

quin-quer-ce 


question 
sequestration 
tail 
ivcdery 
agtieduct 
avibiguiiy 
5  to  trick  oneself 
}  out 


cquaternion 
a  man  of  forty 

quadragesimal 

aquatile 
water  colaur 
liquation 
quarto  size 
loquacity 


equi-multiple 
horsemanship 
quintuple 
quintile 
quinquennial 
quindecemviri 
ancient  galley 
f  a  term  of  the 
ancient  gym- 
(  nasvum 


OV  CONSONANTS. 
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In  quinqiiagenaire,  a  man  of  fifty,  and  qiiinquagesime, 
quinquagesima,  the  first  syllable  corresponds  with  the  sound 
oi'qu  in  equestre,  and  the  second  corresponds  with  the  sound 
of  qu  in  aquatique.  Q  final  is  sounded  in  coq,  cinq,  except 
when  cinq  precedes  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant,  cinq 
livrcs. 

R,  is  sounded  as  in  English. 


EXAMPLES. 


Ila-rc-te 

ras-su-rer 

ra-lDou-gri 

re-brous-ser 

ri-gou-reux 

roin-prc 

rou-vrir 

ru-gir 

m-ral 

rus-tre 


scarcily 
to  hearten 
stmited 
to  recoil 
rigorous 
to  break 
to  open  again 
to  roar 
rv.-ral 
a  boor 


rhyth-mc 
sour-dre 
cour-roux 
il  cour-ra 
cor-ro-de-ra 

cor-ro-bo-re-ra 

ir-ra-dia-ti-on 

ir-ro-ra-ti-on 

tor-re-fac-ti-on 


rhythm 
to  spring 
ici'ath 
he  will  run 
it  xcill  carrode 
it  will  co'rrobo- 
rate 
irradiation 
irrigatio'n 
torrefaction 


R  is  always  sounded  at  the  end  of  words  after  the  vowels  a, 
i,  o,  u,  except  in  Monsieur,  in  which  it  is  silent. 

Er,  ier,  the  terminations  of  the  infinitive  of  verbs  of  the 
first  conjugation,  and  of  many  adjectives  and  nouns,  are  pro¬ 
nounced  e  and  ie.  Parler,  marcher,  boiiger,  'premier,  singur 
Her,  cordonnier,  boidanger. 

But  in  the  following  words  the  termination  er,  is  pro¬ 
nounced  air. 


Cher 

fer 

ver 

mer 

tier 

gas-ter 

hi-er 

hi-ver 

a-mer 

can-cer 

en-fer 

e-ther 

a-vant-hier 


EXAMPLES. 


dear 

iron 

worm 

sea 

haughty 

stomach 

yesterdap 

winter 

bitter 

cancer 

hell 

ether 

{ the  day  before 

\  yesterday 


ou-trc-iner 

bel-ve-der 

Lu-ci-fer 

Pa-tcr 

fra- ter 

ma-gis-ter 

Stat-hou-der 

J  u-pi-ter 

Al-ger 

Gess-ner 

Ni-ger 

cuiller 


ultramarine 
bclvidcre 
Lmcifer 
{  the  Lord's 
\  prayer 
hair-dresser 
i  village  school- 
\  master 
Statholder 
Jupiter 
A  Igiers 
Gessner 
Niger,  a  river 
a  spoon 


In  terminations  like  ers,  eri,  erd,  art,  ard,  aris„  ort,  ord, 
ords,  orts,  r  alone  is  sounded  canard,  marts,  pervers. 

When  the  following  adjectives  and  a  few  others  precede 
a  substantive  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  r  is  sounded,  that 
is,  there  is  what  is  called  a  liaison. 
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Lc  premier  acto 
son  dernier  ouvrage 
R  sounded  ^  un  singulier  evenement 
un  enlier  abandon 
un  leircr  obstacle 


the  first  act 
his  last  work 
a  singul-ar  event 
an  entire  cession 
a  slight  obstacle 


R  not  sounded  <( 


R  not  sounded 


fll  cst  le  premier  a.  vans  promeitrc  et  le  dernier  a 
vous  tenir  parole. — He  is  the  first  to  promise^  and 
the  last  to  keep  his  tooni. 

C’est  un  homme  leger  et  inconstant,  entier  ca 
tout  cc  qu’il  veut,  et  singulier  en  tout  ce 
qu’il  fait. — He  is  a  light  versatile  character^ 
positive  in  all  he  undertakes^  and  singulajr  m 
all  he  does. 


Final  r  in  the  present  of  the  infinitive  of  all  the  verbs,  of 
the  first  conjugation,  may  be  sounded  when  preceding  a 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  in  conversation,  this  distinc¬ 
tion  is,  however,  seldom  observed. 

Rh.  See  h. 

Double  r  is  not  sounded,  except,  1st,  in  aberroiion,  abhor- 
rcr.,  horreur,errer,  /orce/ier,  and  their  derivatives.  2dly,  in 
words  beginning  with  irr,  irrevocable^  irreg^tlier,  irrup¬ 
tion.^  &c.  5  3rdly,  in  the  future  and  conditional  of  the  verbs 
acquerb\  courir^  wmirir^  and  their  derivatives — facquerrai., 
je  mourrais,  nous  courrions,  &c. 

6',  5  has  two  k  hard,  as  in  the  English  wmrd  sister, 
sounds,  (  soft,  as  in  rose  and  please. 

S  has  the  hard  or  hissing  sound  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
and  the  soft  sound,  in  the  middle,  between  vowels. 


Sai-son 
sai-sic 
se-sa  me 
si-se 

sou-bi-sc 
sot-ti-se 
sous-en-ten  te 


EXAMPLES. 


season 

seizure 

se-samum 

situate 

soiibise 

silly  oxtion 

mental  reservalwn 


sour-noi-sc 

sup-po-sez 

se-dui-sant 

Su-se 

Sy-ra-cu-se 
Syn  the-se 


a  sullen  woman  • 

suppose 

alluring 

Susa 

Syracuse 

Synthesis 


In  Sbire,  Svelte,  Sganarelle  and  Sdili  for  Delos,  it  has 
the  soft  sound  ;  and,  in  familiar  conversation,  aider  d 
Sedan,  il  est  le  second  de  sa  classe,  are  pronounced  as  if 
these  words  w'ere  written  azdan,  le  zgon.  Before  ch,  s  is 
mute,  as  in  Schall,  Schajfkouse,  Schelling,  Schiste,  Schorl. 
Sh  in  sherif,  a  sheriff,  is  sounded  as  in  English, 

See,  sei,  scy,  are  pronounced  as  se,  si,  sci^  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  wmris,  and  as  double  s,  in  the  middle,  as  Scene, 
science,  Scythie,  &c.  efferves-cences,  cffiores-cence,  turges- 
cene'e,  incandescence,  reminis-cence,  recipis-cctice,  mis-dblc, 
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res-cinder^  sus-ception,  sus-citer,  sus-citaticn,  vis-cere,  vis¬ 
ceral,  irans-cendance,  and  a  few  others.  But  sc  before  a, 
o,u,  3.nd  I,  r,  have  the  hard  sound  oi  sk,  as  scapulaire, 
scolie,sclerotiqiie,  scribe,  esclave,  scrupiile,  &c. 

*S’  has  the  hard  sound,  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  when 
preceded  or  followed  by  a  consonant,  as  in  transe,  iransir, 
T ran.sylvanie,  convulsion,  valse,  espace,  ustensile,  staiisii- 
que,  jasmin,  disj)os,  aspirant,  prisme,  digestion,  austerite, 
obstacle,  &c.  &.c.  &c.  However,  it  takes  the  50^"^  sound,  or 
that  of  2r,  in  Alsace,  Arsace,  Asdrubal,  asbeste,  halsamine, 
halsamique,  bishile,  Israel,  Israelite,  Esdras,  Thisbe,  pres¬ 
hit  ere,  transact  ion,  transiger,transitoire,  intransitif,  iran- 
salpin,  Lesbos,  Isboseth,  Brisgaw,  Rysicick,  Louishourg, 
Augsbourg,  Presbourg,  Philipsbourg,  and  some  few  others, 

S  takes  the  soft  sound  when  between  two  vowels,  as  in 
base.  These,  bise,  rose,  ruse,  &c.  Except  compound  words, 
in  which  it  has  the  hard  sound  of  the  iniiial  s  of  the  radical 
word,  as  in  desuetude,  entresol,  monosyllable,  polysyllable, 
parasol,  tournesol,  preseance,  presupposer,  resaisir,  resalver, 
vraisemblable,  and  some  derivatives. 

Final  s  is  heard  in  as,  atlas,  argus,  bibus,  blocus,  bolus, 
agnus,  fcetus,  sinus,  Phebus,  les,  us,  virus,  aloes,  bis,jadis, 
irris,  gratis,  lapis,  les,  lis,  la  Lys,  (a  river),  mats,  metis, 
vis,  tournevis,  Amadis,  Adonis,  Paris  (the  shepherd),7?aMo.9, 
Athos,  Lesbos,  Minos,  Delos,  Paros,  Brutus,  Venus,  Regu- 
lus,  Protesilas,  Bias,  Gil  Bias,  Las  Casas,  Rheims,  Sens, 
Mars,  Rubens,  Ceres,  Damocles,  finally  in  all  Latin  words 
not  in  common  use,  and  in  proper  names,  Greek,  Latin  and 
foreign,  &c.  But  it  is  always  silent  as  the  mark  of  the  plu¬ 
ral,  les  hommes,  les  chats,  les  livres,  les  canifs,  les  chefs, 
&c.  in  all  persons  of  verbs,  tu  parlas,  tu  mangeais,  noiis 
rions,  &c.  in  all  words  in  common  use,  repas,  des  has,  cas, 
appas,  trepas,  tapis,  souris,  jn'opos,  clos,  depuis,  toujourSy 
&c.  and  in  Jesus- Christ,  fleur-de-lis. 

Tlie  s  final  of  an  adjective,  pronoun  and  adverb,  is  joined 
to  the  initial  vowel  of  the  next  w'ord,  and  has  the  soft  sounds 
vous  avez,  pron  :  vou  zavez. 

Though  there  is  no  s  in  quatre,  yet,  before  yeux,  it  is,  in 
conversation,  pronounced  as  if  there  Avere  one,  quatre  zieux. 

Finally,  double  s  is  commonly  sounded  as  one,  as  in  je  res- 
sassasse,  assassinasse,  Mississipi,  etc.  There  are  some  words, 
however,  in  which  the  double  s  is  heard,  as  assation,  asso¬ 
nance,  dissonance,  accessible,  inaccessible,  admissible,  inad- 
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missihle,  missive^  scissile^  scission,  scissure,  fissure,  fissipede, 
assenliment,  asservir.  Thus  there  is  a  difi'erencc  in  pronun¬ 
ciation  between  these  phrases  :  Oest  un  homme  d  sentimeks, 
il  aime  d  servik  ses  amis,  and  U  faut  son  assentiment,  cet 
ambitieu.v  voudrait  asservir  Vunivers,  and  again  between 
falun  de  plume  est  BciBsiLv:.,  Oin(\.  la  sicile  est  une  lie  irian- 
gulaire,  &c. 

T  is  sounded  as  in  English. 


EXAMPLES. 


Tac-ti-que 

tactics 

a-mi-tie 

friendship 

tes-ta-teur 

testator 

sou-tien 

support 

tlie-a-trc 

theatre 

nous  par-lions 

we  were  going 

to'ta-li-te 

totatity 

ti-are 

tiara 

tour-te-rel-Io 

tar  lie 

bas-ti-on 

ba.stion 

ti  tu  lai-ro 

titulary 

bi-jou-tier 

jeioclkr 

tithy-ma-lo 

tithyinal 

Ma-lhi-as 

Mathias 

chre-tie  n 

Christian 

Pon-lliicu 

Ponthiea 

Ic  tie  a 

thine 

tu  sou-tiens 

thou  supportest 

pitie 

pity 

(fee.  &c.  t&c. 

Ti  is  sounded  ci  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek  or  the 
Latin  languages,  in  all  words  ending  in  tion,  attention,  jior- 
tion,  &c.  except  qiiestimi,  gestion,  digestion,  combustion,  mar- 
tion.  In  all  words  ending  in  tie,  democratie,  inertie,  ineptie, 
&c.  except  par/ie,  modestie,  dynastie,  Eucliaristie,  hostie,  re- 
partie. 

TieiLx,  Hal,  tient,  are  also  sounded  cieux,  dal,  dent,  arnbi- 
iieux,  captieux,  patient,  paiienter. 

'Tien,  final  is  sounded  den,  in  names  of  nations  and  proper 
names,  Doclctien,  Egyptien,  Beotien. 


EXAMPLES. 


Par-tial 
par-tia-li-te 
par-tiel 
pa-tien-ce 
irn-pa-t  cn-cc 
quo-tient 
cap-tieux 
ar  gu-tie 
cau-tion-nc-  \ 
ment  ji 

a  in -bi -tion 
am-bi-tion-ner 


partial 

pa  tient 

patient 

partiality 

pa-tien-tcr 

to  bear  patiently 

partial 

Ga-la-tie 

Galatia- 

patience 

Be-o-tie 

Beotia 

iirvpatiencc 

ac-tion 

action 

eptotient 

bal-bu-tier 

to  stammer 

captious 

in-i-tier 

to  initiate 

cavil 

bal-hu  tia 

he  stuttered 

bail 

bal-bu-tie-inent 

stammering 

in-i-lio 

initiated 

ambition 
to  wish 

Ve-ni-ticn 

Venetian 

Ell  is  sounded  as  a  single  t,  theologie,  theatre,  the.  In  the 
combinations  s/,  the  s  and  ^  are  heard  distinctly.  7’linalisnot 
heard;  gout,  rat,  defaut,  statut,  &c.  except  in  the  Ibllowing 
words :  apt,  rapt,  fat,  malt,  mat,  pat,  opiai,  exeat,  transeat, 
vicat,  spall,  spath,  Goliath,  net,  f]-et,  taxet,  Thibet,  aconit,  de¬ 
ficit,  granit,  inirnit,  pretdit,  transit,  subit,  dot,  Astarolh,  ozi- 
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inid,  brut,  co7nput,  chut,  bismuth,  indult,  lut,  occiput,  sinciput^ 
both  s  and  t  are  articulated  in  Le  Christ,  Vest  (east)  Vouest^ 
Brest,  lest,  test.  Pest,  toast,  and  entre  le  zist  et  le  zest ;  but 
neither  of  these  letters  is  heard  in  Jesus-Christ,  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  Jesus-Cri, 

The  final  t  sept,  huit,  is  heard  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
and  before  a  vowel,  but  not  before  a  consonant,  fen  ai  huit, 
huit  Hvrcs,  sept  ans. 

In  words  ending  in  cirt,  est,  ort,  ouri,  the  t  final  is  silent.  T 
is  always  silent  in  the  conjunction  et,  which  is  pronounced  e. 

Double  tt  is  not  heard  except  in  aiticisme,  attique,  Atticus^ 
gutturcd,  and  pittoresque. 

V,  v,  has  the  same  sound  in  French  as  in  English. 

EXAMPLES* 


Val-ve 

valve. 

vi-vo-ter 

to  live  poorly 

val-vu-lc 

valvule 

vi-re-vol-te 

5  quick  irregu^ 

vau-de-vil-Ie 

ballad 

1  lar  walk.  - 

ver-ve 

poetic  fire 

vi-re-veaii 

windlass 

vi-va-ce 

vivacious 

veu-ve 

widow 

vis-a-vis 

vi-vre 

opposite 
to  live. 

veu-^va-ge 

widowhood 

W  is  generally  pronounced 


as  single  v  in  Wolfram,  War¬ 


wick,  Windsor,  Walcourt,  Wallon,  Warsovie,  Westphalia, 
Wirtemberg,  Wolga,  Weser,  Wend ov er,  Ryswic]c,&,c.  except  m 
wist  and  wiski,  where  it  has  the  English  sound  ;  but,  in  Neic- 
ton,  tlie  first  syllable  new  is  pronounced  as  neu,  in  neutralite. 

C  ks,  in  axe,  expense 
X,  X,  has  the  four  j  gz,  in  exhibit,  exhale 
different  sounds  of]  ss,  in  bliss,  mossy 

[^z,  in  Xenophon 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  FIRST  SOUND,  A’5. 


axe 

scxe 

ri-xe 

bo-xer 

lu-xe 

ex-ce-der 

cx-cel-ler 

ex-ces 

ex-cep-ter 

ex-ci-se 

A-lex-andre 


axis 

sex 

altercation 
to  box 
luxury 
to  exceed 
to  excel 
excess 
to  except 
excise 
Alexander 


Xan-tip-pe 
o-xy-ge-ne 
pa-ra  do-xe 
flu-xi-on 
ex  sic-ca-tion 
ex-suc  cion 
cx-su  da-ti-on 
ex-su-der 

ex-ci-per 


Xantippe 

oxvzen 

paradox 

dejluxion 

exsiccation 

exsuction 

exsudatian 

exude 

to  plead  an  eoc- 
ception. 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  SECOND  SOUND, 


Xa-vi-cr 

Xe-no-phon 

ex-il 

ex-or-dc 

ex-ube-ran-ce 

cx-a-men 


Xaverius 

Xenophon 

exile 

exerrdium 

exuberance 

exantinotion 


ex-au-ccr 

ex-haus-ser 

ex-hi-ber 

ex-hu-mer 


i  to  hear  favor- 
(  ably 
to  raise 
to  produce 
to  disinter' 
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EXAMPLES  OF 

THE 

THIRD  SOUND, 

s^. 

Aix 

Aiz 

Soixante 

Sizty 

Aix-la-Chapelle  Aizda-  Chapelle 

Bruxelles 

Brussels 

Auxerre 

Auxonne 

Aitzerre 

Auzonne. 

Luxeuil 

Lt'uzeuil 

EXAMPLES  OF 

THE 

FOURTH  SOUND 

5 

Deuxiemo 

second 

dix  ecus 

ten  crowns 

sixieme 

sizth 

dix  hommes 

ten  '/nen 

dixieme 

tenth 

eighteen 

'fhincteen 

deux  aunes 

two  ells 

dix-huit 

dix-neuf 

beaux  yeux 
&c.  &c. 

dine  eyes 

The  first  sound  of  this  letter  (ks,)  is  by  far  the  niost  general, 
and  is  found  in  words  beginning  with  e.rce,  e.vci  and  ^xs. 

The  second  sound  (Q'z)  takes  place  in  all  words  beginning 
with  x  or  e.r,  followed  by  a  vowel,  or  the  letter  as  le  Xanth&ij 
Xenocxates,  Ximenes,  exorable,  and  several  others  with 
those  already  mentioned  in  the  second  examples. 

The  third  sound  ss  is  only  found  in  the  above  examples,  and 
in  six  and  dix,  wlien  unaecorripanied  by  substantives,  as  in  de 
seize  otez  six,  reste  dix,  where  six  and  cZi.?;  are  pronounced 
with  the  hissing  sound  of  ss  in  the  English  word  bliss.  ' 

The  final  x  of  adjectives,  doux,  heureiLv,  and  such  like,  is 
silent  before  a  consonant,  and  has  the  fourth  sound  when  be¬ 
fore  a  vowel,  doux  accent,  heureux  pcre. 

The  X  final  of  six,  dix,  is  sounded  like  ss  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  il  en  a  dix  ;  like  2;,  before  a  vowel,  il  a  dix  ans,  and 
is  silent  before  a  consonant,  six  livres. 

X  final  is  silent,  je  veux,  prix,  perdrix,  feux,  jinx,  &c.  ex¬ 
cept  Ajax,  Astianax,  borax,  slorax,  Halifa.i',  Hipponax, 
Dax,  climax,  thorax,  Pertina.v,  Sypha.v,  index,  perplex,  Bea~ 
trix,  Erix,  F'elix,  prejix,  phenix.  Fox,  Palafbx,  Coysecox, 
lynx,  sphinx,  larynx,  syrinx,  onyx,  Styx  and  Pollux. 

N.  B.' — X.  takes  the  sound  ofs/t  only  in  Don  Quixote,  gene¬ 
rally  pronounced  Don  Kishot,  or  rather  Don  Ghishot. 

Z,  z,  is  generally  pronounced  as  2:  in  zome,  or  s  in  rose. 


EXAMPLES. 


Zi-za-nie  tare 

ze-nith  zenith 

zo-ne  zone 


zig-zag  _  zig-zag 

zin-zo-lin  reddish  ‘purple 

Zuy-der-zee  Zuyder-see 


In  assez,  chez,  nez,  and  in  the  second  person  of  verbs, 
vous  avez,  vous  parlez,  the  termination  ez  is  pronounced  cs. 

In  }  roper  names,  especially  Spanish  names,  the  same 
termination  ez  is  sounded  ece,  Alvarez,  Senez,  and  also  in 
Metz. 

ZZ  in  Italian  words  is  either  sounded  as  one  2:  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  Italian  pronounciation,  by  those  to  whom  it  is  familiar. 


MONOSYLLABLES 


12.  PRACTICAL  EXERCISES 


OF  THE  PRONUNC-IATION  OF  MONOSYLLABLES, 


Gras 

fat 

ma 

my 

ta 

iky 

5a 

■his,  he?',  it 

la 

tile,  hei\  it 

las 

tired 

pas 

step 

un  plat 

<5.  dish 

bacC 

jerry-hodt 

sac 

ho^ 

arc 

arch,  boio 

yjarc 

park 

bal  ■ 

ball 

cap 

cape 

car 

for 

par 

by,  thimigk 

j)art 

share 

art 

art 

char 

rharial 

darJ 

dart 

lard 

bacon 

tard 

late 

tjuand 

token 

rang 

rank 

blanc 

v:hiie 

sans 

roithout 

dans 

in 

gland 

acorn 

jian 

skirt  of  a  coat 

cran 

notch 

plant 

.plantation 

plan 

plan 

flanc 

flank 

grand 

greal 

en 

in 

il  fend 

he  splits 

gens 

people 

lent 

slow 

main 

hand 

il  ment 

he  lies 

il  pend 

he  hangs 

il  prend 

he  takes 

ceint 

girt 

cinq 

five 

sain 

xoholesome 

sein 

bosom 

saint 

holy 

seing 

signature 

il  rend 

he  returns 

il  sent 

he  smells,  fet 

je  vends 

I  sell 

je 

I 

me 

vie 

no 

not 

j  tc 

thee 

I  ce 

this,  that 

!  se 

himself,  etc. 

Ic 

the.  him,  it 

de 

of 

le 

breadth 

ne 

vbrn  ^ ,  -- 

mais 

tmt 

rrtes 

my.,  pi. 

tes 

thy,  pi. 

scs 

his,  her,  its 

Ics 

the,  them 

pre 

meadovj 

!  pres 

near 

i  pret 

ready 

I  ver 

worm 

vers 

towards 

vert 

green 

!  il  perd 

he  loses 

j  il  sert 

he  serves 

'  peur 

fear 

I  I'l  meurt 

he  dies 

I  pleurs 

tears 

k'ur 

their,  them 

sel 

salt 

tel 

such 

I  quel 

which 

sec 

•dry 

bee 

beak 

chef 

chief 

href 

short 

neuf 

new 

Est 

East 

vingt 

tnoeniy 

crin 

horse-hair 

lin 

fiax'^ 

brin 

sprig 

pain 

bread 

pin 

pine 

vin 

wine 

fi 

fy 

fils 

son 

frit 

fried 

lis 

lily 

pris 

kiken 

prix 

C 

price 

20 
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ris 

riz 

ni 

nid 

si 

il  fit 

mis 

plis 

fil 

vil 

vif 

sot 

t6t 

clos 

nos 

VOS 


gTOS 

trop 

trot 

croc 

or 

bord 

fort 

tort 

je  sors 

sort 

port 

il  mord 

vol 

choc 

roc 

bloc 

troc 

dot  (pr.  dote) 

on 

bon 

bond 

ton 

son 

ils  sont 

mon 

don 

dont 

done 

front 

rond 

blond 


Imtgh 

rice 

neilher,  nor 
nest 

if 

he  did 

pnd 

folds 

thread 

vile 

livehj 

fool 

soon 

shut  up 

our 

ijcnvF 

big 

too  much 

trot 

hook 

gold 

edge 

strong 

wrong 

I  go  out 

fate 

port 

he  bites 

theft 

shock 

rock 

block 

exchange 

dowry 

one,  people,  they 
good 

O 

benmd 
thy  * 
his,  her,  its 
they  are 
my 

of  ichich,  etc 
therefore 
forehead 
round 
light  (hair) 


pont 

long 

fond 

ils  font 

jonc 

non 


gond 

noni' 

plomb^ 

nu 

du 

il  dut 
bru 
brut 
il  but 
cru 
il  crut 
je  fas 
jus 
lu 

il  lut 
plus 
tu 
vu 
fiux 
glu 
"Muc 
sue 
sur 
muT 
nul 
bout 
joug 
nous 
vous 


clou 

cou 

coup 

trou 

mou 

tout 

toux 

pou 

cour 

il  pleut 

peu 

il  veut 


bridge 

long 

hottorn 

they  da 

rush 

no 

hinge 

name 

lead 

naked 

of  the,  sing,  mf. 
he  owed 

daughter-in-law 
rough 
he  drank 
raio 

he  believed 
I  was 
juice 
read 
he  read 
more 
thou  ' 
seen 
flux 

bird-lime 

duke 

juice 

upon 

wall 

no,  none 

end 

yoke 

we,  us 

you 

nail 

neck 

blow,  slroke 

hole 

soft 

all 

cough 
louse 
yard 
it  rains 
liltle,  feio 
he  is  willing 


13.  ON  DISSYLLABLES. 


A'bus 

aKJbat 

aC'teur 


OR  WORDS  OF  TWO  SYLLABLES. 


abuse 

purchase 

actor 


a-ge  age 

ai-greur  acidity 

a -me  soul 
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a-nneau 

ring 

ar-deur"^ 

ardour 

ar-gent 

viomy 

as4re 

star 

aii-cun 

none 

a-veu 

confession 

a-vis 

advice 

au-tre 

other 

bal-con 

balcony 

ban-que 

hank 

bar-que 

a  hark 

ba-teau 

boat 

ba-ton 

stick 

boau-te 

beauty 

Jje-gtie 

stammerer 

be-tc 

beast 

beur-re 

butter 

bi-bl« 

bihle 

bla-me 

blame 

bon-heur,^/.  bo 
nheur 

1  happiness 

bon-te 

goodness 

bos-quet 

grove 

bou-quet 

nosegoAj 

baur-geon 

bud 

bour-ru 

surly 

bra-sseur 

brewer 

bri-gand 

robber 

brus-quc 

abrupt 

bru-te 

brute 

bu-Ifet 

cupboard 

bu-reau 

office 

bus-te 

bust 

ca-deau 

presenl 

c-a-fe 

coffee 

ca-hot 

jolt 

ca-non 

cannon 

ea-ve 

cellar 

cau-se 

cause 

cer-cle 

circle 

ci-eeau 

chisel 

cle-ment 

clement 

cli-mat 

dimate 

cloi-son 

partition 

co-hue 

mob 

co-mmun 

common 

com- pas 

compasses 

eom-te 

earl 

con-ge 

holiday 

con-te 

tale 

co-quin 

rogue 

cor-deau 

line 

cbt4 

side 

1 

cou-ple 

ample 

cou-reur 

runner 

cou-ssin 

cushion 

CO u -vent 

convent 

cre-me 

cream 

cri-me 

crime  ' 

1  crot-te 

dirt 

crou-te 

crust 

da-me 

lady 

dan-seur 

dancer 

de-bit 

sale 

dc-bout 

4  standing  up- 
1  right 

de-mi 

half 

de-p6t 

deposit 

de-sert 

wilderness 

dessert 

dessert 

dis-cours 

speech 

dou-leur 

pain 

e-cu 

croidn _ _ 

en-clin 

inclined 

cn-fant 

child 

e-poux 

spouse 

es-poir 

hape 

e-tain 

pewter 

ex-ces 

excess 

fes-tin 

feast 

fe-tc 

festival 

fi-Iou 

pickpocket 

da-con 

decanter 

flam-beau 

flambeau 

flii-tc 

flute 

fo-roi 

forest 

fou-dre 

tlmnderboU 

four-mi 

ant 

fri-pon 

knave 

fu-reur 

fury 

gaie-te 

cheerfulness 

gar-9on 

boy 

ga-teau 

cake 

ga-zon 

turf 

gen-dre 

son-in-law 

gen-re 

gender 

gi-got 

leg  of  mutton 

gla-fon 

piece  of  ice 

gou-te 

luncheon  « 

gout-to 

drop 

_gra-ce 

favour 

gron-deur 

grumbler 

gru-au 

gntel 

gue-re 

Utile 

guer-re 

roar 

gucu-Ic 

mouth  {of  a  bead) 
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gni-tle 

guide 

hai-ne 

hutred 

‘  hal-le 

markeL-haU 

‘  har-p© 

harp 

‘  ha-te 

haste 

‘  hau-teur 

height 

‘  ha-sard 

chance 

*  he  tre 

beech 

hom-me,  ‘pr.  I'lo- 

) 

mme 

>  //tco/c 

hon-neur,^?‘  ho- 

1  honoicr 

nneur 

‘  imn-te 

shame 

hor-reiir 

horror 

ho  te 

landl&rd 

hu-main 

human 

im-pie 

impious 

ju-ge 

judge 

jour-n.ec 

day 

lai-teux 

milky 

la-quais 

footman 

lar-cin 

theft 

lar-geur 

breadth 

!i-queur 

liquor 

lo-gis 

dwelling 

lon-gueur 

tnglh ' 

mar-brc 

marble 

uiar-chand 

tradesman 

ma-ri 

husband 

me-ro 

mother 

sneu-ble 

furniture 

mon-de 

'world 

mons-tre 

monster 

mou-le 

mould 

mou-lii> 

mill 

ni-gaud 

sriliti  fellour 

nou-veau 

new 

eeu-vre 

u'ork 

on-guest 

ointment 

or-dre 

order 

ou-bli 

oblivion 

pa-rent 

''relation 

par-rain^  p?'.  > 
pa-rrain  ^ 

godfather 

pa-t3 

dough 

pa-te 

pie 

pat-te 

paw 

pe-che 

fishing 

pe-che 

sin 

pc-chcur 

fisherman 

pe-cheur 

sinner' 

pei-nc 

trouble 

pein-tre 

painter 

pe-re 

father^ 

peu-ple 

people 

peu-reux 

fearful 

pin-te 

■pint 

plu-mc 

feather 

por-trait 

picture 

pour-pre 

purple 

prin-ce 

prince 

pru-neau 

prune 

ra-goiit 

ragout 

re-gle 

ride 

re-gne 

reign- 

rei-ne 

queen 

ren-tc 

annuity 

re-ve 

dream 

ri-re 

laughing 

rou-te 

road 

ru-se 

trick 

sa-bre 

sabre 

sa-lut 

salute 

sa-tin 

satin 

sau-ce 

sauex 

sau-tenr 

tumbler 

se-jour 

residence 

si-gnal 

signal 

si-gne 

sign 

soin-bre 

dark 

sou-hait 

wish 

sou-pe 

soup 

sou-ris 

smile 

su-cre 

sugar 

sus-pect 

suspicious- 

ta-che 

spot 

ta-che 

task 

tam-bour 

drum 

tom-tjeau 

grave 

to- me 

volume 

tou-pic 

top 

tour-neui' 

turner: 

trai-neau 

sledge 

tro-ne 

throne 

tfou-peau 

flock 

veu-ve 

widow- 

vi-gne 

vine 

zc-Ie 

zeal 

1  ze-le 

zealous 

WORDS  or  TilllKK  SYLLABLES 
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A-bi-mc 

abyss 

a-bre-ge 

abridgment 

a-bri-cot 

apricot 

ab-so-lii 

absolute 

ab-sur-de 

obs%ird 

ac-tri-cc 

actress 

a-flai-re 

business 

am-pou-Io 

blister 

ap-pe-tit 

appetite 

a-prc-te 

asperity 

a-rai-gnee 

spider 

ar-m  01-re 

cabinet 

ar-tis-tc 

artist 

as-si-du 

assiduous 

a-tro-ce 

atrocious 

au-ber-ge 

inn 

a-voi-ne 

oats 

aus-te-re 

amiere 

ba-bio-le 

hafuMe 

bas-ses-se 

baseness 

ba-ti-ment 

building 

be-Ie-mcnt 

bleating 

ber-gc-re 

shepherdess 

bc-ti-se 

stupidity 

bicn-fai-sant 

benevolent 

bien-se-ant 

becoming 

bien-ve-nu 

welcome 

blan-cha-tre 

whitish 

bles-su-re 

vmund 

boi-se-rie 

wainscot 

bor-du-re 

edging 

boa-lan-ger 

baker 

bou-ta-de 

whim 

bou-ti-quc 

shop 

bras-se-ric 

brewhousc 

bra-vou-re 

vahwr 

breu-va-ge 

drink 

bro-de-rie 

embroidery 

brou-et-te 

wheelbarrow 

bru-Iu-re 

burning 

brus-que-ment 

bluntly 

ca-de-nas 

padlock 

catn-pa-giie 

country 

ca-re-me 

lent 

car-ross-e 

coach 

cein-tu-re 

girdle 

ce-pen-dant 

however 

cham-pi-gnon 

mushroom 

cha-pe-lier 

hatter 

cha-pel-lc 

chapel 

cha-pi-trc 

chapter 

THREE  SYLLABLES. 


■  char-Ia-tan 

quavk 

char- ret- te 

cart 

cha-ti-ment 

chastisement 

chau-de-ment 

wcvrmly 

cliau-die-rc 

copper 

chau-fla-ge 

fuel 

^hau-ssu-rc 

shoes,  stockings 

ci-vie  re 

hand-barrow 

cla-ve-cin 

harpsichord 

clo-a-quo 

sewer 

co-li-que 

colic 

co-lle-ge 

colles'c 

co-lli-ne 

hill  ^ 

co-lo-nnc 

column 

co-lo-ris 

colouring 

co-me-dic 

comedy 

co-m  e-die  n 

comedian 

co-mmer-fant 

'merchant 

com-}«a-gnic 

company 

com-pa-gnon 

companion 

con-dui-te 

behavimir 

con-que-rant 

conqueror 

con-que-te 

co'nquest 

cons-tam-ment 

constantly 

con-ti-gu 

cantiguo'us 

cor-do-nnier 

shoemaker 

co-ri-ace 

tough 

cor-ni-chon 

girkin 

cou  chet-te 

couch 

cou-ro-niie 

a'own 

cou-te-las 

hanger 

cou-te-licr 

cull^ 

cou-tu-re 

seam 

cra-moi-si 

crimson 

cre-du-le 

credulous 

cri-ti-que 

critic 

cru-au-te 

cruelty 

cui-si-ne 

kitchen 

cul-bu-te 

imrible 

cu-re-dent 

tooth-pick 

de-com-bres 

rubbish 

de-go\i-tant 

disgusting 

de-jeu-ner 

breakfast 

de-ineu-re 

abode 

tles-ho-nneur 

dishonoaiv 

des-po-te 

despot 

dis-ci-plc 

pupiT' 

dis-gra-ce 

disgrace 

dro-guis-te 

druggist 

droi-tu-rc 

uprightness 

e-cha-faud 

scaffold 

e-chel-le 
e-che-vea.u[ 
e-cu-me 
cm-pe-reur 
em-pla-trc 
em-plet-te 
en-clu-inc 
en-ga-gean£ 
en-ne-mi 
en-sei-gne 
e-pa-gneul 
e-pi-ce 
e-pi-cier 
e-pou-se 
es-ca-lier 
cs-pa-cc 
es-pc-cc 
es-quis-se 
cs-tra-gon 
e-tei-gnoir 
-£-tour-di 
e-vc-clie 
e-veil-le 
cx-ces-sif 
ex-em-ple 
fa-bu-leux 
fa-^a-de 
fai-en-ce 
fa-ii-neux 
fa-rou-chc 
fi-las-se 
fleu-ris-te 
foi-bles-se 
fo-la-tre 
fou-droy-ant 
four-bis-seur 
four-ru-ro 
fram-boi-se 
fri-su-re 
-froi-ssu-re 
gi-ro-ffe 
go-be-Iet 
gou-lu-ment 
gue-ri-son 
gui-mau-ve 
na-lei-ne 
‘  hav-di-ment 
‘  ha-ri-cot 
lior-lo-ge 
lior-ri-ble 
ho-tes-se 
i  gno-rant 
im-men-sc 
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ladder 

skein 

froth 

cmperar 

2'>lasteo' 

furchase 

anvil 

engaging 

enemy 

sign 

spaniel 

spice 

grocer 

vnfe 

stair-case 

space 

kind 

sketch 

stragon 

extinguisher 

thoughtless 

bishoprick 

axeake 

immoderaie 

example 

fabulous 

front 

dclft-xearc 

mealy 

jiex'ce 

flax 

florist 

xeeakness 

playful 

thxindenng 

sxeord-cutkr 

fur 

raspbernj 

cmiin^ 

bx'xiising 

cloves 

goblet 

spsedily 

cure 

max'sh-malloxv 

breath 

boldly 

French  bean 

clock 

horrid 

landlady 

ignorant 

immense 


im-pii-ni 
in  cen-die 
in-co-nnu 
in-ge-nti 
^i-nhu-main 
in-sec- te 
ins-truc-tif 
i-voi-re 
i-vro-crne 
ja-qaet-te 
jour-na-Her 
iai  tie -re 
lan-gou-reux 
len-til-lc 
li-ina-con 
ma-ga-mn 
mal-a-droit 
ma-noeu-vre 
mar-mi'ton 
mas-cu-lin 
me-con-tent 
me-moi-re 
me-na-ger 
men-son-ge 

^  o 

me-pn-se 
n>e-tlio  de 
,  mo-des-tie 
mon-ta-gnard 
mou-tar-de 
mur-mu-TC 
na-tu-rel 
nau-fra-ge 
ne-an-moins 
no-bles-se 
noi-ra-tre 
o-bli-geant 
om-bra-ge 
o-ppro-bre 
o-ra-geux 
or-fe-vre 
or-phc-lin 
pa-moi-son 
pan-tou-fle 
pa-pe  tier 
pa-ra-sol 
pa-ren-te 
pa-rois-se 
pas-sa-bic 
pois-sar-dc 
poi-tri-ne 
por-tie-re 
pos-tu-ve 
po-ta-ge 


unpunished 

conflagration 

nnknoien 

ingexmous 

inhuxnan 

insect 

instructive 

ivory 

drunkard 

jacket 

journeyman 

milk  wonmn 

languishing 

lexitil 

snail 

ICO, rehouse 

axvkxcard 

laboux'cr 

scullion. 

xiiasctUine 

discontented 

xnemorxj 

fh'dfty 

falsehood 

niidake 

method 

modesty 

Mghlandxr 

xnxistard 

xnxirmur 

xiatxiral 

shipwreck 

xievertheless 

nobility 

blackish 

obliging 

shade 

disgrace 

stormy 

goldsmith 

orphan 

fainting-fit 

slipper 

stationer 

uxnbrellei 

kinswoman 

parish 

tolerable 

fishwoman 

breast 

coach  door 

pxosbuxe 

p>or  ridge 
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pous-sie-re 
pre-tex-te 
prin-ces-se 
pro-mes-se 
pro-tec-teur 
pu-e-ril 
^pui-ssan-cc 
que-rel*le 
Ta-pie-re 
ra-tie-re 
re-col-te 
re-ser-ve 
-re-ssour-ce 
re-trai-te 
re-ve-rie 
rou-gea-tre 
rus-ti-que 
scan-da-leux 
scrti-pu-leux 
se-an-ce 
ser-ru-rc 
sif-fle-mcnt 
sim-ple-ment 
so-bri-quct 
solen-nel 
so-nnet  te 
so-no-rc 


dust 

'pretence 

princess 

promise 

protector 

childish 

po7f>er 

quarrel 

rapier 

rat-trap 

crop 

reserved 

resource 

retirement 

meditation 

reddish 

rural 

sca'fidalms 

sa'upulous 

sittinsr 

lock 

whistling 
ploi'iily 
nick  'name 
solemn 
Utile  bell 
sonoi'ous 


i  sou-cou-pc 
soup-y.o-nneux 
spcc-ta-cle 
;  splen-di-de 
i  suc-ces-seur 
i  su  -pre-me 
i  synip-t(Vmc 
!  tcin-tu-re 
I  ten-dres-se 
te-ne-breux 
the-a-tre 
the-ic-rc 
;  toi-Iet-tc 
tour-ne-vis 
tou-te-fois 
tri-che-rie 
I  tri-om-phe 
!  trom-pet-te 
j  tu-mul-te 
va-can-ccs 
ver-get-tc 
ver-mis-seau 
i  vic-toi-re 
vi-gou-reux 
vil-la-goois 
voi-tu-re 
I  ze-phir 


saucer 

suspicious 

sight 

splendid 

successor 

swpremc 

symptom, 

dying 

tenderness 

dark 

theatre 

tea, -pot 

toilet 

screw-driver 

nevertheless 

cheat 

triumph 

trumpet 

i  umult 

holidays 

brush 

small  worm 

victerry 

vigorous 

countryman 

carriage 

zephyr 


15.  OF  GENDER. 

There  are  but  two  genders  in  French,  the  masculine 
and  feminine. 

The  masculine  gender  expresses  the  male  kind,  as  nn 
homme,  a  man  ;  un  lion,  a  lion. 

The  feminine  gender  denotes  the  female  kind,  as  une 
fe'inme,  a  woman  ;  une  lionne,  a  lioness. 

The  French  language  has  no  neuter  ;  consequently,  inan¬ 
imate  objects  are  either  masculine  or  feminine.  Foreigners 
experience  great  difficulty  in  that  respect,  for,  as  the  article, 
pronoun  and  adjective  which  refer  to  a  noun,  must  agree 
with  it  in  gender,  as  well  as  in  number,  much  attention 
must  be  paid  to  ascertain  the  former.  To  enable  them  to  do 
this,  no  general  rules  can  efficiently  be  given,  on  account 
of  the  numberless  exceptions  wliich  occur.  We  think  that 
ear  and  practice  are  the  safest  and  most  correct  guides 
which  can  be  followed,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  the  only  ones 
which  the  French  themselves  have,  who  hardly  ever  make 
a  mistake,  if  we  except  the  uneducated  ;  ^ve,  therefore, 
strongly  recommend  them  to  the  English  learners.  Unwil¬ 
ling,  however,  to  withhold  from  them  any  part  of  the  as- 
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eistance  they  rna.y  look  for  in  a  grammar  like  this,  we  will 
give  some  general  rules  with  their  exceptions. 

16.  GENERAL  RULES. 


TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  GENDER  OF  NOUNS  SUBSTANTIVES  IN 
FRENCH,  WITH  THEIR  EXCEPTIONS. 

1.  God,  his  angels,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  are  of  the 
masculine  gender. 

2.  All  diminutives  of  animals,  when  there  is  but  one 
common  denomination  for  both  sexes,  are  of  the  masculine 
gender,  whatever  may  be  the  gender  of  the  root  from  which 
they  are  derived,  as  un  lionceau,  un  souriceau,  un  perdreau, 
uti  cornillas,  un  carpillon,  un  coideuvreau,  un  vipereau,  un 
becasseau,  &c.  except  une  hecassine  ;  but  these  two  latter, 
although  derived  from  the  word  becasse,  and  belonging  to 
the  genus,  are  not  of  the  same  species.  In  other  cases,  the 
diminutives  follow  the  gender  their  sex  indicates,  as  un 
poidain,  une  pouliche,  un  cochef,  une  poulette. 

.3,  Diminutives  of  inanimate  objects  generally  follow  the 
gender  of  their  roots,  as  batelet,  maisonnette,  globule,  from 
bateau,  maison,  globe,  &.c.  ;  but  un  corbillon,  un  soliveau, 
un  cruchon,  une  savonnelie,  un  trousseau,  from  la  corheille, 
la  solive,  la  cruche,  le  savon,  and  la  trousse,  and  many 
others  do  not. 

4.  All  the  names  of  the  days,  months,  and  seasons  of 
the  year,  are  of  the  masculine  gender,  except  automne,  -which 
is  of  both  genders  ;  wdien,  however,  the  diminutive  mi  (half) 
is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  month,  the  compound  word  then 
takes  the  feminine  gender,  as  la  mi-mai,  la  mi-aout,  la  mi-ca~ 
renie  ;  mi  standing  for  demi,  f.  ;  la  St.  Jean,  la  St,  Michel, 
and  other  saints’  days  are  feminine  ;  fete  de  being  understood, 
us  la  FeTE  DE  St.  .lean. 

of  trees,  except  yeuse,  a  sort  of  oak. 
of  shrubs,  with  some  exceptions, 
of  metals,  without  excepting  platine,  formerly 
feminine, 

of  minerals,  a  few  excepted, 
colours,  without  excepting 

VIsabelle,  le  Feuille-morte,  &c.  though  they  have 
^  a  feminine  termination. 

of  mountabis,  except  when  the  words  Montague,  cbte,  ^  w 
are  understood  ;  les  CordMlieres,  les  Alpes. 
of  winds,  except  la  bise,  la  tramontane,  la  brise,  and 
.  ,  les  moussons. 

of  towns,  except  those  which  necessarily  take  the 
article  la  before  them,  as  la  Rochelle,  la  Ferte- 
sur'Anbe,  &c.  and  others. 
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7.  Ordinal,  distributive,  and  proportional  numbers,  adjec¬ 
tives,  and  infinitives  of  verbs,  prepositions  and  adverbs,  all 
these,  when  used  substantively,  are  masculine,  as  le  tiers,  le 
(mart,  un  cinquieme,  le  (quadruple,  le  beau,  le  sublime,  le  boire, 
le  manger,  le  mieux,  le  pour,  le  contre,  un  parallele,  (a  com¬ 
parison.)  &c.  except  la  moitie,  and  the  elliptical  forms  of 
speech,  une  courbe,  line  iangente,  une  perpendiculaire,  une 
parallele,  une  antique,  used  for  une  ligne  courbe,  line  ligne 
tangent e,  &c.  Antique  is  feminine,  for  the  same  reason  ; 
the  word  niMaiUe,  or  statue  appearing  to  be  understood. 

8.  Names  of  virtues  are  of  the  feminine  gender,  except 
courage,  merit e. 

17.  GENDERS  OF  NOUNS, 

TO  BE  KNOWN  FROM  THRIR  TERMINATION. 

9.  The  termination  in  an  e  mute,  is  called  a  feminine 
termination  ;  any  other  is  called  masculine.  This  distinction 
arises  probably  from  the  circumstance  that  most  nouns  of  the 
feminine  gender  end  with  an  e  mute,  thus  la  table,  la  riviere, 
la  rue,  la  plants,  la  iete,  lafenetre  ;  but  to  this  general  rule 
there  are  innumerable  exceptions,  which  we  will  notice  as 
we  speak  of  other  terminations. 

10.  Names  of  states,  empires,  kingdoms  and  provinces  are 
of  the  gender  which  their  terminations  indicate  ;  except 
le  Bengale,  le  Mexique,  le  Peloponese,  le  Maine,  le  Perche, 
Rouergiie,  le  Bigorre,  le  Vallage,  la  Franche-comte,  and 
perhaps  a  few  more. 

J 1.  The  names  of  fruits,  grain,  plants,  and  flowers,  follow 
pretty  generally  the  gender  of  their  terminations,  but  there 
are  too  many  exceptions  to  be  introduced  here. 

18.  TABLE, 

SHOWING  THE  GENDER  OF  ALL  WORDS  WHICH  DO  NOT 

END  IN  e  MUTE. 


MASCULINE. 

0 . 0 

f  Aparte,  arrete,  bene-") 
j  dicite,  comte,  cote,  * 
j  ete,  pate,  traite,  le, 

1  the,  Lethe . 

jQ  ^  alibi,  biribi,  lundi,  gui,  ) 
\  grand  merci,  etc .  . .  5 

15  convoi,  effroi,  etc . 

30  S  vertigo,  indigo, 

(  etc. . . 


FEMININE. 

...  (  amitie,  inimitie,  moi-  >  . 

J  tie,  pitie .  j 

r  absurdite,  beaute,  cha-  ^ 

.  J  rite,  cite,  dignite,  I 

I  fidelite,  generosite,  j 

f  etc.  etc . J 

.  5  Four  mi,  merci,  gagui,  )  ^ 

\  apres-midi .  J 

-oi  foi,  loi,  paroi .  3 

-o  albugo,  virago .  2 
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10 1 
200 


6 

A 


100 


200-^ 


MASCULINE, 
fichu,  cru,  ecu,  tissu, 

etc . 

aloyau,  anneau,  etc. 
etc . 

brcf,  chalef,  chef,  fief,  ) 

grief,  relief. . $ 

claim,  essaira,  abat-  ^ 

faiin . 5 

an,  ban,  cran,  ecran,  > 

pan,  etc . j 

bain,  baise-main,  a-^ 
vant-main,  garde-  I 
main,  tourne-inain, 
essuie-main,  gain,  I 
frein,  basin,  etc..  . . 


•u 

-au 


-cf 

•aim 

-an 


FEMININE. 

( bru,  glu,  tribu,  vcr-  ) 

t  tu .  S 

^  eau,  peau,  surpeau, 

^  sans-peau . 

clef,  nef,  soif. . 

« 

faim,  malc-fai.m . 

maman . 


4 

4 


3 


-in  fin,  main,  nonnain. 


5 
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scion,  bastion,  bes-J 
tion,  Ixion . 


gabion,  taudion,  mil¬ 
lion,  lion,  ardelion, 
fourmillion,  tre  mi- 
on,  capion,  turnion,  V 
camion,  lampion, 
septentrion,  brim- 
borion,  gavion,  etc. 
alc3mn,  clay  on,  cray-^ 
on,  rayon,  sayon,  ! 
trayon,  lampro^mn,  t 

Amphictryon . J 

brise-raison . 


r  -cion  "I 
I  -sion  j 
-tion 
-gion 
-nion 
-xion 
•bion 
-dion 
-lion 
-mion 
-pion 
-rion 
-vioB 

-yon 

-aison 

-eson 
-i.son 
-uson 


15<! 


peson,  bison,  grison, 
groison,  horizon, 
sison,  tison,  oison,- 
poison,  contre-poi-  ( 

son,  buson . J 

basson,  caisson,  ca- 
vesson,  taison,  pois- 
son,  cosson,  buisson, 
frison,  herisson,  mau- 


succion,  cession,  fric-  ' 

.  tion,  gestion,  re- 

^  gion,  opinion,  re-  S 
flexion,  fluxion,  etc.  j 
etc.  etc .  I 


.rebellion,  dent-delion, 
alluvion . 


1100 


disson, 


nourrisson. 


-sson 


4 

20 


palisson,  polisson,  u- 
nisson,  saucisson, 

courson . 

arcanson,  echanson, ) 

tenson.  pinson . ^ 

charan^on,  cavcfon,  i 
courson,  pinf-on,  su-  > 


cargaison,  etc.  etc _ _ 

f  garnison,  guerison,'] 
j  prison , trahison,  cloi- 

j  son,  froison,  moi-  ^ 

son,  ptamoison,  loi-  j 
son,  camuson . J 


isson,  boisson,  moi-  ) 
sson,  cuisson,  salis- 
son,  mousson . ) 


30 


11 


<; 


-nson  ^chanson. 


pen,  etc, 


-ron 


Sfacon,  contrefafon,  ) 
malfa^on,  leron,  > 
ran  f  on . ) 
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30 

150 

70 

15 

12  < 

700 


250 


MASCULINE, 
brulon,  gueridon,  etc.  . 
tendron,  jeunc  ten- 
dron,  baron,  etc.  . . 
abattis,  appentis,  iris, 

tourne-vis,  etc . 

bois,  mois,  carquois, 

(  harnois,  etc . 

r  adent,  chiendent,  li-' 

'  ondent,  claqiiedent 
cure-dent,  Occident,  f 

trident,  etc . J 

i  acharnementj  assorti-  > 

f  ment,  etc . ^ 

'  ballet,  billet,  bosquet,"] 
ininuit,  conduit,  re-  ( 
duit,  etc.  billot,  bru-  ! 
lot,  complot,  etc.  j 
bout,  gout,  ragout,  j 

etc . J 

r  paix,  choix,  crucifix, 

1 5  J  prix 

f  courroux 

C  art,  depart,  champart, 
20  /  rempart,  efibrt,  port, 

I  sort,  tort,  etc 

I  fer,  vei’,  hiver,  etc.  air, 
40  eclair,  etc,  tour,  con-  S 

f  tour,  four,  etc.  ) 

bonheur,  malheur, 
labeur,  honneur, 
deshonneur,  cceur, 
anticceur,  creve- 
ccBur,  choeur,  chou 
fleur,  pleurs,  equa- 
teur,  secteur,  etc. 
etc . 


FEMININE. 

-don  dondon. . . .  1 

-Ion  f  laideron,  souillon,  to- } 

-ron  i  tillon . ^ 

-IS  S  souris,  chaU-  >  , 

^  ve-souris,  vis,  iris . .  $  ^ 

-ois  fois . .  1 

-dent  dent,  surdent,  gent. ....  3 

-gent 

-ineht  jument . 1 


foret,  nuit,  dot,  glout. 


choix,  crucifix,  )  -ix  i  paix,  croix,  noix,  poix,  1 
:,  etc.  taux,  houx,  >  -aux  ^  voix,  perdrix,chaux,  >  9 

rroux,epoux,etc.  3  -oux  (  faux,  toux . 3 


-art  (  hart,  part,  niort,  ina- 
-ort  \  Icmort 


900  <: 


I 

.  ^ 


•  cr  • 

( cuiller,  mer,  chair, 
-air  \  ,  ’  ’ 

-our  ^  . 

'aigreur,  ampleur,  ar-  '' 
dcur,  blancheur,  can¬ 
dour,  chaleur,  chaii- 
-eur  fleleur,  clameur,  cou- 
leur,  douceur,  dou- 
leur,  epaisseur,  er- 
reur,  fadeur,  defa- 
^  vcur,  ferveur,  fleur,  ^ 


STG 


passe-fleur,  sans-fleur,  fraicheur,  fraj^cur,  froideur,  fureur,  grandeur, 
grosseur,  hauteur,  horreur,  huineur,  laideur,  langueur,  largeur,  lenteur, 
liqueur,  longueur,  lourdeur,  lueur,  maigreur,  moiteur,  noirceur,  odeur, 
paleur,  pesanteur,  pcur,  primeur,  profondeur,  puanteur,  pudeur,  impu- 
deur,  rigueur,  raideur,  rondeur,  rougeur,  rousseur,  rumeur,  saveur, 
senteur,  soeur,  souleur,  splendeur,  sueur,  teneur,  terreur,  tiedeur,  tor- 
peur,  toufteur,  tumeur,  valeur,  non-valeur,  vapeur,  verdeur,  vigueur, 
and  moeurs  ;  besides  basseur,  rancceur,  tremeur,  three  words  now  (wsolelc, 
making  in  the  whole  the  number  of  seventy-six. 

There  are  a  great  many  proper  names  of  females,  which,  though  they 
may  not  have  th<f  feminine  termination,  are  of  that  gender,  as  the 
learner,  from  their  nature,  will  easily  comprehend ;  such  are,  among 
the  heathens,  Pallas,  Ceres,  Phetis,  Venus,  Junon,  Didon,  etc.  Among 
Christian  names,  Sara,  Deborah,  Elizabeth,  Agnes,  etc.  and  many  of 
these  are  contractions,  as  Eanchvn  for  Fanny,  Lison^  Louison,  Marion, 
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Manon,  Nanon,  JeoAiiietm,  Macklon,  Tonlmi,  Cataiit,  Margot^  Goion, 
Babet.,  Buhcau^  Isabeau. 

As  this  list  of  exceptions  will  be  found  pretty  accurate,  all  other 
nouns,  that  belong  to  this  termination,  must  be  strictly  considered  as 
being  of  the  masculine  genderj  since  they  are  not  enumerated  in  this 
Table. 


19.  A  TABLt:  OF  SUBSTANTIVES, 

tllAT  ARE  MASCULINE  IN  ONE  SIGNIFICATION  AND  FEMININE 

IN  ANOTHER. 


MASCULINE. 

Assistant,  helper 
eagle,  a  great  genius 
an  angel 
am  alder  tree 
barb,  a  Barbary  horse 

Bard,  a  poet 

red-breast 
a  sort  o  f  privateer 
a  scroti  or  ornament  in  } 
painting  ) 

a  caravan,  a  boy 
cornet,  a  standard  bearer 
a.  couple,  a  man  and  wife 
Croat,  a  Croatian  soldier 
a  crape 
cm  echo 

ensign,  cm  officer 
example,  model,  instance 
a  gimlet,  a  piercer 
Cl  large  vat 
keeper,  warden 
hoar  frost 
the  rolls,  a  register 
gules  in  heraldry 
guide,  director 
heliotrope,  sunflower 
iris,  the  rainbow,  iris  of 
the  eye 

lacker,  a  kind  of  varnish 
a  book 

a  hat  of  otteds  hair 
handle  of  a  tool 
a  labourer 


FEMININE. 

Aid,  help,  suppeert 
a  standard 
a  kind  of  thornhack 
an  ell,  a  sort  of  meoxure 
beard 

^  a  slice  oj  bacon,  horse- 
i  armour 
cow-parsnip 
caper  {a  fruU) 

carioxich,  cartridge 

a  notch,  a  sow 
a  womaods  head-dress 
a  brace,  a  pair,  two  of  a  sort 
a  cravat,  neckcloth 
a  pancake 
Echo,  a  nymph 
a  sign  post 
a  copy  for  writing 
a  wood,  a  forest 
lightning-,  thunderbolt 
watch,  hilt,  mirse 
Cl  snake  {in  heraldry) 
a  graft 

the  mouth  of  beasts 
reins  in  driving 
heliotrope,  jasper 
<  sprig-crystal,  a  proper 
\  name 
lacca,  gum-lac 
a  pound 
an  otter 

«  sleeve,  English  channel 
the  working  of  a  ship 


Aide 

aigle 

ange 

aune 

barbe 

barde 

berce 

capre 

cartouche 

coche 

cornette 

couple 

cravate 

crepe 

echo 

enseigne 

exemple 

Ibret 

foudre 

garde 

givre 

greffe 

gueule 

guide 

heliotrope 

iris 

laque 

livre 

loutre 

manche 

manoeuvre 


Aide 

aigle 

ange 

aune 

barbe 

barde 


Of  this  table  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  French  word 
stands  in  the  middle  column  and  its  signification  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left.  When  it  has  the  meaning  which  stands  on*the  left,  it  is 
masculine ;  when  that  which  stands  on  the  right  it  is  feminine. 


OP  GENDER. 
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memoir y  a  bill 
thanks 
mood^  mode 
a  pier^  or  mound 
mould,  cast,  form 
a  ship-boy 

the  philosopher'’ s  stone 
office,  prayers 
ombre,  a  game  at  cards 
singular  is  mas. 
page  of  a  prince,  etc. 
a  merry  andrew 

a  hand’s  breadth 

pantomim.e 
Easter,  Easlerr-day 
a  comparison 
pendulum 

le  Perche,  in  France 
summit,  highest  pitch 
anybody,  nobody  (a  pro¬ 
noun') 

spade,  ad  cards 
gnats'Mipper,  a  bird 
a  plane-tree 
a  stove,  a  canopy 
post,  a  military  station 
punto  at  cards 
purple  colour,  purples, 
(a  disease) 
a  pretence 

quadril  at  cards 

the  caUing  back  a  hawk 
rest,  relaxation 
a  glass  coach 
a  sort  of  pear-tree 
Satyr,  a  sylvan  god 
serpentarius 
nap,  slumber 
a  smile 
a  porter 

holder,  a  book-keeper 

a  tour,  turn,  trick 

triumph 

trumpeter 

space 

a  vase,  vessel 

a  hat  of  vigo7iia  wool 
a  veil 


me  moire 

merci 

mode 

mole 

moule 

mousse 

oeuvre 

office 

ombre 

orgue 

page 

paillasse 

palme 

pantomime 

paque 

parallele 

pendule 

perche 

periode 

personne 

pique 

pivoine 

plane 

poele 

poste 

ponte 

pourpre 

pretexte 

quadrille 

reclame 

relache 

remise 

sans-peau 

satyre 

serpentaire 

somme 

souris 

suisse 

teneur 

tour 

triomphe 

trompette 

vague 

vase 

vigogne 

voile 


FEMININE. 

memory 
pity,  mercy 
fashion 

mole,  moon-calf 
muscle,  a  shell-fish 
moss,  a  plant 
action,  an  author’s  work 
pantry,  larder,  buttery 
shade,  shadow 
plurdl  is  feminine 
page  in  a  book 
a  straw  bed 

i  the  branch  of  a  palm- 
\  tree,  victory 
a  dumb  show 
the  passover 
a,  parallel 
a  clock 

pole,  perche,  a  fish 
period,  epocha 

a  person  (a  noun) 

a  pike 

peony,  a  flower 
plane,  an  insirumeuxl 
a  frying-pan 
the  post  for  letters 
the  laying  of  eggs 

purple  fish,  purple  die 

pretext 

5  party  of  horse  in  a  tour- 
(  'nament 

a  catch-word  (in  printing) 
harbour 

a  coach-house,  a  remittance 
a  sort  of  pear 
a  satire,  a  lampoon 
snake-root,  dragon’s  wort 
sum,  load,  name  of  a  river 
a  mouse 
Switzerland 
tenor,  purpoH,  content 
toxoer,  rook  at  chess 
a  trump 
trumpet 
a  xvave,  surge 
{ the  slime  m  ponds,  lakes, 
\  etc. 

a  vigon,  or  llama 
a  sail 


D 
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20.  A  VOCABULARY, 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 


IN  TWENTY-THREE  CHAPTERS. 

*4*  In  the  following  V ocabulary,  the  Gender  has  been  affixed  only 
to  those  Nouns  that  are  not  included  in  the  preced'uig  Rules. 

OP  THE  UNIVERSE  IN  GENERAL. 


Dieu 

createur 

Jesus-Christ 

Trinite 

Saint-Esprit 

ange 

archange 

prophete 

Messie 

sauveur 

redempteur 

Vierge  Mario 

ap6tre 

6vangeliste 

martyr 

saint 

paradis 

ciel 

enter 

diable 

nature 

univers 

monde  m. 

element 

terre 

eau 

feu 

air 

'"firmament 

etoile 

planete 

comete 

constellation 

soleil 

rayon  du  soleil 

lune 

eclipse 

orage  m. 

tonnerre  m, 

6clair 

brouillard 


God 
creator 
Jesus  Christ 
'Trinity 
Holy  Ghost 
angel 
archangel 
prophet 
Messiah 
saviour 
redeemer 
Virgin  Mary 
apostle 
evangelist  . 
martyr 
saint 
paradise 
heaven 
hell 
devil 
nature 
universe 
world 
element 
earth 
water 
fire 
air 
sky 
star 
planet 
comet 

constellation 

sun 

sun-beam 

moon 

eclipse 

storm 

thunder 

lightning 

fog 


pluie 

arc-en-ciel 

ondee 

neige 

grele 

glace 

gelee 

degel 

rosee 

creature 

globe  m. 

sphere 

hemisphere  m. 
horizon 
degre 
longitude 
latitude 
j  points  cardi- 
(  naux  pi. 
orient,  ou  est 
Occident,  ou 
ouest 

septentriun, 
ou  nord 
midi,  ou  sud 
climat 
region 
continent 
Europe 
Asie 
Afrique 
Amerique 
empire  m. 
royaurae  m. 
republique 
pays 
colonie 
principaute 
electoral 
province 
comt6 


rain 

rainbeno 

shower 

snow 

hail 

ice 

frost 

thaw 

dew 

creature 

globe 

sphere 

hemisphere 

horizon 

degree 

longitude 

latitude 

cardinal  points 

east 

west 

north 

south 

climate 

region 

continent 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

America 

empire 

kingdom 

republic 

countmj 

colony 

principality 

electorate 

province 

shire  or  county 
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m 


!le  islmid 

Chersonese 
cap 

promontoirc  m, 
isthme  m, 
montagne 
raont 
^colline 
sommct 
pente,  au  pen¬ 
chant  ) 

hauteur 
vallee 
vallon 
abime  m, 
desert 
plaine 
marais 
rive 

rivage  m. 
cote 
Tocher* 


Chermiesiis 
cape 

promontory 
isthmus 
mountain 
mount 
hill 

summit 

^  declivity 

eminence 

valley 

dale 

abyss 

desert 

plain 

marsh  or  fen 

bank  (of  a  river') 

shore 

coast 

rock 


roche^ 

rock 

roc* 

rock 

ecueil* 

shoal 

banc* 

sandj  bank 

recif* 

reef  of  rocks 

brisans* 

breakers,  surf 

cime 

top 

pierre 

stone 

pont 

bridge 

chausseo 

causeway,  road 

gue 

ford 

qual 

wharf  or  quay 

route 

road 

sentier 

path 

fosse 

ditch 

gravier 

gravel 

sable  7n. 

sand 

gabion 

S7nall  sand 

poussiere 

dust 

ocean 

ocean 

mer 

sea 

golf  m. 

g7df 

bale 

bay 

rade 

road  (for  ships) 

ansc 

creek 

canal 

channel 

detroit 

courant 

maree 

flux 

reflux 

vague 

flots  pL 

ondes  jn, 

havre  m. 

port 

lac 

riviere 
fleuve  m. 
embouchure 
ruisseau 
debordement 
deluge  m. 
inondation 
ecluse 
digue 
etang 
vivier 
Reservoir 
abreuvoir 
bain 
citerne 
fontaine 
source 
puits 
pompe 
bateau 
barque 
bac 

coche  d’eau  m, 
gabare 


navire  m. 
vaisseau 
paquebot 
flam  me 
eiincelle 
chaleur 
furnee 
incendie  vu 
chauflfage  m. 
charbon 
charbon  de  terre  pit  coal 
charbon  de  bois  charcoal 
braise  small  coal 

\  lurf 
5  peat 


strait 

current 

tide 

flowing 

ebbing 

wave 

billows^  waves 

waters 

haven 

harbour 

lake 

river 

greed  river 
mouth  of  a  river 
brook 
overfiow 
deluge 
inundation 
flood-gate^  sluice 
dyke 
pond 
fish-pond 
bason 
horse-phnd, 
bath 
cistern 
fountain 
source 
loell 
pump 
boat 
bark 

ferry-boat 

barge 

lighter 

ship 

vessel 

packet-boat 

blaze 

spark 

heat 

smoke 

conflagration 

fttel 

coals 


tourbe 


*  These  seven  words  do  not  con\ey  in  French  the  same  idea;  th® 
four  latter  relate  to  the  sea. 
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bois 

biiche 

fagot 

c(j^peaux  j)l. 

cendre 

suie 

feu 

atmosphere 

vent 

zephyr 

vapeur 

lumiere 

tenebres  pi. 

chaleur 

froid 

nue,  nueo 

nuage  m. 

nielle 

humidite 

serein 

tourbillon 

orage  m. 

tempete 

ondee 

calme  m. 

eternite 

temps 

siecle  m. 

epoque 

Seriode  in. 
ate 

an,  annee 

mois 

Janvier 

fevrier 

mars 

avril 

mai 

juin 

juillet 

aout 

septembre 
octobre 
novembre 
decembre 
semaine 
jour 
journee 
*  'aujourd’hui 
demain 
tier 


1C00(L 

log  of  wood 

faggot 

chips 

ashes 

soot 

fire 

atmosphere 

wind 

zephyr 

vapour 

light 

da/rkness 

heat 

cold 

cloud 

cloud 

blight 

dampness 

mildew 

whirlwind 

storm 

tempest 

shenoer 

calm 

eternity 

time 

age  or  cent  ury 

epoch 

period 

date 

year 

month 

jamuary 

february 

march 

april 

may 

fine 

july 

august 

September 

October 

november 

december 

week 

day 

day 

to-day 

to-morrow 

yesterday 


lundi 

mardi 

mercredi 

jeudi 

vendredi 

samedi 

dimanche 

heure 

demi-heure 

quart-d ’heure 

aurore 

aube 

matin 

matinee 

midi 

I’apres-midi 

I’apres-dinee 

soir 

soiree 

crepuscule  m. 

nuit 

minuit 

minute 

scconde 

moment 

instant 

saison 

printemps 

etc 

automne 

hiver 

carnaval 

careme  m. 

mi-careme 

paque 

pentecote 

la  Saint  Jean 

I’avent 

noei 

fete 

equinoxe  m.  ■ 

solstice  m. 

canicule 

fenaison 

moisson 

vendange 

tonte 

s  cmailles  pi. 
conge 


mondmj 

tuesday 

Wednesday 

thursday 

friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

hour 

half  an  hour 
<  quarter  "of  an 
\  hour  . 
aurora 
dawn 
morning 
forenoon 
noon 


^  evening 

twilight 

night 

midnight 


minute 

second 

momenV' 

instant 

season 

spring 

summer 

autumn 


winter 

carnaval 

lent 

midlent 


caster 

whit-sunday 

midsummer 

advent 

Christmas. 

festival 

equinox 

the  solstice 

the  dog-days 

hay-harvest 

harvest 

vintage 

shearing-time 

sowing-time 

holiday 


Vocabulary. 
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genre  humain 
Homme 
femme 
sexe 
enfant 
garyan 
fille 
vier^e 
virginite 
^nfance 
jeunesse 
adolescence 
virilite 
vieillesse 
decrepitude 
Jeune  homm^ 
jeune  fille 
vieillard 
geant 
nain 

pigmee  m. 
mari 
femme 
Veuf 
jveuve 
Orphelin 
orpheline 
heritier 
heritiere 
maitre 
raaitresse 
hole 
hotesse 
domestique 
servante 
voisin  w. 
voisine  /, 
compagnon  vi, 
torapagne/. 
Corps 

membre  7)u 

tronc 

tete 

crane  m. 
front 
visage  m, 
traits  pi. 
oeil 

yeux  pi. 
sourcils  pi. 
paupicre 


mmikvtid 

man 

woman 

sex 

child 

boy,  youth,  T.ad 

girl 

virgin 

virginity 

infancy 

youth 

oAolescence 

manhood 

■cld  age 

decrc'piUidx 

young  man 

young  girl 

old  man 

giant 

dwarf 

pigviij 

husband 

wife 

widoWer 

widow 

orphan  (boy) 

orphan  (girl) 

heir 

heiress 

master 

mistress 

landlord 

landlady 

man  servaid 

maid  servant, 

neighbour 

companion 

body 

member 

trunk 

head 

skull 

forehead 

face 

features 

'eye 

eyes 

eye-brovis 

eye-lid 


nez 

narines  pi. 
bouche 
levres  pi. 
dent 

gencives  pi. 

machoire 

langue 

palais 

joues  pi. 

fossette 

menton 

barbe 

tempes  pi. 

oreille 

cheveuV  pt 

cou 

gosier 

sein 

poitrine 

ventre  m. 

ceinture 

cote 

hanche 

reins  pi. 

genou 

j arret 

rotule 

jambe 

mollet 

pied 

talon 

orteil 

bras 

coude  m. 
aisselle 
epaule 
main 
poing 
poignet 
doigt 
pouce 
ongle  m. 
cote 
cerveau 
cervelle 
squelette  m. 
coeur 
poumon 
foie  m  , 
rale 
D  2 


nose 
nostrils 
mouth  * 
lips 
tooth 
gums 
jaw-bone 
tongue 
palate 
cheeks 
dimple 
chin 
beard 
temples 
ear 
hair 
neck 
thread 
bosom 
chest 
belly 
waist 
'side 
hip 
loins 
knee 
ham 

knee-pan 

leg 

calf  of  the  kg 

foot 

heel 

toe 

arm 

elbovj 

the  arm-pit 
shoulder 
hand 
fst 
wrist 
finger 
thumb 
nml 
rib 

brain 

skeleton 

heart 

lungs 

liver 

spleen 
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estomac 

stomach 

souffle  rn. 

brcaih 

cntrailles  pL 

entrails 

haleine 

breath 

sans 

blood 

respiration 

respiration 

IiumeurB  pL 

Jmmours 

eternuement 

sneezing 

gland  e 

gland 

vue 

sight 

poil 

hair 

onie 

hearing 

chair 

Jlesh 

odorat 

smell 

peau 

skin 

goixt 

taste 

pores  m.  pi. 

pores 

toucher 

touch 

nerf 

nerve 

sentiment 

sense 

a  rt  ere 

arttry 

obscurite 

darkness 

veino 

vein 

ombre 

shade 

os 

bone 

son 

sound 

^  moelle 

marrmo 

bruit 

noise 

ri<ie 

wrinkle 

odeur 

smell 

bouton 

pimple 

puanteur 

stench 

sante 

healih 

saveur 

favour 

temperament 

comtilutio^i 

sensations  pi, 

sensations 

embonpoint 

phmpriess 

chatouil  lenient 

tickling 

maigrcur 

leanness 

plaisir 

pleasure 

leint 

complexion 

joie 

rougeur 

redness 

douleur 

pain 

paleur 

paleness 

faim 

hunger 

port 

carriage 

soif 

thirst 

demarche 

gait 

gesture 

liveliness 

degout 

distaste 

geste  m, 
vivacite 

maiaoie 

mal 

covqjlaint 

enjouemcnt 

sprightliTuss 

incommodite 

illness 

gaiete 

gaiety 

inflmiite 

infirmity 

beaute 

beauty 

indisposition 

illness 

charmes  m. 

charms 

mal  de  dents 

tooth-ache 

attraits  pi. 

attractions 

mal  de  tete 

head-ache 

appas  pi. 

beauties 

mal  aux  yeux 

bad,  sore  cy 

agrement 

pleasantness 

migraine 

megrim 

laideur 

deformity 

vertige  m. 

dizziness 

taille 

figure,  size  | 

evanouissement 

sv'oon 

voix 

voice 

defaillance 

fainting,  sin 

j)aroIc 

speech 

faibiesse 

swoon 

silence  m. 

silence 

demangeaison 

itching 

action 

action 

pesanteur 

heaviness 

mouvement 

moiion 

en gourd issenient  numbness 

repos 

rest 

insomnie 

sleeplessness 

grimace 

grimace 

coup 

blow 

ris,  rire  vi. 

laughter 

contre-coup 

counter-blow 

souris.  sourirc 

smile 

egratignure 

snatch 

[m. 

ecorchure 

excoriation 

humeur 

temper 

entorsc 

sprain 

soupir 

sigh 

foulure 

strain 

gemissc:ncnt 

groan 

enflure 

swelling 

iissoupissement 

drowsiness 

tumeur 

iiimovur 

sommeil 

sleep  i 

meurtrissure 

bruise 

songc  m. 

drcami  i 

contusion 

contusion 

rove  VI. 

dr  CO  VI  i 

bicssure 

wound 
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j  cicatricG 
'  ulcere  m. 
gangrene 
coupure 
brulure 
cor 

'  durillon 
enrouement 
'  rhutne  m. 
toux 

coqueluchc 
Rurdite 
,  frenesie 
folie 
rage 
gouttc 
convulsions  pi. 
vapeurs  pi. 
jfievre 
frisson 
acces 
delire  m. 
crise 

medecino 

medecin 

III. 

amo 
espnt 
genie  m. 
raison 

entendcment 

jugeinent 

sens 

pcnsec 

idee 

imagination 
lantaisie 
caprice  'iru 
volonte 
V,  iiberte 
bel  esprit 
opinion 
sentiment 
verite 
erreur 

vraisemblance 

apparence 

meprisc 

bevuc 

science 

connaissance 


scar 

ulcer 

viortification 

cut 

burn 

corn 

callosity 

hoarseness 

cold 

cough 

hooping-cough 

deafness 

frenzy 

lunacy 

madness 

gout 

convulsions 

vapour 

fevers 

shivering 

fit 

delirium 

crisis 

jdiysic 

physician 


chirurgien 
apothicairo  vi. 
accoucheur 
sage-femme 
consultation 
ordonnance 
remede  m. 
drogues  pi. 
poudres  pi. 
pillules  pi, 
saignee 
lancette 
gouttes  pi. 
bain 

regime  m. 
sirup 
agonie 
mort 

cadavre  vi. 
vie 

guerison 
recliute 
symptomc  m. 
convalescence 


surgeon 

apothecary 

man-midwife 

midwife 

consultation 

prescription 

remedy 

drugs 

ponders 

pills 

bleeding 

lancet 

drops 

bath 

diet 

syrup 

agony 

death 

corpse 

life 

recovery 

relapse 

symptom 

co)ivalcscc7ice 


OF  THE  MIKD  AND  ITS  FACULTIES. 


soul 

mind.,  talent^  wit 

genius 

reason,  sense 

understanding 

judgment 

sense 

thought 

idea. 

imagination 

fancy 

caprice 

will 

lUerly 

wit 

opinion 

sentiment 

truth 

error 

likelihood 

appearance 

mistake 

oversight 

science 

knou'lcdge 


penetration 

sagacite 

disposition 

inclination 

capacite 

me  moire 

souvenir 

oubli 

stupidite 

passion  s/^Z. 

affections  pi. 

amour 

amours  pi. 

hainc 

desir 

probabilite 

apprehension 

esperance 

conffance 

honte 

timidite 

hardiessc 

assurance 

col ere 

courreux 


pe7utrntio7i 

sagacity 

disposition 

inclination 

capacity 

7nemory 

remembrance 

forgetfulness 

stupidity 

passio7ts 

affections 

love 

amxours 

hatred 

desire 

'probability 

app'rehensicni 

hope 

confidence 

shame 

bnshfulness 

boldness 

confidence 

anger 

xvralh 


u 
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fureur 

rage 

ressentiment 

■vengeance 

depit 

tieplaisir 

tristesse 

chagrin 

peine 

desespoir 

doute  m. 

soup9on 

envie 

jalousie 

pitie 

misericorde 

coinpassiort 

terreur 

6pouvante 

indignation 

vertu 

Charite 

justice 

temperance 

sobriete 

force 

raodestie 

civilite 

pudeur 

politesse 

nonnetete 

complaisance 

douceur 

bonte 

amide 

v\nion 

Concorde 

crainte,  peur 

patience 

prudence 

economic^ 

habilete 

industrie 

soin 

diligence 

exactitude 

honneur 

probite 

desinteresse- 

ment 

sagesse 

Constance 

bienveillance 


fury 

rage 

resentment 

revenge 

spite 

displeasure 

sadness 

grief 

sorrow 

despair 

doubt 

suspicion 

envy 

jealousy 

pity 

mercy 

compassion 

terror 

fright 

indignation 

virtue 

charity 

justice 

temperance 

sobriety 

fortitude 

modesty 

civility 

bashfulness 

politeness 

honesty 

complaisance 

sweetness 

goodness 

friendship 

union 

concord 

fear 

patience 

pi'udence 

economy 

skill 

industry 

care 

diligence 

exactness 

honour 

probity 

disinterestedness 


wisdom 

constancy 

bcnevoleuec 


emulation 

faveur 

valeur 

bravoure 

courage  m. 

finesse^  ruse 

adresse 

chastete 

innocence 

liberalite 

generosite 

reconnaissance 

frugalite 

prosperite 

adversite 

moeurs  pi. 

bonheur 

recompense 

prix 

present 

don 

prCt 

grace 

reputation 

vice  m. 

defaut 

imperfection 

avarice 

avtdite 

orgueil 

paresse 

iaineantise 

tranquillite 

paix 

luxe  m. 

mollesse 

impurete 

debauche 

dissolution 

libertinage  m. 

desordre  m. 

dereglement 

mepris 

raillerie 

moquerie 

medisance 

calomnie 

crime 

malice 

mechancete 

tromperie 

perjure  m. 

friponnerie 


emulation 

favour 

valour 

stoutness 

courage 

cunning 

skill 

chastity 

innocence 

liberality 

generosity 

gratitude 

frugality 

prosperity 

adversity 

manners 

happiness 

reward 

prize 

present 

gip 

loan 

grace 

fame 

vice 

defect _ ^ 

imperfection 

avarice 

greediness 

pride 

idleness 

slothfulness 

tranquillity 

peace 

luxury,  pomp 
effeminacy 
lewdness 
revel 

dissoluteness 

libertinism 

disorderly  life 

licentiousness 

contempt 

jest 

mockery 

detraction 

calumny 

crime 

malice 

wickedness 

deceit 

peryiery 

kmivery 
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j  fourberie 

roguery 

1  cnchanteraent 

witchcraft 

1  injustice 

injustice 

1  tort 

wrong 

usure 

usury 

I  achat 

purchase 

1  vente 

sale 

troc 

barter 

gage  m. 

pledge 

depot 

trust 

contrat 

contract 

marche 

bargain 

bassesse 

meanness 

impudence 

impudence 

effronterie 

effrontery 

audace 

audaciousness 

temerity 

temerity 

poltronnerie 

cowardice 

opiniatrete 

stubborness 

obstination 

obstinacy 

cruaute 

cruelty 

dispute 

dispute 

querelle 

quarrel 

brouillerie 

hoil 

babil 

babbling 

caquet 

prating 

nonchalance 

carelessness 

lacheto 

sluggishness 

prodigality 

prodigality 

gourmandise 

gluttony 

impolitesse 

rudeness 

incivility 

incivility 

dissension 

dissension 

impatience 

impatience 

imprudence 

imprudence 

nygligence 

negligence 

malhonnctete 

ruideness 

dyshonneur 

disgrace 

exil 

exile 

bannissement 

banishment 

pusillanimity 

trahison 

perfide 

punition 

chatiment 

legerete 

coquetterk 

badinage  m. 

larcin 

voi 

friponnerie 

tromperie 

ivrognerie 

ivresse 

assassinat 

meurtre  m, 

mensonge  m. 

faussete 

conte  7n, 

sermeut 

malheur 

folie 

extravagance 
coutume 
usage  m. 


labitude 

licence 

exces 

tour 

bagatelles  pi. 

faute 

faiblesse 

inconstance 

ingratitude 

ambition 

faible  m, 

affront 

outrage  m. 

insulte 


fmillanimily 

treachery 

perjidimisness 

punishment 

chastiseTnenb 

levity 

coquet/ry 

sport 

robbery 

theft 

roguery ,  cheating 
deceit 

drunkenness 

ebriety 

murder 

manslaughter 

lie 

falsehood 

tale 

oath 

misfortune 

folly 

madness 

custom 

use 

practice,  custom 
habit 

licentiousness 

excess  ^ 

trick 

trifles 

fault 

weakness 

inconstancy 

ungratefubiess 

ambition 

foible 

affront 

outrage 

insult 


IV.  OF  MEATS  AND  DRINKS. 


nourriture 

alimens  pi. 

vivres  pi. 

provision 

repas 

dejeuner 

diner 


gouter 

collation 


nourishment 

food 

victuals 


provisions 

meal 

breakfast 

dinner 

'I  formerly  a  light 
'■  meal  between 
I  dinner  and 
J  supper 


souper 

festin 

regal 

pain 

croute 

mie 

farine 

son 

pate 

levain 

morceau 


supper 

feast 

treat 

bread 

crust 

crumb 

flour 

bran 

dough 

leojven 

bit,  morsel 
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tranche 

bouchee 

viande 

bouilli 

rot,  r6ti 

boeuf 

mouton 

agneau 

veau 

pore 

venaison 

volaille 

gibier 

gigot 

andouillo 

saucisse 

jambon 

lard 

moutarde 

soupe 

potage  m.. 

bouillon 

consomme 

ragout 

fricassee 

jus 

sauce 

poisson 

salade 

sel 

huile 

vinaigre  vi. 
verjus 
ancliois 
epices  pi. 
poivre  m. 
gingembre  ni. 
muscade 
mac  is 
girofle  m, 
(clous  de) 
canelle 
oublies  pi. 

V. 

habillement 

haides 

habit 

habit  complet 

veste 

gilet 

gilet  de  laine 
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slice 

mouthful 

meat 

fresh  boiled  beef 

roast  ‘ineat 

beef 

mutton 

lamb 

veal 

pork 

venison 

fowls 

game 

a  les  of  mutton 

chitterlings 

sausage 

ham 

bacon 

mustard 

soup 

pottage 

broth 

gravy  soup 

ragout 

fricassee 

gravy 

sauce 

fish 

saUad 

salt 

oil 

vinegar 
verjuice 
anchovies 
spices 
pepper 
ginger 
nutmeg 
mace 

cloves 

cinnamon 
wafers 


sucre  m. 

cassonade 

dessert 

fruit 

pate 

gateau 

tourte,  tarto 

biscuit 

macaron 

crepes 

confitures  pi. 
gelee 

marnielade 

conserve 

tablettes  pi. 

dragees  pi. 

pralines  pi. 

fromage  m. 

beurre  m. 

lait 

creme 

ceuf 

coquo 

blanc 

jaune  m. 

boisson 

liqueur 

the 

cafe 

chocolat 

limonade 

ponche  w. 

vin 

biere 

eau-de-vie 

nectar 

ambroisie 

cidre  m. 

poire 

nydrorael 

sirop 

lie 


sugar 

moist  sugar 

dessert 

fruit 

pie 

cake 

tart 

biscuit 

macaroon 

pancakes 

sweetmeats 

jelly 

marmalade 

preserves 

lozenges^  cakes 

sugar-plums 

burnt  almonds 

cheese 

butter 

miUc 

cream 

^gg 

shell 

xchite 

yolk 

drink 

liquor 

tea 

coffee 

chocolate 

lemonade 

punch 

wine 

beer 

brandy 

nectar 

amibrosioj 

cider 

perry 

mead 

syrup 

dregs 


OF  THE  DRESSING  APPAREL,  ETC. 


d.rpss 
clothes 
coat 
a  suit 

jacket,  round 
jacket 
waistcoat 
ffannel  waistcoat 


gilet  de  peau 
inanches  pi. 
poches  pi, 
bouton 
doublure 
couture 
culotte 
pantalon 


under  vmistcoat 

sleeoes 

pockets 

button 

lining 

seam 

breeches 

pantaloon 
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Sousset 
rap 
soie 
velours 
serge 
basin 
flanelle 
etoffe 
manteau 
surtout 
redingote 
Unge  m. 
toile 
batiste 
mousseiine 
linon 
chemise 
jabot 
cravate 
bas  pi. 

jarretieres  pi. 

laine 

fil 

coton 

maille 

trou 

chaussons  pL 

guetres  pi. 

Souliers 

cscarpins  pi. 

semeile 

bottes  pi. 

boucles  pi. 

cuir 

chapeau 

perruq^uo 

.lupe 

jui)on 

satin 

taffetas 

gaze 

coiffure 


maison 

hotel 


hotellerie 

chateau 

palais 

•ouronns 


fob 

doth 

silk 

vdvet 

serge 

dimity 

flannel 

stuff 

cloak 

surtout 

great  coat 

linen 

limn 

cambric 

muslin 

lawn 

shirt 

friU 

cravat 

stockings 

garters 

•wool 

thread 

cotton 

stitch 

hole 

socks 

gaiters 

shoes 

pumps 

sole 

boots 

buckles 

leather 

hat 

ivig^ 

petticoat 

under-petticoat 

satin 

taffety 

gauze 

headr  dress 


coiffe 

collier 

boucles  ) 

d’oreilles  pi.  $ 
gants  pi. 
mitaines  pi. 
tab  her 

mules  pi.  \ 

pantoufles^?.  ) 

bague 

bijou 

bracelet 

dentelle 

blonde 

eventail 

manchon 

agrafe 

epingle 

aiguille 

etui 

d4 

masque  m. 
voile  m. 
tabatiere 


cap 

mcklacc 

ear-rings 

gloves 

mittens 

apron 

slippers 

ring 

jewel 

bracelet 

lace 

blond  lace 
fan 
muff 
dasp 
pin 
media 
case 
thimble 
mask 
veil 

snuff-box 


tabac(en  poudre)  snuff 
tabac  (a  furaer  )  tobacco 
bourse  purse 

argent  money 

porte-feuille  m.  pocket-book 


ciseaux  pi. 
crayon 
mouchoir 
lunettes  pi. 
lorgnette 
conserves  pi. 
bouquet 
canne 
cordon 
epee 
montre 
boite 
chaine 


sassars 
pencil 

handkerchief 

spectacles 

opera-glass 

spectacles 

•nosegay 

cane 

siring 

sword 

watch 

box  or  case 

chain 


VI.  OF  A  HOUSE  AND  FURNITURE. 


house 
mansion 
hotel,  lodging 
house 
inn 

castle^  cou'ntry 
seat 
palace 
eroum. 


trone  m. 
sceptre  m. 
aile 

pavilion 
fondements  pi. 
mur,  muraille 
batiment 
materiaux  pi. 
pierre 


throm 

sceptre 

wing 

pavillion 

foundation 

wall 

building 

materials 

Stone 
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brique 

mortier 

chaux 

platre  m. 

ciment 

tuile 

ardoise 

charpento 

poutre 

solive 

6chelle 

cave 

cellier 

tonneau 

futaille 

boutique 

atelier 

magasin 

vestibule  'tn. 

salle 

salon 

escalier 


office 

cuisine 
garde-manger  w. 
boulangerie 
brasserie 
lingerie 
ecurie 
remise 
puits 
etage  w. 
appartement 
cnambre 
antichambre 
salle  a  manger 
salon  de  coin- 
pagnie 

cabinet  de  toi 
lette 

chambre  a 
coucher 
galerie 
cabinet 

boudoir 

garderobe 

porte 

porte-cochere 

seuil 

jalousie 

gond 


brick 

mortar 

lime 

plaster 

cement 

tile 

slate 

timber  work 

beam 

joist 

ladder 

vault 

cellar 

casA( 

vessel 

shop 

work-shop 

warehouse 

haU 

parlour  or  sitting 
room 
stairs 

pantry,  butler's 
room 
kitchen 
larder, 
bakehouse 
brewhousc 
laundry 
stable 

coach-house 

well 

story 

apartment 

room 

anti-chamber 
dining  room 

drawing-room 


I  dressing-room 


1 


bed-room 

gallery 

closet 

lady's  sitting 
room 
wardrobe 
door 
gate 
threshold 
lattice 
hinge 


marteau 

serrure 

cle,  or  clef 

verrou 

fenetre 

vitre 

volet 

balcon 

store  m. 

grenier 

toit 

gouttiere 

malle 

boite 

caisse 

cassette 

coffre  m. 

logement 

ameublement 

cheminee 

atre  m.  foyer 

soufflet 

pelle 

pincettes  pi. 

fourgon 

garde-feu  m, 

bouilloire 

couvercle  m, 

poele 

poelon 

casserole 

fourneau 

allumette 

pierre  a  fusil 

briquet 

four 

clou 

essuie-main 
bassinoire 
panier,  cor- 
beille 
faience 
poterie 
pot 

cruche 

lampe 

lanterne 

savon 

amidon 

balai 

banc 

escabeau 

planch  er 


I 


knocker 

lock 

key 

bolt 

window 

glass 

shutter 

balcony 

blind 

garret 

roof 

gutter 

trunk 

box 

chest 

casket 

coffer 

lodging 

furniture 

chimney 

heart 

pair  of  beUmvs 

shovel 

tongs 

poker 

fendei' 

boiler 

lid 

frying-pan 

skillett 

saucepan 

stove 

match 

flint 

steel 

oven 

nail 

towel 

warming-parb 

basket 


ielft  ware 

earthenware 

pot 

pitcher 

lamp 

lantern 

soap 

starch 

broom 

seat,  form 

stool 

floor 
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parquet 

plafond 

lambris 

cloison 

tapisserie 

tapis 

lit 

alcove 

chalit 

chevet 

orciller 

paillasse 

inatelas 

draps  pi. 

couvertures  pi. 

courte-pointc 

rideau 

tringle 

anneau 

sofa 

fauteuil 

siege  VI. 

chaise 

cous^ia 

armoire 

commode 

trumeau 

toilelte 

miroir 

peigne  m. 

pomade 

poudrc 

houppe 

parfum 

tableau 

dessin 

coloris 

portrait 

paysage  vi. 

miniature 

chandelier 

boboche 

chandelle 

bougie 


{dr a  wing-o-oovi) 
floor 
ceiling 
wainscot 
partition 
hangings,  tapes¬ 
try 

carpet,  cloth 

bed 

alcove 

bedstead 

bolster 

pillow 

straw  viallras 

rnattrass 

sheets 

bed-clothcs 

counterpane 

ewrtain 

curtain-rod 

ring 

sofa 

arm-chair 

scat 

chair 

cushion 

press 

chest  )f  dra  wers 
pier-  Jass 
toilet 

looking-glass 

comb 

pomatum 

powder 

perfume 

picture 

drawing 

colounng 

portrait 

landscape 

miniature 

candlestick 

socket  . 

candle 

wax-light 


ore 

moucheltcs  pi. 
porte-mou-  ) 

chette  m.  \ 

eteignoir 
vergeltes  pi. 
bullet 
cabaret 
tassc 
soucoupc 
theiere 
cafetierc 
chocolatiere 
sucricr 
jatte 
table 
nappe 
serviette 
assiette 
plat 

coutcau 

cuiller,  ou  cuil-  ( 
here  ] 

saliere 
huilier 
moutardier 
aiguiere 
cuupe,  tassc 
gobelet 
verre  rn. 
bouteille 
bouchon 
tire-bouchon  m. 
carafe 

bibliotheque 

bureau 

tiroir 

cachet 

lettre 

enveloppe 

adresse 

signature 

sonnette 

estampe 

medaille 


VII.  OF  THE  CITY. 


ville 

village  m. 

bourg 

rue 

carefour 


town,  city 

village 

borough 

street 

cross-way 


passage  m. 
place 
cul-de-sac 
pyramide 
obelisque  m. 
E 


wa.v 

snuffers 

snuffer-stand 

extinguisher 

brush 

cupboard 

stand 

cup 

saucer 

tea-pot 

coffee-pot 

chocolate-pot 

sugar-bason 

howl 

table 

cloth 

napkin 

plate 

dish 

knife 

spoon  ' 

salt-cellar 

oil  cruet 

mustard  pot 

ewer 

cup 

goblet 

glass 

Lottie 

cork 

corkscrew 
flagon,  decanter 
Libro.ry 
bureau 
drawer 
seal 
letter 
cover 
direction 
signature 
bell 
print 
medal 


passage 
square 
blind  alley 
pyramid 
obelisk 
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pav6 

pavement 

xuisseau 

kennel 

marche 

market 

denrees  pi. 

provisions 

boucherie 

meat  market 

poissonerie 

fish  market 

friperie 

mg  fair 

edifice  m. 

edifice 

fagade 

front 

frontispice 

frontispiece 

colonne 

column 

pilastre  m. 

pilaster 

base 

base 

piedestal 

pedestal 

statue 

statue 

arcade 

arcade 

portique  m. 

portico 

aqueduc 

aqueduct 

d6me  m. 

dome 

paroisse 

parish 

salle  de  comedie 

play-house 

theatre  m. 

theatre 

coulisses  pi. 

scenes 

decorations 

decorations 

toile 

curtain 

foyer 

green-room 

orchestre  m. 

orchestra 

parterre  m. 

pit 

loge 

box 

amphitheatre 

first  gallery 

paradis 

upper  gallery 

billet 

ticket 

couvent 

convent 

monastere  m. 

monastery 

cellule 

cell 

hermitage  m. 

hermitage 

solitude 

solitude 

retraite 

retirement 

universite 

university 

college  m. 

college 

ecole 

school 

pension 

boarding-school 

parlement 

parliament 

chambre  des  } 

house  of  lords 

pairs  S 

chambre  des  ) 

house  of  com¬ 

communes  y 

mons 

prison 

prison 

cachot 

dungeon 

hopital 

hospital 

infirmerie 

infirmary 

taverne 

tavern 

cabaret 

public-house 

j  aiiberge 
cafe 

enseigne 

affiche 

pont 

arche 

pilier 

bateau 

quai 

bourse 

banque 

agiotage  m, 

douane 

poste 

petite  poste 

tresorerie 

amiraute 

arsenal 

faubourg 

boulevards  pi. 

rem parts  pi. 

barriere 

guinguette 

forge 

verrerie 

fonderie 

carosse  vi. 

iraperiale 

portiere 

glaces  pi. 

timon 

roue 

essieu 

equipage  m. 

harnois  pL 

renes  pi. 

bride 

licou 

selle 

bat 

ar9on 

sangle 

etriers  pi. 

eperons.jsZ. 

berline 

cabrioles 

chaise 

fiacre  vi. 

charrette 

fourgon 

remiso 

rasoir 

cuir 


inn 

coffee-hmise 

sign 

bill 

bridge 

arch 

p-illar 

boat 

quay 

exchange 

bank 

stock-jobbing 

custom-house 

general  post 

tU'Openny  post 

treasury 

admiralty 

arsenal 

suburbs 

bulwarks 

ramparts 

turnpike 

tea-garden 

forge 

glass-house 

foundry 

coach 

roof 

door  of  a  coach 

windows 

coach-pole 

wheel 

axle-tree 

equipage 

hai'ness 

reins 

bridle 

halter 

saddle 

pack-saddle.. 

sadAle-bow 

girth 

stirrup 

spurs 

berlin 

curiicle 

chaise 

hackney-coach 

cart 

waggon 

coach-house 

razor 

strap 
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5i 


moule 

machine 


mould 

machiTie 


moulin 


mill 


VIII.  OF  TRADES,  ARTS,  PROFESSIONS,  ETC. 


boU)  anger 

barbier 

forgeron 

reUeur 

libraire  »i. 

chaudronnier 

braisseur 

boucher 

ebeniste 

charpentier 

charron 

sculpteur 

chimiste 

horloger 

confiseur 

carrossier 

tonne  lier 

corroyeur 

coutelier 

fourbisseur 

teinturier 

distillateur 

droguiste 

graveur 

marechal 

poissonnier 

fondenr 

fruitier 

fourreur 

jardinier 

doreur 

verrier 

vitrier 

gantier 

orfevre 

epicier 

armurier 

chapelier 

aubergiste 


baker 

barber 

blacksmith 

book-binder 

bookseller 

bra&ier 

brewer 

buicher 

cabinet-makei' 

carpenter 

wheehoright 

sculptor 

chymist 

clock-maker 

confectio7ier 

coach-maker 

cooper 

currier 

cutler 

S70ord-cutler 

dyer 

distiller 

druggist 

engraver 

farrier 

fishmonger 

founder 

fruiterer 

funder 

gardener 

gilder 

glms-maker 

glazier 

glover 

goldsmith 

grocer 

gun-smith 

hatter 

innkeeper 


joaillier 

menuisier 

serrurier 

ma9on 

couturiere 

maitro  d’hotel 

mercier 

meunier 

peintre 

patissier 

paveur 

colporteur 

parfumeur 

medecin 

platrier 

plombier 

potier 

imprimeur 

sellier 

lingere 

cordonnier 

pelletier 

forgeron 

chirurgien 

apothicaire 

arpenteur 

tailleur 

tanneur 

bijoutier 

tourneur 

entrepreneur 

tapissier 

horloger 

tisserand 

perruquier 

ouvrage 

ouvrier 

ouvriere 

manoeuvre 


jeweller 

joiner 

locksmith 

bidcklayer 

mantua-make^' 

steward 

mercer 

miller 

painter 

pastry-cook 

pavior 

pedlar 

perfumer 

physician 

plasterer 

plumber 

potier 

printer 

saddler 

sempstress 

shoe-maker 

skinner 

smith 

surgeon 

apothecary 

surveyor 

tailor 

tanner 

jeweller 

turner 

undertaker 

upholsterer 

watch-maker 

weaver 

hair-dresser 

work 

leorkman 

workwoman 

lahourc)' 


IX.  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  HUSBANDRY,  FLOWERS,  TREES,.  ETC. 


campagne 

country 

hameau 

hamlet 

chemin 

way 

enclos 

close 

sender 

foot-path 

chateau 

castle 

boue 

mud 

terre 

estate 

fange 

mire 

cour 

yard 

poussi^re 

dust 

basse-cour 

poultry-yard 

bourbier 

slough 

colombier 

pigeon-hcmsc 

orniera 

cart-rut 

laiterie 

dairy 
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ecurie 

fruiterie 


flenrisle 

parterre 

t5eur 

iris 

prirnevere 

nareisse  7?i. 

jacinihe 

tulipe 

violetto 

p(‘i)see 

eglantier 

niarguerite 

impSriale 

martacron 

]is 

miio'uet 

oreiilc  tl’ours 

anemone 

renoncule 

jonqiiillc 

giroflee 

ceillet 

campamile 

gantelee 

rose 

jasmin 


amande  \ 
pomme 
abricot 
cerise 

guigne 

chataigne 

marron 

groseilles  pi. 

^roscille 

iigue 

avcline 

raisin 

prune 

reine-claude 

citron 

ananas 

n5fle 


Stahls  ]  jardin 

fruit-loft  j  jardinoge  vi. 


X.  FLOWERS. 


\ 

s 


florist 

parterre 

flower 

fl^g^ 

cowslip 

rtarcissvs 

hyacinth 

tulip 

violet 

he  a'i  sense 

sxoeet-hriar 

daisy 

turVs  cap 

mountain  lily 

lily 

may-lily 

auricula 

anemone 

ranmicnhis 

jonquil 

stock-gilliflovrer 

carnation 

bell  floxcer 

rose 

jasmine 


tubereuse 

reseda 

clievre-feuille  m. 
serintrat 

o 

lilas 

souci 

amaranthc  «. 
pavot 

cociuelicot  ) 

ponceau  ) 

bluet,  barbeau 

tou  rnesol 

camomille 

belle-de-nuit 

eternelle  ) 

immortelle  5 

balsamine 

ancolie 

passe-rose 

hepatique 

j)ied  d’alouette 

pivoine 

scabieuse 

julienne 

planche 

plate  bande 


XI.  FRUITS. 


almond 
apple 
apricot 
chex'nj 
blade  heart 
cherry 
chesnut 
large  chesnul- 
cxirra'nts 
gooseberry 

%g 

filbert 

grapes 

plum 

greexi-gage 
lemon 
pine  apple 
medlar 


melon 

mure 

brugnon 

noisette 

orange 

pcche 

poire 

citrouille 

coin 

framboise 

(raise 

noix 

epine-vinette 

grenade 

olive 

cerneaux 


garden 

gardening 


tuberose 

migeiionette 

honeij-suckle 

seringa 

lilac 

marigold 

amaraxifh 

poppy 

loild-poppy 

bhie-bdl 
sxm  floicer 
camomile 
great  nightshade 

cassidany 

balsam 

columbine 

holhjhock 

liepatica 

lark  spxir 

piony 

scabious 

rocket 

bed 

flower-border 


melon 

mxilberry 

nectarine 

hazel-nut 

o-ra'nge 

peach 

pear 

pximpion 

quince 

raspben-y 

straxvberry 

xoalnut 

barberries 

pomegranate 

olive 

fresh  or  unripe 
walnuts 
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albes 

angelique 

artichaut 

asperge 

citron 

basilic 

feve 

haricot 

poiree 

oetterave 

bourrache 

bardane 

primprenelle 

chou 

carotte 

celeri 

cerfeuU 

choux-fleurs  pi. 

maches  pi. 

cresson 

concombre  m. 

dent-de-Iion 

patience 

chicorec 

fenouil 

fougere 

ail 

calebasse 

cigue 

herbe 

raifort 

joubarbe 

lierre  m. 

poireau 

laitue 

reglisse 

mauve 

guimauve 

marjolainc 

reseda 

menthe 

gui 

mousse 


arbre  m. 

arbrisseau 

6corce 

branche 

feuille 


XII.  OF  HERES  AND  PLANTS 


aloe 

angelica 

artichoke 

asparagus 

plant 

basil 

bean 

F'cench  bean 
heel 

beet-root 

boi'age 

burdock 

burnet 

cabbage 

carrot 

celery 

chervil 

cauliiioims 

corn-salad, 

cresses 

cucumber 

dandelion 

dock 

endive 

fennel 

fern 

garlick 

gourd 

hemlock 

herb 

horse-radish 

house-leek 

ivy 

leek 

lettuce 

licorice 

mallows 

marsh-mallows 

marjoram 

mig7iionette 

mint  — 

misletoe 

moss 


moutarde 

capucine 

ortie 

ognon 

persil 

panais 

pois 

parietaire 

plante 

plantain 

pavot 

pomme  do  terre 

courge 

pourpier 

rave 

radis 

roseau 

rue 

jonc 

rhubarbe 

safran 

sauge 

sariette 

ciboule 

echalottc 

oseille 

veronique 

epinards  pi, 

tanaisie 

ivraie 

estragon 

charJon 

thym 

serpolet 

trefle  m. 

navet 

valeriane 

vegetaux  pi. 

egumes  m.  pi.  ^ 

verveine 

absynthe 

mille-feuille 


mustard 

nasturtium 

nettle 

onion 

parsley 

parsnip 

peas 

pellitory 

'plant 

plantain 

po'ppy 

potatoe 

pnimpkin 

purslain 

radish 

Spanish  radish 

reed 

rue 

rush 

rhubarb 

saffron 

sage 

savery 

scullion 

shallot 

sorrel 

s'peedwell 

spinage 

tansy 

tare 

stragon 

thistle 

thupne 

wild  thyme 

clover 

turnip 

valerian 

vegetaMcs 

vegetables 

greens 

vervavti 

v;ormwood 

yarroio 


XIII.  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


tree 

shrub 

bark 

branch 

kaf 


graine 

rejeton 

abricotier 

cerisier 

chataignier 


E 


o 


seed, 

sucker 

apricot-tree 

cherry-tree 

ches7iul-trce 
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citronnier 

coign  assier 

liguier 

noyer 

Granger 

pecher 

pommier 

poirier 

prunier 

arbousier 

frene 

tremble 

hetre 

bouleau 

buis 

gen6t 

sureau 


grange 

nutte 

chaumiere  ' 

seigneurie 

dime 

m6tairie 

sillon 

pre,  prairie 

arpent 

fosse 

champ 

paturage  m. 

terroir 

pare 

naie 

bruy&re 

dunes 

lande 

commune 

plain  e 

garenno 

fondriere 

marais 

platebande 

serre 

serre  chaude 

boulingrin 

berceau 

bosquet 

grotte 

vignoble  m. 

pepini^re 

taillis 

hallier 


lemon-tree 

quince-tree 

fig-tree 

walnut-tree 

orange-tree 

peacfi-tree 

apple-tree 

pear-tree 

plumb-tree 

arbutus 

ash-tree 

aspen 

beech-tree 

birch-tree 

box 

broom 

elder-tree 


barn 

hut 

thatched-house 

manor 

tithe 

farm 

furrovj 

meadmo 

acre 

ditch 

field 

pasture-ground 

soil 

park 

hedge 

heath 

downs 

waste  land 

common 

plain 

warren 

bog 

marsh 

border 

green-house 

hol-honse 

bowling-green 

bower 

grove 

grotto 

vbuyard 

nursery 

coppice 

thicket 


orme 

sapin 

coudrier 

houx 

lilas 

tilleul 

myrte 

chene 

osier 

romarin 

eglantier 

epine 

buisson 

aub  epine 

vigne 

Saule 

if 


perspective 

vue 

cascade 

canal 

agriculture 

labourage  m. 

betail 

fumier 

terreau 

recolte 

moisson 

vendange 

houblon 

grain 

ble 

orge 

avoine 

riz 

seigle  m. 

millet 

lin 

chanvre  m. 

chenevis 

epi 

gerbe 

tige 

tuyau 

paille 

chaume  7n. 
foin 

fourrage  m, 

fermier 

paysan 


elm 

fir-tree 

hazel-tree 

holly 

lilac 

lime-tree 

myrtle-tree 

oak 

osier 

rosemary 

sweet  brier 

thorn 

thorn  bush 

white-thorn 

vine 

willow  tree 
7jew-tree 

landscape 

prospect 

view 

cascade 

canal 

agriculture 

tillage 

cattle 

dung 

mould 

crop 

harvest 

vmtage 

hops 

corn 

wheat 

barley 

oats 

rice 

rye 

millet 

ilax 

hemp 

hemp-seed 

ear  {of  com") 

sheaf  {of  com) 

stalk 

blade 

straw 

stubble 

hay 

fodder 

farmer 

■peasa^it 


XIV.  PROMISCUOUS  WORDS 
paysage  7n. 
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I  faucheur 
1  berger 

OF  QUADRUPEDS 


laboureur 

moissonneur 


b^te 

animal 

animal  do-  i 
mestique  ' 
bete  de  somme 
monture 
cheval 
cavalle 
jument 
e  talon 
poulain 
ouliche 
idet 
ane 
anesse 
anon 
mulet 
mule 

bete  a  cornce 

boeuf 

buffle  m. 

taureau 

vache 

genisso 

veau 

bouvillon 

renne  m. 

brebis 

mouton 

belier 

agneau 

cRevre 

bouc 

chevreau 

cochon 

pore 

pourceau 

truie 

cochon  de  lait 
cochon  d’inde 
verrat 
sanglier 
laie 

marcassin 

bete  fauve 

cerf 

biche 

faon 

daim 


‘ploughman 
rmper 

XV. 

beast 
animal 

domestic  animal 

beast  of  burden 

saddle  horse 

horse 

marc 

mare 

staUion 

colt 

my 

pony 

ass 

she-ass 
young  ass 
mule 
she-mule 
horned  beast 
ox 

buffalo 

ball 

caw 

heifer 

calf 

bullock 

rein-dxer 

ewe 

wether 

ram 

lamb 

she-goat 

he-goat 

kid 

hog 

pig 

SOlO 

sucking  pig 
guinea  pig 
boar 

wild  boar 

vnld  sow 

young  wild  boar 

deer 

stag 

hind 

fawn 

fellow-dear 


daim  male 

daim  femelle 

chevreuil 

chevrette 

lion 

lionne 

lionceau 

tigre 

tigresse 

ours 

ourson 

zebre  m. 

giraffe 

leopard 

camel  eopard 

rhinoceros 

hippopotame,  m. 

elephant 

chameau 

dromadaire  m. 

lama 

buffle  m. 

hiene 

panth^re 

once 

licorne 

elan 

loup 

louve 

louveteau 

lynx 

renard 

taisson 

blaireau 

castor 

herminc 

marte,  zibeline 

ecureuil 

‘herisson 

pore- epic 

loutre 

raton 

furet 

lievre 

‘base 

levraut 

lapin 

chien 

chienne 


mower 

shepherd 

buck 

doe 

roe-buck 

roe 

lion 

lioness 

lion's  whelp 

tiger 

tigress 

bear 

bear's  cub 
zebra 

camel-leopard 
leopard 
camel-leopard 
rhinoceros 
river-horse 
elephant 
camel 
dromedary 
lama 
buffalo 
hyena 
panther 
ounce 
unicorn 
elk 
wolf 
she-wolf 
wolf's  cub 
lynx 
fox 
brock 
badger 
beaver 
ermine 
marten,  sable 
sqidrrel 
hedge-hog 
porcupine 
otter 
racoon 
ferret 
hare 
doe-hare 
leveret 
rabbit 
dog 
bttch 
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l^vrier 

greyhound 

fouino 

pole-cat 

levrette 

greyhound  bitch 

loir 

dormouse 

dogue 

bull  dog 

marmotte 

marmot 

matin 

mastiff 

taupe 

mole 

limier 

blood-hound 

rat 

rat 

bichon 

lap-dog 

souris 

mouse 

epagneui 

spaniel 

tortue 

tortoise 

basset 

terrier 

betail,  bestiaux 

cattle 

barbet 

shagged-dog 

troupeau 

fiocky  herd 

chien  d’arret 

pointer 

patre,  berger 

shepherd 

meute  de  chiens 

pack  of  hounds 

Dergere 

shepherdess 

chat,  matou 

caif  tom-cat 

vacher,  bouvier 

cow-herd 

chatte 

caty  puss 

porcher 

swine-herd 

chaton 

kitte?i 

chasse 

hunting 

minon 

puss 

chasseur 

hunter 

minet,  minette 

young  kitten 

braconnier 

poacher 

singe  m. 

monkey 

gibier,  venaison 

game 

guenon 

ape 

fusil 

gun 

magot,  babouin 

bahoon 

gibeci5re 

pouch 

gazelle 

antelope 

tire 

shootincr 

belette 

tocasel 

tireur 

shooter 

putois 

pole-cat 

garde-chasse 

gamekeeper 

XVI.  OF  BIRDS. 


oiseau 

oiselet,  oisillon 

volaille 

coq 

poule 

poulet 

poussin 

cochet 

poularde 

chapon 

coq-d’Inde,  > 

dindon  ) 

dinde 

dindonneau 

oie 

jar 

oison 

canard 

cane 

caneton,  canette 
pigeon 
colombe 
serin,  canari 
perroquet 
perruque 
moineau,  pas-  > 
sereau  ^ 
hirondelle 
martinet 


bird 

little  bird 

fowl 

cock 

Ken, 

chicken 

young  chicken 

cockerel 

pullet 

capon 

turkey-cock 

turkey-hen 

young  turkey 

goose 

gander 

gosling 

drake 

duck 

duckling 

pigeon 

dcmc 

canary  bird 

parrot 

parroquet 

sparrow 

sv)  allow 
marten 


rossignol 

chardonneret 

pinson 

verdier 

bouvreuil 

linot,  linettc 

rougegorge  m. 

merle  m. 

grive 

geai 

pie 

alouette 

bergeronnctte 

alcyon,  ou 

martin-pecheur 

pivert 

mesange 

pluvier 

roitelet 

vanneau 

butor 

bectigue  m. 

etoiirneau 

sansonnel 

bruant 

coucou 

freux,  grolle 

corbeau 

Corneille 


nightingale 

goldfinch 

chaffinch 

freenfinch 
ullfinch 
linnet 

redbreast^  robin 

blackbird 

thrush 

jay 

magpie 

lark 

■loagtail 

I  king's  fisher 

loood-pecker 

tit 

plover 

wren 

lapwing 

bittern 

beccafico 

starling 

starling 

yellow-hammer 

cuckoo 

rook 

raven 

avw 
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hibou 

Old 

chouette 

screech-otd 

buse 

buzzard 

clioucas 

chough 

aigle 

eagle 

aiglon 

aglet 

epervier 

esparrene-hatt'k 

emouchet 

umsket-hawk 

milan 

kite 

faucon 

falcon 

cormoran 

cormorant 

plongcon 

heron 

didapper 

heron 

cicogne 

stork 

outarile 

bustard 

pelican 

pelican 

avitour 

goshawk 

vautour 

vulture 

griflbn 

griffin 

huppe 

lapwing 

mouelte 

gull 

perdrix 

partridge 

bartavclle 

( large  red  par- 
\  tridge 

perdreau 

young  partridge 

caille 

quail 

cailleteau 

young  quail 

faisan 

pheasoMt 

faisandeau 

yonng  pheasant 

becasse 

woodcock 

becassine 

snipe 

xvti.  c 

poisson 

fish 

csturgeon 

sturgeon 

turbot 

turbot 

saumon 

salmon 

rouget 

roach 

brochet 

pike 

carpe 

carp 

truite 

trout 

perch e 

perch 

cabillaud 

haddock 

morue 

stock  fish 

raie 

skate 

tanche 

tench 

eperlan 

smelt 

maquercau 

mackerel 

sur.Tulet 

mullet 

carrclet 

flounder 

barbeau 

barbel 

alose 

shad 

sole 

sole 

ortolan 

ortolan 

tourterclle 

turtle  dove 

gelinotte 

godwit 

trancolin 

jrancoline 

ramicr 

leood-pigeon 
sea- duck 

marcouse 

sarcelle 

teal 

grue 

crane 

courlis 

curlew 

foulque  1 

coot,  moorcock, 
ar  hen 

poule  d’eau 

moor-hen 

paon 

peacock 

paonne 

peahen 

paonneau 

young  peacock 

cygne  m. 

swan 

autruche 

ostrich 

pintade 

pintado 

tbu-de-bassan 

gannet 

pingoin 

razor-bill 

chauve-souris 

bat 

chasse  aux 
oiscaux 

1  fowling 

appeau 

bird-call 

gluaux 

lime  twigs 

trebuchet 

bird  trap 

filets 

nets 

oiseleur 

bird-catchcr 

oiselier 

bird-seller 

voliere 

aviary 

’  FISHES. 

sardine 

sprat 

then 

tunny 

plie 

plaice 

congre  rn. 

conger 

merlan 

whiting 

mcriuche 

haddock 

hareng 

herring 

seche 

cuttle  fish 

limande 

burt,  bret-jish 

lamproie 
hornard,  lan- 

lampi'ey 

gouste 

>  lobster 

ecrevisse  de 

mcr 

ecrevisse 

crawfish 

crab  m. 

crab 

salicnque 

prawn 

chevrette 

shrimp 

anguille 

eel 

anchois 

anchovy 
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goujon 

veron 

lotte,  barbotte 
locbe 

morue  salee 
barbue 

marsoin 

espadon 

porcelains 

tortue 

huitre 

petoncio 

motile 

baleine 

cachalot 

requin 

dauphin 


gudgeon, 
minnow 
eel-pout 
loach^  growid- 

salt-Jish 

brill 

i'  sea-hog^  por- 
>  poise 
saw-fish 
sea-snail 
tortoise 
oyster 
cockle 
musde 
whale 
cachalot 
shark 
dolphin 


chicn  marin  sea-dog 
loup  marin  -  sea-wolf 
herisson  de  mer  sea-urchin 


frai 

fretin 

laite 

oeufs 

mttseau 

oules 

nageoirs 

ecailles 

coqudles 

arretes 

pinces 

appat,  amorce 

pecheur 

peche 

peche  a  la  ligi 


fry 

young  fish 
soft  roe 

spawn^  hard,  roe 

snout 

gills 

fins 

scales 

bones 

claws 

bait 

fisherman 

fishery 

angling 


XVIII,  OF  REPTILES  AND  INSECTS. 


grenouille 

serpent 

couleuvre 

vipere 

scorpion 

aspic 

basilic 

dragon 

tarentulo 

crapeau 

lezard 

sangsue 

limace 

ver 

ver-luisant 

ver-coquin 

ver-a-soie 

escargot 

escarbot 

grillon 

perce-oreille  m. 

teigne 

ciron 

fourmi 

charan^on 

cloporte  m. 


frog 

serpent 

adder 

viper 

scorpion 

aspick 

basilisk 

dragon 

tarantula 

toad 

lizard 

leech 

slug 

worm 

gloxvworm 

vine-grub 

silk-worm 

snail 

beetle 

cricket 

ear-wig 

moth 

hand  worm 
and 
weevil 
wood-louse 


tique 

tick  ] 

pou 

louse 

lente 

nit 

puce 

flea 

punaise 

bug 

chenille 

caterpillar 

papillon 

butterfly 

mouche 

fly 

abeille 

bee 

frelon 

hornet 

bourdon 

drone 

guepe 

wasp 

taon 

oxfl/y 

cousin 

gnat 

cantharide 

haneton 

Spanish^y 

cockchafer 

sauterelle 

cigale 

grasshopper 

balm-cricket 

araignee 

spider 

toile  d’araignee 

cobweb 

essaim  d’abeilles 

swarms  of  bees 

miel 

honey 

cire 

wav 

rayon  de  miel 

honeycomb 

ruche 

hive 

fourmiliere 

ant-hill 

XIX.  OF  METALS,  &C. 


or 

argent 

platinc 

vermeil 


gold 

silver 

platina, 

silver-gilt 


cuivre 

airain 

laiton 

bronze 


copper 

brass 

latten 

bronze 
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similor 

fer 

fil  d’archal 

acier 

fer-blanc 

etain 

plomb 

inercure 

vif-argent 

soufre 

Jiitre 


blanc 

noir 

bleu 

vert 

gris 

■orange 


diamant 

topaze 

emeraude 

saphir 

.escarboucio 

rubis 


pinchbeck 

iron 

wire 

steel 

■iron-tinned 

peii't&r 

lead 

mercury 

quicksilver 

sulphur 

nitre 


salpetre 

bitume 

antimoine 

arsenic 

alun 

couperose  /. 

vitriol 

carniin 

pastel 

ocre/. 

vermilion 


XX. 


OP  COLOURS.. 


whUe 

black 

blue 

green 

grey 

orange  colour 


rouge 

jaune 

brun 

pourpre 

ecarlate 

indigo 


saltpetre 

bitumen 

antimony 

arsenic 

alum 

copperas , 

vitriol 

carmine 

pastel 

ochre 

read  lead 


red 

yellow 

bravm 

purple 

scarlet 

indigo 


XXI.  OF  PRECIOUS  STONES., 


diamond 

topaz 

emerald 

sapphire 

carlnincle 

ruby 


amethyste 

cornaline 

onix 

agathe 

corail 

perle 


amethyst 

coi'netian 

onyx 

agole 

coral 

pearl 


XXII.  OF  THE  PRINCIPAE  COUNTRIES.. 


France 

Italie 

Espagne 

Portugal 

Turquie 

Allemagne 

Suisse 

Prusse 

Pologne 

Boheme 

Hongrie 

Hollande 

-les  Pays-Bas 

Angleterre 

Ecosse 

Irlande 

Russie 

Danemarc 

Suede 

Norve^e 

Tartane 

Arabic 

Perse 

Ind« 


France 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Turkey 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Prussia 

Poland 

Bohemia 

Hungary 

Holland 

the  Netherlands 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Tartary 

Arabia 

Persia 

India 


\  Chine 
Mogol 
Bengale 
Malabar 
le  Japon 
Barbarie 
Egypte 
Biledulgerid 
Zaara 
Nigritie 
Guinee 
Ethiopie 
Zanguebar 
Monomotapa 
Monoemugi 
Caffrerie 
Abbyssinia 
Canada 
Pensylvanie 
le  Maryland 
la  Virginie 
la  Caroline 
la  Georgia 
le  Perou 


China 

Mogul 

Bengal 

Malabar 

Japan 

Barbary 

Egypt 

Biledulgerid 

Zaara 

Nigriiia 

Guinea 

Ethiopia 

Zanguebar 

Alonomotapa 

Alonoemugi 

Caffraria 

Abyssinia 

Canada 

Pensylvania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Carolina 

Georgia 

Peru, 
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le  Paraguay 
le  Chili 
le  Bresil 


Paraguay 

C.iili 

Brazil 


la  Guiane 
St,  Dominique 
la  Janiaique 


Guiana 
St.  Domingo 
Jamaica 


XXIir.  COMMON  NATIONAL  NAMES. 


Franfais,  c 

French 

Italien,  ne 

Italian 

Espagnol,  e 

Spanish 

Portugais,  e 

Portuguese 

Turc,  qm 

Turkish^  Purk 

Alleinand,  e 

German 

Prussien,  ne 

Prussian 

Suisse,  esse 

Swiss 

Polonais,  c 

Pole 

Bohemien,  nc 

Bohemian 

Hongrois,  e 

Hungarian 

Hollanclais,  e 

Dutch 

Autrichien,  nc 

Austrian 

Flamand,  e 

Flemish 

Anglais,  e 

English 

Ecossais,  e 

Scotch 

Irlandais,  e 

Irish 

Russe 

Russian 

Danois,  e 

Dane 

Suedois,  c 

Siocde 

Norvegien,  ne 

Norwegian 

Persan,  e 
Chinois,  e 
Americain,  e 
Japon,c 

Lapon 

Persian 

Chinese 

American 

Japanese 

Laplander 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE 

E  X  E  R  C  I  S  E  S. 

22.  OF  THE  PREPOSITIONS  of,  fi'Om,  to,  AND  OF  THE 

ARTICLE  the,  a. 

r  The  English  definite  article  the,  is  rendered  by 

fc  before  a  noun  masculine  >  angular, 

be  fore  a  noun  lennninc  S. 

and  les  before  nouns  of  either  gender,  in  the  plural. 

The  indefinite  a  or  an  is  rendered  by  un  before  a  noun 
masculine,  and  by  une  in  the  feminine. 


EXAMPLES. 


Lc  livrc 
ia  rue 
Us  [ilantea 


the  book 
the  street 
the  pUipJs 


un  liomme 
une  femme 
un  hero3 


a  man 
a  70 Oman 
a  kero 


EXERCISES. 

T/’is  wood ;  the  forest^  the  houses  ;  the  men  ;  the  ecmrt ; 
boism,  foret  {.  7naiso7is  ph  ho7nmes  pi.  coiir 

the  foot  ]  the  arms  ;  the  room ;  the  garden ;  the  windows  ; 
pied  m.  Iras  pi.  charnbre  f.  jardin  in.  fe7ietres  pi. 

a  history ;  o.  novel ;  a  foreigner  ;  a  walk  ;  a  day  ; 

histoire  f.  roinam  m.  ctranger  m.  promenade  f.  jour  m. 

a  night ;  the  sun  ;  the  moon ;  the  stars  ;  a  body ;  a  card  ; 
7i7ut  {.  soldi  m.  liniei.  eioiles  p).  corps  m.  carte  f, 

a  crown. 
ec7i  m. 

23.  The  prepositions  OjT  and  are  rendered  literally 

by  de  and  to  by  d. 

When  followed  by  the  definite  article,  the}^  are  rendered 
in  this  manner : 

r.,  C du*  before  a  noun  masculine  singular  beginning  wither 

^  7  d  *  cansonant  or  h  aspirated 
f  th'’  before  a  noun  feminine  singular 

J  1  V  ’  i  before  any  noun  beginning  with  a  vo70cl  or  h  mute 
^  \^dcs  before  any  noun  in  the  plural. 


*  Obsen’e  that  you  must  not  say  de  Ze,  d  fc,  de  les^  d  les,  but  that  tho 
article  and  proposition  are  contracted  into  one  word^  des^  aux, 

F 
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{au  before  a  noun  masculine ,  singular  beginning  with  a 
co'/isonant  or  h  aspirated 
a  la  before  a  noun  feminine  singular 
a  V  before  any  noun  beginning  witli  a  voicel  or  h  mute 
aux  before  any  noun  in  the  plural. 

And  when  these  prepositions  are  followed  by  a  or  a/i, 
thus ; 


of  a  0x1 
from  a  ^ 


to  a  by 


d''u7i  before  a  noun  maiBculine 
dhine  before  a  noun  feminine 
d  U7i  before  a  noun  masculine 
d  mie  before  a  noun  feminine. 


EXAMPLES. 


Du  pare 
de  la  riviere 
de  I’esprit 
des  carrosses 
au  pare 
a  la  riviere 


of  the  park 
of  the  river 
of  the  mind 
of  the  coaches 
to  the  park 
to  the  river 


a  I’esprit 
aux  carrosses 
cl’un  jour 
d’une  nuit 
a  un jour 
a  une  nuit 


to  the  mmd 
to  the  coaches 
of  a  day 
of  a  night 
to  a  day 
to  a  night 


EXERCISES. 


The  palace  of  the  king  ;  of  the  queen ;  of  the  man  ;  of  the 
palais  m.  roi  m.  reine  f.  homme  h  m. 

men  ;  to  the  king ;  to  the  queen  ;  to  the  man  ;  to  the  men  ; 
homines  pl. 


from  a  balcony ; 
halcon  m. 

of  the  gardens ; 
yardins  pl. 

to  the  master ; 
maitre  m. 


from  a  window  ;  of  a  prince ;  tv  a  princess ; 
fenetre  f.  —  m.  princesse  f. 

evening  ;  to  the  courtiers  ; 
soir  m.  courtisans  pl 

to  a  laJy  ;  of  the  soul ;  of  the  horse  ;  to  a  cat ; 
dame  f.  dme  f.  cheval  m.  chat  m. 


of  a  table : 
- -f! 


of  the  houses  ;  of  a  carpet. 

maisons  pl.  tapis  m. 


24.  These  same  prepositions,  when  followed  by  the  pos-* 
sessive  pronouns,  my,  thy,  his,  her.  Us,  our,  your,  and  their, 
will  be  both  rendered  thus  : 


of  or 
from 


f  riy 

1  thy 


< 


his,  her,  or  its, 


our 


>  bv  de 


your 
their 
'  rny 
thy 

his,  her,  its 
our 
your 
^  their 


singular. 

plural. 

m. 

f. 

m.  and 

'mo-n 

ma 

mes 

ton 

ia 

tes 

son 

sa 

ses 

noire 

noire 

nos 

voire 

voire 

VOS 

leur 

leur 

leurs 

^  mon 

ma 

mes 

ton 

ta 

tes 

son 

sa 

ses 

j  noire 

noire 

nos 

voire 

voire 

•VOS 

\  leur 

leur 

leitn 
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And  likewise,  when  followed  by  the  demonstraUve 
this  or  that,  these  or  those  : 

f  ce  before  a  noun  masculine  beginning  with 
vf  or  from  this  or  a  consonant  or  h  aspirated 

‘  l/iai,  by  de  cet  before  a  noun  masculine  beginning  with 

do  this  or  that,  by  d  j  a  vowel  or  h  mute 

[^cettc  before  a  noun  feminine 

rif  or  'from  these  or  those,  by  de  ces  )  before  nouns  plural  of  either 
do  these  or  those,  by  a  ces  5  gender. 

EXAMPLES'. 

a  icur  iravail_  to  their  V'ork 
de  cette  terrrasse  from  this  terrace 
de  ce  lieu  of  that  place 

de  cet  homme  of  this  man 
de  ces  arbres  of  these  trees 

•EXERCISES', 

Of  my  clothes',  of  thy  handkerchief;  of  his  pocket;  from  yonr 
■habits  pi.'  monchoir  m.  poche  f. 

letters;  of  our  treasure;  to  their  house;  of  this  steeple;  of  that 
lettres  pi.  tresor  m.  maisori  f.  clocher  m. 

hero;  of  this  tower;  of  these  models;  frcmi  my  sister;  to 

heros  m.  h  asp.  tour  f.  modeles  pi.  saeur  f. 

your  relations ;  the  top  o  f  this  mountain ;  to  my  friend 
parens  pi.  sommel  rn.  montagne  f.  ami  m. 

from  these  pleasures;  of  our  duties;  to  their  connexions;  of 
■plaisirs  pi.  devoirs  pi.  liaisons  pi. 

his  acquaintances;  to  my  neighbours. 
co7maissances  pi.  reistvi5pl. 


de  mon  pere 
a  ta  mere 
de  son  frere 
de  notre  ville 
■a  votre  inaison 


of  my  father 
to  thy  mother 
of  his  brother 
of  our  ioion 
to  your  house 


^5.  OF  ELISIONS, 


The  apostrophe  (’)  marks  the  suppression  of  a  voivet 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute,  as  in 
Veglise,  for  la  cglise^  etc.  This  suppression  is  called  elis¬ 
ion:  a,  e,  are  the  only  two  vowels  which  are  thus  cut  off  j 
i  is  cut  off  in  si,  before  il  and  ils,  s^il,  sHls,  o  and  u  are 
never  cut  off. 

The  a  is  suppressed  only  in  la  feminine,  both  when  an 
article  and  a  personal  pronoun. 

But  the  elision  of  e  occurs,  not  only  in  the  definite  article 
and  personal  pronoun  le,  but  also  in  many  mojiosyllables, 
such  as^e,  me,  te,  se,  de,  ce,  ne,  que,  and  in  the  compound 
ot  que,  such  as,  pareeque,  quoique,  puisque,  jusqtie,  vit 
que,  etc. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  ELISIONS, 


of ' 


{la. 

la 

Ic 

U 

r- 

7tlC 

te 

S3 

le 

la 

cc 

de 

n-3 

qu€ 

'■si 

si 


parceque 
quoique 

of  ^ 

jusque 
vxi  qxie 
dcs  qxie 
quelqxic 


in  i’amilie 
. .  I’herbe 
. .  I’oiscaii 
. . rhonneur 

. .  il  m’onblie 
. .  je  t’aimo 
. .  il  s’habille 
. .  voiis  Taidez 
. .  Yous  I’obligez 
. .  c’est  vrai 
. .  im  coup-d’adl 
. .  n’oiibliez  pas 
(  q u’ attend cz- 
(  vous 
in  s’il  avrivait 
s’ils  pouvai- 
ent 

parcequ’il 
faut 

(  quoiqu’il 
(  fasse 
puisqu’on 
vous  dit 
5  jusqu’u 
^  demain 
^  vu  qu’il  ob- 
tiendra 
S  desqu’on 
f  saura 
i  quelqu’un 
#  vicnt 


]a  amitie 
la  her  be 
k  oiseau 
le  honncuf 
je  ai 

il  me  oublio 
je  te  aime 
for  il  se  habille 
vous  le  aidez 


the  friendship 
the  grass 
ike  bird 
the  hdnoxir 
i  have 

he  fox-gets  me 
I  love  thee 
he  dresses  himself 
you  help  him 


for 


vous  \a  obligez  yo^i  oblige  her 
ce  cst  vrai  it  is  true 
un  coup  de  ceil  a  glance 
ne  oubliez  pas  do  not  forget 
queattendez-  )  what  do  yon,  ex- 
vous  ^  feet  ? 

'  si  il  arrivait  if  it  hafpemd 
si  ils  pouvaient  if  they  could 


.,  /•  j.  i  bee 
pareeque  il  laut  < 


cause  it  is 

requisite 

o  (  whatever  he 
quorqus  il  lassc  <  , 

jiuisqu?  on 
vous  dit 


may  do 
since  they  tell 
you 


jusque  a  demain  till  te-xxiorroio 
j  vu  qu2  il  ob-  since  he  will  cl- 


J 


tain 

as  soon  as  it  is 
known 

l^quelqus  un  vicnt  somebody  coxxics 


tiendra 

des  qu^  on  saura  | 


The  e  of  the  preposition  oiire  is  not  cut  off  generally 
before  eux,  elles,  aidres,  good  writers  prefer  leaving  it,  thus 
enti'e  eux,  enire  elles,  ontre  autres ;  but  in  the  following 
compound  words  there  must  be  an  elision  : 


Entr’acte 

s'entr’aidcr 

entr’ouir 

cntr’ouvrir 


an  ixitcrlude  j 

to  help  another 
to  hear  ixnpex-fectly 
to  half  open 

EXERCISE, 


>  for  •{ 


C  entre-acte 
'  se  entre-aider 


entrc-ouir 

entrc-ouyrir 


The  soul ; 
dxxie  f. 

loves  her ;  « 
3  la  1: 


the 


heroine ; 
heroine  f. 

I  love  this  man 


the  mind ; 
esprit  ro. 


je  awnc 


kmnie  m. 


you 

vous 


he  loves  him  ;  she 
il  aime  2  ic  1  ;  elLe 

understand  me  ;  he  cs- 
entendez  2  me  1 ;  il  es¬ 


teems  thee ;  he  goes  away  ; 

tixne  2  ie  1  ;  se  en-va  cc  etait 


was  the  golden  age ; 


do  not  go 


de  or  3  age  1  ;  *  ne  alter 


To  THE  EXERCTSEvS. 
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there  ;  //  he  conies  ;  if  they  please  ;  v^hat  has  he  said  1  till 

pas  la ;  si  vienb ;  its  vculent ;  que  a-i-il  dit  ?  jusqu-c 

night ;  though  he  says  ;  since  he  knows  ;  when  he  saw  ; 

mi  sal/- m.  quoiqus  dise ;  puisque  sait  i  lorsque  vit; 

betvwen  them  ;  somebody  is  come. 
entre  eux ;  q^ielquc  iin  est  venii. 

.  26..  OF  NEGATIONS. 


The  negation  ?2of,  is  rendered  by  ne-f)as,  of  which  is 
placed  before  the  verb,  and  they2«5  after. 

Jfever  is  rendered  by  ne-jamais  ;  nQho(ly\yj  ne-personne  ; 
nothing,  by  ne-ricn,  which  are  placed  in  the  same  order  as 
nc-pas. 

EXAMPLES  OF  NEGATIVE  PHRASES. 


jN.B.  The  '  shows  the  place  of  the  verb. 

'je  nc  suis  pas,  etc.  I  am  not,  etc, 

nous  n^avons  point  wc  have  not 

il  ncyb«c  jamais  he  never  plays 

^  ,  vous  ne  dites  rien  you  say  nothing 

v  je  ne  vois  personne  1  see  nobody 

k  I  do  not  sec,  or  1 
je  ne  K«s  gou.te  ^ 

jc  nc  vais  nullepart  I  go  no  where 

In  compound  tenses,  the  negations  are  always  placed 
before  and  after  tiie  auxiliary  verb ;  as  nous  w^avons  point 
parle,  we  have  not  spoken  ;  on  xfaiirait  jamais  cru,  one  cciild 
never  have  believed. 


l^ot 

(  ne'pas 
(  ne" point 

never 

ne  "jamais 

nothing 

ne"rien 

nobody 

ne 'personne 

not  a  jot 

ne'goutte 

no  where 

no^nullc  part  J 

EXERCISE. 

I  do  not  say ;  i  have  not  said  ;  I  have  never  seen  ; 
^  dis  a  I  dit  a  I  vu 


I  never  (tell  a 
mens 


falsehood);  I  do  nothing;  WmvQ  dav/Q  nothing ;  is  he  7w/ av- 
fais  ai  fait  csL-il  ar¬ 
rived  1  docs  not  he  come  I  .  I  see  nothing ;  has  he  never  seen  1  he 

rive  *  2  vient  I  vois  a-t-  vu 

'never  loses  his  time  ;  that  (is  worth)  nothing ;  I  met  nobody, 
perd  temps  m.  cela  vaut  rcncontrai 


27.  OF  WORDS  WHTCH  ARE  ALIKE  IN  BOTH 
^  LANGUAGES. 

There  are  many  words  which  are  alike  in  both  languages, 
and  others  wdiich  differ  only  in  their  termination. 

The  expressions,  which  are  perfectly  alike,  are  particu¬ 
lar!  v  those  that  have  tlie  following  terminations  : 

^  animal,  cardinal,  fatal,  general,  local,  moral,  natal,  original, 
^  p.rincipal,  etc.  '  ’ 
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-ble 

•ace 

•^ancc 

-encc 

•^ice 

-acle 

-aJe 

-Rfie 


ou  5  capable,  fable,  etc.  bible,  eligible,  etc.  noble,  double,  solu- 
\  ble,  insoluble,  etc. 

face,  grimace,  grace,  place,  preface,  race,  surface,  trace, 


-ege 


-go 

-iilc 

'ile 

-ino 

-ion 

-ant 

-ent 


i  fac 
(  etc 


( chance,  complaisance,  extravagance,  ignorance,  lance, 
(  temperance,  etc. 

i  abstinence,  conference,  continence,  diligence,  eloc^uence, 
\  patience,  etc. 

^  artifice,  auspices,  edifice,  justice,  injustice,  office,  orifice, 
^  precipice,  solstice,  etc. 

miracle,  oracle,  obstacle,  receptacle,  tabernacle,  spectacle, 
etc. 

ambuscade,  cavalcade,  brigade,  esplanade,  serenade,  re¬ 
trograde,  etc. 

age,  adage,  bandage,  cage,  cordage,  image,  page,  plumage, 


rage,  etc. 


coiege,  privilege,  sacrilege,  siege,  etc. 

(  vestige,  doge,  barge,  charge,  orange,  forge,  rouge,  refuge, 
^  deluge,  etc. 

^  globule,  ridicule,  aniraalculc,  corpuscule,  forniule,  module, 

(  mule,  pustule,  valvule,  etc. 

<  bile,  debile,  agile,  docile,  ductile,  facile,  fragile,  nubile', 

(  reptile,  versatile,  etc. 

( carabine,  fascine,  doctrine,  heroine,  machine,  marine, 

(  famine,  mine,  rapine,  etc. 

C  action,  fraction,  legion,  nafiofi,  opinion,  passion,  question, 
(  religion,  etc. 

{  arrogant,  constant,  elegant,  elephant,  petulant,  piquant, 

^  poignant,  vigilant,  etc. 

j  absent,  accident,  compliment,  augment,  content,  element, 

I  frequent,  serpent,  etc. 

28.  Many  other  English -vvorcls  require  ohly  the  change  of 
termination,  in  tlie  following  manner  :  ^ 

into 


-ary 

~ory 

-iy 

-ous 

-our 

-or 

-inc 

-ive 

-ris 

-cracxj 


as 


military 

glory 

clemency 

beauty 

dangerous 

favour 

error 

clandestine 

expressive 

fury 

arislocrary 


militairc 

gloire 

clernence 

beaute 

dangereux 

faveur 

erreur 

clandestin 

expressif 

furic 

aristocratic 


N.  B,  Adjectives  in  ^ -if 

-in 


-cux  ) 

s 


euso 

make  their  feminine  in  I  -ive 

-ine 


EXERCISE. 

'Vhe  beauty  of  that  fable ;  the  horror  of  '  ice ;  the  utility  of 
f.  ccUe  f.  f.  /:.  m.  art.  m.  f* 


TO  THE  exkrcisp:s. 
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science ;  the  atrocity  of  this  action ;  tiie  violence  of  his  passions  j 
f.  cette  f.  f.  scs  pL 

tho  simplicity  of  that  machine ;  an  audacious  conspirator  j  the 
f-  cette  f.  2  m.  1 

absurdity  of  that  opinion  ;  the  military  evolutions  ;  an  industrious 
cette  pi.  2  ’  pi.  1  2 

nation  ;  an  important  victory  ;  an  alimentary  pension  ;  a  dangerous 
f-  1  2  f  1  2  f.  1  2 

animal ;  a  figurative  expression ;  a  famous  general  ;  his  constant 

1  2  f.  1  in.  sa  2 

generosity  ;  he  is  incapable  of  attention  p  his  impudence  is  visible ; 

f  1  il  cst  son 

his  fidelity  is  indubitable  ;  she  is  very  attentive  ;  yoUr  clemency  is 
f.  die  est  tres-  f.  voire  f. 

admirable  ;  the  destruction  of  his  fortune  was,  the  consequence  of 

f  sa  f  fut  f. 

his  temerity  ;  she  is  very  scrupulous  ,,  his  condition  is  horrible  ;  his 
sa  f.  tres  f.  sa  f.  ses 

parents  arc  very  miserable  ;  this  history  is  incontestable  |  your 
pi.  so7it  tres-  pi.  cette  f.  voire 

facility  is  prodigious  ;  his  perfidy  is  odious  ;  it  was  a  horrible 
f.  sa  f.  f.  ce  etait 

famine  ;  the  sublimity  of  his  sentiments  is  still  preferable  to  the 
f.  f.  ses  m  encore 

energy  of  his  expressions  ;  it  was  a  decisive  action  ;  the  carnage 
5es  f.  detail  f  2  f.  1  m. 

W'as  terrible  ;  that  obstacle  is  invincible  ;  this  instrument  is  not 
cet  cel  m. 

harmonious  ;  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  not  durable ;  your 

f.  medians  pi.  vos 

insidious  presents  are  not  acceptable  ;  his  memory  is  truly  extra- 

2  pi.  1  sont  pi.  f.  vraiment 

ordinary;  that  is  his  principal  occupation  ;  a  central  i)osition  ;  his 
ce  est  son  f.  2  f.  1  f.  2  f,  I  son 

extravagance  is  visible;  these  arguments  arc  insoluble, 
f.  ces  m.  pi. 


PART  I. 


OF  WORDS  CONSIDERF.D  IN  THEIR  NATURE  AND  INFLECTIONS. 


Their  are  in  French  nine  sorts  of  words,  or  parts  of  speech, 


namely  : 

I  .  Substantive,  or  Noun, 

2.  A  rticle, 

3.  Adjective, 


1.  Pronoun, 
5.  Verb, 

0.  Adverb, 


7.  Preposition, 

8.  Conjunction, 
‘d.  Interjection. 


I.\TUODi;CTI0>i 


6S 


CHAPTER  1. 

29,  OF  THE  SUBSTANTIVE,  Oil  NOUN, 

The  substantive  is  a  word  which  serves  to  name  a  persooj 
or  thing,  as  Pierre^  Peter  ;  livre,  book,  etc. 

There  are  tw'o  sorts  of  substantives,  i\\G  siihsiantive 
per,  01' proper  namc^  and  the  substantive  common.^  also  called 
appellative. 

'VXxG  proper  name  is  that  which  is  applied  to  a  particular 
person,  or  thing,  as  Ce5aF,  Cesar  ;  la  Tamise^Xho  Thames. 

The  substantive  common  is  that  which  belongs  to  a  whole 
class  of  objects.  The  word  man,  is  a  substantive 

common,  a,s  it  is  applicable  to  any  individual,  that  is  to 
Pierre,  or  Paul,  or  Jean. 

Of  these  nouns  some  are  collective,  and  others  abstract. 
Collectives  express  either  a  whole  mass,  as'  une  armce, 
an  army  ;  une  for et,  a  forest  5  or  a  partial  assemblage,  as 
une  quantitc  de,  etc.  a  certain  quantity  of;  la  jJupart,  most 
part,  etc. 

Abstract  nouns  are  the  names  of  qualities  abstracted  from 
their  subjects  :  as,  surface,  rondeur,  science,  sagesse ;  sur¬ 
face,  roundness,  knowledge,  wisdom,  etc. 

In  substantives  are  to  be  considered  Ge?i(/er  and  JTumber. 

30.  OF  GENDERS. 

There  are  only  two  genders  the  masculine  and  feminine. 
The  masculine  belongs  to  the  male  kind,  as  un  homme,  a 
man  ;  un  lion,  a  lion,  etc. 

The  feminine  belongs  to  the  female  kind,  as  une  femme, 
a  w’oman  ;  une  lionne,  a  lioness,  etc. 

This  distinction  applies  also,  in  French,  to  inanimate  ob¬ 
jects,  which  are  either  masculine  or  feminine,  as,  un  livre, 
a  book,  is  masculine  ;  une  table,  a  table,  is  femdnine,  etc. 

31.  OF  NUMBER. 

There  are  two  numbers  ;  the  and  the  plural. 

The  singular  expresses  one  single  object,  as  un  homme, 
un  livre. 

'T\\q  plural  announces  wore  objects  than  one,  as  des  hom¬ 
ines,  des  livres. 

Some  nouns  have  no  plural,  such  as  names  of  passions, 
senses,  metals:  drunkenness  ;  Vouie,  hearing; 

le  courage,  courage  ;  Por,  gold  ;  Vargent,  silver. 


to  TH£  EXERCISES.- 


Some  have  no  singular ;  hs  annales,  annals  ;  les  anceires^ 
ancestors  ;  les  mouchettes^  snuffers  ;  les  epinards^  spinach. 

Proper  names  have  no  plural,  as  Londres^  Paris,  Milton^ 
etc. 

8*2.  OF  THE  FDRxMATiON  OF  THE  PLURAL  OF  SIMPLE 

SUBSTANTIVES, 


GENERAL  RULE. 

The  plural  is  formed  in  French,  as  in  English,  by  tlie 
addition  of  an  s  to  the  singular. 


Singular. 

le  roi  the  king 
la  reinc  the  queen 


EXAMPLES. 

Plural. 

iks  rois  the  kings 
les  reims  the  queens 


EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  GENERAL  RULE. 

1.  Words  ending  in  s,  x,  z,  in  the  singular,  remain 
same  in  the  plural. 

EXAMPLES. 

Plural. 

les  fils  the  sms 


4  K  < 

I  4l\ 


Singular, 
le  Ills  the  soil 

la  voix  the  voice 


le  nez 

2.  Words 
adding  an  x. 


the  nose 

ending 


in  GW,  eit. 


les  voix  the  voices 

les  nez  the  noses 

ou  form  their  plural 


by 


EXAMPLES. 

Plural, 

bateaux  booAs 

feux  fires 

bijoux  jeicels 

voeux  vows 


Singular, 
bateau  boat 

teu  fire 

bijou*  jev:el 

vcEu  vow 

3.  Words  ending  in  «/,  ail,  change  their  tenninations 
into  ahix  to  fqrrn  the  plural. 


Singular, 
chevalt  horse 

travailt  work 


EXAMPLES. 

Plural. 

j  chevaux  horses 

tr.avaux  2corks 


♦Those  in  -on,  that  take  x  ip  the  plural,  are  chon,  caillou,  bijou,  genoVf, 
hiboii,  joujou,  po2ij ;  the  others  now  follow  the  general  rule  and  take  s,  as 
clou,  clous;  verrou,  verrous,  &c. 

t  Several  noups  in  -al,  as  bal,  cal,  pel,  regal,  carnaval,  local,  &c, 
follow  however  the  general  rule,  simply  taking  5. 

t  Those  in  -ail,  making  their  plural  in  mex,  are  particularly  bail,  sous- 
bail,  corail,  email,  soupirail,  travail,  vanto.il,  ventail ;  the  rest,  as  atii- 
rail,  detail,  evenlail,  gouvernail,  pori-ail,  sorail,  &c.  follow  tho  general 
rule. 
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4.  Polyisyllables  ending  in  ant,  enl  form  their  plural  Ijy 
ihe  addition  of  an  s,  thus :  enfant,  enfant s,  moment,  moments, 
commengant,  commengants, 

M.  Levizac’s  rule  on  this  subject  was  to  drop  the  t  and 
put  an  5.  enfant,  enfans  and  it  has  long  been  optional  to 
adopt  the  one  or  the  other  way  ;  but  the  French  Academy 
having,  in  the  new  edition  of  their  dictionary,  adopted  the 
first  orthography,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  follow  their 
example. 

Monosyllables  ending  in  ent,  ant  form  their  plural  by  the 
addition  of  an  s :  as  gant,  gants,  chant,  chants,  dent,  dents. 

5.  The  following  six  words  are  quite  irregular  as  to  the 


formation  of  the  plural : 
Singular. 

Plural. 

ail 

garlic 

aulx 

heads  of  garlic 

betail 

aitlle 

bestiaux 

cattle 

aieul 

grandfather 

aieux 

ancestors 

cicl 

heaven 

cieux 

heavens 

oeil 

bercail 

eye 

sheepfold 

yeux 

has  no  plural 

eyes 

33,  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  FlrURAL  OF 
COMPOUND  SUBSTANTIVES. 


1.  When  the  word  is  composed  of  an  adjective  and  noun, 
both  take  the  mark  of  the  plural. 


mi  chef-lieit 
un  peiil-malire 
un  loup-garou 
fraTic-alleu 
un  arc-boutant 


county  town 
a  dandy 
a  hobgoblin 
a  free-hold 
a  buttress 


dcs  chefs-lieiix 
des  peiits-maitref, 
des  loups-garous 
des  francs-alleus 
des  arcs-boutants 


To  this  rule  there  are  exceptions:  in  some  words  com¬ 
pounded  of  a  noun  and  an  adjective,  one  of  them  takes  the 
s,  and  the  other  does  not ;  in  some  both  remain  in  the  sin¬ 
gular,  as  : 

un  rouge-garge  a  robin  red-breast  des  rouge-gorge 

un  hotel-Dieu  a  hospital  des  hotels-Dieu 

un  arc-en-ciel  a  rainbow  des  arcs-cn-ciei 


These  differences  and  apparent  contradictions  arise  from 
the  following  considerations  : 

Rouge  gorge  is  an  elliptical  form  of  which  the  full  sense 
is  oiseau  a,  rouge  gorge  ;  des  rouge  gorge,  consequently, 
means  des  oiseaux  ci  rouge  gorge,  and  cannot  assume  the 
sign  of  the  plural.  Hotel  Dieu  is  also  elliptical,  and  its  full 
sense  is  hotel  de  Dieu  ;  there  may  be  more  hotels  than  one, 


TO  THE  EXERCISES. 
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I  but  there  is  but  one  Dieu.  The  same  may  be  said  of  arc^ 

I  and  ciel,j  in  des  arcs-en-cieh 

:  From  what  precedes  may  be  eslablished  info  a  precise 

rule,  viz :  that  the  $  cannot  be  affixed  to  those  words  to 
'  which  .and  idea  of  plurality  cannot  be  attached. 

2.  One  oi’ the  components  of  a  compound  substantive,  or 
.  even  each  of  then:,-  may  be  a  verb^  ah  a^iverb,  a  preposition,- 
all  undeclined  parts  of  speech  to  which'  the  s  cannot  be 
attached. 


un-essuie-mains 
■un  e&suie’-niain 
un  passe-partoiLt 
un  avant-coureur 
un  vice-amiraL 


a  towel 


a  master  key 
a  fore  runner 
a  vice  admiral 


des  essuie-PneAn$ 
des  essuie-mairi- 
des  passe-partout 
des  avant-coureurs 
des  vice-amir aux 


3.  When  the  component  words  are  taken  from  the  Latin 
or  from'  any  foreign  language,  no  s  is  added  to  the  plural. 


des  te-deum  des  post-scriptum 

des  mezzo-termine  des  yade-meeum 

des  auto-da-fe 


4.  In  all  words  compounded  oiporie  and  a  noun  substan¬ 
tive,  no  5  is  to  be  added  to  the  latter. 

im  porte-etendard  standard  bearer  des  porte-etendard 

un  porte-epee  sword  bearer  des  pert&-epee 

tin  porle-moachettes  snuffers  stand  des  porte-mouchettes 

EXERCISE. 


The  flowers  of  the  gardens  ;  the  niceties  of  the  languages  -  the 
fjcurs  jardin  delicatesse  langue 

palaces  of  the  kings  ;  the  woods  of  those  countries ;  the  wallnuts  of 
palais  roi  bo  is  ces  pays  noix 

their  orchards  ;  the  pictures  of  those  painters ;  the  feathers  of  these 
leurs  verger  tableau  ces  peinire  plume  ces 

■birds ;  the  melody  of  their  voices ;  the  gods  of  the  pagans ;  the 

oiseau  =  f,  s,  leurs  voies  dieu  paien 

jewels  of  my  sisters ;  the  cabbages  of  our  gai-dens  ;  these  charming 
bijou  vies  sceur  cliou  nos  jardin  ces  charmant 

■places ;  the  horses  of  my  stable  ;  the  fans  of  these  ladies  ;  the 
2  lieu  1  cheval  mes  ecurie  eventail  ces  dame 

(front  gates)  of  those  churches  ^  the  actions  of  my  ancestors ;  the 
partail  ces  tglise  — *  7nes  aieul 

evils  of  this  life ;  the  victories  of  those  generals  ;  the  works  of 
mal  cette  vie  —  ces  —  travail 

those  architects  ;  the  corals  of  those  seas  ;  the  (learned  men)  of 
ces  - iecte  co'roil  ces  vier  savant 


INTRODUCTION 


^'2 

t^iose  times  ;  the  presents  of  my  parents;  the  teeth  of  yovir  combs  ; 
CCS  temps-ld  —  vies  —  dent  voire  peig7ic 

t!ie  playthings  of  our  children';  tins  heads  ofthese  nails. 
joujou  nos  enfant  letc  ccs  clou. 

CHAPTER  II. 


OF  THR  ARTICLE. 


34.  The  Article  is  a  small  word  prefixed  to  siibslaiitives, 
to  determine  the  extent  of  their  signification. 


The  French  article  is 


r  le  before  a  masculine 'I  * 

I  substantive  1  the  plural  is  les  for 

1  la  before  a  feminine  |  both  genders, 
f  substantive  J 


EXAMPLE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Zejour  the  day  Zss  jours  the  days 

la  nuit  the  night  les  nuits  the  nights 


EXERCISE. 

The  sun,  the  moon  imd  the  stars  are  the  glory  of  nature. 
soleil  m.  Imie  f.  etoile  f.pl.  sont  =  f.  art — f. 

The  king,  the  queen,  and  the  princes  arc  well  pleased.  7Vie  rose, 
roi  m.  reme  f.  — m.pl.  tres-satisfaits  —  f, 

the  violet,  tulip,  f/w?  narcissus,  7/t^  hyacinthe,  the  gilliflower, 

viulette  f.  tulip  f.  narcissc  m.  jaeinthe  f.  girojlee  f. 

jasmine,  theXAy,  the  honeysuckle,  the  ranunculus  are  the 
jasmin  m.  Us  m.  chevrc-feuillc  m.  rcnancule  f. 

delight  of  the  sight  Poetry,  painting  and  music  are  (sister  arts) 

deliccs  f.pl.  vue  f.  art.  poesie  f.  art.  peinture  f.  art  viusiqne  saur  f.  ph 

The  day  and  the  night  are  equally  necessary. 
jour  m.  naat  f.  egaleinent  necessahre. 


OF  THE  ELISION  OF  THE  ARTICLE  le,  la. 

35.  The  articles  le,  la  form  but  one  word  with  the  noun 
following,  if  the  latter  begins  with  a  vowel  or  an  h  not  aspi¬ 
rate.  This  suppression  of  a  letter  is  called  Elision, 


EXAMPLE. 


1 ’argent 
riiistoire 


instead  of 


le  argent 
la  histoire 


the  money 
the  history 


36.  The  same  elision  takes  place  also  with  regard  to  the 
preposition  de,  when  it  precedes  a  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  or  an  h  not  aspirate. 


Ol?  THE  ARTICLE* 


n 


EXAMPLE-, 

:gAge  (Tamitie  token  of  friendship. 

parole  (Thonneur  word  of  honour 

EXERCISE. 

The  soul  of  man  without  cultivation  is  like  diamond 

dme  f.  art,  homme  h,  m.  sans  culture  f.  est  covime  diamant  m. 

(in  the  rough)  Th«  histary  of  Spain  is  sometimes  very  interesting, 
drut  h.  m.  Espagne  qv^lquejois  lres~inieressante. 

(Look  at)  the  amaranthe  and  iJie  anemone;  what  beauty!  Self- 
Carisiderez  amaranthe  f,  - f.  quelle  =  f.  art.  amour- 

love  find  pride  are  always  the  offspring  of  a  weak  mind, 
propre  art,  orgiieU  to^ijours  par-tage  m,  faiUe  2  esprit  m.  1, 

Honesty,  innocence,  honour,  and  the  love  of 

art.  Honnetete  h  m.  art. - art.  honneur.  h.  m,  amour  art, 

virtue  arc  (very  much)  esteemed.  Summer,  autumn,  and 
pertvj  f.  tres-  esUmes  ait,  ete  art.  automne  art, 

winter  are  very  changeable,  France  is  separated  from  Italy 
hivef  k.  m.  variables  art.  —  separee  de  Italic 

by  the  Alpes,  and  from  Spain  by  the  Pyrenees  (An  act)  of 
par  Alpes  pi,  art,  —  —  pi.  acta 

ambition.  She  was  struck  with  horror.  He  is  full  of  vanity. 
-  Ette  etait  frappee  de  —  II  eM  rempli  orgueil 

In  a  fit  of  humour. 
d  uis  un  acces  - 


CONTRACTION  OF  THE  ARTICLES  Zc,  /«,  Us^  AND 
PREPOSITION  de.  d. 

t 

j  37.  It  has  been  observed  page  37,  that  the  articles  Ze,  Za, 

I  les  are  contracted  into  one  word  with  the  preposition  de,  d, 

I  when  they  are  used  in  connexion  before  a  word  beginning 
:  with  a  consonant  or  an  h  aspirate. 


EXAMPLES. 


Du  roi 
du  heros 
au  roi 
au  heros 
dcs  rois 
des  reines 
aux  rois 
aux  reines 


is  instead  of  de  le  roi 

-  de  le  heros 

- -  d  le  roi 

-  d  le  heros 

- - —  de  les  roi.s 

-  de  les  reine.s 

- • —  d  les  rois 

-  d  les  reines 

EXERCISE. 


of  the  king 
of  the  hero 
to  the  king 
to  the  hero 
of  the  kings 
of  the  queens 
to  the  kings 
to  the  queens 


The  top  of  the  mountains  and 
sommet  m,  monfagne 


the  bottom  of  the  vallies  are 
fond  m.  '  vallee 


G 


OF  THE  article. 


Th 


equally  agreeable.  Silk  is  Bolb  to  the  toueh.  The  happlnc.s.s 
cgaleonent  agreailcs.  a.rt.  Soie  f.  douce  toucher  m.  honheur  a\. 

of  a  feeling  man  is  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor.  A  man 
sensible '2,  1  desnbtenir  d  besom  pauvre 

given  to  pleasure  was  never  a  great  man.  He  obeyed  the  orders 
livre  axt.  plaisir  m.  nefut  grand  II  obeit  d  ardres 

of  the  king.  The  warbling  of  birds,  the  murmuring  of 

gazoidllenient  m.  art.  oiseau  - rc  m.  art. 

streams,  the  enamel  of  meadows,  the  coolness  of  woods, 
ruisseau  email  m.art.  prairie  fraicheur  f.  art.  bois 

the  fragrance  of  flowers,  and  the  sweet  smell  of  plants, 
parfumi  ra.  art.  fieur  douce  odeur  f.  art.  pl-ante 

contribute  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  mind  and  to  the  health  of 
contrWnent  oeaucaup  esprit  sante  f. 

the  body. 
corps  m. 

De  and  d  are  never  contracted  with  la. 


EXAMPLES. 

De  la  reine  of  the  queen  ]  a.  la  rerne  to  the  queen 

Nor  are  de  and  d  contracted  with  /e,  before  a  masculine 
substantive  singular,  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  A  mute. 

EXAMPLES, 

De  Vesprit  of  the  mind  I  do  Vhomme  of  man 

A  Vesprit  to  the  mind  j  d  Vhomme  to  man 

Contraction  does  not  lake  place  either  when  the  adjective 
tout,  all,  every,  intervenes  between  de  or  d,  and  the  article. 

EXAMPLES. 


de  taut  k  mo7ide 
de  tons  les  kontmes 
d  tout  le  mernde 
d.  tons  ks  honimes 
de  toutes  ks  vertus 
d  toutes  ks  madsons. 


of  every  body 
of  all  men 
to  every  botly 
to  all  men 
of  all  virtues 
to  all  houses 


The  hope  of  success  strengthened  the  cause  of  virtue 

esperanee  f.  art.  reussite  f.  fortifia  — f,  art,  vertu,  f. 

and  weakened  the  audaciousness  of  rebellion./'  Fire  of 

ajfaiblit  audace  f.  art.  — f.  art.  Feu  m.  art. 

imagination,  strength  of  mind,  and  firmness  of  soul, 
- — f.  art.  force  f.  art.  esprit  art.  ferniete  f.  art.  dme 


are  gifts  of  nature.  We  saw  with  horror  tiiat  man 

des  dons  m.pl.  art.  — f.  Nous  vimics  avec  — 


given  up  to  avni'ice  and  to  voluptuousness.  Good  cultivation 
lir-re  *  art.  —  d  art.  vohipte  f.  art.  Bonne  culture  t‘. 


OF  THE  ARTICLE. 


7') 

if<  that  which  contributes  most  /o  ike  fertility  of  the  soil.  More 
cst  cc  qui  coihlrib'iLe  Lc  plus  —  lerre  i.  Plus 

or  less  pain  is  the  lot  of  every  body.  The  history 
on  moms  dc  peliie  partage  m.  lout  monde  n\.  — 

i  of  man  under  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  is  the  study  of  the 
'  art.  sous  touLes  art.  circonstance  f.  art.  vie  f.  etude 

I  wise.  Playfulness  does  not  become  all  ages,  nor 

[  sage  m.  ixxi.EiijouevLeni  m.  *  ne  sied  ni  d  tout  art. — m.  pi.  ni  d 

all  dispositions. 

:  art.  caraetcrc  in.  pi. 

|i  OF  THE  ARTICLE. 

I  3S.  In  French,  the  article  always  agrees  in  gender  and 
1  number  with  the  substantive  to  which  it  relates. 


Ic  livre  queje  cherche 
femme  que  je  vois 
les  kommes  qui  ctudieiit 


EXAMPLES. 

the  book  which  I  am  looking  for 
the  woman  whom  I  sec 
the  men  that  study 


EXERCISE. 


The  father  and  the  mother,,  the  brothers  and  the  sisters,  the 
perem.,  mere  f.  frerem.pl.  stcwrsf.pl.art 


uncles  and  the  aunts,  and  several  other  relations  were 
e7tcfc5in.pl.  art.  tanteffi.  plmieursav.tresparentm.fi.  etaient 
present.  What  we  value  is  health,  frugality,  liberty, 
presens.  Ce que  nous  estmons  dcst  art.  sante  f.art.  =f.  art.  =f. 

vigour  of  mind  and  body  ;  it  is  the  love  of  virtue, 

■d.Yt.vigucur  f.  art.  8.xt. corps  m.  ce  amour  m.  art.  f. 


the  fear  of  the  gods,  fidelity  to  all 

crainte^.de  m.pl.  art.  =f.  envers  art. 

moderation  in  prosperity,  fortitude  in 
- f.  dans  art.  =f.  art.  fo-rce  f.  art. 


mankind, 
monde  m.  art. 

adversity, 

=f.  art. 


courage,  good  morals,  and  the  abhorrence  of  flatter}'. 
— in.  o-vt.  donnes  mceurs  /lorre^cr  f.  h.m.&.Yt.  —f. 


OF  THE  PARTITIVE  ARTICLE, 

39.  Some,  signifying  a  little  of,  a  small  portion  or  quan¬ 
tity  of,  a  few,  is  rendered  by  du,  de  la,  des,  de  P  before  a 
vowel  and  h  not  aspirate  ;  but  some  is  hardly  ever  used  in 
English,  whereas  du,  de  la,  des  must  always  be  cxpreg.sed 
in  French. 


EXAMPLES. 


Je  mange  du  p)ain 
Jl  preTid.  de  la  peine 
Nous  mangcons  du  hachis 
EUe  conqoif  de  la  koine 
Vou.s  avez  dc  Vaniiiie 


I  eat  bread 
He  takes  pains 
Wc  eat  some  hash 
She  conceives  a  hatred 
You  have  friendship 


OF  THE  AIITICLE. 
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Vans  prcncz  de  Vhumcur 
Nous  cucillons  des  po?n7iic3 
J's  vendcnt  des  oranses 


You  get  into  an  ill  huinoar 
W  c  gather  apples 
They  sell  oranges 


EXERCISE. 


Give  me  some  bread  and  butter.  Ofi’er  him  soyne 

donnez-moi  pain  in,  pr,  part,  hmrre  m.  Offrez-lui 


meat.  Take  sme  salt,  (There  is)  mustard.  We 

viande  f,  Prenez  sel  m.  Vaild  pr.  art.  moutarde  f.  Nous 

have  some  girkins.  Shall  I  oflfer  you  some  fowl  %  Shall  I 

avons  cornichons  pi,  Vous  offrirai-je  poulet  m.  Vmts 


help  you  to  some  fruit  7'  I  will  take  (with  pleasure)  so7ne 
servirai-je  *  — m.  Je ^mendrai  volontiers 

broth.  Bring  me  some  bread.  Pour  me  out  some  beer. 
bouillon  m.  Appoi-tez-nwi  Versez-moi  *  Mere  f. 


Drink  same  wine.  Take  some  tea.  Put  (in  it)  some  sugar 
Buvez  vin  m.  Prenez  the  m.  Metlcz-y  sucre  m. 


and  milk.  *  I  hear  some  noise.  It  hails.  She 

pr.  art.  lait  m.  Xeniends  bruit  m.  II  tombe  grele  f.  s.  Elle 

has  pride.  '  *  Have  you  any  ink  and  pens  1 

apx.zxi.  orgueilm.  Avez-vous  pr.  art,  cncrei.  pr.  art.  plwnes  pi. 


Put  some 
Alettez 

Eat  so77ie 
Mayigez  pr.  art. 


dl  and  vinegar  in  the  sallad. 

hiile,  h  m,  pr.VLTt.vmaigrem.dans  salade  i\ 
lobster.  He  has  received  some  gold  and 

ho77iard  m.  h.  asp.  II  a  regu  or  m. 


silver. 

pr.  art.  argent  m. 


4*0.  Du,  de  la,  des  de  P  are  not  used  generally  after  a 
negation,  nor  before  a  noun  preceded  by  an  adjective.  In 
those  cases,  de  alone  is  used  without  any  distinction  of 
gender  or  number. 


EXAMPLES'. 


Je  ne  mange  pas  de  pain  I  do  not  eat  bread 

II  ne  prend  jamais  de  peine  ?cri  takes  no  pains 
IJs  vendent  de  bonnes  oranges  they  seU  good  07'amgcs 


EXERCISE. 

Do  not  give  me  any  bread.  We  have  good  girkins.  I  will  not 
Ne  me  donnez  pas  avons  bons  Je  preyidrai  pas 

take  broth.  We  drink  excellent  wine.  She  has  no  pride. 
louiUo7i  Nous  buro7is - vin  EUe  n’a  pas 

Have  you  no  ink7  Do  you  not  take  salt  7  We  never  drink  wine. 

Nc  prenez-Tous  2ms  jamais 

Do  you  never  cat  fruit  I 
ne  mangez-vmis  jamais 


OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

41.  The  adjective  a  word,  which  is  added  to  a  substan- 
irlve  to  express  its  quality,  as, 

bon  pere  good  father  1  bonne  mere  good  mother 

"beau  livre  fnie  book  j  belle  image  fine  image 

These  words  bon^  bonne,  beau,  belle,  are  adjectives,  because 
they  express  the  qualities  o^pere,  mere,  livre,  image. 

A  word  is  known  to  be  an  adjective,  when  it  can  be  pro¬ 
perly  joined  with  the  word  personne,  or  the  word  chose. 
Thus,  habile,  skilful,  agreable,  agreeable,  are  adjectives, 
because  we  can  say  personne  habile,  skilful  person,  chose 
eigreable,  agreeable  thing. 

In  French,  the  adjective  agrees  in  gender  and  number 
with  the  substantive  to  which  it  relates.  This  difference  of 
gender  and  number  is  generally  marked  by  the  termination 
of  the  adjective. 


42.  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  FEMININE  OF 
FRENCH  ADJECTIVES. 


Ml  adjectives  ending,  in  the  singular,  in  c  mute,  are 
hoik  genders. 


EXAMPLES. 


of 


XJn  homrac  aimahlc  An  amiable  man 
Une  femme  aimaUc  An  amiable  woman 


Adjectives  ending,  in  the  masculine,  in  e,  i,  u,  t,  d,  form 
their  feminine  by  the  addition  of  an  e  mute. 


EXAMPLES. 

VI. 

f 

prudent 

ffrudente 

pnidcnt 

sense 

sensee 

sensible 

poli 

polie 

polite 

tortu 

tortus 

crooked 

instruit 

inslruite 

xeell-infornud 

grand 

grands 

large 

Adjectives  in -eZ,  -eil,  -ien,  -on,  -et,  -as,  -es,  -ais,  -os, 
-ot,  -ul,  -il,  form  their  feminine,  by  doubling  the  final  con¬ 
sonant,  and  adding  e  mute. 

G  2 
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VI. 

bas 

cas 


f. 

bassc 

cas.se 


VI. 

A 

cruel 

cruelfe 

pareil 

pareilZe 

ancien 

ancienrw 

bon 

bon?ie 

net 

nette 

low 

EXAMPLES, 


cruel 

like 

ancient 

good 

clean 


=  50  ■'I’ 


3 


cracked 


m. 

epais 

metis 


80  of  each  terminatiorf. 
18  I 

epaisse  thick 
metisse  manserel 


gras  gras52  fa,t 

gros  grosss 

b  ig  " 

las  lasse  tired 

sot  sot^e 

sillij 

expres  express^  express 

vieillot  vicillot/e 

oldish 

profes  profes5c  professed 

\  monk 

nul  nulfe 

VO 

(  OT7lUn 

gen  til  gentilfe 

genteel 

Adjectives  ending 

in/,  change  this  letter  into 

VC, 

EXAMPLES. 

href 

brew 

short 

acti/ 

actiw 

active 

nai/ 

naiw 

ingenuous 

neu/ 

neuw 

neio 

Adjectives  ending  in  -x  change  -x  into  sc. 


EXAMPLES. 

honteu-t;  honteus?  ashamed^ 

vertueu-c  vertueuse  virtuous 

jaJou.'C  jaIou5e  jealous 

Adjectives  ending  in  eur,  derived  from  verbs,  and  which' 
might  be  more  properly  called  substantives,  were  it  not  that 
they  have  a  feminine,  form  that  feminine  in  various  man¬ 
ners  ;  they  are  few  in  number,  and  change  as  follows : 


EUR,  EUSE. 


complimentcur 

— teuse 

fond  of  compliments 

connaisseur 

— sseuse 

connaisseur,  judge 

demand  eur 

— deusc 

one  vcho  asks 

flatteur 

— tteuse 

flattering 

menteur 

— teuse 

deceiving 

par  leu  r 

— leuse 

talker 

reveur 

— veuse 

dreamer 

moqueur  t. 

— ueuse 

snecilng 

trompeur 

— peuse 

etc,,  etc. 

deceiver 

EUR,  ERESSE. 

bailleur 

bailleresse 

donor 

demandeur 

-deresse 

plaintiff 

defendeur 

-deresse 

defendant 

OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 
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cnchanteur 

- tercsse 

charmer 

j)ccheur 

- cheresse 

sinner 

vengeur 

— — ^geresse 
etc.  etc. 

EUR,  RICEi 

avengef 

accusateur 

— trice 

izccidei' 

acteur 

— tried 

actor 

bienfaiteur 

— trice 

benefactoi' 

a.dmiratour 

— -trice 

admirer 

seducteur 

— trice 

seducer 

protecteur 

-trice 

protector 

conservatcur 

—trice 

preserver 

conductcur 

— trice 

leader 

ambassadeur 

— drice 

ambassador 

Auteur^  docteur^  imprimeur^  professeur^  have  no  femi¬ 
nine. 

All  real  adjectives  ending  in  eur^  form  their  feminine  by 
the  addition  of  an  e  ;  they  are  about  twelve  in  number  :  an- 
terieur,  citerieur,  extcrieur^  intcrieur,  inferieur^  meillcur, 
mineur,  majeur,  posteriew\  superieur^  uUtriexir^  pritur. 

EXERCISE. 

Sliff  is  decent.  This  house  is  well  sikuded.  This  pear 
ElLe  —  Cette  maison  f.  hien  situc  paire  f. 

is  too  ripe.  She  is  tall  and  well  formed.  This  story  is 

trop  mur  grand  bien  fait  hisioire  f. 

very  entertaining.  This  person  is  very  volatile.  This  mountain 
tres-amusant  personne  f.  bien  leger  rnontagne  f. 

is  steep.  This  road  is  not  very  safe.  The  door  is  not 
esearpe  ro^de  f.  sur  ,  porle  f. 

open.  This  room  is  d-ark.  This  street  is  too  narrow.  It  is 

onverb  chamhre  f.  obscur  rue  f.  clroit  Cc 

is  an  ancient  custom.  She  has  carnation  lips.  His 

coidumc  f.  a  vermeil  2  art.  Icvre  f.  pi.  1.  Sa 

memory  will  be  immortal.  His  manners  are  nedured.  The 

-  =f.  sera  - tel  Ses  nianieres  f.  pi.  naif 

engagement  was  vjarm.  (That  is)  an  orighud  thought.  This 
action  f.  fat  vif  Voild  neuf  2  7;c7j^'c  f.  I . 

cloth  is  the  best  of  all.  These  are  delusive  promises. 
ctoffe  f.  meilleur  f.  pi.  trompeurU  promesse  1. 

He  seduces  by  his  fawning  manners.  The  deligJdful  valley 
sedwib  par  flatbeur  2  manieres  f.  pi.  1.  delicieux  vallee  f. 
of  Terape  is  in  Thessaly.  The  gra,ss  is  very  thick.  The  soup 

'Pempe.  dans  art.  =  f.  herbe  f.  soupe  f. 

is  too  fed.  It  is  a  foolish  undertaking.  This  water  is  not  deem. 

sot  entrcprisc  f.  Ccltc  can  f.  net 


so 
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It  is  a  very  siUy  slonj.  The  law  is  express  upon  that  point. 
C^est  histoire.  f.  •  Ui  f.  siir  ce  —  in. 

The  avenging  thunder  smote  that 
vengfMT  ^2  foudre  1.  frappd  cet 

(held  out  to  us)  a  proLeding  hand; 
tendit  2  nous  1 .  — — leur  2  main  f.  1 . 


sur  ce 
impious  wretch. 
impk  * 


in. 

He 


OF  IRREGULAR  ADJECTIVES. 

43.  There  are  some  adjectives  which  are  irregular  in  the 
formation  of  their  feminine.  They  will  be  found  nearly  all 
contained  in  the  following  list ; 

/• 
belZc 


on. 

’'‘beau 

Ibel 

’tnouveau 
*nouvel 
’'‘vieux 
tvieil 


m. 


I 


fine 
nouvelZc  new 
vieilZ(?  old 


*fou 

tfol 

^mou 

tmol 


/• 

Ule 


molle 


mad 


soji 


m. 

blanc 

/• 

blanc/ic 

white 

on. 

fau.?; 

/• 

fau.ssc 

false 

franc 

franc/ie 

frank 

roii.-c 

rousse 

red 

frais 

fraic/ic 

fresh 

douj: 

douce 

sweet 

Grec 

public 

caduc 

Turc 

long 

benf/i 

nialin 

sec 


Grecqne 

publi(7wc 

cadu^i^e 

Tmque 

longue 

beni^?!^ 

nvadagne 

sec/ie 


Greek 

public 

frail 

Turkish 

long 

benign 

'nialigna'nt 

dry 


tiers 

tors 

coi 

favori 

jumeau 

traitre 


third,  etc. 
twisted 


aigre-dourc  aigre-doucc  ta^rtish, sweet 
tierce, 
torse  or 
torte 

coite  or  coie  still,  somg 
favorite  favorite 

jume/Zc  twin 

traitresse  traitor 


The  following  adjectives  ending  in  ef,  not  only  form  their 
feminine  by  the  addition  of  e  mute,  but  require  the  grave  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  penultimate  e. 

/• 


VI. 

concret 
discret 
indiscret 
inquiet 
complet 
incomplct 
replet 
suret 
pret 


^  concrete 

discreZ^’ 
indiscreZe 
inquiete 
f  make  compleZc 
incompleZe 
repleZe 
surete 
prete 


Prefix  m,  prefix e  f.  aniTis  the  only  adjective  in  -x, 

which  retains  this  letter  and  follows  the  second  rule. 


*  Beau,  ovouveau,  vieux,  fou,  onou,  before  acousonant  or  k  not  aspirate, 
t  Before  a  vowel  and  h  mute. 


OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 
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Some  adjectives  have  no  feminine,  as  bische^  dispose,  fai, 
paillet,  etc.  ;  others  have  no  masculine,  as  bleite,  etc. 

SINGULARITY  OF  DEMI,  FEU,  NU. 

43*.  Deini,  nu,  have  a  peculiarity  which  must  he  noticed. 
When  they  precede  the  noun,  they  are  undeclined  ;  when 
they  follow  it,  they  agree  with  it. 

une  demi-livre  half  a  pound 

une  demi-heure  half  an  hour 

un  deini-cent  half  a  hundred 

une  livre  et  demie  one  poi.ind  and  a  half 

deux  heures  et  demie  half  past  t  wo 

trois  cents  et  domi  three  hundred  and  a  half 

nu-pieds  les  pieds  nus  bare  feet 

nu-tete  la  tete  nuc  bare  head 

Feu  is  undeclined  when  preceding  the  article  and  a  pos¬ 
sessive  pronoun  ;  it  is  declined  when  following  them. 

Feulareine  la  feue  reino  the  late  queen 

The  adjectives  has,  bon,  court,  etc.  being  used  with  a 
verb,  become  adverbs,  and  are  not  declined. 

ces  fleurs  sentent  bon  these  fiotoers  smell  nice 

elle  parle  bas  she  speaks  low 

ils  demeurerent  court  they  stood  short 

elle  se  fait  fort  d’y  aller  she  takes  upon  herself  to  go, 

REMARKS  ON  TOUT,  QUELQUE. 

44.  Tout,  all,  means  also  every,  in  a  sort  of  distributive 
sense. 

je  vous  souhaite  toute  espSce  de  bonheur,  I  leish  you  every  happiness. 

Tout  is  very  frequently  prefixed  to  an  adjective  in  the 
sense  of  quite,  entirely,  and  is,  consequently,  undeclined. 

ces  enfants,  tout  aimables  qu’ils  amiable  as  these  children  are, 
sont,  me  fatiguent  they  fatigue  me 

ils  etaient  tout  etourdis  they  were  quite  astounded 

But  it  has  this  peculiarity  that,  when  placed  before  an  ad¬ 
jective  feminine,  beginning  with  a  consonant,  it  is  declined. 

e’est  une  tete  toute  vide  it  is  a  head  quite  empty 

elles  etaient  toutes  tremblantes  they  trembled  all  over 

Quelque,  before  a  noun  plural,  qualified  or  not  by  an  ad¬ 
jective,  takes  an  s. 

quelques  richesscs  que  vous  ayez,  whatever  he  your  riches  do  not  be 
ne  soyez  pas  pi'odigue.  lavish. 

quelques  bonnes  actions  que  vous  whatever  good  aetions  you  do,  be 
fassiez,  soyez  modeste.  modest. 
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Qitelque  before  an  adjective,  means  huv)cver^  iirid  is  not 
declined, 

quelquc  riches  qu’iis  soient,  ils  nc  hovxver  rich  they  be,  they  give 
doMnent  ricn.  nothing. 

Quel  que^  quelle  que^  quels  que,  quelles  que  ;  here,  quel 
is  a  sort  of  pronoun  adjective  which  must  agree  in  gender 
and  number  with  the  noun  to  wliich  it  refers,  and  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  verb  following  ; 

quels  que  soient  vos  desseins,  et  whoJever  be  your  designs  and 
queilcs  que  soient  vos  vues.  your  vic2cs. 

quelles  que  soient  votre  naissance  zvhaiever  be  your  birth  and  for- 
ct  votre  fortune.  tune. 

Observe  that  the  verb  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood  after 
quelque^  quelques,  quel  que. 

EXERCISE. 

He  drank  a  glass  of  brandy  quite  pure.  My  sisters  were 
but  verre  ra.  cau  de  vie  f.  —  etaient, 

quite  ]mt  out.  Hope,  deceiiful  as  it  is,  leads  us  to  the 

deconcertc  art.  cspera/nce  trovipeur  f.  nons  mene 

end  of  life  through  a  pleasant  path.  She  was  quite 
Jiu  i'.  art.  vie  par  agrcable  2  chemin  m.  1.  fut 

(Lstonished  when  she  saw  us.  Whatever  advantages  you 

ctonnee  vit  2  nous  1.  avantage  que  vous 

liavc  (do  not  make)  too  sure  of  success.  (I  will  not  have 

uyez  ne  soyez  pas  art.  succes  m.  Je  ne  veux  pas 

her),  hovfcvct  beautiful  s\\Q  vcivey  be.  You  must  conquer  your 
dbellc  jolie  qu'elle  soil  il  faut  vainer e  ^ 

inclinations  vdiatever  they  be.  (Let  us  know)  your  choice 
penchants  m.  soient  jaites-nous  savoir  choixm. 

u'hatevcr  it  may  be.  That  soup  is  very  good.  There  is  no  truth 

sovpe  f.  It  n'y  a  mil  verile.  f. 

in  all  that.  It  is  in  the  newest  fashion.  It  is  a  fine  statue 
dans  tout  ccla.  d  nouveau  mode  f,  beau  —  f. 

lie  lives  in  a  state  of  luxurious  idleness.  This  wax  is  not 
II  vit  dans  *  *  niou  oisivele  f.  cire  f. 

very  white.  She  is  as  fresh  as  a  rose.  'I’he  paint  on  that 

*  comme  —  f  peintv.re  f. 

wainscot  is  not  dry.  His  answer  is  a  rnere  evasion.  Tho 
tambris  m.  reponsc  f.  franc  dejaite  f. 

thing  is  public.  That  plant  possesses  a  pernicious  properly. 
chose  f.  ;  herbe  {.  a  matin  2  qualUei.\. 

She  is  of  a  benevolent  disposition.  This  woman  is  jealous  and 
a  *  benin  2  huvicur  f.  femme  f  jalow^ 

deceilfnl.  His  temper  is  gentle.  This  colour  is  too  red. 

faux  Son  kurncur  eloux-  coulcur  I.  trap  revr. 
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'I'licso  old  clotiies  aro 

kardes  f.  pi.  lU’ 

legged  in  the  streets, 

Ics  javibes  f.  far 

Cut  .  half  a  yard. 

Coupez  en  au'tie  f. 


good  tor  nothing.  He  ran  bare 
d  rien  it  courait  nu 

Give  me  a  guinea  and  a  half. 
Domiez-moi  guinee  f.  * 

The  late  princess  was  idolized. 

—  cesse  ckeri 


Do  not  stand  in  the  cold  air  (without  Vour  liat). 
Ne  rcstez  pas  art.  Wc  f.  nu  d  Vair. 


OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  PLURAL  OF  FRENCH 

ADJECTIVES. 

45.  General  Rule.  The  formation  of  the  plural  in 
adjectives  follows  the  same  rules  as  those  given  for  the  plu¬ 
ral  of  substantives.  All  adjectives  having  the  feminine 
termination  in  e  mute,  or  ending  in  e,  f,  u,  c,  d,  7l,  f, 
form  their  plural  by  the  addition  of  an  s,  as  :  aimable,  aima- 
ties  ;  docile^  dociles  ;  poli,  polls ;  goulu,  goulus  ;  grand., 
grands  ;  long,  longs.  This  rule  applies  to  the  participles 
past,  nme,  aimes  ;  regn,  reruns,  etc. 


exceptions. 

1.  Adjectives  ending  in  -s,  or  -a?j  do  not  change  theif 
termination  in  the  plural,  as  gros,  gras,  hideuoc. 

2.  Those  ending  in  -au,  take  x  in  the  plural,  as  beau, 
beaux,  nouveau,  nouveaux. 

Those  in  -al,  change  this  termination  into  aux,  as  cgal, 
equal,  egaux  ;  general,  generaux  ;  but  most  of  these  have 
no  plural  masculine,  as  amical,  austral,  boreal,  canonial, 
conjugal,  diametral.,  fatal,  filial,  final,  frugal,  jovial,  lus- 
iral,  matinal,  naval,  pastoral,  pectoral,  special,  venal,  and 
some  others. 

Canonical,  clerical,  conjectural,  colossal,  deloyal,  diaco- 
nal,  ducal,  electoral,  equinoxial,  final,  fiscal,  are  seldom 
used  in  the  plural  masculine ;  wherever  they  are,  they 
follow  the  general  rule. 

Amical,  automnal,  colosscd,  frugal,  glacial,  jovial,  total, 
have  no  plural  masculine. 

Pascal  pascals,  hnifatals  ought  to  be  avoided. 

4.  Polysyllables  ending  in  -nt,  according  to  general  prac¬ 
tice,  may  drop  the  t  in  the  plural,  as  excellent,  excellens ; 
but  the  Academy  keep  the  f,  (see  page  70).  Monosyllables 
retain  it,  as  lent,  slow,  lent s  ;  but  the  adjective /ow/,  all, 
makes  tons. 
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EXERCISE. 

'They  are  envious  and  jealous.  Those  fowls  are  large  and 

Us  dc  jaloux  poxdet  ni.  pi.  gros 

fat.  Owls  are  frigUful  birds.  (These  are) 

art.  HU)onm.\j[.  des  '/iideux2  oiseaii  \.  Voild 

beautiful  ievieXs.  The  two  nexo  operas  have  succeeded. 

de  beau  bijou  m.  pi.  deux  nouveau  —  m.  pi.  oiit  reussi 

Men  are  only  equal  (in  the)  infirmities  of  nature.  The 
art.  2  ne  1  que  4  egal  3  par  Us  =  art.-^f. 

general  officers  are  assembled.  This  fruit  is  excellent, 

-■-2  m.  pi.  1.  — ^ble  ces  — m.  pi.  soni  —  — 

His  improvement  is  shw^  but  solid.  All  his  friends  have 
Ses  progres,  m.  pi.  sont  lent  solide  ses  ami  m.  pi. 

been  very  glad  to  see  him.  Those  ladies  are  tired  with 
He  bien  aise  de  voir  2  Ze  1  ces  dame  f.  pi.  las  de 

walking.  You  have  powerful  enemies  ;  but  their  efforts 

marcher  Vous  avcz  dn  puissant  ennemi  m.  pi.  mais  lews  —  m.  pi. 
will  be  vain  and  useUss.  The  four  cardinal  points  are  the 

seront  —  inutiU  quatre  - 2  point  pi.  1 

east,  west,  south,  and  north. 

orUni^m.  d,x\,.  accident  m.  ecci.  midi  m.  art.  zio/vi  m. 

OF  THE  DEGREES  OF  SIGNIFICATION  OF  TFIE 

ADJECTIVE. 

46.  Grammarians  commonly  reckon  three  degrees  of  com¬ 
parison  ;  \\\(i  positive,  the  comparative,  and  the  superlative, 

They;o5zF/ye  is  the  adjective  expressing  the  quality  of  an 
object,  without  any  increase  or  diminution,  as  beau,  belle. 

EXAMPLES. 

A  child  gentle,  amiable,  and  docile,  is  beloved  by  every  body. 

enfant  m.  doxLX  aimable  —  aime  de  tout  U  monde 

An  ingenious  candour,  an  amiabU  simplicity  and  a  lively 
- nu  2  =  f.  1  =  f.  jnquant  2 

artlessness  are  the  charm  of  youth.  The  sight  of  an  agreeable 

naivete  t.l.  charmem..  iuxt.jexinesse  vueL  agr cable 

landscape  is  a  varied  and  rapid  source  of  delightful  sensations. 
paysagem.  varied  ra,pide  2 — f.l  delicienx'H  — f.pl.l. 

47.  The  comparative  is  so  called,  because  it  draws  a 
comparison  between  two  or  many  objects.  When  two 
things  are  compared,  the  one  is  either  superior,  inferior,  or 
equal  to  the  other  ;  hence  three  sorts  of  comparison,  that  of 
superiority,  of  inferiority,  and  equality. 

The  comparative  of  superiority  is  formed  by  putting 
more,  before  the  adjective,  and  than  is  rendered  by  que. 
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EXAMPLES. 

La  rose  est  plus  belle  que  lavio-  The  rose  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
leile.  violet. 

By^  ill  comparison  before  a  noun  of  number,  is  rendered 
by  de. 

He  is  taller  by  two  inches.  II  csl  phis  grand  de  deux  polices. 

EXEPvCISE. 

The  republic  of  Athens  was  more  illustrious  than  that  of 
repnwlique  f.  AtMnes  a  ete  illustrc  celLe 

Lacetlemon.  Homer  was  perhaps  a  greater  genius  than  Virgil ; 
Lacedemone  Hovicre  elait  peut-Hre  gramd  genie  m.  Virgilc 

but  Virgil  had  a  wmre?  and  more  refined  taste  than  Homer. 

mads  a  en  fin2  delicat  3  gout  m.  1.  li  m. 

Milton  appears  (to  me)  more  sublime  than  all  the  other  epic 

paraU  2  me  1  - -  auire  1  epique  3 

poets.  The  river  is  deeper  by  four  feet. 

poele  m.pl.  2.  riviere  f.  projond 

The  comparaiive  of  inferiority  is  formed  by  prefixing 
moinSj  less,  to  the  adjective,  and  rendering  also  tkari  by  gzic. 

EXAMPLES. 

La  viohlte  est  mains  belle  que  la  'I’he  violet  is  less  beautiful  than 
'j'osc  the  rose 

EXERCISE. 

Shiowreck  and  death  are  less  fatal  than  the  pleasures  which 
art.  Naufrage  m.  ait.  mart  f.  funestes  plmsirs  m.  qui 

attack  virtue.  The  violet  is  less  brilltinl  to  the  eye  than  the 
altaquent  art.  f.  f.  brillant  yeux 

lily,  a  true  emblem  of  mode.s(y  and  of  pride 
lis  m.  *  ventable^  embleme  m..  1.  art.  =f.  de  uxt.  orgueilm. 

Autumn  is  less  varied  than  spring,  but  it  is  richer: 
art.  Automne  f.  varie  a.vL printemps  m.  elle  riche. 

In  the  comparative  of  equality  the  first  as  is  rendered  by 
aussi  in  affirmative,  and  by  si,  in  negative  phrases ;  the 
second  as  is  rendered  by  que. 

EXAMPLES. 

La  iulipe  est  aussi  belle  que  la  rose  the  tulip  is  a.s  beautiful  as  the  ro.se 
La  iulipe  n’est  pas  si  belle  que  la  the  tulip  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the 
rose  rose 

EXERCISE. 

Pope’s  imagofi  are  as  perfect  as  his  style  is  harmonious, 

De  Popeib  uxt. parfait  son  — m.  = 

Delicacy  of  taste  is  a  gift  of  nature  as  scarce  as 
art.  Delka'tesse  f.  art.^-ea^  m.  don 
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true  genius.  The  love  of  our  neighbour  is  as  necessary  in 
art.  vrai  genie  m.  amour  du  *  prochain  —  dams 

society  for  the  happiness  of  life,  as  in  Christianity  fb? 

art.  =  pour  honheur  m.  art.  rde  f.  art. - nisme  m. 

eternal  salvation.  It  is  as  easy  to  do  good  as  to  do 
art, — nel'H  salnlrw.  V.  aise  de  faire  vcci.  Uienm.  de 

evil.  Paris  is  not  so  large  as  London.  James  will  not  be 
art.  nial  m.  —  m.  grand  Loiulres  Jaxques  ne  sera  pas 

so  rich  as  his  brother. 
riche  son  frere. 

Meilleur,  pii'e,  moindre  are  the  comparatives  of  bon., 
mauvais^  petit,  which  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  the 
degrees.  Thus : 


.  ben  good 

maiwais  bad 
petit  small 


meilleur  bettor 
pire  worse 
moindre  smaller 


le  meilleur  the  best 
lepire  the  worst 
le  moindre  the  smallest 


48.  N.B.  As  most  beginners  are 
comparative  adjectives  with  the 


apt  to  confound  these 
comparative  adverbs, 


MIEUX,  jrio, 


PIS,  and  MoiNS,  because  they  are  generally  rendered 


m 

W 

> 
I— I 

u 

pa 

o 


w 

M 

ct; 

w 

> 

Q 


•1 


by  the  same  English  words  better,  worse  and  less,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  subjoin  here  these  comparative  adverbs  with 
their  positives,  that  the  difference  of  meaning  may  serve  as 
a  distinction. 

Meilleur,  better,  is  the  comparative  of  bon,  good, 
and  is  used  instead  plus  bon,  which  is  never  said. 

PiVe  signifies  joZws  mauvais,  worse,  or  more  wicked, 
and  is  used  instead  of  this. 

Moindr'e  means  plus  petit,  less  or  smaller,  and  is 
used  instead  of  these  terms. 

Mieux,*  better,  is  the  comparative  of  bien,  well, 
and  is  used  instead  of  plus  bien,  more  well,  which  is 
said  in  neither  language. 

Pis*  is  the  comparative  of  mal,  badly,  and  is  used 
for  plus  mal,  worse,  which,  however,  may  be  used. 
Moins  is  the  comparative  of  peu,  little,  and  is  used 
plus 2WU,  which  is  never  said. 


EXAMPLES. 

Cc  fruit-la  est  bon,  mais  celui-ci  That  fruit  is  good,  but  this  is 
est  meilleur  better 

Sa  condition  est  mauvaise,  mais  His  condition  is  bad,  but  it  Jtxis  been 
elle  a  ete  pire  morse 


*  There  are  some  instances  of  pis  and  mieux  used  adjectivcly,  but 
this  is  not  the  place  to  mention  them. 
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Ma  depense  cst  petite,  inais  la 
votre  est  moindre 

II  se  conduit  bicn,  mais  cllc  se 
conduit  encore  mieux 

II  se  portait  mal,  mais  il  cst  pis 
que  jamais 

Je  parle  peu,  vous  parlez  encore 
moins. 


My  expense  is  small,  hnt  yours  is 
smaller 

He  behaves  well,  hut  she  behaves 
still  better 

He  was  badly,  but  he  is  worse  than 
ever 

I  speak  little,  you  speak  still  less 


EXERCISE. 

His  reasoning  is  not  better  than  yours.  Your  style  is  a 
Son  raisonneinent  m,  le  votre  Voire  —  m.  de 

great  deal  better  than  that  of  his  brother.  The  thickness  of  this 
bcamcoup  celui  son  epaisscur  f.  ce 

wail  is  less  than  that  of  the  next  wall.  This  column  is  less  than 

mur  m.  celie  voisin  2  1  Cette  colowie  f. 

the  other  in  height  and  thickness.  The  remedy  is  ivorsc 

autre  en  hauteur  f.  en  grosseur  f,  reniMe  m. 
than  the  disease.  Your  horse  is  woise  than  mine. 

mal  m.  cheval  m.  le  mien, 

49.  The  adjective  is  in  the  superlative  degree,  when  it 
expresses  the  quality  in  a  high  or  in  its  highest  state  :  hence 
there  are  two  sorts  of  superlatives,  the  absolute  and  the 
relative. 

50.  The  superlative  absolute  is  formed  by  putting  tres, 

forty  bieriy  very,  before  the  adjective  ;  it  is  called  absolutey 
because  it  does  not  express  any  comparison  with,  or  rela¬ 
tion  to,  any  other  objects.  ' 

EXAMPLE. 

Loud  res  est  une  tres-belle  ville  London  is  a  very  fine  city 

Remark.  The  adverbs  extremementy  extremely,  infini- 
menty  infinitely,  are  likewise  marks  of  the  superlative  abso¬ 
lute. 


EXAMPLE. 


Get  homme  cst  cxtrcmcment  sa-  That  man  is-  extremely  learned 
vant 

Dieu  cst  infiniraent  heureux  God  is  infinitely  blessed 

EXERCISE. 


That  landscape  is  veyy  diversified,  very  extensive,  and  infinitely 
Ce  paysage  m.  varie  etendu 

agreeable  on  every  .side.  The  Alps  arc  very  high  and  very  steep), 
agreahle  de  loutes  parts  f,  pi.  haul  esca.rpc 

The  style  of  Fenelon  is,  very  rich,  and  very  harnionious,  but  it  i,s 
— in. -  '  =  il 
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sometimes  prolix ;  that  of  Bossuet  is  exlmnely  sublime^  but  it  is 
qweUjucfois  prolixe  celv.i  elcvG 

sometimes  harsh  and  unpolished, 
dur  rude 

51.  The  superlative  relative  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  i 
article  le^  la,  les,  according  to  the  gender  of  the  noun,  to  the 
comparative,  and  is  called  relative  because  it  expresses 
comparison  with,  or  relation  to,  another  subject. 

The  article  le,  la,  les  is  not  used  in  the  superlative  degree  | 
when  a  possessive  pronoun  precedes  the  noun.  i 


EXAMPLES. 


Ijondres  est  la  plus  belle  des  villcs  Londo?i  is  the  finest  of  cities 
Je  prefere  unc  maison  de  cam-  I  prefer  a  cmitry  kmise  to  the 
pagne  au  plus  beau  palais  finest  pcdace 

C’est  mon  plus  gra.nd  ennemi  He  is  my  greatest  enemy 
Voici  nos  meilleurs  voisins  These  are  our  best  neighbours. 

Plus  and  moins,  with  the  article,  are  repeated  before 
every  adjective. 

EXERCISE. 


'Tie  most  beautiful  comparison  that  there  is  perhaps  in  any 

beau  comparaiscni  f  qus  il  y  ait  peut-etre  dans  aucun 

language  is  that  which  Pope  has  drawn  from  the  Alps,  in  his  Essay  j 
langue  f.  cclle  que  tire  f.  de  Alpes^  dams  son  essai  ' 

on  Criticism.  The  most  able  men  are  not  always  the  most  j 
sur  art.  critique  f.  habile  gens  m.  pi,  toujours  \ 

virtuous.  The  most  aoicient  and  most  general  of  all  kinds  of  , 
vertueux.  f, — nne  f.  art.  espece  f.  pi. 


idolatry  was  the  worship  rendered  to  the  sun.  The  least  excu- 
—  ctait  culle  m.  rendu  soleilm,  — 


sable  of  all 


errors  is  lhat  which  is  wilful.  I  will  show  you  j 
art. — f.  ceUc  qui  volontaAre.  Je  montrerai  2  vo^is  I  \ 


my  prettiest  flowers.  Tlicse  are  her  richest  gifts.  I  have  not  j 
vies  joli  jieur  f.  prccieux  don  m.  Je  ai 

read  his  best  work.  i 

lu  son  emvrasre  m. 

O 


COiSCORD  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE  WITH  THE  I 
SUBSTANTIVE.  ^  | 

52.  The  adjective  always  agrees  in  gender  and  number  | 
with  the  substantive  to  which  it  relates. 


Lc  bon  perc 
La  bonne  mere 
De  beaux  jardins 
De  belles  promenades 


'The  good  falher 
'The  good  mother 
Fine  gardens 
line  walks 


OF  THE  AHJECTIVE. 

Bo7i  is  mascTiliEe  singular,  because  j)h’t  is  masculine, 
and  in  the  singular  j  bonne  is  feminine  singular,  because 
mere  is  feminine,  and  in  the  singular  ;  beaux  is  in  the  mascu¬ 
line  plural,  because  jardins  is  masculine,  and  plural,  etc. 

EXERCISE. 

‘I'heae  hills  are  covered  with  trefes  loaded  with 

/  coteau  ni.  pi.  convert  de  arbre  in.  pi.  charge  de 

friiit,  already  ripe.  A  pure  stream  rolls  its  limpid 

— m.  pi.  dejd  mur  clair  rnisseau  m.  rou'Le  son  limpide  2 

w'ater  through  the  midst  of  meadows  enamelled  with 

cristal  m.  1  d  miliett  m.  prairie  f.  pi.  emaillc  de 

flowers.  (Every  thing)  interests  the  heart  in  this  abode 

Jleur  f.  pi.  tout  interesse  ■  caenr  m.  ce  sejourm., 

which  is  full  of  charms.  Fly,  inconsiderate  youth, 

*  *  plein  ctUraibm,  fi.  Fuyez^  — tiered  jeunessei.l 

fly  from  the  enchanting  allurements  of  a  vain  world  ;  its 

*  — teur  2  attrait  1  —  2  monde  m.  1.  ses 

pcrfidimis  sweets  arc  a  sloio  poison,  which  (would  destroy 

— deH  douceiir  Zew^2-^m,  1.  qni  detruirait 

in  your  soul  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  goodness,  and  the 

dans  dme  •—  enthousio.sme  m.  art.  bien  m. 

precioWb  seeds  of  sublime  virtues. 

=  germem.  art.  — 2.  vertul. 

53.  When  the  adjective  relates  to  two  substantives  sin¬ 
gular,  of  the  same  gender,  it  must  be  put  in  the  plural,  and 
agree  with  them  in  gender.  ' 

EXAMPLE. 

Le  roi  et  le  berger  sont  egaux  The  king  and  the  shc2]herd  arc 
apres  la  mort  equal  after  death, 

Ma  mere  et  ma  soeur  sont  vives  My  mother  amd  sister  are  quick 

EXERCISE. 

Uprightness  and  piety  are  much  esteemed,  even  by  the 
art.  droit'ure  f.  art.  pictc  f.  tres-estime  mcme  de 

wicked.  Man,  in  the  most  elevated  rank,  and 

mcchant  dcti,  dans  (le  plus  eleve) uxi.  rang  m.  1 

man  in  the  most  obscure  situation  are  equally  precious 

art.  obscujr  2  art.  clat  m.  1  egalcment  — 

in  the  eyes  of  God.  Pilpay  and  Confucius  arc  ver  y  celebrated 
d  m.  pi.  cclcbre 

among  the  nations  of  Asia. 
parnii  jmiqjles  art. 
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54.  Wlieii  the  two  substantives,  to  whicli  the  adjective 
relates,  are  of  dilferent  genders,  the  adjective  is  to  be  put 
in  the  masculine  plural. 

EXAMPLE. 


Mon  pere  et  ma  mere  sont  con¬ 
tents 


31'!/  falker  and  mother  are  can 
tented. 


EXERCISE. 

His  probity  and  disinterestedness  are  known  (every  where.) 
=  f.  son  desvnteresse'incnt  m.  comm  'partout 
The  love  of  life,  and  the  fear  of  death,  are 
amour  ni.  art.  vie  f.  crainte  f.  art.  mart  f. 

natural  to  man.  Ignorance  and  self-love  are 

—  rcl  art.  art.  — f.  art.  amour-propre  m. 

equally  presmRpt'uous.  My  sister  and  brother  were  very  atten- 
presomptueux.  31a  f.  man  m.  out  cle  = 

live  to  the  instructions  of  their  masters. 

—  leur  mazirc  m.  pi. 

NOUNS  AND  ADJECTIVES  OF  NUMBER. 

55.  Numbers  are  divided  into  five  classes,  viz:  cardinal^ 
ordinal^  collective,  distributive,  and projwi'tiomd . 


CARDINAL 

NU.MBER. 


I  im,  unc 
9  deux 

3  trois 

4  quatre 

5  cinq 

G  six 

7  sept 

8  huit 

3  ncu/ 

10  dix 

11  onz:; 

12  douz-; 

13  treizs 

14  quatorzs 

15  quinzJ 
IG  seize 

17  dix-sc]4 

18  dix-hult 

19  dix-neii/' 


ORDINAL  NUMBER. 


premier 

deuxze/rtc,  second 
troisf  ewic 
quatr/e?^?c 
cinquieme 

sixieme 

sppticme 

Ivaiticmc 

ncxivicmc 

dixienic 

onzie^.'ic 

douzicwic 

treizieme 

qwpitorziemc 

quinz;c/;;e 

seizicme 

dlx-septicme 

lix-hult/c/.';c 

lix-nt'uviente 


NUMERICAL  COLLECTIVE 
NOUNS. 


5/ unite,  unit 
2d  couple,  pair,  couple 
3rd|trio 

4th  deux  couples,  two  couples 
5th 

t  demi-douzaine,  half  a 
)  dozen 


Gtli 


7th 

8th 

9th 

ICth 

11th 

12th 

13th 

14th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

18th 

19th 


huitainc,  vczck 
ncuvaiiic,  nine  days  of 
prayer 
dizain e,  half  a  score 

douzaine,  dozen 
quinzaine,  fo^fnight,  clc. 
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CARDINAL 

NUMBER. 


20  vingt 

21  vingt-et-un 

22  vingt-ticux 

30  trente 

{  trcnte-ct- 
^  <  un,  etc. 

40  quarante 

41  ^  quarante- 

(  et-un,  etc. 
50  cinquants 
i  cinquantc- 
(  et-un,  etc 
60  soixante 
i  soixantc-ct 
(  un,  etc 
70  soixante-clix 
(  soixante- 
^  \  onze 
^  soixantc- 
^  douze,  etc. 

80  quatre-vingts 
C  quatre- 

81  <  vingt-un, 
t  etc. 

90  i 

I  vingt-dix 
'i  quatre- 

I  'ingt- 

)  onze,  etc. 

100  cent 

101  cent-un,  etc. 
200  deux- cents 

I  mi  lie 


20th 

21st 

22nd 

30th 


01 


o 

o 

o 


3  }  deuxmille, 
§  $ 
o 

o  )•  dix  milic 
o' 


o  ^ 

3-  I  mill e  foil 

o  I 

s-J 


vmgiicme 
vingt-et-unfc'We 
vingt-deuxfe?/ic,  etc. 

trentfc?/«c 

trente-unte?ne 
quarant/c?;ie 
I  quarantc-unzeiHC 
cinquantc-zewc 
I  cinquante-uiric??2c 
soixant/c??ie 
soixantc-unfc?;2C 
soixante-dixfcOTC 
I  soixante-onzie?/'ie 

I  soixante-douzic7?ie  72d 

quatre-vingt^c»lc  80th 

(  quatre-vingt-un- 
( icme  81  si 

?  quatre-vingt-dix- 
$  ic7ne  90th 

quatre-vingt-onz- 
ienie  91st 

centic;«e  100th 

cent-un-m/zc,  etc.  101  st 

deux-centzezzze  200th 


NUMERICAL  COLLEC¬ 
TIVE  NOUNS. 


vingtaine,  a  score 


trcntainc,  a  score  and  a 
half 


quarantainc,  iico  score 

(  cinquantaine,  two  score 
\  and  a  half 


31st 
40th 
41s( 

50th 
51st 

GOthsoixantaine,  three  score 
Gist 
70th 
71st 


—  four  score 


miWicne 

deux  wAWiemc,  etc. 


milic 


1000th 

2000th 


dix-milkcwe 


10,000th 


million-fcTZiC,  millionth 


1  ccnlainc,  one  hundred 

2  centaincs,  2  hundred 
I  milliev,  1  thousand 

I  2miIIiers,  2  thousand 
I  myriade,  1  myriad 

I  million  1  rniliion 


Un  rrdlliard  or  billion^  a  thousand  millions,  nn  trillion^  etc. 
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Cent  takes  an  s  when  immediately  before  the  noun  ;  it 
does  not  take  it  when  followed  by  another  number  :  trots 
cents  hommes ;  trots  cent  cingucmte  hommes. 

Mille  never  takes  the  s  in  the  plural :  deiix  mille 
hommes. 

In  dates,  mille  is  contracted  into  mil:  milhuit  cent  irenVe- 
Cinq. 

There  are  many  other  numerical  expressions  used  in 
poetry,  music,  games,  etc.  :  as,  distique^  tercet^  quatrain.^ 
sixain,  huiiain,  etc.  solo,  duo,  trio,  quatuor,  quinque^ 
quinte,  octave,  etc.  beset,  sonnez,  etc. 

Un  millier  is  very  often  employed  for  one  thousand 
but  quintal  is  never  used  except  in  the  sense  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  weight. 

The  distributive  numbers  are  those  which  express  the 
different  parts  of  a  whole  :  as,  la  moitie,  the  half  5  le  quart, 
the  quarter  ;  un  cinquieme,  a  fifth,  etc. 

The  proportional  denote  the  progressive  increase  of  things  : 
as,  le  double,  the  double  j  le  triple,  the  treble  ;  le  centuple, 
a  hundred  fold,  etc. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  PRONOUN. 

56.  A  pronoun  is  a  word  substituted  in  the  place  of  a 
noun. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  pronouns,  as  \X\q, qtersonal pos¬ 
sessive,  relative,  absolute,  demonstrative  and  indejiniie. 

SECTION  I. 


OF  THE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 


57.  Personal  pronouns  are  used  in  the  places  of  persons 
and  things,  to  avoid  their  being  repeated. 

58.  There  are  three :  the  first  who  speaks,  the 
second  who  is  spoken  to,  and  the  third  is  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of. 

Singular. 


Subject  je 

f  me  for  a  moi  I 
1  ))ie  . .  moi  to  me 
Object.  ■{  moi  . .  a  moi  me 
I  moi  . .  moi  to  me 
file  moi..  -  of  me 


je  loue  Dieu  I  praise  God 
il  me  donne  he  gives  vie,  or  to  me 
il  me  blesse  he  hurts  me 

donnez-moi  give  me,  or  to  me 

aidez-moi  help  vie 

il  parle  de  moi  he  speaks  of  me. 
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Plural. 


SubjccL  nous 

5  nous  f(rr 
nous 

do  nous  . . 

V 


we 

a  nous  to  us 
nous 

-  of  us 


nous  louons  Dieu  we  praise  God 
il  nous  donne  he  gives  us 
il  nous  blesse  he  hurts  us 
il  parle  de  nous  he  speaks  of  us 


They  are  both  masculine  and  feminine;  that  is,  of  the 
same  gender  as  the  person  or  persons  they  represent. 

59.  In  genera], ye  and  me  are  put  before  the  verb  ;  moi, 
de  inoi^  d  moi  after  it,  and  nous  before  or  after,-  as  the  case 
requires. 


EXERCISE. 


I  cast  my  eyes  upon' the  objects  which  surrounded  we,  and 
portai  vue  f.  s.  sur  objet  environnaient  me 

saw  vvdth  pleasure  that  all  was  calm  and  tranquil.  Do  you  not 

je  vis  owee  qioe  etait  cahne  tranquille  *  3  1-4 

sec  in  all  the  features  of  my  father  that  he  is  satisfied  with 
voyez  2  dans  trait  m.  pi.  que  content  dc 

me'?  TFe  have  told  the  truth.  What  were  they  saying  of 

moi  avons  dit  vented.  Que  *  on  2  disait  1 

If  ive  desire  to  be  happy,  7ve  must  not  deviate  from  the 

Si  dies  irons  de  ne  devons  pas  nous  ecartcr  d.e 

path  of  virtue. 
sentier  m.  art. 


60.  PRONOUN-S  OF  THE  {SECOND  PERSON. 


Singular. 


Subject,  tu  thou 

f  te  for  a  toi  to  thee 
te  . .  toi  thee 
Object,  <(  toi  . .  a  toi  to  thee 
I  toi  . .  toi  thee 
de  toi . .  of  thee 


tu  crains  Dieu  thou  fearest  God. 
il  te  parle  he  speaks  to  thee 

il  te  voir  he  secs  thee 

donne-toi  lapcineyfuc  thyself  the  trouble 
habillc-toi  dress  thyself 

nous  parlous  de  toi  lec  speak  of  thee 


Plural, 


Subject,  vous  or  you 

Svous  for  a  vous  to  yo"a 

vous  . .  vous  you 

de  vous . .  -  of  you 


vous  louez  Dieu  you  praise  God, 
il  vous  parle  Ac  speaks  to  you 
il  vous  respecte  he  respects  you 
it  parle  de  vous  he  speaks  of  you 


In  genera],  tu  and  te  are  put  before  the  verb  ;  /of,  de  toi^ 
d  toi,  nre  placed  after;  t;ow5  is  placed  either  before  or  aD 
ter,  according  as  the  case  requires. 

Remark.  Politeness  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  plural  vous, 
instead  of  the  singular  tu :  as,  vous  etes  bien  bon  you  are 
very  good,  for  tu  es  bien  boii< 


OF  THE  PRONOUN. 


EXERCISE. 

Tkoit  art  greater  than  1  ;  and  from  lliee  I  have  (at  once) 

es  moi  toi  ai  en  meme  temps  2 

learnt  humility  and  wisdom.  I  (was  telling)  you  that 

appris  1  art.  =  f.  art.  sagesse  f.  disais  Ic  que 

dancing  is  to  the  body  what  taste  is  to  the  mind.  You  have 
art.  danse  t.  m.  ce  que  art.  gout  m.  esprit  m.  avez  2 

shown  us  great  talents  ;  when  (will  you  show)  us  great  virtues 
montre  3  1  de  - m.  quand  montrerez-vous  2  1  de  f.  pi. 

How  amiable  yoio  are  !  How  good  you  are  to  have  thought  of 
Que  3  1  etes  2  S  I  2  de  vous  etre  occupe 

us  !  (ft  was  said)  of  you  the  other  day,  that  you  intended  to 
On  disait  autre  jour  m.  vous  vous  proposiez  de 

spend  a  winter  in  London  (in  order  to)  see  every  thing  curious 

passer  m.  d  — djxs  qmor  voir  tout  ce  =6 

which  that  city  presents. 
rpte  1  cette  2  vide  3  offre  4  de  5. 


61.  PRONOUNS  OF  THE  THIRD  PERSON. 


Sub, 


ohj.  <; 


lui  /. 


lui  m. 


ic  m. 
la/. 

elle/. 


Singular. 


. he 

. she 

lui  ni,  for  a  lui  to  hivi 


a  elle  to  her 

de  lui  of  him 
d’elle  of  her 


le 


him 


avec  lui  with  him 


for  lui 
. .  elle 


him 

her 


elle  her 


le  m.  for  cela  it 


il  perd  son  temps  he  loses  his  time 
k  elle  travaille  }  she  is  always  at 
)  toujours  ^  work 


clites-lui  que 
jeZwiparle- 
rai 

f  dites-lui  que 
<  vousZmdon- 
^  nerez 
il  parle  de  lui 
il  parle  d’elle 
C  ie  ne  connais 


que  lui  de 
capable 


jc  le  meprisc 
]e.  la  rcbpecte 


tell  him  that  I 
will  speak  to 
him 

tell  her  that 
you  will  give 
her 

he  speaks  of  him 
he  speaks  of  her 

I  know  lyut  him 
capable 

I  despise  him 
I  respect  her 


he  knoio 
her 

come  v:ith  her 


but 


( ils  m. 
Sub.  ^ 

f  dies  f. 


they 

they 


Il  ne  connait 
(pel  elle 

venez  avec  elle 

I  je  ne  le  savais  \  I  did  not  knoio 
pas  it. 

Plural. 

k  they  sing 
c  (gentlemen) 
t  they  laugh 
^  (ladies) 


ils  chantent 
dies  rient 
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Oh]. 


leur  m.for  a  eux  to  limn 

leur  for  a  elles  to  them 
. 

les  rn.  for  ciit  them 

les/.  for  elles  them 

eux  m . theni 

elles  /.  . .  . .  them 


payez-ZeJtr  ce  T  fay  them  what 

que  vous  Zewr you  ewe  to 

devez  {  them,(tomen) 

j-v  7  ^  ^  f  tell  them  that  I 

cUtes-feftr  qne  I  j 

desire  to  them  (to 

t  ladies) 

vous  les  trou-  ^  you  will  find 

vere^  \  them  (men) 

he  admires 

them  (ladies) 


r  dit( 

i  F 


il  les  admire 


^  je  ne  vois 
I  qU’enz 
a’jcz  sans  eux 
i  il  ne  epnnait 
I  qvdelles 


see  but  them 
(gentlemen) 
JO  vSrithout  them 
he  knouts  but 
them  (ladies) 
partez  sans  elles  go  without  them 

elle^  elles,  le,  les  feminine  are 
used  in  speaking  of  things  as  well  as  of  persons  ;  but  de  lui, 
d’elle,  d'eu.v,  d' elles,  Ini,  Leur  are  not.  See  Y,  em.  No.  64,  65. 

62.  When  the  verb  is  interrogative,  the  pronoun,  whicli  is 
its  subject,  is  always  put  after  it ;  the  interrogative  do,  used 
in  English,  has  no  equivalent  in  French,  and  is  consequently 
not  expressed. 

Singular. 


Il,  ils,  le,  les  masculine. 


Subject 


r  nous 
vous 


I 

thou 

he 

she. 


we 

07-  71  vous  vou 
ihelj 

f  dies  f  they 


dois-y<?  payer  7 
as-^w  dit '] 
chante-t-z7  bien  7 
travaille-t-eZZe  7 

Plural. 

iron^-nous  7 
viendrez-wt/s  ? 
chantent-iZs  7 
travaillent-dZcs  7 


nmst  1  fay  7 
hast  thou  said  7 
does  he  sing  iccll  7 
dees  she  work  7 


shall  we  go  7 
unll  you  come  7 
do  they  sing  7 
do  they  work  7 


EXERCISE. 

lie  loved  them  because  they  were  gentle,  attentive,  and  grateful. 
aimait  m.  farce  que  doux  =  reconnaissant 

He  (was  saying)  (to  them,')  do  you  not  know  that  the  nature  of 
disait  *  3  1-4  savezHque  frofrem. 

merit  is  to  excite  envy  7  She  often  exhorted  me  to 

art.  merite  m.  de  exciter  art.  envie  f.  scruvent  2  exhortait  1 

the  study  the  most  useful,  that  of  the  human  heart.  They  make  us 
etude  f,  utile  celle  2  m.  1.  font 

love  virtue,  more  by  their  examples  than  by  their  words, 
a.imer  art.  f.  par  leur  exemple  parole  f.  pi. 

What  has  been  said  of  ?  Did  they  speak  of  them  7' 

(live  1 .  on  3.  a-t-'i  *  dit  eua:  *  on  2  parlait  1  elle 


Do  you  not  see  Jter  ?  With  what  pleasure  she  plays  !  Look  at 
*  4  1-5  voycz  3  2  tjiiel  joue  Regardez 

that  magnificent  buiMing,  it  unites  gracefulness  to  beauty. 
ce  magnificfibe  hdtivient  m.  r&iinit  art.  grd.ee  f.  a,rt.  beoAite  f. 

Ignorance  is  vain,  it  sees  difficulties  in  nothing.  Do  not  judge 
art. f.  vain  ne  voit  dc  ■=  d  rien  ne  jugez  pas 

from  appearances,  they  are  deceitful.  Take  one  of  these 

snr  art.  apparences  f.  tronipeur  Prenez  ccs 

roses,  they  smell  so  sweet. 

- f.  senLent  si  bon. 

v 

G3.  REFLECTED  AND  RECIPROCAL  PRONOUNS  OP 

THE  THIRD  PERSON. 


Singular. 

Cj 


^  .  ( with  a  prepo- 

sj  !  ^  silion 

4  governed  by 
)  the  verb 


d 


se  /or  I 


O 


se 

sc 

se 

se 


O 


s: 


d  soi,  a,  lui- 
memc 
d  elle- 
mhne 

soi,  or  lui- 
rneme 

soi,  or  cllc- 
meme 


se 


sc 


jnr  a  ciLX-inemcs 
. .  d  elles-mcrnes 
. .  tun  d  V autre 


se 


evg'-inemes 


se 

se 


ellesznemcs 
Vun  V autre 


<  chacun  tire  d  soi 


I’egoismc  fait  qu’on 
no  voit  epae  sol 

il  se  donne  dcs 
louanges 

O 

elle  se  fait  illusion 


Examples. 

(  every  one  draws  to 
\  himself 
f  selfishness  makes  a 
<  person  see  none 
I  but  himself 
Ju 


gives  himself 


praises 

she  imposes  on  her¬ 
self 


il  se  perd 
clle  sc  flatte 


he  ruins  himself 


she  flatters  herself 


„)  t).  -u  4.  ^  k  twy  attribute  to 
ils  .s  attnbuent  la  \  .fi  , 

,  .  ,  <  themselves  the 

gloire,  etc 


glory  of,  etc. 

ellcs  5^  proscrivent  1  '<> 

X  -  ■  y  themselves  as 


5  elles  se  pn 
(  pour  regl 


rule  to,  etc. 


glo  de  etc 

ils  s’entredonnent,  )  , 

ou  se  foBt  dcs  ca-  f  'H, 
deaux  S 

se  sont  deslio- 


\  ils  SI 
\  nores 


they  have  dis^ 
graced  thein- 
sck]€s 


I  dies  sc  sent  flattees  f  '“y 

(  themselves 


ils  s’cntr’aident 


les  uns  les 
aulres 


les  rats,  dit-on, 
s’entre-devorent 


they  help  one  an¬ 
other 

rats,  it  is  .said, 
cat  one  another  I 


Remark,  Se  is  placed  before  a  verb,  and  soi  after  a] 
prepo.sition . 
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EXERCISE. 

In  a  thousand  instances,  we  do  not  watch  sufficiently  over  ourselves. 

*  mille  occasion  f.  on  *  veille  assez  sur  soi 
The  glory  of  the  world  (passes  away)  in  an  instant.  He  gives 

=  f.  monde  m.  s^evanouit  en  - m.  donne 

kiniself  (a  great  deal)  of  trouble.  She  tires  herself.  People  should 

se  beaucoivj)  peine  f.  lasse  se  On  doit 

(very  seldom)  speak  of  themselves.  Virtue  is  amiable  in  itself.  We 
rarement  parler  soi  art.  f.  de  soi  On 

must  take  upon  o^trselves  the  care  of  our  own  affairs. 
doit  prendre  sur  soi  soin  m.  ses  propre  affaire  f.  pi. 

OF  THE  PERSONAL  AND  RELATIVE  EN. 

64?.  This  pronoun  is  personal  when  it  means  of  him,  of 
her,  of  them,  of  it,  of  them,  and  may  be  called  the  genitive 
case  of  je,  nous,  tu,  vous,  il,  die.  Us,  elles.  It  is  relative 
when  it  is  used  in  reference  to  an  object  or  place  antece¬ 
dently  named,  and  signifies  out  of  it,  out  of  them,  some  of 
it,  some  of  them  and/ro7?^  that  place,  or  thence. 

As  a  personal  pronoun,  it  may  be  used  in  speaking  of 
persons,  although  its  chief  use  is  about  things  ;  but,  as  a  re¬ 
lative  pronoun,  its  use  is  confined  to  things  and  places. 


EXAMPLES. 


EN 


<; 


de  lui  of  him 
d’elle  of  her 
“  of  it,  m, 

“  of  it  f. 

“  of  them  m. 

1 
i 

I 

“  oflhemf.\ 

,,  some 
of  them 

,,  some 
of  theyn 


>  cettc  i 
je> 


cet  homme  vous 
plait,  vous  en  par- 
lez  souvent 
je  ne  crois  pas 
femme  sincer 
nden  mefie 
lisez  son  poemc,  et 
dites-moi  ce  que 
'  vous  en  pensez 
'  sa  conduite  est  mau- 
vaise,  je  xa’en  plain- 
'  drai 

quant  a  ces  evene- 
ments  nous  en  par- 
ions  souvent 
que  dites-vous 
CCS  gravures, 


and 

you 


that  man  pleases 
you,  you  speak  of 
him  often 

I  do  not  believe  tha*. 
vjoiyian  sincere,  I 
distrust  her 
read  his  poen, 
tell  me  what 
think  of  it. 

his  coiv.huct  is  bad ; 
I  will  complain  of 
it. 

as  for  these  events, 
10  e  often  mention 
them 

de  )  lohat  do  you  think  of 
en  >  these  plates,  are  you 


ctes-vous  content '?  )  pleased  with  them  ? 
ces  fruits  paraissent  )  these  f  ruits  look  good, 
bons,  fen  mange-  >  I  should  like  to  ea'. 
rais  volontiers  )  some  of  them 
voila  de  belles  oran-  i  These  are  bcautifii- 
ges,  voulez-vous  >  oranges,  will  yo.^ 
m’en  donner '?  )  give  me  some  ? 

I 
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de  cela  of  that 
EN  for  ^  d’ici  hence 
de  la  thence 


\ 


on  nc  m’a  pas  trom-  f 
pe,  fen  suis  s\ir  l 

il  arriva  a  Paris,  i 
corame  j  'en  partais  J 

vous  allez  a  Paris  et  ( 
monsieur  en  vient  C 


I  have  not  been  im-* 
posed  upon,  I  am 
sure  of  it 

he  arrived  at  Paris 
as  I  was  setting  off 
you  are  going  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  this  gentleman 
comes  from  thence 


OF  TPIE  PERSONAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRONOUN  Y. 


65.  The  use  of  y,  as  a  pronoun,  is  strictly  confined  to 
tilings.  It  is  employed  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  ob¬ 
jective  case  is  marked  by  the  preposition  «.  Speaking  of 
persons,  we  say  :  je  pense  d  votre  frere,  je  donne  mes  soins 
d  votre  frere  ;  and,  when  not  naming  the  person,  we  say  : 
je  pense  d.  lui,  je  lui  donne  mes  soins  ;  thus  speaking  of 
things,  we  must  say  :  je  pense  d  votre  affaire,  je  donne  mes 
soins  d  votre  affaire,  and  speaking  relatively,  j'y  pense,  j'^y 
donne  mes  soins. 

Y  is  also  used  in  reference  to  a  place  antecedently  named, 
and  when  here,  there  are  understood  in  English. 


a  lui  to  him 
a  elle  to  her 

“  to  it,  m. 


“  to  it,  f. 


yfoo--{ 


1  ici 


here 


I 


la  there 


EXAMPLES, 
e’est  un  lionnete  }  he  is  an  honest  man, 
liomme,  fiez-vous^*  ) 
la  poussiere  gatera  ) 


to  them,  f. 


“  to  them  m. 


“  hi  them 


a  cela  to  it 


ce  tableau,  si  on  n’y 
met  pas  un  verre 
si  votre  lettre  cst 
linie,  mettez-y  I’a- 
dresse. 


trust  to  him* 
the  dnist  will  spoil 
this  picture,  if  you 
do  vJt  put  a  glass  to  it 
if  you  have  finished 
ycnir  letter,  put  the 
direction  to  it 


ce  sont  de  belles  1  tlu.se  are  fine  pro- 
promesses,  mais  je  ^  niises,  but  I  do  not 


ne  rn’y 


lie  pas 

f ,  "  .  1  give  me  your  coi 

J  Jonnez-moi  vos  or-  |  j  ,, 

i  (Ires,  et  J  y  obeirai  )■  obey 

[  ponctuellement 


3  trust  to  them 
give  me  your  com¬ 
mands. 


and  I  will 


\ 


CCS  arguments 
pressants, 
vois  point 


.  "“Otoe 

JO  n’y  ! 

de  re-  f 

I  plique^  J 

C  allons,  n’en  parlous 
\  plus,  il  ne  faut  plus 
(  y  penser 

Snoiis  partons  de 

Londres,  quand 
vous  y  venez 
C  e’est  un  endroit 

<  cbarmant,jecompte 
m’y  fixer 


arguments  are 
cf^gent,  I  see  no  re¬ 
ply  to  them 

come,  say  no  more, 
we  must  not  think 
oJjoui  it  any  longer 
we  set  off  from  Lon¬ 
don,  when  you  come 
hither 

it  is  a  fine  place,  I 
intend  to  settle 
there 


*  Se  f.rr  and  pc.7u,cr  alone  admit  y,  in  epcsking  of  persons. 
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Remark.  Y  and  en  are  always  put  before  the  verb, 
except  with  the  imperative  affirmative  second  person. 

EXERCISE. 


They  speak  (a  great  deal)  of  it.  You  like  French  authors, 
Oil  parle  bcaucoup  aimez  art.  frangais  2  auteur  1 

you  are  always  speaking  of  tkem.  That  is  a  delicate  affair;  the 

*  2  parlez  1  '  Ce  delicat  2  ~  f.  1. 

success  of  it  is  doubtful.  See  them ;  I  consent  to  it,  but  do 

succes  m,  douieux  Voyez  consens  2  1  * 

not  trust  them.  That  is  a  fine  appointment :  he  had 

1-5  vom  2  fiez  4  y  3  Ce  place  f.  • 

long  aspired  to  it.  He  has  done  it ;  but  he 

depuis  long-temps  — -rait  2  1  a  fait  ne  1 

will  get  nothing  by  it, 
gagnera  3  Hen  4  y  2 

§  II. 

OF  POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 

66.  These  pronouns  denote  the  possession  of  things. 
When  we  say,  mon  habit.,  my  coat ;  voire  maison,  your 
house  ;  son  jardin,  his,  or  her  garden  ;  it  is  the  same,  as 
saying  Vhabit  qid  est  d  moi,  the  coat  which  belongs  to  me  ; 
la  maison  qui  est  d  vous,  the  house  which  belongs  to  you  ; 
le  jar  din  qui  est  d  lui,  or  d  elle,  the  garden  which  belongs 
to  him,  or  to  her. 

67.  These  pronouns  are  of  two  sorts,  the  conjunctive., 
which  are  always  joined  to  a  noun,  which  they  precede, 
mon  livre,  my  book  ;  and  the  relative,  which  are  used  in 
reference  to  a  noun,  as  le  mien,  mine. 

By  some,  these  pronouns  liave  also  been  called  adjecti¬ 
ves,  because  they  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the 
noun.  Mon  frere,  my  brother  ;  ma  scour,  my  sister. 


POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS  CONJUNCTIVE  RELATING  TO  ONE 


PERSON. 


Singular 

f  person  mon,  m.  ma,/. 

for  the  ^  2nd -  ton,  m.  ta  f. 

( 3r^^  -  son,  r/i.  sa  f. 


Plural 

mes,  in.f.  my 
tes,  m..  f.  thy 
ses,  m.  f.  his,  her,  its 


POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS  CONJUNCTIVE  RELATING  TO 


MANY  PERSONS. 


ngvlar 
t  person 
id. - - 


notre,  m.  f. 
votre,  ni.f. 
Iciir,  m.f 


Plural 

nos,  m.  f.  aur 
VOS,  m.  f.  your 
lenrs,  w.  /.  their 
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EXAMPLES. 


Mon  pere,  ma  mere  et  mes  freres 
sont  a  la  campagne,  avec  vos 
amis  et  leurs  enfants. 

Mon  cousin  est  all©  consoler  sa 
soeur,  qui  a  perdu  son  fils.* 


My  fatJier,  mother^  and  brother 
ore  in  the  country,  icith  your 
friends  and  their  children. 

My  cousin  is  gone  to  visit  and 
console  his  sister,  who  has  lost 
her  son. 


68.  Mon,  ton,  son,  are  used  before  a  noun  feminine, 
when  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  h  mute,  mon  ame,  my 
soul  ;  ion  humeur,  thy  humour ;  son  amitie,  his  friendship, 
in  Older  to  avoid  the  meeting  of  the  two  vowels,  or  hyatus, 
ma  ame,  ta  humeur,  sa  amitie. 


EXERCISE. 

My  principles,  my  love,  of  retirement,  my  taste 

- -pe  goiitm.pour  txxt.  retraite  f.  amour  m. 

for  (every  thing)  that  (is  connected)  v/ith  learning,  and 
tmU  ce  qui  tient  d  art.  instruction, 

my  detestation  of  all  spirit  of  party,  (every  thing)  has 
haine  f.  h.  asp.  pour  cspo'it  parti  tmit  a  2 

induced  me  to  prefer  a  life  passed  in  the  closet,  to  the 

portc  3  1  preferer  *  art.  vie  f.  *  de  *  cabinet 

active  life  of  the  v.'orld.  Do  not  think,  my  daughter,  that  thy 

—  2  f.  1  m.  *•  pense  que 

candour,  thy  ingenuousness,  thy  taste,  so  delicate  and  so 
=  f.  ingemdte  f.  goid,  ra.  delicat 

refined,  and  even  thy  graces,  can  shelter  thee  from 
fin  m  tnie  —  puissent  mettre  d  Vabri  de 

censure.  His  wit,  his  talents,  his  honesty,  and 

art.  —  f.  espn'it  m.  —  m.  honnetete  f.  h.  m. 

even  his  (good  nature)  make  him  beloved  by  every  body. 

meme  bonhomie  f  font  aimer  de  to^U  le  monde 

Our  constancy  and  our  efforts  will  (at  last)  surmount  all 

—  f  — in.  *  enfin'2  surmoiitcoont  1 

obstacles.  I  see  nothing  that  can  (be  censured) 

art.  —  m.  pi.  vois  2  7ie  1  rien  3  que  on  pndsse  reprendre 

in  your  conduct.  Their  taste  for  the  fantastical,  the  mon- 
daws  conduite  f.  po’ior  bizaire,  ra.  mo-iu. 

strous,  and  the  marvellous  gives  to  all  their  compositions 
strueux,m.  merveilleux  vci.  donne  - f. 


♦  Observe  that  the  pronoun  does  not  agree  with  the  possessor  as  in 
English,  thus,  his  father,  her  father  are  both  rendered  by  son  pere,  and 
his  mother,  her  mother,  by  sa  mere,  no  regard  being  paid  to  his  or  hers, 
but  to  the  gender  oi  faiher  and  mother. 


OF  THE  PRONOUN. 


lOi 


Jilthoiigli  very  fine  in  themselves,  an  air  of  deformity,  which 
quoi(pie  en  elles-m&nies  —  m.  difformite  f.  qvi 

shocks  at  first  sight. 
choqtLG  d  art.  coup-cdceil,  m. 


69.  POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS  RELATIVE,  REFERRING 

TO  ONE  PERSON, 


m.  Sing, 
Le  mien 
^nd.  Le  tien, 
'6rd.  Le  sien, 


/•  Sing. 
la  mienne, 
la  tienne, 
la  sienne, 


m.  Plur.  f.  Plur. 

Les  miens,  les  miennes,  mine 
Les  tiens,  les  tiennes,  thine 
Les  siens,  les  siennes,  his,  its 


POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS  RELATIVE,  REFERRING  TO  SEVERAL 

PERSONS. 


m.  Sing.  f.  Sing. 
Isi.  Le  notre,  la  notre, 
^nd.  Le  votre,  la  votre, 
3rd,  Le  leur,  la  leur. 


PL  of  both  Gen. 
Les  notres,  o^irs 
Les  votres,  yours 
Les  leurs,  theirs 


The  use  of  these  pronouns  is  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  a 
noun  antecedently  named. 


EXAMPLE. 


Avez-vous  toujours  votre  cheval  %  Have  you  still  your  horse  7  I  have 
je  n’ai  plus  le  mien  ;  for  je  n’ai  no  longer  mine„ 
plus  mon  cheval, 

EXERCISE. 


Is  it  your  temper  or  hers,  that  hinders  you  from  living  well 

ce  hunieur  f,  qui  empeche  2  1  de  vivre 

together  1  If  it  he  yours,  it  is  easy  for  you  ,  to  remedy  it 
ensemble  ce  cst  il  2  aise  3  *  1  dly  porter  remedx 

by  mastering  (your  temper)  ;  if  it  be  hers,  redouble  your 
en  prenant  sur  vous-meme ;  ce  redoublez  de  * 

kindness,  attention,  and  good  behaviour  ;  it  is 
complaisance  de  -  de  irrocede  m.  pi.  il 

very  seldom  that  this  method  (proves  unsuccessful).  If  my 
tres-rare  ce  moycn  ne  reussisse  pas  Si 

friends  had  served  me  with  the  same  zeal  as  yours,  it 

avaient  2  servi  3  1  meme  zele  m.  que 

is  very  certain  that  1  (should  have)  succeeded  :  but  yours  have 
ires  siir  aurais  reussi  ont 

been  all  warmth,  and  mine  all  ice.  All  the  pictures  whiclf  wo 
ete  de  feu  de  glace  tableau  ra.  que 


expected  from 

Rome 

are 

arrived  :  there  are 

some 

that 

are  a 

atlendions 

arrives  iiy  en 

a 

qui 

little  damaged  ; 

but 

yours,  his  and  mine 

are 

in 

good 

peu  endommages 

en 

condition.  Wo 

know 

perfectly  well 

what 

are 

your 

eiai  m. 

savons 

parfaitement  * 

quels 

I  2 
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amusements  in  town, 
—  d  art.  ville  f. 

for  from  envying 

eloigne  pi.  envier  3 

ours  in  the 
so?il  d 

(would  not  be  long) 
ne  iarderiez  pas 
have  opened 

avez  2  ouvert  3 

which  so  well  becomes 


and  I 


assure 
_ q 


very 

Men 


you  them ; 
1  2 

country, 
compagne  f. 
in  giving 
d  domi-er  2 
your  heart  to 


an 


qui 


sc 


o 


sied  1  d 


wo  are 
1  que  sommes 

but  if  you  knew 

connaissez  quels 
it  (is  most  likely)  you 

il  ij  a  loute  apparence  que 

them  the  preference.  You 

leur  1  preference  f. 
me  with  that  noble  frankness 
1  —  franchise  f. 

honest  man :  this  confidence  well 


honnile 


confuince  f. 


deserves  nine. 
w.erite  1. 


Remark.  When  through  politeness  vous  is  used  for  iu, 
then  voire,  vos,  are  used  instead  of  ion,  ta  tes,  and  le  voire, 
la  voire,  les  vbtres,  for  le  Hen  la  iiennes,  les  Hens,  les  iien- 
nes. 


EXAMPLES. 


Q,ue  \'ous  ressembicz  peu  a  Hour  Utile  you  resemble  your 
vos  ancetres  1  ancestors. 

Q,uand  vous  aurez  enlendu  When  you  have  heard,  our  lea- 
no's,  raisons,  nous  ecouterons  Ics  sons,  v:e  loill  listen  to  yours. 
votres. 


5  III. 

70.  OF  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  serve  to  designate  and  point 
out  objects.  They  are  of  two  sorts,  \ho  con jvn dive,  which 
are  always  placed  before  the  noun,  and  llie  relaiive,  which 
are  used  in  reference  to  a  noun  antecedently  named.  Both 
agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the  noun. 

CONJUNCTIVE  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

71.  The  demonstrative  relative  pronouns  are  in  the 
singular. 

Ce  masc.  before  a  consonant  or  an  h  aspirate 

Cet  masc.  before  a  vowel  or  an  h  mute 

Cette  fern,  in  all  cases 

MASCULINE  SINGULAR. 

Cet  homme,  this  or  that  <man 
Cet  enfant,  this  or  that  child 


Ce  livre,  this  or  that  hook 
Ce  heroB,  this  or  that  kero. 


OF  TIIK  PRONOUPf. 
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FEMININE  SINGULAR. 


cette  fille 
celte  anie, 
cette  histoire 
cette  haine 


this  or  that  girl 
this  or  that  soul 
this  or  that  story 
that  hatred 


The  plural  oUce,  cet,  cette,  is  ces.  It  is  common  to  both 
genders,  and  is  used  before  vowels  and  consonants. 


ces  livres,  these  or  those  books 
de  ces  heros,  of  these  or  those  heroes 
a  ces  lilies,  to  these  or  those  girls 


ces  hommes,  these  vien 
ces  enfants,  those  children 
CCS  histoires,  these  stories. 


Ci  and  Id  are  often  added  to  the  noun,  either  to  point  it 
out  more  distinctly  or  speak  of  it  more  emphatically. 


Cet  homme-la,  that  man 


Ces  poires-ci  sont  bonnes,  these 
pears  are  good. 


RELATIVE  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS, 

72.  The  relative  demonstrative  agree  also  in  gender  with 
the  noun,  and  are 


MASCULINE  SINGULAR  AND  PLURAL. 

Celui-ci,  this  Celui-Ia,  that 
Ceux-ci,  these  Ceux-Ia,  those 

FEMININE  SINGULAR  AND  PLURAL. 

Celle-ci,  this  Cel!e-la,  that 
Celles-ci,  these  Celles-la,  those 

Celui,  celle,  ceux,  celles,  are  used  without  ci,  Id,  before 
a  preposition  and  a  relative  pronoun. 

J’aitne  mieux  monjardin  que  celui  /  like  my  garden  better  than 
de  mon  frere  my  hrotherh 

On  ne  peut  les  comparer  c\  ceux  They  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
que  nous  avons  vus  a  Paris,  those  xce  saw  at  Paris. 

Jc  le  dobnerai  a  celui  qui  arrivera  /  xoill  give  it  to  him  who  comes 
le  premier  i?i  first 

73.  Ceci,  this  ;  cela,  that ;  are,  as  it  were,  of  the  neuter 
gender,  and  are  used  to  express  this  thing,  that  thing,  when 
the  object  is  not  named 

Je  n’airne  pas  cela  I  do  not  like  that 

Ceci  n’est  pas  pour  vous  This  is  not  for  xjou 


CE  aui,  CE  DONT,  &c.  FOR  WHAT. 

74.  Ce  is  much  used  in  conjunction  with  the  relative 
pronoun. 
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Ce  qui  me  plait 
Ce  dont  je  parle 

Ce  a  quoi  je  m’appliquc 

Ce  que  je  dis 

Ce  dont  je  depends 


'rriai  which  {or  what)  pleases  int 

What  I  speak  of  {or  that  of  which 
I  speak) 

What  I  apply  to,  {or  that  thing  to 
which  I  apply) 

What  I  say  {or  that  thing  which 
I  say) 

What  I  depend  upon  {that  thing 
upon  Which  I  depend) 


Observe  that  the  pronoun  what  is  commonly  used  in 
English  as  if  a  contraction  of  that  which,  and  is,  accord¬ 
ingly,  always  expressed  by  two  words  in  French,  a  demons¬ 
trative  and  a  relative  pronoun. 


75.  ce  IN  EXPLANATORY  SENTENCES. 

Ce  is  also  much  used  in  French,  as  the  nominative  or 
subject  of  Hre,  in  descriptive  sentences,  that  is,  when  we 
name  the  nature,  object  of  a  thing,  and  even  a  person. 

C’est  une  tabatiere,  It  is  a  snuff-box, 

C’est  un  officier  general  He  is  an  officer  general 

Ce  sont  de  bons  enfants,  They  are  good  children 


See  Syntax,  Demonstrative  Pronouns, 


EXERCISE. 


Nothing  is  so  opposite  to  that  true  eloquence,  the  office 
“ne  3  rien  1  oppose  veritable  — f.  fonc- 


(of  which)  is  to  ennoble  (every  thing),  as  the  use  of 
lion  {.2  1  de  I  ennoblir  3  tmit2*  que  eynploim. 

those  refined  thoughts,  and  hunting  after  those  light, 
fin  2  pensee  f.  1.  art.  recherche  f.  de  leger  2 


airy  unsolid  ideas,  which  like 

deiie  2  sans  co'nsistancc  4  idee  f.  1.  qui  covime 
beaten  metal,  acquire  brightness  only 

batlu  3  — m.  1  ne  prennent  de  art.  eclat  m  que 

part  ot  their  solidity.  This  man  has  nothing 
*  *  art.  =  f.  h.  m. 


a  leaf  of 
feuille  f. 
by  losing 
en  perdant 
in  common 
de  covimun 


with  that  hero. 

This  long  restrained 

hatred 

broke, 

h  asp. 

1  l-ong-temps  3  conienu  4 

haine  f.  2. 

eclata 

and  was  the 

unhappy  source  of  those 

dreadful 

events 

fut 

mallmureux  — f. 

terrible 

evene- 

It  is 

a  great  pleasure  to  me. 

It  was  a 

great 

ment  m.  pi.  Ce 

plaisir  m.  * 

fut 

pain  to  \as.  The  pleasures  of  the  wise  resemble  ^  in 
deplaisir  m.  no^is.  ressemblent  2-.> 

nothing  those  of  a  dissipated  man.  He  that  suffers  himself  to  (be 
14  d  dissipc  2  1  se  laisse  * 
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ruled)  by  his  passions, 
domvner 


must  renounce  happiness. 
doit  renoncer  d  art.  m. 


This  stuff 
etoffc-ci  f. 


(will  suit)  you  admirably.  I  desire  you 
siera  2  Id  merveille  que 


to  take  this.  That  action  is  blameable.  This 

p-aiez  m.  -Id  digne  de  blame 

scene  is  calculated  to  interest  all  men,  but  that  cannot 
-ci  faite  potir  interesser  art,  -Id  Tie  saurait 


succeed.  (Here  are)  certainly  two  charming  prospects,  this 
reussir  Voild  ceriainement  beau  perspective  f.  pi. 

has  something  (in  it)  more  cheerful,  but  many  people 
quelque  chose  de  *  mamt  bieude  persoTvuei.pX. 


think  that  more  striking  and  more  majes- 

trouvent  d  quelque  chose  de  imposant  dc  majes¬ 
tic.  The  body  perishes,  the  soul  is  immortal  :  yet  all 

tueux,  peril  cepe^aTit 

the  cares  are  for  that,  while  we  neglect  this.  What 

m.  tandisque  negligeons  f. 

means  this  'I  That  is  true.  It  is  not  that.  This  is  low  and 
veut  dire  Ce  bas 


mean,  but  that  is  grand  and  sublime. 
rampant 


OF  THE  RELATIYE  PRONOUNS. 


76.  Relative  pronouns  are  those  whicJi  relate  to  a  noiiti 
preceding,  called  the  antecedent.  In  the  phrase  Vhomme 
qui  joue,  the  man  who  plays,  qui  relates  to  the  substantive 
homme  ;  Phomme  is  then  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun 
relative  qui. 

Relative  pronouns  are  used  as  follows  according  as  they 
refer  to  persons  and  things  :  * 


qui,  common  {  who 
to  persons  and 
things  which 


Dicu  qui  yoit  tout 

(  les  chevaux  qui 
(  courent 


t  God  who  sees  every 
I  thing 

the  horses  which  <zre 
running 


*  Much  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  distinction  between  persons 
and  things,  as  the  use  of  some  of  the  pronouns  is  common,  and  tho 
use  of  others  is  restricted  to  persons, 
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de  qui,  said  of 
persons  only; 
d^nt,  common  < 
to  persons  and 
things,  d’ou 


of  whom, 
or  from 
whom 


of  which, 
or  from 
which 


whose 


a?»i.saul 

persons  only  ( 

auquti,  d  la-'' 
quelle,  nux- 

vff’  I  to  which 

quelles  com-  y 
mon,  but  espe¬ 
cially  ap[)lied 
to  things,  ou 

que,  common  (  whom 
to  persons  and 


things . 

O 


which 


rhomme  dont  or  de 
qui  vous  parlez 
les  femmes  dont,  or  i 
de  qui  il  se  moque  ^ 
le  livre  dont  vous 
parlez 

les  livres  dont  vous 
parlez  ; 

la  maison  d'ou  (de 
laquelle)  il  est  sorti 
le  marchand  dont  le 
inagasin  estbrule 
les  enfants  dont  il  a 
place  le  pere  | 

I’homme  d  qui  vous 
vous  adressez 
I’aflfaire  d.  laquelle 
vous  mettez  tant 
d’interet 

les  depenscs  pmx- 
quelles  vous  etes 
obligd 

le  but  ou  (auquel) 
vous  tendez 
I’homme  que  vous 
cherchez 

les  lois  que  nous  ob* 
servons 


the  man  of  ivhom 
you  speak 

the  women  whom  lie 
laughs  at 

the  book  of  which 
you  speak 

the  books  of  which 
you  speak 

the  house  otet  of 
'  %vhich  he  came 
the  merchant  whose 
icarehouse  is  burnt 
the  children  whose 
father  he  placed^ 

the  man  to  whom 
\  you  apply 
the  business  in  which 
you  are  so  inter¬ 
ested 

the  expences  to 
which  you  are  ob¬ 
liged 

the  thing  at  which 
you  aim 

the  man  whom  you 
seek 

the  laws  which  we 
observe 


a 


RELATIVE  PRONOUNS  WITH  PREPOSITIONS. 

pour  qui  est  cettc  let-  '\for  whom  is  this  let- 

I  ter? 

(  with  whom  do  you  go 
J  to  Paris  7 
^  these  are  things  with 
which  you  must  not 
trifle 

this  is  indeed  the  house 
which  he  loent  in 


qui  referring  to  per-  j  tre  7 
sons  "1  avec  qui  irez-vQus 

[  Paris  I 

lequel,  laquelle,  les-  f  ce  sont  de  ces  choses 
quels,  lesquelles,  j  avec  lesquelles  il  ne 

common,  but  chief-  j  faut  pas  badiner 
ly  said  of  things  of  j  eVst  bien  la  la  maison 
which  the  gender  is  dans  laquelle  il  est 
known  (  entre 

'  pourquoi  faites-vous 

cela 


de  qiioi  parlez-vous  7 
avec  quoi  fait-on  de 


zohat  do  you  do  that  fm  ? 
(for  what  reason  ?) 
what  arc  you  speaking 

of? 

what  is  ink  made  of  7 


quoi,  said  of  things 
not  named,  of  which 
the  gender  has  not  . 

been  expressed  {  itvtro  iaiL-uij  uc  i 

I’encre  J 

Qw'/,  que,  and  doni^  are  of  both  genders  and  both  num¬ 
bers. 

Lequel  is  a  compound  of  quel  and  of  the  article  /c,  /n,  les, 
with  which  it  is  joined,  and  forms  but  one  word. 
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Singular.  Plural. 

lequel  laquelle  lesquels  lesquelles  which 

duque!  de  laquelle  desquels  desquelles  of  which 

auquel  a  laquelle  auxquels  auxquellcs  io  which 

This  pronoun  always  agrees  in  gender  and  number  with 
its  antecedent. 

Quoi  is  always  governed  by  a  preposition. 

77.  Qui,  relative,  is  common  to  persons  and  things  and 
is  of  both  genders  and  numbers  ;  the  verb  which  follows  it, 
and  adjective  which  refer  to  it,  must  be  of  the  same  number 
and  gender  as  the  antecedent.* 


EXAMPLES. 


Moi  qui  mis  son  fils 
Mon  fr ere  qui  est  si  bon 
V enfant  q^ui  jotie 
Les  enfanls  qui  ettidient 
Vous  qui  riez 
Les  Uvres  qui  instruisent 


1  who  am  his  son. 

My  brother  who  is  so  kind. 
The  child  who  plays. 

The  children  who  study. 
You  who  laugh. 

The  books  which  instruct. 


In  the  first  example,  the  verb  is  in  the  first  person  singu¬ 
lar,  to  agree  with  moi^  and,  in  the  second,  bon  is  masculine 
singular,  to  agree  with  frere. 

78.  Dont^  whose,  of  whom,  of  which,  from  whom, 
from  which,  is  common  to  persons  and  things,  and  duquel^ 
de  laquelle,  desquels,  desquelles  have  the  same  meaning,  but 
are  used  only  when  the  object  is  particularly  pointed  out, 
or  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  nature. 


EXAMPLES. 


La  tour  dont  nous  apercevons  les 
creneaux  doit  etre  tres-elevee, 
Ce  dont  jc  vous  ai  parle  I’autre 
jour  n’a  pas  reussi. 

C’est  une  demarche  de  laquelle 
tout  depend. 


Phe  lower  whose  battlements  we 
perceive  must  be  very  high. 
What  I  was  speaking  to  you  of 
the  other  day  did,  not  smcceed. 

It  is  a  step  on  which  every  thing 
depends. 


79.  A  qui,  of  both  genders  and  numbers,  (to  whom,  to 
which,)  is  never  used  in  reference  to  things,  but  auquel,  d 


*  The  relative  pronoun  is  so  important  a  part  of  a  sentence,  its  use 
in  French  so  different  from  what  it  is  in  English,  that  it  has  been 
I  thought  better  to  anticipate  a  little,  and  to  place  here  at  once  rules 
I  which  properly  belong  to  the  syntax,  but  which  it  is  quite  necessary 
(  the  learner  should  understand  whilst  he  is  doing  the  exercises  which 
I  j)recede  that  part  of  the  grammar,  which  belongs  to  the  relative  pronoun 
'  according  to  the  usual  order. 
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laquelle,  auxquels^  auxquelles  which  agree  in  gender  and 
number  with  the  antecedent. 


EXAMPLES. 


L’homrae  a  qui  vous  avez  ecrit, 
n’a  pas  repondu. 

Sont-ce  la  les  choses  auxquelles 
vous  pensez  J 


The  man  to  whom  you  wrote ,  did 
not  answer. 

Are  those  the  things  yon  thin}: 

of? 


EXERCISE. 


I  loho  did  not  suspect  (so  much)  falsehood,  cunning, 

*  soupgonnais  tant  de  faxissete  f.  pr.  ruse  f 

and  perfidy,  in  a  man  whom  1  loved  blindly,  followed 
pr.  =  j’aiviais  aveugle77ient,  je  suivis 

his  counsels.  Thou,  who  art  candour  and  innocence  itself) 
conseil  m,  es  art.  =  f.  art.  =  f.  meme 

trust  not  too  lightly.  The  great  empire  of  the  Egyptians 

ie  confie  legerement.  —  m.  - tien 

which  was,  (as  if)  detached  from  all  others,  was 
fut  co77i77ie  detache  art.  fitt 

not  of  long  duration.  'We  who  know  the  value  of  time- 
du7'ee  f.  connaissons  prix  m.  art. 

ought  to  make  a  good  use  (of  it),  instead  of  wasting 
nous  devo7is  *  ei7iploi  m.  cn  au  lien  per  dr  e 

it  in  idleness  and  frivolity.  What !  is  it  you,  my 
dans^xi.oisivete  ?kxt  inutilite  Qnoi  ce 

daughter,  who  (would  wish)  that  I  (should  love)  you  less  1  The- 
voudriez  qi/^e  aimasse 

greatest  men,  who  were  the  ornament  and  glory  of  Greece,. 

etaient  orne77ient  art.  =  f.  art.  Grece  f. 


Homer,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  even  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  went 
Ho77ie7-e^  - gore  Pluton,.  me/7ie  — gue  -  allerent » 

to  learn  wisdom  in  Egypt.  Is  this  the  man  whose  house 
*  apprendre  art. sa^cssj  f  en  Egypte  Est-ce  Id, 

was  burnt  down  last  week.  I  know  the  books  of  which 

a  ele  briilee  *  se77iai7ie  L  1 ..  co7vnais 

you  (are  speaki^jjBr  It  is  a  project  to  which  he  has  devoted 
parle-^^  — jet  m.  a  co7isacre 

much  time.  Who  is  the  lady  to  whom  you  (paid  a  visit)  this 
bien  du  avez  fait  visite  ce 

morning  T  Come  in  the  (drawing  room)  I  will  show  you  the 

77iatin  Venez  salo7i  m.  montrerai 

table  on  which  he  (was  writing). 
d  ecrivait. 


80.  Que  is  also  common  to  persons  and  things^  and  is  of 
both  genders  and  numbers. 
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EXAMPLES. 

c’est  moi  quc  Ton  clemande  it  is  I  w/iom  they  ask  for 

c’est  toi  que  I’on  appelle  U  is  thou  whom  they  call 

la  femme  que  je  vois  si  bien  parce  ike  wonum  v:hom  I  sec  so  welt 

dressed 

c’est  nous  que  vous  ofl'ensez  it  is  we  whom  you  offend 

c’est  vous  que  je  cherche  it  is  you  I  am  seeking 

les  dames  que  vous  voyez  the  ladies  whom  you  see 

EXERCISE. 

I  whom  temptation  surrounded  on  every  side  fell 

art,  sedriction  f,  environnait  de  tout  part  f.  pi.  je  to^mbai 

into  the  snare.  It  is  you  whom  the  public  voice  calls  to  that 
dans  piege  m.  Ce  2  f.  1.  appelle 

office.  A  power,  lohich  terror  and  force  have  founded, 
place  f.  puissance  f.  art.  =  f.  art. — f.  fonde,  f. 

cannot  be  of  long  duration.  It  is  we  whom  they  persecute  with 
ne  pent  divree  f.  Von  poursnib  avec 

unexampled  rage.  You  whom  every  body  respects, 

une  sans  exemple  2  fureur  f.  1  tout  le  monde  respecte 

hasten  to  (show  yourself).  (Every  thing)  in  the  universe 
hdtez-vous  de  paraUre  Tout  dans  univers  ra. 

alters  and  perishes  ;  but  the  writings  which  genius  has 
s'altere  perit  ecrit  m.  pi.  art.  ginie  m. 

dictated,  shall  be  immortal. 
dicte  m.  pi.  seront  - tel 

81.  D’oii  is  very  often  used  for  duquel,  de  laquelle,  des-' 
quels^  desquelles  ;  and  oil  for  auquel,  d  laquelle,  auxquels, 
auxquelles. 

EXAMPLES. 

Voila  le  but,  ou  (auquel)  il  ten(r  That  is  the  object  he  has  in  view 
Ce  sont  des  affaires,  ou  (aux-  Those  are  affairs  loith  which  I  am 
quelles)  je  suis  embarrasse .  perplexed 

Voila  une  chose  d’ou  (de  laquelle)  That  is  an  affair  on  which  the 
depend  le  bonheur  public.  public  happiness  depends 

Tels  sont  les  lieux  par  ou  (par  These  are  the  places  through  which 
Icsquels)  il  a  passe  he  passed. 

82.  Lequel^  laquelle,  lesquels,  lesquelles,  are  generally 
used  after  prepositipns,  and  also  in  the  sense  of  which,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  objects  of  the  same 
nature. 

EXAMPLES. 

Sont-ce  la  les  personnes  avec  les-  Are  those  the  people  iviih  wlumi  he 
quelles  il  passe  son  temps  1  spends  his  time 

Ce  sont  de  ccs  moments  dans  les-  These  are  the  moments  in  which  a 
quels  on  oublie  tous  scs^  cha-  man  forgets  all  his  sorroios 
grins 
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C’est  une  de  ces  dames,  mais  je  It  is  one  of  these  ladies,  hut  I  do 
ne  sais  laquelle  Twt  know  which 

83.  comes  after  prepositions,  and  is  used  in  speak¬ 

ing  of  things  of  which  the  gender  is  not  ascertained;  it  is 
generally  used  to  express  what^  what  thing,  which  thing. 


EXAMPLE. 

Dites-moien  quoi  je  puis  vous  etre  TeU  me  in  what  thing  I  can  he  of 
utile  use  to  ymt 

De  quoi  a-t-il  ete  question  1  What  has  been  the  matter? 

On  dansa  jusqu’a  minUit,  aprfes  They  danced  until  twelve,  after 
quoi  il  y  eut  un  souper  superbo  which  there  ivas  a  beautiful  supper 


EXERCISE. 

The  protection  o.n  which  he  relied  has  been  too  weak. 

— f.  sur  comptait  faible  ! 

That  after  which  a  true  philosopher  sighs  most  ardently  i 

Ce  apres  vrai  — phe  m.  soupire  art.  ardemmeut  I 

is  to  spread  that  sentiment  of  universal  benevolence  which  j 

de  repandr e  — m.  — sej.  2  bienveiUance  f,  1  | 

should  unite  and  (bring  together)  all  men.  These  are  con-  ! 

devrait  unir  rapprocher  art.  Ce  sont  de  art.  j 

ditions  without  which  the  thing  (would  not  have  been)  concluded.  j 
sans  f,  n'aurait  pas  ete  '  fait  f.  j 

Nature,  of  rvhose  secrets  we  (are  ignorant)  (will  j 

art.  —  f.  *  1  art,  —  m.  pi.  4  2  ignorons  o  sera  j 

always  be)  a  source  of  conjecture  to  mankind.  What  does  j 

toujours  —  f.  3  —  f.  pi.  4:  pour  1  art.  homme  2  j 

he  complain  of  so  bitterly  1  The  only  moments,  in  which  his 
se  plaint  amerement  seul  —  pi.  , 

soul  is  yet  opened  to  pleasure,  are  those  which  he  devotes  j 
s^ouvre  enco're  art,  ceux  consacrer  \ 


to  study, 
art. 


The 


mountains  from 
f.  pi. 


whence  gold  (is 
on  1  art.  or  3 


extracted),  are  not  in  general  barren.  The  different  countries 
life  2  *  en  —  infertile  pi.  —  pays  m.  pi.  j 

through  ivhich  he  has  passed  have  furnished  his  pencil  witli  j 

pdf  a  passe  ont  fo^irni  a.  pinceau  m.  de  \ 

romantic  and  picturesque  scenes.  j 

QXi.—tique2  pittwesque  3  —  1.  ! 


84  OF  THE  PRONOUN  ABSOLUTE  QUI,  AND  OTHER 
PRONOUNS  USED  IN  aUESTIONS. 


Who  and  whom  are  rendered  by  qui,  in  questions. 

EXAMPLES. 

Who  told  you  that  ? 

Whom  do  you  wish  to  invite  ? 
Do  you  knov)  who  said  so  ? 


Q,ul  vous  a  dit  cela  I 
dm  vouler.-vou3  inviterl 
Savez-vous  qui  I’a  dit  "I 
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Ill 


Wiuit  (or  what  thing)  is  rendered  by  que* 

EXAMPLES. 

Q.ue  voulez-vous  dire  ]  What  do  yoxi  mean  7 

Clue  fait-il  en  haut  1  "iVkal  is  he  doing  up  stairs  7 

Quoi  must  be  used  after  prepositions,  and  also  with 
adjectives. 

EXAMPLES. 

A  quoi  pensez-vous  1  What  are  you  thinking  of  7 

Cluoi  de  plus  beau  1  What  can  be  finer  7 


What^  which^  joined  to  a  noun,  is  rendered  by  quel.^  quelle, 
quels,  quelles» 

EXAMPLES. 

1  duel  habit  mettrez-vous  1  Whai  coat  shall  you  put  on  7 

I  On  ne  sait  quelle  route  il  a  pris  No  one  knows  which  road  he  has 

i  taken. 

I  duel  homme  est-ce  1  Wlcat  sort  of  a  man  is  he  7 

:  What  and  which,  used  relatively,  are  rendered  by  lequel, 

;  laquelle,  lesquels,  lesquelles. 


EXAMPLES. 


Voila  deux  habits  ;  lequel  mettrez- 
vous  '? 

Avec  laquelle  de  ces  dames  voulez- 
vous  danser  1 


'There  are  two  coats ^  which  will 
you  pi.it  on  7 

With  which  of  those  ladies  do 
you  wish  to  dance  7 


EXERCISE. 

Who  (will  not  agree)  that  life  has  few  and  real  pleasures  and 
ne  conviendra  pas  art.  f.  peu  de  vrai  plaisir,  ra. 

many  dreadful  pains  1  (Some  one)  entered 

beaucoup  de  affreux2  jjeine  f.  i.  On  entra 

secretly ;  guess  who  it  was.  What  have  you  read  in  that  book' 
secretemeM ;  devinez  *  *  lu  m. 

that  can  have  excited  in  your  soul  emotion  and  enthu- 

yui  puisse  avoir  poiW>  art.  —  f.  art.  enthou- 

siasm  1  I  know  not  what  to  think  (of  it).  About  what  did  you 

siasme  m.  ne  sais  penser  ^  en\  d  avez-vous 

find  them  occupied  1  (There  is)  in  that  discourse  I  know 

j  trouves  occupe  m.  Ilya  discours  vo.  sais  2 

.  not  what  which  appears  to  me  designing.  What  have  you 

i  ne  1  sembler  *  insidieux 

remarked  good,  beautiful  and  sublime  in  Homer  1  What 
I  remarque  de  pr.  pr. 

more  brilliant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  false,  than  the 

pr.  briUani  en  *  tncme  pr. 
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expressions  of  a  man,  who  has  (a  great  deal)  of  wit ;  but 

-  bcancaup  esprit  qui 

wants  judgment  1  Wkat  grace,  wluit  delicacy,  what  har- 
mancim  de  jugement  7  grace  f,  dUicatesse  f. 

mony,  xohat  colouring,  xchai  beautiful  lines  in  Racine  !  What 
=  f.  coloris  m.  vers  m.  —  1 

then  must  have  been  that  extraordinary  man,  to  whom  seven 
(lone  i>  doit  ^  avoir  ele  =2  — 1 

cities  contested  the  glory  of  having  given  birth  1  He 

se  sont  dispute  =  f.  avoir  donne  wti.  jerur  m. 

(does  not  know)  \vhat  model  to  follow.  I  have  told  you  what  man 
nesaitpas  modelera.*  suivre  ai  dit 

it  is.  Which  of  those  latlies  do  you  think  the  most  amiable  7 
ct?  f.  dames  X.*  2  trouvez  1  f. 

Choose  lohich  of  those  two  pictures  you  like  best. 
Choisissez  ra.  4  5  6  tahlean  m.  7  1  aimez  2  art.  mieux  3 


§  VI. 

OF  INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS. 

85.  Indefinite  pronouns  dSQ  those  which  have  a  vague  i 
and  indefinite  signification,  and  which  have  reference  to 
persons  and  things  in  general,  without  particularizing. 

They  are  of  four  sorts. 


FIRST  CLASS. 


86.  Those  that  are  never  joined  to  a  substantive. 


one 

a  man 

a  woman 

somcbixiy 

people 

they 

we 


on  aime  a  se  flatter 

J  on  n’est  pas  toujours 
I  maitre  de  soi 

f  on  n’est  pas  toujours 
maitresse  d’aller  ou* 
I’ on  veut 


J  one  isapt  to flatter  orws 
\self 

( a  man  cannot  akvays 
^  command  his  own 
temper 

J  a  woman  cannot  alwom 
(  go  where  she  pleases 


c  N  ,  .  <1  somebody  knocks  at  the 

on  frappe  a  la  porte  <  ^ 

S  on  j)ense  et*  Von  dit  >  people  think  ami  say 
\  tout  haut  ^  openly 

k  on  raconte  diverse-  (  they  relode  that  story 
^  ment  cette  histoire  ^  difl'erently 

\on  acquiert  Vexpex\~  \  we  acquire  experience  at 
^  ence  a  ses  depens  \  our  own  expense 


*  On  is  an  abbreviation  or  a  contraction  of  luimme^  which  in  old  French 
was  spelt  horn.  No  doubt  but  that  formerly  it  was  usual  to  say,  when 
speaking  in  a  vague  sense,  homme  dit,  homme  etudic,  from  which  mode 
of  expression  on  has  been  derived. 
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you 


ON< 


they 


quelqu’un 


quiconque 


chacun 


autrui 


person  nc 


nen 


f  one 
somebody 
\^some  one 

J  whoever 
I  rehosoever 

i  each 
^  exiery  07ie 


(  other  people 
(  others 


(  nobody 
(  no  one 
r  nothing 
not  anything 
\^any  thing 


(  on  trouve  partout  des  <  you  will  find  trouble- 
\  importuns  ^  some  people  every  where 

f  on  previent  qu’on  n’a  f  I  beg  to  observe^  that  I 
^  point  eu  I’intention'^  had  no  intention  to, 
y  de,  etc.  etc. 

t  quandwt  vousditquet  t  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
\  Von  com  pte  sur  vous  (  depend  upon  you 

f  si  t  Vooi  vous  blame  et  f  if  they  blame  you  and 
sit  on  le  loue,  on  a^^  praise  him,  they  are 
tort  wrong. 


1 


quelqu’un  m’a  dit,  somebody  told  me. 


\ 


qui  connait  les  hommes,  apprend  a 
s’en  defier,  'whoever  know s 'mankind , 
learns  to  distrust  them. 

}  chacun  s’en  plaint,  every  07ie  com- 
J  plains  of  hin. 

'  n’enviez  pas  le  hien  d’autrui,  do  not 
covet  the  properly  of  others. 
ne  fciites  pas  a  autrui  ce  que  vous  ne 
voudriez  pas  que  Ton  vous  fit,  do 
710 1  do  to  others  what  7J07l  %vo7ild  not 
have  do7i€  to  yo7i 

la  fierte  ne  convient  a  personne,^;nWe 
becomes  nobody 

( rien  ne  lui  plait,  nothing  pleases  him. 
a-t  il  rien  qui  puissc  lui  plaire  I 


I 


is  there 
him  ? 


any  thiig  that  ca7i  ^dease 


SECOND  CLASS. 


87.  Those  which  are  always  joined  to  a  substantive. 


quelque 

chaque 


so7ne 


each,  every 


,  ( 7vhoever 

quelconque  J 


certain 


un 


certain 

some 


a,  an 


si  cela  etait  vrai,  quelque  historien  en 
aurait  parle,  if  that  were  true,  soine 
hislormn  icovld  have  me7itioned  it 
a  chaque  jour  suffit  sa  peine,  sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof 
il  n’y  a  raison  quclconque  qui  puisse 
I’y  obliger,  7io  reason  whatever  can 
oblige  him  to  it 

certain  homme,  a  certain  7nan 
certaines  nouvelles,  some  neies 
\  j’ai  vu  un  homme,  I  saw  a  man 
i  prenez  une  orange,  take  an  orange 


t  Instead  of  et  on,  ou,  on,  si  on,  it  is  better  for  euphony,  to  part  these 
vords  with  an  V,  thus  :  et  Vo7i,  07e  Vo7i,  si  Vo7i,  when  the  next  v/ord  docs 
lot  begin  with  an  I,  as  seen  by  the  examples  ;  and  instead  of  les  ha- 
itudes  qu’on  contracte,  ce  apres  quoi  on  ccnirt,  i^ucdqiC'o7icroie,  7niho7nme 
(pii  on  reproche,  say  rather  :  les  habitudes,  que  Ton  contracte,  ce  apres 
uoi  Ton  co'urt,  bixn  que  Ton  croie,  7in  homme  d  qui  I’on  'reproche. 

K  2 
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TPIIRD  CLASS* 


88.  Thos3  which  are  sometimes  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  substantive,  and  sometimes  relatively. 


nnl 

pas  un 

aucun 

autre 

nismo 

tel 

plusieurs 

tout. 


1W,  otw 


ilO,  IWt  OTIC 


nOf  none 


other 


same 


( such 
\  like 


{  severt 
\  many 


at 

y 


all 

every 

event  thine 


nulle  raison  ne  peut  le  convaincrc,  no 
reason  can  convince  him 
nul  d’eux  ne  I’a  rencontre,  n-ot  one  of 
them  has  met  him 

il  n’y  a  pas  line  erreur  dans  cet  ouvrage, 
there  is  not  one  error  in  that  work 
pas  un  ne  le  dit,  not  one  says  so 
je  ne  connais  aucun  de  vosjiges,  I 
kno  w  none  of  your  Judges 
il  n’a  faitaucune  difficulte,  he  has  made 
no  diffienliy 

servez-vous  d’une  autre  expression, 
make  use  of  another  expression 
je  vous  prenais  pour  un  autre,  1  took 
you  for  oMolher 

e’est  le  rueme  homrae  que  je  vis  hier, 
he  is  the  same  man  I  saw  yesterday 
cet  lionune  n'est  plus  le  meme,  thad 
man  is  no  longer  the  same. 
il  tint  a  peu  pres  un  tel  discours,  he 
made  nearly  such  a  discourse 
je  ne  vis  jamais  rien  de  tel,  I  never  saw 
any  thing  like  it 

il  est  arrive  plusieurs  vaisceaux,  several 
vessels  have  arrived. 

il  ne  faut  pas  que  plusieurs  patissent 
pour  un  seul,  many  7riust  7wt  stijfer 
for  one 

tons  les  etres  crees,  all  created  beings 
'  tout  disparait  devant  Dieu,  everything 
'  vanishes  before  God 


FOURTH  CLASS. 


89.  Of  those  followed  hy  que. 


qui  que 

whoever 

<  qui  que  tu  sois,  whoever  thou  mayest  be 
(  qui  que  ce  soit,  lohoever  it  may  be 

quoi  que 

whatever 

f  quoi  que  ce  soit,  whatever  it  may  be 
)  quoi  que  vous  disiez,  whatever  you,  7nay 

quel  que 

1  ichatevcr 
\  however 

(  say 

(  quel  que  soit  cet  homme,  whoever  that 
]  man  may  be 

j  quel  que  soit  votre  courage,  whatever 

tel  que 

such  as 

f  your  courage  in  ay  be 

3  cettc  etoffc  est  telle  que  vous  la  voulez, 
1  this  stuff  is  such  as  you  wish  for 
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f  (juclquc  raison  qlio  vous  donniez,  ?/7ta^ 
quelque —  ^  V)ho,tever  j  ever  reason  you  may  give 

que  ^  hoiocver  j  quelque  puissant  que  vous  soj^ez,  hov:- 

ever yowerfxd  you  'may  he 

.  .  S  tout  savant  qu’il  est,  hovjever  learned 

lout-que  hmcie,  J  kc  may  ic 

CHAPTER  V< 

OF  THE  VERBi 

90.  The  Verb  is  a  word,  the  chief  use  of  which  is  to  eic^ 
press  action,  feeling,  existence  ;  it  has  persons,  moods,  and 
tenses. 

In  the  phrase  la  vertu  est  aimahle.  virtue  is  amiable,  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  quality  aimable  belongs  to  la  vertu  ;  likewise 
in  this  sentence,  le  vice  iV est  pas  aimable^  vice  is  not  ami¬ 
able,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  quality  aimable  does  not  belong 
to  le  vice  ;  the  word  expresses  this  afBrmation. 

That  concerning  which  we  affirm  or  deny  a  thing  is  called 
the  subject,  and  what  is  affirmed  or  denied  is  called  its  oiiri^^ 
bute.  In  the  two  preceding  sentences,  vertu  and  vice  are 
subjects  of  the  verb  est,  and  aimable  is  the  attribute  affirmed 
respecting  the  one,  and  denied  with  respect  to  the  other. 

91.  There  are  in  verbs  tico  numbers,  the  singular  and 
plural,  and,  in  each  number,  three  persons, 

I.  The  first  person  is  that  who  speaks  ;  it  is  designated 
by  ye,  I,  in  the  singular,  and  by  nous,  we,  in  the  plural  :  as, 
je  poise,  I  think  ;  nous  pensons,  we  think. 

II.  The  second  is  the  person  spoken  to,  expressed  by  iu, 
thou,  in  the  singular,  and  by  vous,  you,  in  the  plural  :  as, 
tu penses,  thou  thinkest  ;  vous pensez,  you  think. 

III.  The  third  is  the  person  spoken  of,  known  by  il,  he, 
or  elle,  she,  in  the  singular,  and  by  Us  or  elles,  they,  in  the 
plural  :  as,  il  or  elle  pense,  he  or  she  thinks  ;  Us  or  elles 
pensent,  they  think. 

All  substantives,  either  common  or  proper,  are  of  the 
third  person,  when  not  addressed  or  spoken  to  :  les  lions 
rugissent,  lions  roars  ;  ces  arbres  sont  beaux,  these  trees 
are  beautiful  ;  les  soldats  se  baitent,  soldiers  are  fighting. 

Rem. — A  word  is  known  to  be  a  verb,  when  it  admits 
the  personal  pronouns  :  thus,  finir,  to  finish,  is  a  verb, 
because  we  can  saj,  je  finis,  tu  finis,  il,  or  elle  fiinit,  etc. 

92.  There  ^YeJ^ve  moods,  or  modes  of  conjugating  verbs. 
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I.  The  infinitive  mood  expresses  the  nature  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  feeling,  without  any  reference  to  persons,  numbers  or 
time,  as,  aimer ^  to  love  ;  avoir  aime,  to  have  loved. 

II.  The  indicative  simply  indicates  and  asserts  a  thing  in 
a  direct  manner  ;  as.^’ame,  I  love  ;  il  aima^  he  loved. 

III.  The  conditional  affirms  a  thing  with  a  condition,  as 
fiaimerais,  si,  etc.  I  should  love,  if,  etc. 

IV.  The  imperative  is  used  for  commanding,  exhorting, 
requesting,  or  reproving  ;  as,  aime,  love  (thou)  ;  aimons, 
let  us  love. 

V.  The  subjunctive  mood  expresses  an  action  in  a  man¬ 
ner  wdiich  is  subordinate  ;  it  is  always  preceded  of  a  verb, 
conjunction,  or  phrase  implying  the  necessity,  desire,  appre¬ 
hension  that  a  thing  should  be,  as  il  faut  que  nous  par  tions, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  go. 

93.  There  are  three  tenses,  the  which  declares 

a  thing  now  existing,  or  doing,  as,  je  Us,  I  read  ;  X\\q  past, 
denoting  that  the  thing  has  been  done,  as,  j'^ai  lu,  I  did 
read  ;  the  future,  denoting  that  the  thing  will  be  done,  as, 
je  lirai,  I  shall  read.  In  order  to  specify  in  a  precise  and 
correct  manner,  the  moment  when  the  action  has  taken,  or 
\vi!l  take  place,  the  verb  has  several  forms :  thus,  je  lisais, 
I  was  reading  ;  je  viens  de  lire,  I  have  just  read  ;  je  venais 
de  lire,  I  had  just  read,  etc.  Numerous  examples  of  these 
latter  forms  are  giv^’en  at  the  end  of  the  grammar.  See  No. 
19,  Examples  on  the  Difficulties. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  verbs,  the  active,  passive,  neuter, 
pronominal,  and  impersonal. 

94'.  The  verb  active,  or  transitive,  is  that  which  expresses 
an  action,  the  object  of  which  may  be  quelqu’un,  some 
person,  or  quelque  chose^  some  thing ;  as  aimer  Dieu,  to 
love  God  ;  aimer  V etude,  to  love  study.  The  object  of  this 
action  is  called  the  regimen,  or  government  of  the  verb 
active. 

N.  B.  A  simple  question  will  show  this  regimen  as, 
qiCest-ce  que  j’’ aime  ?  what  do  I  love  ?  answer,  Dieu,  God. 
Dieu  is  then  the  regimen  of  the  j-aime. 

95.  Passive  verbs  express  that  the  action  is  suffered  by 
the  subject;  they  are  conjugated  by  means  of  the  auxiliary 
lire,  and  the  participle  past  of  the  active  voice,  as  je  suis 
aime,  I  am  loved.  Thus,  to  change  the  verbs  from  active 
to  passive  in  these  sentences,  mon  pare  in’ aime,  my  father 
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i  loves  me  ;  le  milan  a  enlevc  le  serin,  the  kite  has  carried 
V  off  the  canary  bird,  they  must  be  turned  in  this  way,ye  suis 
aivie  de  mon  pere,  I  am  loved  by  my  father  ;  le  serin  a 
etc  enleve  par  le  milan,  the  canary  bird  has  been  carried 
'  off  by  the  kite. 

96.  The  verb  neuter,  or  intransitive,  is  that  which  has 
no  direct  regimen,  that  is,  after  which  you  cannot  put  a 
substantive,  without  a  proposition.  to  go,  is  a  neuter, 

verb,  because  one  cannot  say,  alter  Londres,  to  go  Lon¬ 
don,  but  alter  d  Londres,  to  go  to  London.  Flair e,  to  please, 
i  is  likewise  a  verb  neuter,  as  we  cannot  say  in  French, 
plaire  quelqu'un,io  please  somebody,  hwijdaire  d  quelqvdun, 
pronominal  verbs  are  those  in  which  each  person  is 
conjugated  through  all  the  tenses,  with  two  pronouns. 


C  je  me^  I  myself 

ill  te^  thou  thyself 

I  il  se,  he  himself 
\^elle  se,  she  herself 


710US  nous 

vous  vous 

Us  se 
dies  se 


we  ourselves 
you  yourself,  or 
ye  jmurselvcs 

they  themselves 


There  are  four  sorts  oi pronominal  verbs : — 

97.  I.  The  rejiective,  when  the  action  of  the  verb  falls 
upon  the  subject,  as^e  mejlatie,  I  flatter  myself;  il  se  lone, 
he  praises  himself.  Almost  all  active  verbs  are  susceptible 
of  being  rejiective, 

II.  The  pronominal  verb  neuter,  which  indicates  only  a 
state,  a  disposition  bf  the  subject  as,  se  repentir,  to  repent ; 
se  desister,  to  desist ;  s^erifuir,  to  run  away. 

III.  The  reciprocal  verb  expresses  a  reciprocity  of  action 
between  two  or  more  subjects,  and  consequently  has  no 
singular  ;  such  are,  s^entF aider,  to  help  one  another  ;  s'’entre~ 
donner,  to  give  each  other. 

IV.  The  pronominal  verb  impersonal,  is  only  used  in  the 
third  person  singular.  Active  verbs  frequently  assume  this 
form  in  a  passive  sense,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  energy  ; 
as,  ilsebdtit,  there  is  building;  il  se  faisait,  there  was 
doing, ;  il  se  conclut,  there  was  concluded  ;  il  s'^est  dit,  it 
has  been  said ;  il  se  donnera  une  grande  bataille,  a  great 
battle  will  be  fought. 

98.  The  impersonal  verb  is  only  used  in  the  third  person 
singular,  with  the  pronoun  il  for  its  subject.  J^eiger,  to 
snow,  is  an  impersonal  verb,  as  it  cannot  be  applied  to  any 
person,  or  thing, ;  il  neige,  it  snows,  il  neigeait,  it  did  enow. 
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M enter  verbs  may  be  used  impersonally,  as  il  nint  un 
homme^  there  came  a  man,  instead  of  un  homme  vint^  a  man 
came. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  the  French  verbs  are  regular, 
there  are,  however,  as  in  other  languages,  some  that  are 
irregular,  and  others  that  are  defective.  Regular  verbs  are 
those  which  are  conjugated  conformably  to  a  general  princi¬ 
ple.  Irregular  verbs  are  those  which  deviate  from  that 
general  principle  in  the  formation  of  their  persons  and 
tenses  ;  and  defective  verbs  are  those  which,  in  certain 
tenses,  or  persons,  are  not  used. 

OF  CONJUGATIONS. 

To  conjugate  is  to  give  all  the  persons  and  tenses  of  a 
verb  through  all  its  different  inflections. 

The  French  generally  admit  four  regular  conjugations, 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  termination  of  the  present  of 
the  infinitive. 

r FIRST  (-er  as,  parler,  aime?',  chanter,  donner,  etc. 

J  SECOND  i J  -ir  as,  linir,  avertir,  punir,  ternir,  etc. 

E-i  j  THIRD  !  "g  1  ^ecov^;^r,  apercevoir,  devoir,  etc. 

f  FOURTH  J  "  i^-re  as,  rendre,  vendre,  mordre,  battre,  etc. 

100.  The  French,  like  most  modern  nations,  not  having 
a  sufficient  number  of  inflections  in  their  verbs  to  specify 
exactly  the  moment  at  which  the  action  takes  place,  supply 
this  deficiency  with  two  auxiliary  verbs,  avoir  and  etre,  to 
have  and  to  be. 

Besides  avoir  and  etre,  which  are  the  only  verbs  gene¬ 
rally  recognised  as  auxiliaries,  there  are  four  others  which 
are  as  fully  deserving  of  th.at  name,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  frequently  used  in  conjunction  with  the  infinitive,  to 
express  times  and  circumstances,  which  the  simple  tenses 
are  insufficient  to  do.  These  four  verbs  are  alter,  venir  de, 
devoir,  pouvoir.  (^See  models  of  their  use,  JVo.  19,  of  the 
Examples  on  Difficulties.) 

Those  tenses,  which  are  formed  from  the  infinitive,  are 
called  simple  tenses,  ^s,parler,  je  j)ci'i'le,  je  parlais,  je  parlai, 
jQ  parlerai,  etc.  Those  which  are  formed  by  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  the  participle  with  Hre  and  avoir,  or  of  the  infinitive 
with  venir  de,  alter,  devoir,  pouvoir,  are  compound  tenses, 
as  faiparle,je  viens  deparler. 
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101.  CONJUGATION 

OF  THE 

VERB  AVOm,  TO  HAVE. 


INFINITIVE. 


SIMPLE  TENSES* 


COMPOUNn  TENSE,S, 


avoir 


PRESENT. 

to  have 


PRESENT. 

ayant 

PAST. 

eu,  w.  cue,/.  hxid 


having 


avoir  eu 
PARTICPLES. 

ayant  eu 
INDICATIVE. 


PAST. 

to  have  had 


PAST. 


having  had 


PRESENT. 


j’ai 

tu  as 
11,  or  elle  a 
nous  avons 
vous  avez 
iis,  or  elles  ont 


I  have 
thou  hast 
he  or  she  has 
we  have 
you  have 
they  have 


PRETERIT  INDEFINITE,  or  Com¬ 
pound  of  the  present. 


j  ai  eu 
tu  as  eu 
il  a  eu 

nous  avons  eu 
vous  avez  eu 
ils  ont  eu 


I  have 
thou  hast 
he  has 
vje  have 
you  have 
they  have 


had 


IMPERFECT. 


j 'avals 
tu  avals 
il  avait 
nous  avions 
vous  aviez 
ils  avaient 


I  had  'I 
thou  hadst  1 
he  had  !  or 

we  had  f 

you  had 
they  had 


vms 
having 


PLUPERFECT,  or  coTtipound  of 
the  imperfect. 

j ’avals  eu  I  had  '\ 
tu  avals  eu  thou  hadst 
11  avait  eu  he  had 
nous  avions  eu  we  had 
vous  aviez  eu  you  had 
ils  avaient  eu  they  had 


>had 


HXERCISE. 

102.  In  the  following  exercises,  the  substantive  being 
taken  in  a  partitive  sense,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the 
partitive  c?w,  c?e,  Z’,  de  la^  des,  according  to  the  gender  and 
number,  Rule  the  39th. 


m 


OF  THH  VEilE. 


SIMPLE  TENSES, 


PRETERIT  DEFINITE. 


J’eug 
tu  eiis 
il  eut 

«.ous  eumes 
vous  edtcs 
ils  eurent 


I  had 
ihotb  hadst 
he  had 
we  had 
you  had 
then  had 


FUTURE  ABSOLUTE. 


J  aural 

lu  aura-s 

il  aura 
nous  aurons 
Vous  aurez 
ils  auront  '•* 


I  shadl  or  will  have 

thou  shalt  or  will 
have. 

he  will  have 
^ve  shall  have 
you  will  have 
they  ivill  have. 


COMPOUND  TENSE.'^. 


PRETERIT  ANTERIOR, 

pound  of  the  preterit. 
j’eus  cii  lhad 

tu  eus  eu  thou  hadst 
il  eut  eu  he  had 

nous  eumes  eu  we  had 
vous  eutes  eu  you  had 
ils  eurent  eu  they  had 

FUTURE  ANTERIOR,  OT  COmpOUnd 


>had 


of  the  f  uture. 


j  aural  eu 


tu  auras  eu 


ii  aura  eu 


/  shall  or  xvill 
have 

thmo  wilt  hojve 
he  ivill  have 


>  « 


nous  aurons  eu  we  shall  have 
vous  aurez  eu  you  ivill  have 
ils  auront  eu  they  wilt  have 


PRESENT. 

I  have  books.  thou  hast  friends.  He  has  honesty.  Sho 
liwc  ami  honnetete  f.  h  m. 

has  sweetness.  "VV  e  have  credit.  You  have  riches.  They 
douceur  f.  —  m,  richesse  pi.  m.. 

have  virtues.  They  have  modesty. 
veriu  f.  =  f. 

PRETERIT  INDEFINITE. 

I  have  had  pleasure.  Thou  hast  had  gold.  He  has  had  patience- 
plaisir  m.  or  m.  —  f. 

She  has  had  beauty.  V/e  have  had  honours.  You  have  had 
=  f.  honueur 

friendship.  They  have  hod  sentiments.  They  have  had  feeling. 
amitie  f.  m.  —  f.  sensibilile  f. 

IMPERFECT. 

1  had  ambition.  Thou  hadst  wealth.  He  had  sincerity.  She 
—  f.  bivn  m.  =  f. 

had  graces.  We  had  oranges.  You  had  pears.  They  had  apples. 

—  —  poire  m.  pomrtie 

They  had  lemons, 
f.  citron 

PLUPERFECT. 

I  had  had  apricots.  Thou  hadst  had  nectarines.  He  had  had 
abricoi  bruguon 

walnuts.  She  had  had  hazel-nuts.  We  had  had  chesnuts.  You 
noix  noisette  cJidiaigne. 

had  had  figs.  They  had  had  medians.  They  had  had  filbert.s, 
figue  m.  nefie  f.  aveline. 
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CONDITIONAL. 


SIMPLE  TENSES. 


COMPOUND  TENSES. 


PRESENT. 


j’aurais 
tu  aurais 


I  should  or  xcould 
have 

thou,  shouldst  have 


il  aurait 
nous  aurions 
vous  auriez 
Us  auraient 


he  should  have 
we  should  have 
you  should  have 
they  should  have 


PAST,  or  compound  of  the  con¬ 
ditional, 

j’aurais  eti  /  should 


tu  aurais  eti  ihou  should st 

il  aurait  eu  he  should 

nous  aurions  eu  we  should 
vous  auriez  eu  you  should 
ils  auraient  eU  they  should 


,  PRETERIT  DEFINITE. 

1  had  plums.  Thou  hadst  cherries.  He  had  strawberries.  She 
I  prune  cerise  fraise 

had  pine-apples.  We  had  almonds.  You  had  currants.  They  had 
axianas  amande  groseille  m. 

raspberries.  Tliey  had  grapes. 
framboise  f.  raisin  m.  pl» 

103.  In  the  following  exercises,  the  addition  of  an  ad¬ 
jective,  after  the  substantive,  will  make  no  difference  as  to 
the  use  of  du,  de  de  des. 

PRETERIT  ANTERIOR. 

I  had  had  very  black  ink.  Thou  hadst  had  honest 

I  fort  2  noir  3  enc'ie  1.  honnete2 

i  friends.  She  had  had  uncommon  graces.  We  had  had  very  ripe 
amis  1  rare  2  1.  2  mur  3 

grapes.  You  had  had  exquisite  melons.  They  had  had  ready 

'l  1  exquis  2  —  m.  1  comptant  2 

j  money. 

;  argexit  m.l. 

FUTURE  ABSOLUTE. 

I  shall  have  studious  pupils.  Thou  wilt  have  horrid 

applique  2  eleve  m.  1.  horrible  2 

pains.  He  will  have  ridiculous  ideas.  We  shall  have  use* 

.  peine  f.  1.  ridicule  2  idee  f.  1.  mu- 

less  cares.  You  will  have  true  and  real  pleasures.  They  \vill 
:  tile  2  soin  m.  1.  2  reel  3  m.  1. 

have  poignant  griefs. 

'  cuisant  2  chagrin  m.  1. 

104'.  But  if  the  adjective  precedes  the  substantive,  then 
de,or  d\  only  is  to  be  used  without  any  regard  to  the  num¬ 
ber  or  the  gender  of  the  noun. 

L 
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FUTURE  ANTERIOR. 

I  shall  have  had  good  paper.  Thou  wilt  have  had  excellent 

po./pier  tn. 

fruit.  She  will  have  had  charming  flowers.  We  shall  have  had 
m.  pi.  charmant  fieurs  f. 

good  pens.  You  will  have  had  large  buildings.  They  M’ill 
plume  f.  grand  bdtiment  m. 

have  had  fine  clothes. 

superbe  habit  m. 

PRESENT  OF  THE  CONDITIONAL. 

I  should  have  fine  ^^engravings.  Thou  shouldst  have  pretty  play- 
gravure  f.  joli  jou- 

things.  He  should  have  immense  treasures.  We  should  have 
jou  m,  tresor  m. 

beautiful  pictures.  You  would  have  pretty  houses.  They  should 
tableau  m. 

have  long  conversations. 

—  f. 

10.5.  De  is  also  to  be  used  alone,  without  any  regard  to 
the  gender  or  number  of  the  noun,  after  an  adverb  of  quan¬ 
tity,  such  as  beaucoup,  a  great  deal,  great  many  ;  peu^  little, 
few  ;  plus,  more  ;  moins,  less  ;  irop,  too  much,  too  many, 
etc  ;  except  bien,  much,  many,  which  requires  du,  de  la,  de 
des, 

CONDITIONAL  PAST. 

I  should*  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  'i'hou  wouldst  have 

peine  f. 

have  had  more  pleasure.  He  would  have  had  {a  vast  deal)  of 
de  infmiment 

knowledge.  We  should  have  had  opportunities  of  succeeding. 

connaissamce  f.  pi.  de  occasion  f.pl.  reussir 

You  would  certainly  have  had  many  advantages  over  him. 

cerlainement  1  beaucoup  de  advantage  sur  lid 

They  would  have  had  many  enemies, 

bicn  ennemi 


*  Would,  should,  could,  are  not  always  mere  signs  ofthe  conditional : 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  more  frequently  used  as  having  a  distinct 
and  separate  sense,  expressing  will,  duty,  or  power.  In  such  cases, 
they  are  also  to  be"  rendered  in  French  by  separate  words,  such  as 
vouleir,  devoir,  pouvoir.  The  attention  of  the  Scholar  will  be  call(3d 
to  that  necessary  distinction  hereafter  ;  but  for  the  present,  that  is,  in 
the  course  of  the  following  introductory  exercises  on  the  conjuga  jon 
of  verbs,  he  must  consider  would,  could,  and  should  as  being  Used  in 
their  first  capacity  only,  that  is,  as  Signs  of  the  cmditional, — Sec  2-86, 
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N,B,  J'eusse  eu.  txi  evsses  eu,  il  eut  eu,  nous  eussions  eu^  vous  eussiez 
eu,  ils  exissent  cu,  I  should  have  had,  &c.  is  also  used  for  the  conditional 
past. 

IMPERATIVE. 


aie,  or  aye 
qu’il  ait 
ayons 
ayez 

qu’ils  aieut 


have  (J.hoxL) 
let  hivi  have 
Let  xts  have 
have  {ye) 
let  them  have 


SUBJUxNCTIVE. 

SIMPLE  TENSES.  COMPOUND  TENSES. 


PRESENT. 


que 
j’aie 
tu  aies 
il  ait 

nous  ayons 
vous  ayez 
ils  aient 


that 

I  may  have 
thou  maxjest  have 
he  may  have 
xoe  xnevy  have 
you  'may  have 
they  may  have 


que 

j’aie  eu 
tu  aies  eu 
il  ait  eu 


PRESENT. 

that 
I  may 
thoxi  mayst 
he  may 


nous  ayons  eu  xoe  xnay 
vous  ayez  eu  xjou  may 
ils  aient  eu  they  may 


Ss 

Cl 

& 

Si, 


106.  When  the  verb  is  followed  by  several  substantives, 
the  proper  article  and  proposition  must  be  repeated  before 
each. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Plave  thou  patience,  perseverance,  and  courage.  Let  him  have 
- f.  - f.  - m. 

modesty  and  more  correct  ideas.  Let  her  have  more  decency.  Let 

■ - f.  2  juste  3  1  decence 

us  have  courage  and  firmness.  Have  ye  gravy  soup,  nice  roast 
- in,  fermete  f.  xixi  gras  2  soupe  i.l.un  bon  ros- 

beef  and  a  pudding.  Let  them  have  ale,  rum,  and  punch.  Let 
bifm.  ponding  m.  m.  aile  f,  rum  m.  yonche  m. 

them  have  morals  and  conduct, 
f.  xruvurstyA.  conduite  f. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 

That  I  may  have  many  friends.  That  thou  mayest  have  good 
beaxLcoup 

reasons  to  give  him.  That  he  may  have  elevated  sentiments.  That 
doimer  1  lui2  cleve  2 - m.l, 

we  may  have  courage  and  magnanimity.  That  you  may  have 
bravoure  f.  = 

delightful  landscapes,  and  beautiful  sea*pieces.  That  they  may 
delicieuz  2paysage  m.pl.  1  marine  f.pl. 
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OP  THE  VERB. 


SIMFLB  TENSES. 


COMPOUND  TENSES., 


IMPERFECT. 


qu© 
j’eusse 
tu  eusses 
il  cut 

nous  eussions 
vous  eussiez 
ils  eussent 


that 

I  had,  or  might  have 
thou  vdghdst  have 
he  might  have 
voe  might  have 
you  might  have 
they  might  have 


PLUPERFECT,  or  comfound  of  the 
imperfect. 
que  that 

j’eusse  eu  1  might 

tu  eusses  eu  thou  viightest 
il  cut  eu  he  might  y 

nous  eussions  eu  we  might 
vous  eussiez  eu  [you  might 
ils  eussent  eu  they  might 


<3 


have  more  condescension  and  more  prepossessing  manners. 

- dunce  2  prevenant  3  maniere  f.pl.l . 

PRETERIT. 

That  I  may  have  had  wine,  beer,  and  cider.  That  thou  mayest 

vinm.bieref.  cidrem. 

have  had  a  good  horse,  and  a  fine  dog.  That  he  may  have  had 
cheval  m .  chien  m . , 

enlightened  judges.  That  we  ma}’’  have  had  snow,  rain,  and  wind. 
eclaire2  juge  m.  \  neigei.pluiei.  ventm.. 

That  you  may  have  had  a  great  dining-room,  and  a  beautiful  drawing- 

saUe  d  manger  f.  superbe  talon  de 

room,  a  pretty  dressing-room,  and  ;  a.  delightful  bed- 

compagniem.  joli  cabinet  de  toilette  m.  charmant  chambre- 

room.  That  they  may  have  had  vast  possessions,  fine  meadows, 
d  coucher  f.  vaslc  — f.  prairie  f. 

and  delightful  groves. 

'  de  licieux  2  bois  m .  1 . 

IMPERFECT, 

That  I  might  have  a  sword,  a  musket,  and  pistols.  That  thou 

epee  f.  fusil  m.  pistolet  m. 

might’st  have  a  knife,  a  spoon,  and  a  fork.  That  we  might 
couteau  m.  cuillere  f.  foiirchette  f. 
have  a  penknife,  pencils,  and  good  copies.  That  he  might  have 
canifm.  pinceau  m.  modelem. 

a  coach,  a  good  house,  and  furniture,  simple  but  elegant.  That 

carrosse  m.  f.  meuble  m,  pi.  - mais - 

you  might  have  health  and  great  respect.  That  they  might  have 
sanie  f.  un  consideration  f. 

fruitful  lands. 
fertile  2  tare  f.  1. 

PLUPERFECT., 

That  I  might  have  had  friendship.  That  thou  might^st  have  had 

amilie  f. 

gloves,  boots,  and  horses.  That  he  might  have  had  zealous  and 
gani  boUe  (.  cbieval  m,  zele  2 
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SENTENCES  ON  THE  SAME  VERB)  WITH  A  NEGATIVE. 

107.  De,  (P  is  also  used,  without  any  regard  to  the  gender 
or  the  number  of  the  noun,  after  a  negative  phrase. 

EXAMPLES. 

Je  n’ai  pas  de  livres  I  have  'no  books 

tu  n’avais  pas  de  bien  thou  hadst  'no  wealth 

nous  n’avons  pas  eii  d^amitie  we  have  had  no  friendship 
si  vous  n’aviez  pas  eu  de  puissants  if'ijov,  had  riot  had  poxoerfnl  friends 
amis 

ils  n’auront  pas  d’ennemis  thexj  will  not  have  enemies 

il  n’aurait  pas  de  plaisir,  he  would,  not  have  any  pleasure 


faithful  servants.  That  we  might  have  had  line  clothes,  precious 
fidele  3  domestique  m.  1,  =  f.  2 

jewels,  and  magnificent  furniture.  That  you  might  have  had  warm 
hijoum.l  magnifique^  1  chaudU 

friends.  That  they  might  have  had  greatness  of  soul  and  pity. 

1  grandeur  f.  pitie  f. 


INDICATIVE, 

PRESENT. 

I  have  no  precious  medals.  We  have  no  useless  things. 

=  2  medaille  f.  1  '  inutile  2  chose  f,  1 

PRETERIT  INDEFINITE. 

I  have  had  no  perseverance.  We  have  had  no  generosity 

IMPERFECT. 

Thou  hadst  not  a  beautiful  park.  You  had  no  good  cucumbers. 

pare  m,  concombre  m. 

PLUPERFECT. 

He  had  had  no  fine  houses.  They  had  had  no  monev, 

argent  m. 

PRETERIT  DEFINITE. 

He  had  no  answer  to  his  letter.  They  had  no  carpets 
reponse  f.  lettre  f.  tapis  m, 

PRETERIT  ANTERIOR. 

Thou  hadst  no  lundness.  You  had  had  no  great  talents. 

complaisance  f.  - m, 

FUTURE  ABSOLUTE. 

I  shall  have  no  great  difficulty.  We  shall  not  have  company  at 
grand  dificultes  f.  monde  d 

dinner. 

diner 

l2 
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*  FUTURE  anterior, 

You  will  not  have  had  quiet  days. 

tmnquille  2  m.  1 

CONDITIONAL. 


PRESENT. 


He  would  not  have  bad  pictures.  They  would  have 
mauvais  tableau  m. 


no  leisure. 
loidr  m. 


PAST. 


I  should  have  had  no  griefs.  We  should  have  had 
chagrin  m.  pi. 

'  IMPERATIVE. 


no  troubles 
peine  f. 


Have  no  such  whims.  Let  him  not  have  such  absurd  ideas. 

caprice  m.  si  abs^irde  2  f.  pl.l 

Let  us  not  have  discussions  of  this  sort.  Plave  no  such  whims. 

-  espece  f.  tel  caprice  ra. 

Let  them  not  have  foreign  servants. 

etranger  dame&liqne 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PRESENT. 

That  I  may  have  no  protectors.  That  we  maj^  have  no  success. 

=  m.  succesm. 


PRETERIT. 


That  he  may  have  had  no  perseverance. 

- f. 

no  valour. 
bravmire  f. 

I.MPERFECT. 


That  they  may  have  had 


That  thou  might’st  have  no  taste.  That  you  might  not  have  a  just 

gout  m.  juste 

reward. 
recompense  f, 

PLUPERFECT, 


That  I  might  not  have  had  good  advice. 

avis  ra,  pi. 

had  any  news. 

'tiouvcLle  f.pl. 


That  we  might  not  have 


THE  VERB  AVOIR,  INTERROGATIVELY  AND 
AFFIRMATIVELY. 

lOS.  In  interrogations,  the  pronoun,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  verb,  is  placed  after  it,  and  they  are  joined  by  an 
hyphen,  ai-je  ?  In  compound  tenses,  the  pronoun  is  placed 
immediately  after  the  auxiliary  ai~je  eu  ?  When  the  third 
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person  singular  of  the  verb  ends  with  a  vowel,  -f- is  placed 
between  the  verb,  and  fZ,  elle,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hiatus 
occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  vowels  :  a-t-il  ?  aura^ 
t-il  1  This  applies  to  on :  aura-i-on  1 


EXAMPLES  ; 


ai-je  (les  livres  1 
avais-tu  du  bieir'? 
eut-elle  ce  courage  % 

Jean  a-t-il  de  I’argent  1 
avoiis-nons  eu  de  bons  conseils  '? 
aviez-vous  eu  de  la  prudence  '? 
aura- t-il  de  I’argent  1 
aura-t-elle  eu  des  protecteurs  1 


have  I  books  7 
hadst  thou  VKallh  7 
had  she  that  courage  7 
has  John  any  money  7 
have  we  had  good  counsels  7 
had  you  had  'grudence  7 
will  he  hojve  mo'ney  7 
vrill  she  have  had  protectors  7 


INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT 

Hast  thou  needles  I  Have  you  coloured  maps  1 
aiguille  f.  enlumine  2  carte  f.I 

PRETERIT  INDEFINITE. 

Have  I  had  good  friends  ^  Have  we  had  much  fortune  1 
bon  ami  - -f. 

IMPERFECT. 

Had  she  time  I  Had  they  large  buildings  I 
U  temps  grand  bdtime^  m. 

PLUPERFECT. 

Had  she  sufficient  means  I  Had  they  entensive  fields  1 

suffisant  moycns  m.  spacieux  2  champ  m,l 

PRETERIT  DEFINITE. 

Had  he  good  shoes'?  Had  they  looking  glasses '? 

Soulier  m.  f.  miroir  m. 

PRETERIT  ANTERIOR. 

Hadst  thou  had  lace  '?  Had  you  had  odoriferous  shrubs  1 

dcntelle  f.  odoriferant  2  arbusie  ra.  I 

FUTURE  ABSOLUTE. 

Shall  I  have  gold  and  silver  '?  Shall  we  have  (good  luck)  "I 
m.  argent  m.  bonheur 

FUTURE  ANTERIOR. 

Will  they  have  had  company  % 

compagnie  f. 
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0¥  THE  VERB. 


CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. 

Sliouldst  thou  have  happy  moments?  Would  you  have  good 

heureiix  - m. 

wine  and  nice  liqueurs  ? 
vin  m.  Jin  2  liqueur  f.  1 

PAST. 


Would  he  have  had  uncommon  patience  ? 
extraordinaire 


rich  clothes. 
habit  m. 


Would  they  have  had 


THE  SAME  VERB  INTERROGATIVELY  AND 
NEGATIVELY. 


109.  This  form  is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  except  that 
the  first  negative  ne  is  placed  before  the  verb,  and  the  second, 
pa^  OY  point,  after  the  pronoun  :  od-je  ?  n'^ai-jepas?  ai-je 
eu  ?  rC  ai-je  pas  eu  ? 

EXAMPLES. 


n’a-t-^elle  pas  beaiicoup  d’esprit  ? 
n’avons-nous  pas  eu  de  bons  pro- 
cedes  ? 

n’aviez-vous  pas  eu  de  nouvelles 
robes  ? 

n’aura-t-il  pas  de  ressources  ? 


Juts  she  not  a  great  deal  of  wit  7 
have  we  nob  had  considerate  re- 
gards  7 

had  you  nob  had  new  gowns  7 
will  he  have  no  resources  7 


109.  ibis').  It  has  been  said  (107)  that,  after  negations, 
de  must  be  used  before  the  noun  substantive,  without  any 
regard  to  its  gender  or  number,  instead  of  dii,  de  la,  des, 
used  in  affirmative  sentences  :  as  je  rCai  pas  d? argent,  elle 
rCapas  d^amis.  Yet,  in  interrogative  and  negative  senten¬ 
ces,  there  are  some  cases  when  du,  de  la,  des,  may  be  used, 
and  others  when  de  must :  thus, 


1st.  n’ai-je  pas  du  mepris  pour  lui  ? 
^  n’avez-vous  pas  des  livres  ? 

n’avez-vous  pas  de  Targent  ? 
2nd.  n’avez-vous  pas  de  livres  ? 
n’avez-vous  pas  d’argent  ? 


have  I  not  contempt  for  him  7 
have  you  not  books  7 
have  you  not  mcmey  7 
have  yoai-  no  books  7 
have  you  no  money  7 


Although  the  first  examples  are  under  the  interrogative 
form,  they  are  intended  for  affirmations.  By  a  figure,  called 
litote,  one  form  lias  been  substituted  to  another,  thereby  to 
convey  more  meaning  than  the  simple  assertions  f^ai  du 
mepris  pour  lui  ;  vous  avez  des  livres  ;  vous  avez  de  Par- 
gent,  would  be  able  to  do.  Thus,  for  instance,  you  com- 
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plain  of  being  dull  how  can  that  be,  have  you  not  books  I 
instead  of  saying  since  you  have  books  1 

EXAMPLES. 

n’ai-je  pas  des  livres  %  have  I  no  books  ? 

n’avais-tu  pas  des  amis  1  hadst  thou  no  friends  7 

n’auront-elles  pas  eu  des  conso-  will  they  have  had  no  consola- 

lations  1  lions  7 

In  the  second  examples,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  but 
mere  questions  is  intended,  there  is  no  substitution  of  form, 
no  other  meaning  understood,  but  the  one  expressed.  The 
difference  is  also  somewhat  marked  in  English . 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

Hast  thou  no  diamonds  1  Have  you  no  indulgent  parents  1 
diamant  m.  - 2 - m.  1 

PRETERIT  INDEFINITE,'. 

Hast  thou  not  had  contempt  and  even  hatred  for  that  man  ? 

mepris  m.  meme  haine  f,  A.  asp.  pour  cet 

Have  you  not  had  better  examples  1 

ineiUeur  cxernple  m. 

IMPERFECT. 

Had  h®  not  a  rigid  censor  1  Had  they  not  inattentive  children  1 
severe  2  c-enseur  m.l  =2  enfant  m.l 

PLUPERFECT. 

Had  I  not  had  other  views  1  Had  we  not  had  amethysts,  rubies,, 
autre  vue  f.pl.,  amothyste  f.  rubis  m* 

and  topazes  7 
topaze  f. 

PRETERIT  DEFINITE., 

Had  we  not  perfidious  friends  1 
perfide  2  1 

PRETERIT  ANTERIDR., 

Had  he  not  had  too  studied  expressions  T  Had  they  not  had 

2  recherche  3  — - - £1 

excellent  models  7 
'  '•  modelc  m. 

FUTURE  ABSOLUTE. 

Wilt  thou  not  have  a  more  regular  conduct  7  Will  you  not  havg 

phis  2  regie  3  conduite  f.  1 

fashionable  dresses  ? 
d  la  mode  2  robe  f.l 
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FUTURE  ANTERIOR. 

Shall  we  have  had  sufficient  time  then  1 
assez  dc  temps. 

CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. 

Should  she  not  have  clear  and  just  ideas  1  Would  they  not  have 

clair  2  3  f.  1 

more  entensive  knowledge  1 
2  etendu  3  connaissances  fpl.l 

PAST. 

Vr ould  she  not  have  had  any  objection  1  Would  they  have  had  no 

reward  1 
recompense  f. 


110.  CONJUGATION 

OF  THE 

AUXILIARY  VERB  ETBE,  TO  BE. 


INFINITIVE. 


SIMPLE  TENSES, 


6tre 


PRESENT. 

to  be 


COMPOUND  TENSES. 


PAST. 

avoir  ete  to  have  been 


etant 

ete 


PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT.  PAST, 

bemg  1 

PAST.  >  ayant  ;ete  having  been 

been  ) 

INDICATIVE. 


PRESENT. 


je  SUIS 
tu  es 

il,  ou  elle  est 
nous  sommes 
vous  6tes 
ils  1 
elles  ) 


sont 


I  am 
thou  art 
he  or  she  is 
toe  are 
yau  are 

they  are 


PRETERIT  INDEFINITE. 

j’ai  ete  I  have  been 

tu  as  ete  thou  hast  been 

il  a  ete  he  has  been 

nous  avons  ete  we  have  been 
vous  avez  ete  yau  have  been 

ils  ont  ete  they  have  been 


111.  General  Rule.  In  those  sentences  in  which 
there  is  an  adverb,  it  must  be  placed  between  the  verb  and 
the  adjective  or  participle  :  il  est  jamais  content;  il  est 
tou jours  recompense. 
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SIMPLE 

TEN.SES. 

COMPOUND  TENSES. 

IMPERFECT, 

PLUPERFECT. 

j’etais 

I  was 

j’avais  ete 

I  had  been 

tu  etais 

thou  toast 

tu  avais  ete 

thou  hadst  been 

il  etait 

he  was 

il  avait  ete 

he  had  been 

nous  etions 

we  were 

nous  avions  ete 

loe  had  been 

vous  etiez 

you  were 

vous  aviez  ete 

you  had  been 

ils  etaieni 

they  were 

ils  avaient  ete 

Ihey  had  been. 

PRETERIT 

DEFINITE. 

PRETERIT 

ANTERIOR.* 

je  fus 

I  teas 

j’eus  ete 

I  had  been 

tu  fus 

thou  wast 

tu  eus  ete 

thou  hadst  been 

il  fut 

he  was 

il  eut  ete 

he  had  been 

nous  fumes 

we  were 

nous  ebmes  ete 

we  had  been 

vous  futes 

you  were 

vous  eutes  eie 

you  had  been 

ils  furent 

they  were 

ils  eurent  ete 

they  had  been 

The  following  exercises,  on  the  verb  etre,  are  composed 
of  four  forms  of  sentences,  affirmative,  interrogative,  and 
negative  ;  interrogative  and  negative. 

When,  in  a  question,  the  substantive  is  expressed,  it 
must  always  begin  the  sentence,  and  the  pronoun  still  be  put 
after  the  verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

Mon  frere  est-il  venu  7  is  my  broLher  come  7 

la  reine  n’est-elle  pas  arrivee '?  is  not  the  queen  arrived  7 

1  PRESENT. 

I 

I  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Art  not  thou  pleased  with  that  book. 

Iaise  de  voir  satisfait  de 

1  Is  she  really  amiable  7  We  are  happy.  Are  you  not  too 
:  veritahlement  heureux 

j  obliging.  Are  your  friends  still  in  London, 
i  complaisant  encore  d  Londres 

PRETERIT  INDEFINITE. 

r  Have  I  not  been  constant '?  Hast  thou  always  been  steady '?  She 

[pose 

has  been  faithful.  Have  we  not  been  firm  and  courageous  1  You 
'!  fidtle  ferme  = 

have  been  charitable.  Have  those  men  always  been  good  and 


benevolent  1 
lienfaisant 


*  Exercises  upon  this  tense  would  be  as  yet  too  complicated,  as  may 
be  seen  by  this  sentence  :  d  peine  y  eus-je  etc  cinq  ou  six  minutes  qu’il 
arriva,  I  had  scarce  been  there  five  or  six  minutes  when  he  arrived. 
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OB’  THE  VERB. 


SIMPLE  TENSES 


COMPOUND  TENSES. 


FUTURE 

je  serai 
tu  seras 
il  sera 
nous  serons 
vous  serez 
ils  seront 


ABSOLUTE. 

I  shall  or  icill  be 
thou  wUb  be 
he  will  be 
we  shall  be 
you  shall  be 
they  shall  be 


FUTURE  ANTERIOR. 

j’aurai  eie  I  shall  or  will 
tu  auras  ete  thou  wilt 
il  aura  ete  he  vnll 
nous  aurons  eteice  shall 
vous  aurez  ete  you  will 
ils  auront  ete  they  will 


IMPERFECT. 

1  was  too  busy  to  see  you.  Wast  not  thou  troublesome! 

occupe  pour  recevoir  importun 

Was  this  girl  idle  !  Were  we  not  too  untractable  !  You  were 
Jille  paresseux  indocile 

not  quiet  enough.  They  were  vain,  light,  and  coquettish. 
iranquille  2  assez  if.  —  frivole  coquette 

PLUPERFECT. 

1  had  hitherto  been  very  indifferent.  Hadst  not  thou  been  too 

jusqidahrs  insouciant 

imprudent  !  Had  his  wife  been  sufficiently  modest  and  reserved  ! 

-  epouse  assez  assez  reserve 

We  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  attentive.  Had  you  been  envious 
encore  applique  — 

and  jealous!  They  had  not  been  grateful 
jaloux  '  reconnaissant 

PRETERIT  DEFINITE. 

Perhaps  I  was  not  sufficiently  prudent.  Wast  thou  discreet 

peut-Hre  qus  assez  - - —  dtscret  2 

enough  on  that  occasion!  Was  not  that  princess  too  proud!  We 
1  en  - f.  - cesse  fier 

were  very  unhappy.  Were  not  you  too  hasty!  They  were  not 

prompt 

much  satisfied. 
fort  satisfait 

FUTURE  ABSOLUTE. 

To-morrow  I  shall  be  at  home  till  (twelve  o’clock.)  Wilt  thou 
domain  chez  moi  jusqu'd  midi 

always  be  restless,  brutal,  and  sour  !  Will  your  father  be 

inquiet  bourru  chagrin  Monsieur 

at  home  this  evening  !  Shall  not  we  be  more  diligent  !  You  will 
chez  lui  soir  m.  -  i 

then  be  ever  capricious,  obstinate,  and  particular.  Will  not  your 

2  1  3  quinleux  opinidtre  paintilleux 

scholars  be  troublesome  ! 

icolvcr  incommode 


/I 
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CONDITIONAL. 


SIMPLE  TENSES. 


PRESENT. 

je  serais  I  should,  would,  or 
could  be 

tu  serais  thou  wouldst  be 
il  serait  he  would  be 
nous  serions  we  should  be 
vous  seriez  you  wo^dd  be 
ils  seraient  they  would  be 


COMPOUND  TENSES. 


PAST, 

j’aurais  ete  I  should 

tu  aurais  ete  thou  wouldst 

il  aurait  ete  he  would 

nous  aurions  ete  we  should  | 
vous  auriez  ete  you  should 

ils  auraient  ete  they  would 


This  form  feusse  efe,  tu  eusses  ete,  il  eut  ete,  nous  eussi- 
ons  ete,  vous  eussiez  Ue,  ils  eussent  ete,  is  also  used  instead 
of  the  conditional  past,  f  aurais  e/e. 


FUTURE  ANTERIOR. 

Shall  not  I  have  been  too  severe  'I  Thou  wilt  have  been  too 

distrustful.  Shall  we  not  have  been  desirous  enough  “?  Will  not 
defiant  empresse  2  1 

you  have  been  inconsiderate  1  Will  not  the  judges  have  been  just  1 
indiscret  juge 

CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. 

I  would  not  bo  so  rash.  Wouldst  thou  be  as  consistent  in  thy 
temeraire  conseqimit  dans 

behaviour  as  in  thy  language  ?  Would  not  his  son  be  ready  in  time  1 
conduite  f.  propos  ni.  pi.  fils  pret  d 

Should  we  always  be  incorrigible  '?  You  would  not  be  disinterested 

desinteresse  2 

enough.  Would  not  those  ladies  be  always  ready  'I 
1  ^  dame  pret 

PAST. 


(But  for)  your  instructions,  I  should  have  been  proud  and 
sans  conseil  m  .pi.  dedaignmio: 

haughty,  Wouldst  not  thou  have  been  malicious  and  sarcastic'! 
hautain  malin  ricaneur 


Would  not  that  man  have  been 


ould  not  have 


quite  destitute  ^ 
entitrernenl  depourvu 
been  so  ridiculous.  Would  not 
si  ridicule 


Certainly,  we 
you  have  been 


more  kind  and  '  indulgent  7  They  would  not  have  been  so 
doux  plus  complaisant 

rude. 

malhonnetc 
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IMPi 

sois 

qu’il  soit 

soyons 

sovez 

qu’iis  soient 


LRATIVE. 

he  (thouj 
let  him  be 
let  he 
be  {ye) 
lei  them  be 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

SIMPLE  TENSES.  (  COMPOUND  TENSES. 


que 
je  sois 

tu  sois 
il  soit 

nous  soyons 
vous  soyez 
ils  soient 


PRESENT. 

that 

I  may^  can, 
should  he 
thou  maiy'st  be 
he  may  be 
we  may  be 
you  may  be 
they  may  be 


or 


fjue 

j’aie  ete 

tu  aies  ete 
i!  ait  ete 


PRETERIT. 

that 

I  may,  can,  or 
should 
thou  mayest 
he  may 


nous  ayons  ete  wc  may 
vous  aycz  ete  yo^L  may 
ils  aient  ete  they  may. 


112.  When  the  noun  is  expressed,  its  place  is  immediate¬ 
ly  after  que'.  que  voire  fils  soit  plus  poll,  let  your  son  be 
more  polite. 

Be  liberal,  but  with  discretion.  Do  net  be  so  lavish.  Let  us  be 

sing - avee  -  ^iug.  prodigue 

equitable,  humane,  and  prudent.  Let  us  not  be  g'  eedy.  Be  economical 
- - —  huraain  -  avidc  econo  me 

and  temperate.  Do  not  be  thoughtless.  Let  him  be  more  patient, 

sobre  pi.  legtr  - 

Let  her  be  ready  at  six  o’clock.  Let  your  children  be  better 
pret  d  six  heures  enfant  mieux 

(taken  care  of).  Let  these  (poor  men)  be  admitted.  Let  them 
soignh  malhcurcux  admis 

not  be  so  hasty  in  their  conclusions. 
prompt  d  porter  un  jugement. 

OP  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

113.  Tn  the  preceding  exercises,  and  in  the  tenses  of  the 

subjunctive  mood,  vve  have  given  such  English  sentences  as 
might  lead  the  learner  to  suppose  that  the  Frenclt  que  je 
pnrle.,  and  the  English  ihoi  I  may  speak,  are  iiUrays 
valent,  and  that  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  correi^^nds 
in  both  languages  ;  but  it  is  indeed  very  far  from  being  thej 
case,  as  the  following  examples  will  show.  ’ 

1 .  Je  desire  qu’il  vienne  1  wish  him  to  come 

2.  Vouler-vous  que  je  vous  le  disci  do  you  wish  mo  to  tell  it  you.  ?  ' 
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3.  Je  ne  crois  pas  qii'il  vienue  I  da  not  think  he  will  come 

4.  Cachez  cola,  de  pour  qu’il  iic  le  hide  that,  last  he  sees  it,  or  lest  he 

voio  should-  see  it 

5.  Dites-lelui,  alia  qu’il  vienne  a  tell  it  him,  in  order  that  he  may 

temps  come  in  time 

G.  II  taut  quo  j’y  sols  a  deux  heures  I  must  be  there  at  tieo  o’clock 

Here  are  six  sentences  in  which  the  subjunctive  mood  is 
necessarily  used  in  French,  and  there  is  but  one  in  which  it 
is  used  in  English,  the  fifth.  The  use  of  the  subjunctive 
mood  in  French  depends  upon  the  preceding  or  governing 
sentence,  and  is  determined  bv  rules  which  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  place.  (*S'eg  Syntax)  We  will  confine  our- 
seU^es,  for  the  present,  in  these  exercises  on  the  various  ten¬ 
ses  of  the  subjunctive,  to  giving  full  sentences  ;  that  is,  we 
will  add  the  introductory  part  after  which  that  mood  is  re¬ 
quired. 

It  must  further  be  added  that  the  conjugation  that  is  often 
omitted  in  English,  whereas  q^^‘e  is  and  must  always  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  French. 


PRESENT  OP  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Is  it  possible  that  he  is  so  credulous  1  We  wish  that  thou 
esl-il  possible  - le  nous  desirous 

mayest  be  more  modest.  Is  it  true  that  she  is  so  obstinate  1  They 
- te  cst-il  vrai  enlete 

wish  you  to  be  more  assiduous.  It  is  not  expected  that  you  should 
desire  - :i.u  on  ne  s’ attend  pas 

be  back  so  early.  We  fear  they  will  be  deceived. 

cle  retour  de  si  bonne  heure.  nous  craignons  trompe 

PRETERIT. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  been  loo  hasty  and  too  impatir-nt. 

il  se  pent.  ernpor.  e  - 

I  cannot  believe  that  he  may  have  been  sopufi'ed  with  pride.  It  is 
yb  ne  sanrais  croire  uon  ffi  a’  orgueil  m.  e’est 

(a  pity)  that  she  has  been  so  fickle.  My  father  regrets  that  we  have 
do/iitnage  vidage  rnonpere  regretic 

been  so  headstr-ing.  It  is  wrong  that  you  should  have  been  so 
enlete  il  est  mal 

covetous.  I  cannot  think  that  they  have  been  so  unreasonable. 
a.vare  je  ne  puis  croire  deraisonable. 

IMPERFECT.  ^ 

Could  you  doubt  my  being  humane  and  generous  7  We  wish 
avcz’Vous  pu  douter  hurnain  =  nous  voudrions 

thou  wert  more  caretul.  We  told  it  to  her  in  order  that  she  might 
soignewx  nms  le  lui  a  vans  dit  afin 
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SIMl^r.K  TENSES. 


COMPOUND  TENSES 


IMPERFECT, 
que  that 

je  fusse  I  might  or  could  be 

tu  fusses  thou  mighist  be 
il  fut  he  might  be 

nous  fussions  uoe  might  be 
vous  fussiez  you  might  be 
ils  fussent  they  might  be 


que 

i’eusse  ete 


PLUPERFECT. 

that 

I  mighty  or 
could 

thou  mighVst 


lie  might 


tu  eusses  ete 
il  eut  ete 
nous  eussions  etewe  might 
vous  eussiez  ete  you  might 
ils  eussent  ete  they  might 


I 


not  be  so  arrogant.  Prayers  were  offered  to  the  gods  that  we  might 
-  on  offrit  des  prieres  aux  dieuxpour 

be  victorious.  It  would  be  better  if  you  were  not  so  stern.  We 
=  il  vaudrait  mieux  que  severe  nous 

used  all  our  efforts  that  they  might  be  successful. 
avons  fait  tons  nos  efforts  ajvn  que  heureux 

PLUPERFECT. 

That  I  might  have  been  more  studious.  That  thou  mightst  have 

been  more  circumspect.  That  she  might  have  been  more  attentive 
circonspect  = 

to  her  duties.  That'  we  might  have  been  less  addicted  to 
devoir  m.pl.  livre  a, 

pleasure.  That  you  might  have  been  more  assiduous  and  more 
art.  m.  pi.  i  assidu  plus 

grateful.  That  they  might  have  been  less  daring. 
reamnaissant  hardi 
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FIRST  C  O  N  J  U  G  A  TI  O  N , 

114.  GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  ORTHOGRAPHY  OF  SOME 
OF  THE  VERBS  ENDING  IN  er. 

The  infinitive  ends  in  er :  as,  aimer,  to  love  ;  parler,  to 
speak. 

I.  In  verbs  ending  in  -ger,  the  e  is  retained  in  those  tenses 
where  g  is  followed  by  the  vowels  a  or  o,  in  order  that  the  g 
may  have  the  soft  sound,  in  every  tense  and  person,  as  in 
the  infinitive  :  as,  ma7igeant,  jugeant,  je  negligeai. 

II.  In  verbs  ending  in  -cer,  a  cedilla  is  put  under  c,  for  the 
same  reason,  when  followed  by  a  or  o ;  as,  su(^ant,  plaqant, 
feffagai, 

III.  In  verbs  ending  in  -oyer  and  -uyer,  the  y  is  changed 
into  i  before  a  mute  e :  as,  femploie,  il  essuie,  fapjmierai, 
il  nettoierait. 

IV.  This  practice  is  extended  by  some  to  verbs  in  ~ayer, 
and  -eyer :  as,  il  paie,fessaierai,  elle  gi'asseye,  or  grassHe, 

V.  In  some  few  verbs  ending  in  -eler  and  -eter,  the  I  and 
t  are  doubled  in  those  inflections,  which  receive  an  e  mute, 
after  these  consonants  :  as,  from  appeler,  il  appelle,  from 
jeter,  je  jetterai,  etc. 

VI.  The  first  person  singular  of  the  present  of  the  indica¬ 
tive  changes  e  mute  into  acute  e,  in  inteiTogative  sentences  ; 
as,  neglige-je  ?  aime-je  ?  Tiiis  remark  is  also  applied  to 
some  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  ending  in  -vrir,  -frir, 
and  -lir  :  as  offre-je  ?  cueille-je  ? 

There  are  but  two  irregular  verbs  in  er,  aller,  envoyer, 
which  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place. 


115.  PARADIGM,  OR  MODEL. 

P^FINmVE. 


SIMPLE  TENSES. 


PRESENT. 

(■0  speak 


M  2 


COMPOUND  TENSES. 


PAST. 

ta  have  spoken 


parl-fT 


aveur  par!-e 


138 


OF  THE  verb- 


participles. 


PRESENT. 


PAST. 


parl-tin^ 


speaking 


1 


PAST. 


parl*e  m,  -ee  f.  spoken 


J 


^  ay  ant  parle 


having  spoken 


REMARKS. 

All  the  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  follow  the  termi 
nation  of  the  verb  parler. 


EXAMPLE. 


parl-cr 

aim-er 

expliqu-er 

avou-er 

parl-a/ii 

annon-^a/ii 

envd^-eant 

defray-(27if 

parl-e 

agre-e 

decri-e 

dedommag-e 

jo 

parl-e 

dans-e 

ignor-e 

renvoi-e 

tu 

parl-es 

din-es 

rejet-tes 

renouvel-ks 

il 

parl-e 

chant-e 

begai-e 

grassey-s 

nous  parl-o%s 

her^-ons 

choy-.'7?z5 

chang-eo?7S 

vous 

parl-e^' 

x&gxx-ez 

essuy-ez 

epel-e.« 

ils 

parl-ent 

carcss-e7^^ 

enrm-ient 

appel-lewi 

And  so  on  through  the  wliole  verb. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  writing  the  following  exercises 
on  the  various  conjugations, 

I.  That  the  adverb  comes  after  the  verb,  in  simple  tenses,  ^ 
or  between  the  auxiliaiy  and  the  participle,  in  compound  | 
ones. 

II.  That  du^  de  la,  de  P,  des,  are  always  placed  before  any  ; 
noun  which  is  not  taken  in  the  general  sense,  and  whenever  : 
some  may  be  understood. 

III.  That  de  alone  is  used,  after  negations,  without 
regard  to  the  gender  or  the  number,  and  also  when  the  noun  ; 
is  preceded  by  an  adjective. 

IV.  That  personal  pronouns,  in  the  objective  case  are 
generally  placed  before  the  verb,  except  the  imperative; 
affirmative  Istpers.  pi.  2nd  pers.  sing,  and  pi. 

V.  That  the  signs  of  the  interrogation  do,  did,  are  not, 

rendered  in  French  ;  nor  are  they  rendered  when  emphati-' 
cally  joined  to  the  English  verb  thus  :  as  /  c/o  love,  ( 


I 


OF  THE  VERB- 


Ics  j' 


INDICATIVE. 


SIMPLE  TENSES- 


COMPOUND  TEN3E3. 


PRESENT. 

^,parl-e  /  speak^  am  speakings 
or  do  speoJc 
tu  parl-«s  iJioiL  speakest 
il  parl-e  fie  speaks 
nous  parl-<?ris  2oe  speak 
vousparl-ec  yoa  speak 
ils  parl-e/i^  they  speak 


PRETERIT  INDEFINITE, 
j’ai  parl-e  I  have 

tu  as  parl-e  ♦  thou  hast 

il  a  parl-e  he  has 

nous  avons  parl-e  we  have 
vous  avez  paii-e  you  have 
ils  ont  parl-e  they  have 


INDICATIVE  PRESENT. 

I  readilj’’  give  that  plaything  to  your  sister.  Do  I  prefer 
vohntiers  donner  jaujoti  in.  f.  preferee 

pleasure  to  my  duty  1  Dost  not  thou  incense  thy  enemies  'I  He 
art.  m.  devoir  m.  irriter  ennemi 

does  not  give  salutary  advice  to  his  friends.  We  do  sincerely  love 
donne  tin  =  2  avis  m.l.  smcerevicnt 

peace  and  tranquillity.  We  do  not  neglect  (any  thing)  to  please 
art.  paix  art.  =f.  negliger  rieu  pourplaire 

you.  Do  you  not  admire  the  beauty  of  that  landscape.  ‘I  Do  not 
admirer  =f  pay  sage  m. 

your  parents  comfort  the  afllicteil  1  They  (make  use  of  )  every 

-  consoler  affiige  m.  pi.  employer  tons  art. 

means  to  succeed. 
moyen  m.  pour  reussir 

PRETERIT  INDEFINITE. 

I  have  (given  up)  my  favourite  horse  to  my  cousin.  Hast  thou 
cMer  favori  2  cheval  m.  1  - m. 

not  exchanged  watches  with  my  sister  1  Has  the  tutor  given 

changer  de  montres  precepteur  de 

fine  engravings  to  his  pu pin  We  have  spoken  (a  long  while)  of 
gravure  f,  pi.  Htve  long-temps 

your  adventure.  Have  you  not  insisted  too  much  on  that  point  1 
aveniure  f,  insister  *  sur  —  m. 

Have  your  aunts  prepared  their  ball  dresses  'I 

tanle  preparer  de  bal  2  habit  m.  pi.  1 . 

IMPERFECT. 

I  unceasingly  thought  of  my  misfortunes.  Didst  thou  dread 
sans  cesse  penser  a,  malheur  m.  pi.  redouter 

his  presence  and  firmness  1  He  exhibited  in  his  person  all  the 
- - f,  ^vot\ .  fermete  t\  retracer  en  f. 


Of  THE  VERE. 


BIMPLE  TSN8ESI. 


COMPOUND  TENSES-. 


IMPERFECT.  PLUPERFECT.. 

Je  pari'CW  J  did  speak,  or  uvisij’avais  parl-e  1  hnd 
speaking 


tu  parl-«t5 
il  parl-«i^ 
nous  parl-i6>;is 
vous  ]idiT\-iez 
ils  \)Six\-aient 

PRETERIT 

je  parl-oi 
tu  j)arl-rt;s 
il  parl-a 
nous  parl-tf?;i^5 
vous-parl-d^es 
ils  parl-emi^ 


thov,  didst  speak 
he  did  speak 
vje  did  speak 
yon  ddd  speak 
they  did  speak 

DEFINITE. 

I  spoke 
thov,  spokest 
he  spoke 
we  spoke 
you  spoke 
they  spoke 


7 


itu  avais  parl-e  thou  hadst 
jil  avail  pari-e  he  had 
jnous  avions  parl-e  toe  had 
jvous  avifz  parl-e  you  had 
lils  avaient  parl-e  they  had. 

PRETERIT  ANTERIOR, 
j’eus  parl-e  I  had 

tu  eus  parl-e  thou  hadst 
il  eut  parl-e  he  had. 

nous  eumes  parl-e  we  had 
vous  eutes  parl-e  you  had 
ils  eurent  parl-e  thev  had 


virtues  of  his  ancestors, 
f.  aucetre 


Did  not  that  woman  accuse  her  friend  of 

accuser  ami  f. 


levity'?  We  did  not  protect  that  bad  man.  You  despised  a  vain 
legb'ete  f.  proteger  mechant  mepriser  —  2, 

erudition.  Did  the  Romans  disdain  so  weak  an  enemy  * 

- f.  I  Roniain  dedaigner  faille  2  m.  1 . 


PLUPERFECT. 

I  Had  drained  an  unhealthy  marsh.  Hadst  thou  not  married 
dcssecher  •malsainU  marais  m.i  epouser 

a  rich  man,  but  unluckily  without  education  %  Had  his  father 
vialheureusement  sans  - f. 

rejected  these  advantageous  offers  "?  We  had  not  long  listened 
rejeter  avantageux  2  offre  {.  1  long-temps  ecouter 

to  the  singing  of  the  birds,  Had  you  already  studied 
♦  chant  m.  oiseau  m.  deja, '  etudier  art. 

geography  and  history  '?  Had  not  his  friends  procured  him  a 
=  t.  art.  =  procurer  2  lui 

troop  of  cavalry  ? 
compagnie  f.  cavalerie 

There  is  a  fourth  preterit,  called  preterit  arderior  indefi¬ 
nite^  which  is  used  instead  of  the  preterit  anterior,  wiien 
speaking  of  a  time  not  entirely  elapsed :  as,  fai  eu  acheve 
mon  ouvrage  ce  matin^  cette  semame,  etc.  and  not  pens 
cich.eve^  as  it  is  found  in  every  conjugation.  'We  shall  insert 
it  here  :  fai  eu  parle^  in  as  eu  parle.  il  a  eu  parity  nous 
avo7is  eu  parl-Qs  vous  avez  euparle,^  ils  on  t  eu  parle. 


spoken  spoken 


X)F  THE  VEUa» 
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SIMPLE  TExVSES. 


COMPOUNIi  TENSES. 


FUTURE  ABSOLUTE, 
je  parl-eriii  I  shall  or  will  speak 
tu  parl-eras  thou  shall  speak 
il  parl-^m  he  shall  speak 
nous  parl-er^>7is  we  shall  speak 
vous  parl-ere;r  yoio  shall  speak 
ils  pdiX\-eront  they  shall  speak 


FUTURE  ANTERIOR. 

j  ’aurai  parl-e  I  shall  or  wiR 

tu  auras  parl-e  thou  shall 
il  aura  parl-e  he  shall 
nous  aurons  parl-e  we  shall 
vous  aurez  parl-e  yoii  shall 
ils  auront  parl-e  they  shall 


PRETERIT  DEFINITE. 


I  gave  them  peaches  and  Sowers  out  of  my  garden.  Thou’ 
lew  peche  p\.  fieiirs  1. 'pl.  de  mon  jar  din 

forgottest  an  essential  circumstance.  Did  not  your  cousin  relate  - 
oublier  essentiel  2  circonstaiice  f.  raconter 


that  charming  history  with  (a  great  deal)  of  grace  1  He  lightly 
— mant  =  f.  avec  beaucoup  legerevicnt 

judged  of  my  intentions.  Did  we  not  show  courage 

juger  *  -  montrer  de  art. - m.  pr 

perseverance,  and  firmness.  Did  you  not  visit  the  grotto  and 
perseverance  pv.  eat.  ferrriel.e  visiter  grottei. 

the  grove 't  They  did  not  generously  forgive  their  enemies  1 
bois  rn.  genereusemenl  pardonner  d 


V 


i 

PRETERIT  ANTERIOR. 


I  had  soon  wasted  my  money,  and  exhausted  my  resources, 
bientbt  manger  argent  m.  epuiser  resource  f, 

Hadst  thou  very  soon  reinforced  thy  party.  Had  not  Alexander 
*  vite  r enforcer  parti  m.  Alexandre- 

soon  surmounted  all  'obstacles.  We  sat  down  to  table  as  soon 
surmonter  tons  art.  =  m.  pi.  nous  nous  mimes  d  - aussiidi 

as  we  had  closed  the  shutters  and  drawn  the  curtains.  Had  you  not 
que  "  fermer  vokts  tirer  rideau 

quickly  dined.  They  retired  to  their  quarters  when  they 

promplement  diner  ils  rentrerent  mix  casernes  quand 

had  dispersed  the  mob. 

disperser  populaa:  f 


FUTURE  ABSOLUTE. 

I  shall  relieve  the  poor.  Wilt  thou  faithfully  keep  that  secret  7 
souhxger  pauvre  m.pl.  fdelement  garder  —  m . 

Will  he  consult  enlightened  judges  ?  v  He  will  support  ymr 

consulter  de  art.  eclaire  2  juge  1  “  appuyer 

with  all  his  credit.  We  shall  not  prefer  pleasure  to  glory 
de  h  - ni.  preferer  art,  m.  art.  f. 

/ 


1 
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OF  THE  VERB. 


CONDITIONAL. 


SIMPLE  TENSES. 


COMPOUNr)  TENSES. 


PRESENT. 


PAST. 


je  pari-craw  I  shouM^  Kovld^  orj’aurais  parl-e 
cGuld  speak 


I  shmdd, 

lea'll  Id.  or  ■ 

/ 

c  uld 

thou  shouldsl 
he  shmild  ,  ,,, 


tu  parl-jraA  thou,  shnnldst  Sfcaktw  aurais  parl-c 
il  p:(rl-(?/r/i/.  he  should  speak  i!  aurait  parl-e 
nous  parl-e?7VrtS7Te  should  speak  nousaurions  par!-e  2t:eshould 
NOUS  parl-c?7e.a  you  should  speak  vous  auricz  par!-e  you  should  ] 

ils  p-xx\-eraient  they  should  speak  ils  auraient  parl-e  they  should  J 


a 


J'^eusise  parle.,  iu  eusses  parle^  il  eiit  parle,  nous  eussions 
parle,  vous  eussiez  parle,  ilseussent  parle,  are  also  used 
for  the  conditional  past.  This  remark  holds  good  for  every 
verb. 


and  riches  to  honour.  With  siich  conduct  will  you  not 
art.  pi.  art.  pay'  um  telle  conduite 

grieve  your  father  and  mother  1  Will  they  not  astonish  their 
ajjilger  pron.  elonner 

hearers  1 
audiLeur  m.  pi, 

FUTURE  ANTERIOR. 

I  shall  soon  have  finished  this  book.  By  thy  submission  wilt  thou 
achever  in.  soitmissio'ii  f; 

not  have  appeased  his  anger  1  Tin'  country  will  be  happy  when 
appaiser  colere  f  ce  pays  heureux 

the  king  shall  have  triumphed  over  his  enemies.  Wc  shall  be  better 
triovipher  de  plus 

pleased  with  ourselves,  when  wc  shall  have  rewarded  the  merit  of 
co'nlent  de  nous  rtcoyupenser  nierke  m. 

I 

this  good  man.  Will  you  not  have  flown  to  his  assistance  then  'I 
do  hicu  2  1  I'oler  sccours  in. 

Will  not  our  servants  have  (brought  hack)  our  horses  then  % 
domestique  m.  mmenc  chcval 

CONDITIONAL  PRESENT. 

I  would  not  plan  such  vain  projects.  Thou  wouldst  not  avoid  so 
former - projet  rn.  eviter  2 

great  a  danger.  Would  not  his  attorney  (clear  up)  that  business  T 
3  14  f  procureur  dcbrouiller  qfaire  f. 

We  would  (drive  away)  the  importunate.  Would  jmu  not  discover 
chnsser  importunm.  ^\.  devoiler 


\ 


OF  THE  VERB. 
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IMPERATIVE. 


parl-e* 
qu’il  parl-c 
pa^l-o?^s 
parl-t;: 

qu’ils  parl*e;ii 


speak  {Ihou^ 
let  him  speak 
let  us  speak 
speak  {ye) 

Let  them  speak 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


SIMPLE  TEMSES. 


COMPOUND  TENSES 


PRESENT. 

que  that 

je  parl-e  I  may  or  can  speak 
tu  parl-es  thou,  ma.yest  speak 
ilpiirl-e  he  may  speak 
nous  parl-w/i.c  ice  may  speak 
voLis  parl-ic;r  yon  may  speak 
ils  parl-’7t/.  they  may  speak 


PRETERIT. 


que 

j'aie  parl-e 
tu  aies  parl-e 
il  ait  parl-e 
nous  aynns  pari- 
vous  ayi'z  parl-( 
ils  aient  parl-e 


that  ^ 

I  may  or  can 
thou  mayest 
he  may  ^ 

■e  IOC  may  \ 

you  may  | 

they  may  J 


th.it  atrocious  jilot  1  They  would  not  unravel  the  duo  of  that 
alroce  2  compM  ui.J  demeter  Jit  m. 

intrigue. 

- f. 

PAST. 

I  should  have  likqd  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  country. 
aimer  art.  chassc  f.  campague  f. 

Vfouldst  thou  not  have  played  I  Would  he  not  have  bowed  to  the 

jouer  salucr 

company'?  Would  we  gladly  have  praised  his  pride  and 

compagnie  f.  avecplaisir  2  loner  1  orgucil  m. 

incivility  You  would  have  awakened  every  body.  Would 
■pwn.malhonnetdc  f.  eveillcr  tmii  le  monde 

those  merchants  have  paid  their  debts  '? 
negociemt  payer  dettc  f.pl. 

IMPERATIVE. 

In  all  thy  actions,  consult  the  light  of  reason.  Never 

dans  —  f  pi.  consult er  lumierc  art.  f. 

yield  to  the  violence  of  thy  passions.  Let  us  love 

te  ahandonner  - f.  - - 

justice,  peace,  and  virtue.  Let  us  not  cease  to 
art. - f.  art.  f.  art.  f.  cesser  dc 


*  The  second  pers-m  singular  of  the  imiierativc  of  this  conjugation, 
and  likewise  itf  some  verbs  of  the  second  ending  in  vrir.  frir,tir,  take 
an  s  after  e,  befiu’i'  the  word  y  and  en,  as  portes-en  d  ton  frere,  carry 
some  to  thy  brother ;  offres-en  d  ta  sceur,  offer  some  to  thy  sister ; 
cueilles-enaussi  pour  toi,  gQ.th.ei:  some  alike  for  thyself;  apportes-y  Ics 
livres,  bring  there  thy  books. 
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OF  THK  VERB. 


SIMPLE  TE.NSE3. 


COMPOUND  TENSE8. 


que 

je  parl-<7sse 

tu  parl-«sses 
il  parl-a^ 


IMPERFECT. 

that 


I  might,  could 
or  would 
thou  mightst 
he  might 


neus  ^2Lx\-assions  we  might 
vous  i)a.Tl-assiez  you  might 
ils  parl-<25se7i^  they  might 


PLUP£R}-"ECT. 

que  that 

j’eusse  I  might,  could 

or  would 

tueusses  Xthoumightst 
il  eut  S  he  might 

nous  eussioDS  'We  might 

nous  eussiez  you  might 

ils  eussent  they  might 


'I 


work.  Sacrifice  your  own  interest  to  the  public  good.  Do 
travailler  sacrijier  *  inter H  m.  pi.  2  Imn  1 

not  omit  such  useful  and  interesting  details, 

negliger  de  si  utile  2  interessant  3  art. - m.  pi.  1 . 

SUBJUNCTIVE, 

PRESENT. 

Must  I  ever  listen  to  a  severe  censor  of  my  defects  1  I  wish 
faut  'll  tov jours  2  ecouter  1* - 2  =  m.  1.  defaut  m.pl.  je  souhaite 

that  thou  mayest  find  real  friends.  He  must  study,  in  order 
trouver  de  vrai  il  faut  quJil  iravaille  afin 

that  he  may  adorn  his  speeches  with  the  graces  of  a  pure  diction. 

parcr  discours  de  —  2  - f,  1 . 

We  have  retired  in  order  that  she  may  remain  alone  and  quite. 
nous  nous  sommes  retires  afi.n  rester 

Provided  we  do  not  so  hastily  condemn  the  world.  It  is  not 
pour  que  leghrcment  condamner  monde  m.  il  n’est 

well  to  sulk  incessantly.  We  pay  them  well  that  they  may 
pas  bien  bonder  sans  cesse  nous  les  payons  bien  afin  que 

work  more  willingly 
travailler  plus  volontiers 

PRETERIT. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  I  have  spoken  rashly.  Do  you  not  i 
il  n'est  pas  improbable  imprudemment  ne  croyez--\ 

believe  that  he  has  carried  despair  into  the  heart  of  his 
vous  pas  porter  art.  desespoir  m.  dans  ame 

friend  I  Can  any  one  imagine  that  we  should  have  blamed  a  conduct  f 
pourreo-t-on  s'imaginer  blanvr  condniite  f.' 

BO  prudent  and  so  wise  1  I  easily  conceive  your  having  exasperatedf 
- sage  je  congois  fadlement  que  exasperer 

so  petulant  a  disposition.  That  they  may  not  have  (taken  advantage) 
- 2  caractere  m.l  profiler 

of  the  circumstances.  ( 

circonstances  f.  pi.  ; 


I 
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IltIPERFfiCT. 

That  1  might  not  copy  his  example.  That  thou  mightest  (give  up) 
imiler  exemple  ra.  abandon'iier 

perfidious  friends.  That  he  might  inhabit  a  hut 

de  - de  2  art.  1  habitcr  chauviiere  f 

« 

instead  of  a  palace.  That  we  might  fall  at  the  feet  of  an 
au  lieu  palais  m,  tomber  cl  pied  m. 

illegitimate  king.  That  you  might  respect  the  laws  of  your 
iUegitime  2  1  respecter  lei  f.  pi. 

country.  That  they  might  not  speak  at  random 

pays  m.  d,  tort  et  d  tracers. 

rLUPERPECT, 

That  I  might  not  have  burnt  that  work.  That  thou  mightest  not 

bruler  m. 

have  contemplated  the  beauties  of  the  country.  That  he  might  have 
contempler  =  mmpague 

improved  his  natural  abilities.  That  we  might  not  have 

pcrfectionner  - rel  2  menjens  m.  1 , 

<vained  the  victory.  That  you  might  have  delighted  the  public. 
remporter  =  f.  enchanter  —  m. 

That  they  might  have  struck  their  enemies  with  fear. 

frapper  de  crainte 


116.  SECOND  CONJUGATION. 


IN  ~IR. 


This  conjugation  is  divided  into  five  ])ranches,  which  are 
distinguished  by  X\\q  participle  present^  the  first  person  of 
the  indicalive,^  and  the  preHrit^  thus  i 


1  punir 

2  dormir 

3  ouvrir 

4  venir 

5  courir 


punissant 

dormant 

ouvrant 

venant 

courant 


je  punis 
je  dors 
j’ouvre 
je  viens 
je  cours 


je  punis 
je  dor  mis 
j’ouvris 
je  vins 
je  courus 


The  first  branch  contains  upwards  of  two  liundred  and 
eighty  verlis,  the  second  contains  seven  radical  verbs,  and 
eleven  derivatives. 


As  there  are  many  verbs  of  the  first  branch,  the  infini¬ 
tives  of  which  end  in  7nir,  hV,  vir^  like  those  of  the  second 
brancli,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  some  con¬ 
fusion  may  arise  in  conjugating  the  one  or  the  other,  that  is, 

N 


14.6 


OP  THE  VERB. 


the  learner  might  be  led,  by  analogy’',  to  say  raleniant^je  ra- 
lentais,  or  dormissantjje  dor7Mssais.  To  avoid  this  eon- 
tiision  effectually,  he  will  do  well  to  learn  the  second  branch 
by  heart,  especially  as  the  few  verbs  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  are  very  commonly  used. 

The  third  branch  has  four  radical  verbs,  and  five  deriva¬ 
tives. 

The  fourth  branch  has  two  radical  verbs  and  twenty- 
three  derivatives. 

The  fifth  has  one  radical,  and  seven  derivative  v’crbs. 


TABLE  OP  THE  FIVE  BRANCHES. 


FIRST  BRANCH. 


ralcnt-rr 

re  tent- ir 

appesant-ir 

nant-i?’ 

renform-iV 

afferm-h' 

repart-w 

avert-ir 

dessert-ir 

sort-fr 

assorLir 

ressort-ir 


to  slacken 
to  resmmd 
to  make  heavy 
to  pledge 
to  plaster 
to  strengthen 
to  distribute 
to  inform  ’ 
to  unset  a,  stone 
to  obtain 
to  match 

^  to  be  under  the  juris- 

(  diction  of 


asserv^-2/' 
sev-ir 
assouv-ir 
appauvr-iV 
tern-1  r 
vcrn-iV 
1  garn-iV 
i  fourn-zr 
j  ben-i/‘ 
henn-h',  etc. 


to  inslavc 
to  punish 
to  glut 

to  impoverish 
to  tarnish 
to  varnish 
to  garnish 
to  furnish 
to  bless 
to  neigh 


SECO.ND  BRANCH. 


Roots, 


(lor-?/izV,  je  dors, 
racn-tir  je  mens, 
stn-tir,  je  sens, 


to  sleep 
to  lie 
to  feel 

to  set  out 


par-/ir*,  je  pars, 

Eox-tir*,  je  sors, 
ser-vir,  je  sers, 
se  repsn-^ir,  je  me  repens,  to  repent,  has  no  derivative. 


to  get  out 
to  serve 


Derivatives, 


redor-?7«V  to 

endor-??izr  to 

se  rend  or-  mirto 
demen-^zV  to 

consen-izr  to 

prcssen-/zr  to 

ressen-tir  to 

depar-/zV  to 

repar-^z?’  to 

ressor-iir  to 

desser-rzV  to 


sleep  again 

lull  asleep 

fall  asleep  again 

give  Ike  lie 

consent 

foresee 

resent 

divide 


set  out  again 
go  out  again 
clear  the  table 


*  N.  B. — Partir,  repartir,  sortir,  and  ressortir,  of  the  second  branch, 
take  the  auxiliary  elre.  Venir  and  its  derivatives,  are  likewise  con¬ 
jugated  with  etre,  except  prevenir  and  subvenir,  which  take  avoir  ; 
'convenir  also  takes  avoir,  when  it  means  to  suit,  but  it  takes  eire,  when 
it  signifies  to  agree.  Avenir  is  a  defective  and  obsolete  verb,  only  used 
i.Tripersonally. 
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THIRD  BRANCH. 


OM-vnr 


to'open 


S 

I 


covL-vnr  to  cover 

off-n’r  to  offer 

souff-nV  to  suffer  has  no  derivative. 

FOURTH 

Roots,  Derivatives. 


rou-'y;Tr 

entr’ou-mr 

decou-wir 

TQCow-vrir 

niesof-/rw' 


to  open  again 
to  half  open 
to  discover 
to  cover  again 
to  underbid 


VENIR 

to  come 


’  contce-venir 
di-venir 
con-venir* 
de-venir 
discon-venir 
mter-verdr 
p&Y-venir 
]}VG-ve7iir 
pro-venir* 

re-ve7nf 

sm-ve7iir 
suh-venw'* 
se  son-venir 
se  ressou- 
venir 


to  contravene 
to  happe7v 
to  agree 
to  become 
to  de7i7j 

to  intervene 
to  attam 
to  prevent 
to  proceed 
to  come 
agam 
to  befall 
to  relieve 
to  renmnber 

to  recollect 


BRANCH. 

Roots.  Derivatives. 
s’abs4e?wr 


to  abstain 
appar-^e7w>  to  belong 


cox\4emr 
dQ-tenir 
1  entre-tenir 
va-odxi-tenir 
oh4e7vir 
xe~ie7bir 
sovL-te7iir 


to  co7itai7i 
to  detaiTv 
to  keep  up 
to  mahitain 
to  obtain 
to  retain 
to  uphold 


FIFTH  BRANCH. 


COURIR,  I 

!'  accourir, 

to  ru7i  to 

[larconrir, 

to  ru7i  aver 

COURANT,  J 

!  concourir, 

to  conc7ir 

recourir, 

to  recur 

JE  COURS,  1 

1  discourir, 

to  discourse 

secourir 

to  succour 

to  r7m  1 

[encourir, 

to  mour 

117.  PARADIGMS  OF  THE  SECOND 
CONJUGATION. 


INFINITIVE. 


Rranch  1. 
to  punish 
pu-nw*  t 

pimishing 

pu-ni5s^^7i^ 


Branch  2. 
I  to  feel 


feeling 

^en4a7it 


PRESENT. 

Branch  3. 
to  ope7i 
on-yrir  f 


Branch  4. 
to  hold 
t-cnir  t 

• 

holding 
te-nani 


Branch  5. 
to  run  ' 
cou-rzV  t 

running 
co\x-r  ant 


PARTICIPLE  PRESENT 

opeiiing 
o\x-yrant 


*  See  Note  in  page  140. 

t  The  italics  show  the  letters  which  are  altered  from  the  iiifinitive, 
in  the  formation  of  the  different  persons. 
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PARTICIPLE  PAST. 


punished 

felt 

1  ope7ied 

1  held 

ran 

pu-ni 

sen-/.i 

1  ou-veri 

j  te-nu 

cou-m 

to  have  pimished^ 
avoir  pu-ni 

j  ojyened 

held 

I  ran 

having  ‘punished 
ayant  pu-ni 

sen-li 

[  ou-veri 

t-enu 

1  C0U-7M 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT., 


I  pun  ish 

feel 

open 

hold 

r7in 

je  pu-ni.<; 

sen-s 

ou-vre 

i-iens 

cour5 

tu  pu-ni5 

sen-5 

OU-V^Ci 

i-iens 

cours 

il  pu-ni^ 

sen-i 

OU-V?'C 

t-ienl 

cour^ 

nous  ^u-nissons 

seu-i£>?is 

ovi-yrons 

te-7l07lS 

COU-rt77l5 

vous  pu-nissc^r 

Hen-tez 

o\\-Mrez 

ie-7iez 

cou-re;r 

ils  pu-nisse?s.i 

sem-tent 

o\Xr\reni 

i-ie7ment 

coxx-renf. 

PRETERIT  DEFINITE. 


I  have  punished 

fell 

opened 

held 

run 

j’ai  pu-ni 

BQli-ti 

o\x\-ert 

t-e7m 

cou-rw 

IMPERFECT. 

I  did  punish 

'feel 

open 

hold 

run 

je  pu-nis5ai5* 

'  sen-/ai5’*‘ 

owv-rais* 

i-e7iais 

co\x-rais* 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

I  choose  this  picture.  I  feel  all  the  unpleasantness  of  your 
choisir  taldeau  m.  desagremeTit  m. 

situation.  Whence  comest  thou  1  Does  he  thus  define  that  word 
—  d'ou  venir  *  ainsi  definvr  mot  m. 

Does  his  mother  (go  out)  so  early  ?  Do  we  not  (set  off)  for  the 

♦  sortir  iot  *  partir 

country  1  Do  you  not  sympathise  with  his  sorrows  'I  Do  you 
campagne  f.  *  compaiir  d  mol.  m.  pi.  * 

not  (tell  a  lie)  1  They  (are  finishing)  at  this  moment.  They 
mentir  Jinir  dmis  *  art.  —  m. 

(act  contrarily)  to  your  orders.. 
contrevenir  ordre. 


*  The  first  person  only  of  those  tenses,  which  are  invariably  conju¬ 
gated  alike,  will  now  be  given,  tlie  scholar  will  easily  supply  the  rest. 
Those  tenses  are,  the  imperfect,  jc  pimissais,  the  future  and  conditional, 
je  p  iinira-i ,  je  punirais^ 
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/  had  punished 
j’avais  pu-ni 

i  punished 
je  pu-nw 
tu  pu-nis 
il  pun-ii 
nous  'p\x-nhnes 
vous  '^xx-n'iies 
ils  -pxx-nirent 

1  had  punished 
j’eus  pu-ni 

I  shall  pu  nish 
jc  pu-nirai 


PLUPERFECT. 
felt  opened 

sen-/./  ovcv-ert 


held 

i-enu 


PRETERIT  DEFINITE. 


felt 

opened 

held 

sen-/i5 

o\xv-ris 

kins 

sen-//s 

ou\ -7  is 

kins 

sen-/// 

ouv-n/ 

kint 

scn-//i?ies 

o\iv~7'hnes 

ktm7ies 

sen-/i/es 

oav^7Ues 

kintes 

semtirent 

o\iv-rire7ii 

kmrent 

PRETERIT  ANTERIOR. 


felt 

sen-// 


1  opened 
1  o\x-ycrt 


held 

tc-nu 


ran 

co\x-ru 


ran 

coxx-xus 

cou-rM.s 

cou-rw/ 

cow-xuvies 

coii-xutes 

cou-rwre’^iJl 


f  ran 
cou-ru 


FUTURE  ABSOLUTE. 


j  siin4irai 


open 

o\x-vrirai 


hold 

i-ie7idrai 


/  shall  have  punished 
j’aurai  pu-ni 


FUTURE  ANTERIOR. 


felt 

sen-// 


opened^ 

owv-ert 


held 

ic-nu 


run 

I'cour-mi 

raii 

cou-rzi 


IMPERFECT. 

I  fortified  his  soul  against  the  dangers  of  seduction.  I  served 
prevumir  contre  —  art.  — f.  servir 

rny  friends  warmly.  Didst  not  thou  amuse  him  with  fair 
avec  chaleur  *  entretenir  de  bea\<. 

promises!  He  generally  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  family. 
proniesse  i.^\.  en  general  consentir  tl  desirm.p\.  fdmiUei. 

Were  we  sleeping  then  %  Did  you  not  belie  your  character  1 
dor^nir  dementir  caraelere  m. 

The  children  wefe  running  about  the  garden.  We  (used  to  discourse, 
courir  dans  discourir 

on  interesting  subjects.  My  sister  (used  to  come)  every 
int&ressant  2  sujetm.l  venir  tons 

morning  to  sec  me.  Did  you  not  go  out  when  you  pleased  1 
les  7natvns  soriir  vovliez 

Did  not  the  master  punish  you  severely  ! 

sever  emeud 

PRETERIT. 

I  softened  my  father  by  my  submission. 
flechir  soumission  f 

catastrophe.  Thou  didst  not  (come  again) 

—  f.  1.  7'evenir 

mised.  He  did  not  succeed  through  thoughtlessness. 

'fiiis  reussir  par  clourderie  f. 

daughter  (set  out  again)  immediately.  Did  not  Alexander  suliv 
rcparlir  sur-lc-camp  krnir 

N  2 


I  loresaw 
pressentvr 

as  thou 
comme 


that  terrible 

_ t) 

hadst  pro' 
le  ind-2^r<3' 

Did  not  his 


:loO 


OF  Till:  1'FR5. 


CUiN'DITlO^’AL, 


PRESENT. 


/  should  punish 

feel 

open 

hold 

ran 

je  pu-iuVai^ 

iien-tirais 

ou-vrirais 

i-icndrais 

cour-mi.v 

PAST, 

I  should  have  punished 

felt 

opened 

held 

ran 

j’aurais  pu-ni 

sen-ti 

o\\-vert 

tC-7Mi 

CO  ur-r« 

• 

IMPERATIVE. 

punish  {f-hou) 

feel 

open 

hold 

run 

pu-n?s 

sen-s 

on-vre 

t-iens 

cours 

qu’il  pu-nisse 

sen-fe 

o\x-vre 

i-ieune 

cou-re 

jiu-mssons 

sen-tons 

OK\-\rons 

te-nons 

cou-Yons 

l)\i-mssez 

sen-tez 

o\\-\rez 

ie-nez 

cou-re.r 

qu’ils  pu-n^5SC7/^ 

sen-tent 

o\x-\rent 

i-iennent 

cou-rCTt^ 

ll's  glory  by  his  priile  ?-  Did  we  (go  out)  of  the  city  before  him  1 

sortir  v  'dle  f.  avant  lui 

\Vc  never  betrayed  that  important  secret.  Did  not  you  agree  to 
trahir  — 2  — m.  1 .  con&entir  de. 

(leave  it  to  me)  1  They  served  their  country  with  courage. 
rcKS  cn  raf 'porter  d  moi  pays 

FUTURE, 


Shall  I  not  obtain  this  of  you  ?  What  will  become  of  thee,  if  I 
obtenir  cela  de  que  deve'nir  *  iu 


forsake  thee  '1  Will  he  not  embellish  his  country  seat  1 
abandonner  embeUir  viaisori  de  campagne  C 

lie  will  not  sleep  quietly.  Shall  we  consent  to  that  ridiculous 
tranquiUement  2 


bargain  7 
‘niarchc  m.  1 

accomplish) 
d  bold  de 


With  time  and  patience,  3'ou  (will 

avsc  de  art  m,  pr.  art.  f.  venir 

your  object.  We  shall  not  sully  the  splendour  of 
desseln  m.  ternir  eclat  in. 


our  life  by  an  unworthy  action.  Will  those  men  enrich  their 
indigne  2  —  1  airichir 

country  Iw  their  industry?  "Will  not  our  friends  oiler  us  their 
pays  industrie  offrir 

assistance?  (Take  off)  your  coat  and  you  will  run  faster. 
secou'rs  otez  courir 


CONDITIONAL, 


1  would  open  the 


life.  'Would ’st 

ait, 


door  and  the  window. 
'porte  f,  fenetre  f. 

not  thou  interfere  in 
iritervcnir 


1  should  still  cherish 
chcrir 

that  affair  ?  Would 
f. 
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«UI3JUNCTIV^E. 


PRESENT. 


that  /  may  jmnish 

feel 

open 

hold 

que  je  ]iu-nf5scs 

sci\-ic 

OU-V/T 

t-ienne 

quo  tu  pu-nf5ATs 

sen-tes 

OU-V?TS 

t-iennes 

qu’il  pu-ni55e 

sen-lc 

OU-V/T 

t-wnne 

Cj[ue  nous  pu-ni''5sic??i5 

sen-tions 

o\x.-\riom 

tc- nions 

que  vous  pu-m5sie;r 
qu’ils  pu-nfsse«f 

sen-tiez 

ow-Yriez' 

ie-niez 

sen-tent 

on-Yrent 

t-iennent 

PRETERIT 


IMPERFECT. 


that  1  might  ■punish 
que  je  pu-m55C 
que  tu  pu-nMS(?s 
qu’il  pu-nii 
que  nous  ^\x-nissions 
que  vous  pu-ni!>sz>.r 
qu’ils  pu-mssg?i^ 


feel 
sen- 
sen 
sen- 
sen- 
sen¬ 
se  n- 


■tisse 
■tisses  \ 
■tit  \ 
ti-ssions  j 
lissiez  i 
tissent  \ 


open 

ouv-risse 

oxw-fisses 

Qwy-rtt 


I  hold 
i  t-ins.se 
t-z'nsses 


o\xY-?'issions'  t-inssions] 
oiiv-rissiez  j  t-inssiez  ! 
ouv-rissent  t-mssent  I 


that  I  may  have  punished 

jell 

opened^ 

held 

que  j’aic  pun-l 

sen-ii 

ouv-erl 

to-nu 

run 

cou-r<r 

cou-ra 

cou-rc 

cou-rious 

con-riez 

coa-re/U 


■ran 

coxi-ru, 


run 

co\x-TUSSe 

cou-rnsscs 

coa-vut 

cou-rnssiens 

cou-russiez 

cou-nisscrU 


iny  brother  (set  off  again)  witliout  taking  leave  of  usl  You  would 
■rcparlir  sans  prendre  cmige 

hot  succeed  in  injuring  him  in  the  public  opinion.  You  would 
parvenir  d  nuire  lui  — 2  — f.l. 

never  soften  that  hard  hearted  man.  Could  they  foresee  their 
attendrir  cceur  de  r ocher  presseoitir 

misfortune'?  Yv'^ould  men  always  (grow  old)  without  growing 
malheur  art.  vieUlir  sans  devenir  inf.- 1 

wiser,  if  they  reflected  on  the  shortness  of  life.  I  would 

reficchir  ind.-2  sur  brie-veie  f.  art. 
visit  France  and  Italy  if  (I  had  the  means.) 
parcourir  art. —  art  =  mcs  vioyens  le  permeitaienL 

IMPERATIVE. 

Shudder  with  horror  and  terror.  Do  not  open  the  door 
Fremir  de  =  de  ejfroi  m.  onvrir 

to  any  one  in  my  absence.  Let  him  not  suffer  such  insults. 
personne  souffrir  2nireil  insuUe 

Do  not  go  out  in  the  rain.  Let  us  not  run  so  faist.  Let  us 
soi'tir  cl  courir 

feed  the  poor.  Let  us  gain  glory  by  our  perseverance.  Lcf 
nowrrir  m.pl.  obtenir  art.=  f.  — 

u.s  not  divulge  our  secrets  to  every  body.  Do  nOt  maintain  so 
dccoiivrir  —  tout  le  monde  semteuir 

absurd  an  opinion. 
de'Z  —f.l. 
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PLUPKRFKCT. 


I  might  have  punished 

fed 

j  opened 

held 

que  j'aie  puni 

senti 

1  ouvert 

tenu 

run  . 
cou-rzi 


subjunctive, 

PRESENT 

That  I  maiy  never  stain  my  reputation.  (That  I  may  be  befbre-hand) 
jittrir  f,  prevenir 

■^ith  such  (larfgerous.  enemies.  I  will  not  have  thee  (go  out)  this 
de  art.  si  =  2  1  veux  quc  iu  sortir 

hibrning.  That  he  may  not  obtain  his  ends.  That  v/e  may  become 
malmm.  parvenir  d  pi.  devenir 

Just,  honest,  ahd  virtuous.  That  you  may  punish  the  guilty.  (We 
hdnnUe  vertueux  coupabLe  pi.  nous 

<»li  p'vfty)  that  you  may  return  covered  with  laurels.  That 
prions  tout  pour  rexenir  convert  de  taurier  ni.  pi. 

they  may  establish  wise  and  just  laWs.  That  they  may  agree 
etahlir  de  2  3  art  1  convenir 

about  the  conditions.  You  must  run  faster,  if  you  wish  to 
de  -  il  faut  que  Vous  toulez  le 

overtake  him.  I  sincerely  wish  he  may  long  enjoy  his  go'od  fortune. 
raUrapper  desirer  long-teiups  jouir  de  honheurm. 

Imperfect. 

That  I  might  stun  the  whole  neighbourhood.  That  I  might  not 
etourdir  2  tout  1  voistnage  m. 

(bring  about  my  designs.  That  he  might  not  bear  his  disgrace 

venir  a,  bout  de  projet  m.pl.  soutenir  - f, 

with  firmness.  That  we  might  disobey  the  laws.  That  we  might 
fcrniete  desobeir  d 

belong  to  that  great  king.  That  you  might  renounce  your  errors 
ap2)artenir  revenir  de  = 

and  prejudices.  That  they  might  weaken  the  force  of  their 
pr.  pron.  prejuge  affaiblir  f. 

reasons.  That  they  might  hold  the  most  absurd  ideas. 
raisomiement  tenir  d  2  art.  1 


118.  THIRD  CONJUGATION. 


IN  -OIR. 

PARADIGM. 


This  conjugation  contains  only  seven  verbs,  which  are 


\)('XC-evoir 

aY^ixe-evoir 

eonc-evoir 


to  receive 
to  perceive 
to  conceive 


dLQQ.-evoir 

d-ei’o/r 

led-evoir 


to  deceive 
to  oiee 

to  owe  ogam 
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and  recevoir^  which  serves  as  a  paradigm.  Percevoir  is  a 
law  term,  and  apercevoh'  is  often  reflected. 

In  all  tenses  in  which  c  comes  before  o  or  u,  it  takes  the 
cedilla,  in  order  that  it  may  retain  its  soft  sound. 


INFINITIVE. 


SIMPLE  TENSES. 


COMPOUND  TENSES 


PRESENT. 

tc-cevoir  to  receive. 


avoir  re-p?t 


PAST. 

to  have  received 


re-cevant 

re-fw 


PARTICIPLES. 


PRESENT. 

receiving 

PAST. 

received 


f  ayant  re-9w 


PAST. 

having  received 


INDICATIVE. 


SIMPLE  TENSES. 


COMPOUND  TENSES. 


1  receive 
je  xe-gois 
tu  xe-gois 
il  xegoit 


I  did  receive 
je  xec-evais 

PRETERIT 

I  received 
je  xe-gus 
tu  re-p7/s 
il  xe-gui 


PRESENT. 

roe  receive 
nous  xe-cevons 
vous  xe-cevez 
ils  xe-goivent 

IMPERFECT. 

loe  did  receive 
nous  xQc-evions 

DEFINITE. 

loe  received 
nous  xcg-umes 
vous  xeg-utes 
ijs  xeg-urent 


PRETERIT  INDEFINITE. 

j’ai  xe-gu  I  har>e  received 

tu  as  etc.  thou,  eic. 

PLUPERFECT. 

j’avais  xe^g-u  I  had  received 

PRETERIT  ANTERIOR. 

j’eus  xeg-u  I  had  received 

tu  eus  etc.  thou  etc. 


INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

I  see  the  summit  of  the  Alps  covered  with  perpetual 
apercevoir  sommet  Alpes  f.pl.  de  eternel  2 

snow.  What  gratitude  dost  thou  not  owe  to  her  who  (haa. 

neige  f.pl.  1  reconnaissance  f.  devoir  celle  1 

discharged)  (the  duty  of  a  mother)  (to  thee)  (in  thy  infancy?) 
remplir  3  5  pres  de  ^  2 

does  not  your  pupil  understand  that  rule  which  is  so  simple  ?  We 
ecolier  concevoir  regie  f,  *  » 

do  not  owe  a  large  sum.  Do  you  not  perceive  the  snare?  Ought 
devoir  gros  somme  f.  piege  m.  devoir  5 

firm  and  courageous  men  to  \ield  to  circumstances  ? 
dcs  13  =4  2  *  ceder  art,  circoustnnee 
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SIMPLE  TENSES. 


COMPOUND  TENSES. 


FUTUnE  ABSOLUTE. 

/  shall  receive  we  shall  receive 
je  Te-ccv?'ai  nous  rec-evro'ns 


FUTURE  ANTERIOR. 

j’aurai  re-fw  /  shall  have  received 


CONDITIONAL. 


PRESENT. 

I  should  receive  we  should  receive 
jo  xe-cevrais  nous  xQc-evrio'us 


PAST. 

j’aurais  \  I  should  have  re¬ 
in,  etc  ^  ceived 


$ 


re-9(?i5 

qu’il  re-qoivs 


IMPEHATIVE. 

re-Q.evons  let  us  receive 
receive  thou  xe-cevez  receive  ye 

let  him  receive  qu’ils  xe-c^oivent  let  them  receive 


IMPERFECT. 

I  received  a  letter  from  her  daily.  Did  he  see  the  castle 

ions  les  jours  apercm.mir  chateau 

from  such  a  distance  ?  We  did  not  receive  our  income 

si  *  loiu  percevoir  revenu  ra.  pi. 

regularly.  Did  you  not  receive  great  attentions  1  Did  those 
regalierenient  de  honnetetc  f.  pi.  * 

tyrants  conceive  all  the  blackness  of  their  crimes  1 
tyran  concevoir  noirceur  f.  - 

PRETERIT  DEFINITE. 

I  perceived  him  walking  by  moon-light.  He  saw  him 
le  qui  se  promen  ait  d  art.  clair  de  la  hme  m. 

in  the  middle  of  the  river  struggling  for  his  life.  Did  we  not 
an  milieu  se  debattant  contre  la  mort 

immediately  perceive  the  snare  I  You  did  not  receive  his  letters  in 

lettres  d 

time.  Did  the  ministers  conceive  the  depth  of  his  plan  1 
temps  - Ire  profondeur  f.  —  m. 


FUTURE. 

Shall  I  receive  any  letters  to-day  ?  "W e  shall  soon  see 

de  art.  aujourdihui  apsreevoir 

tliD  spire  of  the  village.  *Go  and  see  him  ;  I  am  sure  he  will 
docker  m,  - m.  allez  *  le  voir  que 

receive  you  well.  Will  they  never  understand  so  simple  a  thing  1 

concevoir  - 2  chose  1 

CONDITIONAL. 

i  would  receive  them  more  politely.  Should  a  wise  man  thus 

devoir  2  1  ahisi  2 


OF  THE  VERB. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 


SIMPLE  TENSES. 


COMPOUND  TENSES, 


PRESENT. 

that  I  may  receive  that  we  may  receive 
quc  je  VGC~oivc  que  nous  rec-evians 

que  tu  rec-oives  que  vous  rcceviez 
qu’il  Te(;-oive  qu’ils  re^-oive7it 


PRETERIT. 

quc  j’aie  }  that  I  may 

que  tu,  etc.  >  have  re- 

qu’il,  etc.  J  ceived 


IMPERFECT. 


PLUPERFECT. 


that  I  might  receive 
que  jc  xe(^,-usse 
que  je  xe(^-usses 
qu’il  xec-iit 


that  ice  may  receive 
que  nous  xe^-ussions 
que  vous  xe<^.-iissiez 
qu’ils  XQ(^-ussent 


que  j’eusse  rc-fw 
que  tu,  etc. 


I 

I 

J 


that 

I  might 
have  re¬ 
ceived. 


(give  himself  up)  to  despair  1  You  would  easily  perceive  so 
s^abandonnex  1  art.  desespoh' m. 

gross  a  trick.  Would  not  my  sisters  receive  their  friend  with 
gro&sier  2  rme  f.  I. 

tenderness  ? 
tendrcsse  f. 

IMPERATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

Conceive  the  horror  of  his  situation.  Do  not  receive  that  mark 

*  marque  f. 

of  confidence  with  indifference.  Let  us  entertain  horror  of 

conjlance  -  convevoir  *  de  art.  pour 

vice.  Receive  his  advice  with  respect  and  gratitude.  Receive 
art,  m.  avis  -  - 

no  more  of  his  letters. 

leiire 

vSUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 

That  I  may  receive  consolations.  It  is  not  credible  that  he 
de  art.  croyable 

should  not  conceive  a  thought  so  well  explained.  I  understand  that 

pensee  f.  developpe  ye  coviprends 

you  may  not  perceive  the  danger  of  books  which  are  contrary  to 

- art.  *  *  centre 

good  morals.  See  that  they  do  not  collect  unjust 

art.  moewrs  f.  pi.  voyez  a,  ce  qu'ils  percevoir  de  injuste  2 

taxes. 

art.  — — f.  pi.  1 . 


i56 


OF  THF.  VERBi 


FOURTH  CONJUGATION,' 

IN  -RE, 


il9.  This  conjugation  has  five  branches^ 


'  -andre 

asf  repandre 

to  spil 

-endre 

. .  w endre 

to  sell 

The  hx'st  ends  in 

-ondre 

. .  xhpondre 

to  answer 

-erdre 

.  .  perdre 

to  lose 

^  -ordre 

. .  mordre 

to  bite 

the'  second  ends  in 

-aire  | 

plaire 

iaire 

to  please 
to  keep  secret 

the  third  ends  in 

)  -aitre 
^  -aitre 

repaltre 

connaitre 

to  feed 
to  knoiv 

the  fourth  ends  in 

^-v/ire 

. .  instrtttrc 

to  instruct 

r -aindre 

conixaindre 

to  constrain 

the  fifth  ends  in 

<  -eindre 

^eindre 

to  paint 

[  -o  iTvdre 

. .  }aindre 

to  join 

IMPERFECT.- 

I  (lid  not  believe  that  he  perceived  the  secret  designs  of  the 
je  ne  croyais  pas  cache  2  desscin  1 

enemy’s  general.  We  were  obliged  to  receive  every  body  with 
2*1  il  fallait  que  tons 

civility.  It  was  likely  that  you  might  not  perceive  the 
honnelcte  il  etait  probable 

depth  of  this  book.  That  they  might  not  perceive  the 
pro  fondeur  f.  ^  ■ 

masts  of  the  ship. 
mat  m.  pi.  vaisseau  m. 


120.  PARADIGMS  OF  THE  FOURTH 
CONJUGATION. 


INFINITIVE. 


Branch  1 

to  render 
rcnd-?V 


Branch  2, 

to  please 
pl-(Z?re 


PRESENT. 
Branch  3. 

to  appear 
pru-rattre 


Branch  4. 

to  reduce 
r^dui-ri? 


Branch  5. 

to  join 
joimf-rff 


Ol<  THK  VEUB. 


5? 


.  PAST*  (To  have). 


r^dered 
avoir  ren-dw 

j  pleaTed 

1  — pl-M 

appeared 
— pa-rw  ' 

reduced 

— re-dui^ 

joined 
— joizi^ 

PARTICIPLE  PRESENT*. 

rendering 

xen-Aant 

pleasing 

^Xai-sant 

appearing 

pdL.-raissant 

reducing 

redxxi-sant 

joined 

1  ‘]o\-gnant 

PARTICIPLE  PAST. 

rendered 

ren-dw 

pleased 

pItt 

appeared 

pa-rii 

reduced 

reduil 

joined 

joizz/ 

COMP.  PAST  PARTICIPLE. 

Avoir  rendu  ( 
Ayant  rendu  ! 

p!u  1  pa-ru 

INDICATIVE 

reduit 

joint 

PRESENT. 

I  render 
je  rends 
tu  rends 
il  rend 

nous  ren-druis 
vous  vend-ez 
ils  ren-dCTi^ 

please 

phazs 

pl-rrzs 

pl-ati 

T^\ai-sons 

pi  ai-sez 

plai-sent 

appear 

pa-razs 

pa-razs 

pa-raz^ 

p?i-r  aissons 

pdi-vaissez 

pa.-raissent 

ruduct 

reduis 

reduis 

reduis 

red  ui-soris 

redui-se.3’ 

redui-sezz^ 

join 

joins 

joizzs 

joint 

joi-gnans 

joi-gnez 

joi-gnent 

PRETERIT  INDEFINITE. 

(I  have) 

rendered 
j’ai  ven-du 

pleased 

- pl-2Z 

appeared 
— pa-riz 

rediiced 
— reduis 

joined 
— joi'/if 

IMPERFECT. 

I  did  render 
jc  ren-dais 

please  j 

plai-sais  j 

appear 

p^^x-xaissais 

reduce 

redui-suzs 

join 

joi-gnais 

PLUPERFECT. 

I  had  rendered 
j’avais  ren-dw 

phased  1 

— plu  1 

appeared 
— parzi 

reduced 

— reduil 

joined 
— joizz^ 

INDICATIVE, 

PRESENT. 

I  know  his  fiery  and 
connaitre  bouillant  2 
return  with  impatience. 
retour 


impetuous  temper,  I  expect  his 

=  3  caractere  m.l  altendre 
Does  he  fear  death  1  Does  not 
craindre  art.  f. 

virtue  please  every  body  '?  We  do  not  compel  you  to  adopt  this 

contraindre  de  adopter 

opinion.  We  suppress  for  the  present  several  interesting  circum- 

- f.  teme  -m-  iniArnwriie  2 

O 


^58 


or  THE  VERI^^ 


PRETERIT* 


Branch.  1. 

Branch  2. 

Branch  3. 

Brarich  4. 

1  rendered 

pleased 

appeared 

reduced 

je  ren-dis 

plws 

pa-rws 

redui-s?’s 

tu  ren-dts 

plws 

pa-r?t5 

redui-sfs 

il  ren-diY 

pltt^ 

parTUt 

redui- si^ 

nous  xen-Almes 

^itmes 

pa-xumes 

redui-simes 

vous  ren-dzies 

pliites 

pa-xutes 

redui-sz^es 

ils  xexirdirent' 

^Iwent 

^-xurent 

1  XQ(\vi\-sirent 

Branch  5. 

pined 

}o\-gni$ 

]oi- gnis 

]o\-gnit 

p^gnimes 

}o\-gnites 

]o\-gnirent 


PRETERIT  ANTERIOR. 


I  had  rendered 
j’eus  ren-d74 

pleased 

pizz 

appear 

pa-xu 

reduced 

redui-I 

FUTURE  ABSOLUTE. 

1  shall  render 
je  rend-?‘ai 

please 
p\ai-rai  \ 

appeared 

pa-xai-trai 

reduce  I 

redui-rzzi  \ 

FUTURE  ANTERIOR.  (/  sholl  have) 

rendered 
j’aurai  xen-du 

.  pleased 
plZ4 

appeared 

pa-rw 

reduced 

redui-^ 

pined 

pint 


join 

]dm-drai 


joined 

jom^ 


stances.  Do  you  not  confound  these  notions  (with  one  another  *?) 
f.  1  confondre  Vune  avec  V autre 

You  captivate  your  hearers  by  your  modest  exterior.  Do  your 
seduire  auditeurs  m.Tp\.  2  =m.  1 

sons  acknowledge  their  errors  ?  Do  not  those  workmen  waste  their 
reconnailre  =  ouv7'ier  pei'dre 

time  about  trifles  1 

d  bagatelle  pi. 

IMPERFECT. 

I  did  not  displease  by  my  conduct.  I  pitied  those  sad  victimes 

deplaire  ^  plaindrc  triste  victimef.  Tpl. 

of  the  revolution.  Did  not  this  dog  bite  1  She  pleased  every 
- ’f.  chien  mordre  plaire  d  tout 

body.  He  never  seemed  satisfied.  Did  he  not  beat  every  body 
lemonde  paraitre  content  battre 

at  draughts  7  We  did  not  hear  well  because  we  were  too  far. 
aux  dames  entendre  eloigne 

She  was  painting.  His  presence  diffused  joy  wherever  he 
2}eindre  repandre  par  tout  ou 

appeared.  They  led  us  into  error. 
se  montrait  induixe  en 

PRETERIT. 

I  sold  every  thing  I  had  before  my  departure. 
veridre  tout  ce  qup  ind.  2. 


She  compelled 
eoniratndre 


OF  THE  VERB. 


m 


CONDITIONAL, 


PRESENT. 


Branch  1, 

Branch  2, 

Branch  3. 

Branch  4. 

Branch  5. 

I  should  render 

please 

appear 

reduce 

join 

je  ren-d?'rtis 

p\-0A-rais 

pdi.-rai-trais 

re-dui-rais 

join-drais 

PAST 

(/  should  have\ 

rendered 

pleased 

appeared  I 

reduced 

joined 

j’aurais  ren-dw 

— plw 

— pa-ri4  1 

— re-duii 

— ]oi-nt 

IMPERATIVE. 

reruler  (tJuni) 

please 

appear 

reduce 

join 

ren-ds 

plais 

pa-rais 

reduis 

joins 

qu’il  ren-de 

piaise 

pa-rawse 

reduise 

ioi-gne 

ren-dons 

plai-sons 

pa-r«?ss(7ns 

redui-sons 

]oi-gnonS 

ren-dez 

p\ai-sez 

p^-raissez 

redni-sez 

joi-g7iez 

qu’ils  ren-dent 

pXai-sent 

pdi.-raissent 

redui-sent 

joi-gnent 

him  to  speak  the  truth.  They  started  before  us,  but  we  joined 
de  dire  partir  rejoindre 

them  at  Paris  where  they  (waited  for)  us.  After  giving  him  a 

ait-endre  ind.  3  Synner  inf»  2 

good  dinner,  we  took  him  back  to  his  cottage  in  our  own  cat- 
reconduire  *  chaumiere  f. 

riage.  They  put  out  all  the  candles  which  alarmed  us  a  little. 
eteindre  lumieres  f.  ce  qvA  tloniier  ind.  3 

My  dog  ran  after  him  and  bit  him  in  the  leg. 
courir  ind.  3.  onordre  d 

FUTURE. 

Shall  I  hear  him  when  he  calls  '?  I  shall  not  conceal 

ente'ndre  appeler,  ind.  7  taire'H 

my  mind  from  you.  Will  not  the  general  compel  the  offi- 
fagon  de  penscr  3  *  1  contraindre  offi¬ 

cers  to  join  their  respective  corps  'I  Will  not  a  thought, 
ciers  d  rejoindre  =  f. 

true,  grand,  and  well  expressed,  please  1  (We  shall  make  our 

exprime,  plaire  *  parai- 

appearance)  on  this  great  stage  next  month.  Shall 

ire  sur  theatre  m.  art.  prochain  2  moi$  m.  1 

we  describe  all  the  horror  of  this  terrible  night  “I  Will  you 

depeindre  - 2  nuit  f.  1 

not  re-model  a  work  so  full  of  errors  1  Will  you  know  your 
refondre  pUin  erreur  f.  reconnaitre 

things  again  I  They  will  assiduously  correspond  vvith  their 

eff'et  m.  pi.  *  assidument  correspondre 

friends. 

CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. 

Should  I,  by  these  means,  gaiii  the  desired  end  ?  I 

moycn  m.  s.  atkindre  d  denre  2  hut  ra.  \ 


J60 


OF  THIS  VERS, 


Branch  1 
render 

que  Je  ren-de 
tu  ren  dt’5 
il  ren-de 

nous  rcn-d  wns 
vous  ren-diez 
ils  ren-d^7i^ 


ijlJBJUxNCTIVE. 
PRESENT.  {That  I  may). 


Branch  2. 

Branch  3 

Branch  4. 

Branch  5 

please 

appear 

reduce 

join 

plaise 

pa-rflis5&’ 

redui-5e 

joi-gne 

plaises 

pa.-ra?sses 

redui-ses 

joi-g7ies 

\Aaise 

pa-raisse 

redui-.'?e 

joi-gf^e 

plaisions 

p:i-Tai.ssio?is 

redui-Si<iMS 

joi-gnians 

plaisixz 

pa-raissiez 

redui-sicc" 

joi-gnez 

p\aise7it 

pa-raisse?it 

redui-se?!^ 

\oi-gnent 

would  (carry  on)  the  undertaking  with  success.  Would  his  mother 
conduire  entreprise  f. 

wait  with  (so  much)  patience  1  Gould  sincerity  displease  a 
attendre  tant  de  art.  =  f.  deplane  d 

man  (of  sense)  '?  Should  we  sell  our  liberty  1  Should  we 
sense  vendrc 

build  our  house  upon  that  plan  7  Would  you  oblige 
conslruire  —  m.  astreindre  de  art. 

young  people  to  live  as  you  do  1  Would  you  drive  your  child 
gens  pi.  vivre  comme  *  reduire 

to  despair  1  They  should  fear  public  censure.  Would 

art  desespoir  m.  eraindre  2  art.  f.  1 

my  protectors  introduce  an  unknown  person  into  the  world  'I 
=  inlroduire  inconmt  in.  * 

IMPERATIVE. 

Depict  in  thy  idyl  all  the  charms  of  a  rural  life.  Do 

peindre  idylle  douceur  f.  champeire  2  1 

not  wait  for  me,  for  it  is  uncertain  whether  I  shall 

attendre  *  douteux  que  re¬ 
return  or  not.  Know  the  powers  of  thy  mind  before  thou  ' 

venir  subj-1  force  f.  avant  de  *  ■ 

write.  Let  us  unite  prudence  with  courage.  Let  us  not 
ecrire  joindre  art.  f.  d  art.  m. 

descend  to  useless  particulars.  Do  not  appear  either  too 
descendre  dans  des  2  — larite  1  paraatre  ni 

cheerful  or  too  grave.  Ye  sovereigns  make  the  people  happy, 
gai  ni  scrieuz  *  souverampl.  renire 

Sweet  illusions,  vain  phantoms,  van^h,  (Keep  to  yourselQ 
duiix  —  f.  —  fant^me  m.  disparaltre  taire 

such  truths  as  may  olTend; 
certain  f.  pi.  qui  peuvent  offenser. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 

That  I  may  fear  that  host  of  enemies.  That  I  should  please 
eraindre  mice  f.  q 
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rendered 
jjtc  j’aie  reu-dz/. 

render 

qiie  je  ren-disse 
tu  ren-dwse5 
il  ren-d^^ 
nous  ren-dissio?iS 
vous  ren-dj^sic;? 
ils  ren-disseni 


rendered 

j’eusse  xtn-du 


PRETERIT.  (That  I  may  have). 

pleased  appeared  |  reduced 

— plw  — pa-r?i  .  I  — reduii 

IMPERFECT.  {That  I  might). 

please  appear  reduce 

plwsi'e  pa-rR-sse  redui-szss5 

pli/.ss^s  pa-rz4S5g5  redui-s/sses 

plwi  pa-rw^  redui-sit 

plussions  pa.-ricssions  redm-sissio?is 
plnssie.^  psL-russicz  redui-sisste^ 

pl-ussent  pn-russent  redui-sisse^i^ 

PLUPERFECT,  {that  f  might  have). 

pleased.  appeared  j  reduced 

plw  par-74  I  redui^ 


I  joined 
1  — joi-7t/ 


pm 

}oi-gnisse 

}o\-gnisses 

pi-gnit 

)oi-gnissions 

pugnissicz 

]o\-gnissent 


joi'ned 

ioint 


every  body,  is  impossible.  Tkat  he  may  not  reply  to  such 

ce  repondre  un  si  2 

absurd  criticism.  That  he  may  lead  his  pupil  step  by  step 

• - f.  critique  f.  1  conduire  elive  pas  d 

to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing.  That 
connaissance  f.  inf.  1.  pr.  inf-1 

we  may  confound  the  arts  with  the  sciences.  That  you  may  have 
coiifojidre  •  tendre  a, 

the  same  end  (in  view.)  That  they  may  not  depend  on  any  body, 
but  m .  ♦  *  dependre  de  personne 

That  they  may  not  increase  our  sufferings, 

-accroUre  peines 

IMPERFECT. 

He  did  not  allow  us  to  answer  him.  They  were  oblige^^ 
11  ne  voulait  pds  que  repondre  hti  11  faUait  que 

%  appear  in  full  uniform  ’  at  dinner.  He  stayed  a  fort- 

grande  —forme  m.  (Mendre  ind-3  *quinze 

night  in  Paris,  (in  order)  that  We  might  rejoin  him.  That  we 

jours  d  afin  rejoindre 

might  take  him  to  court  That  you  might  hear  their 
conduire  art.  cour  f.  entendre 

justification.  That  you  might  know  your  real  friends.  That  they 

vrai 

might  (wait  for)  the  opinion  of  sensible  persons. 


attendre 


art.  sense  2  f.  pi.  1 


121.  Pronominal  or  reflected  verbs  are,  as  it  has  already 
been  said,  conjugated  with  two  pronouns,  one  the  subject 
and  the  other  the  object.  In  their  compound  tenses  the  par- 

o  2 


OF  THE  EeIIjS. 


Viciple  past  agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  the  subject. <> 


EXAMPLES. 

jc  me  blesse  I  ]mrt  vitjself 

nous  nous  frompons  toe  deceive  ourselves 
elle  s’est  tuee  |  she  has  killed  herself 

Almost  all  active  verbs  may  be  made  reflected,  since  2 
person  may  hurt  and  deceive  himself  in  the  same  manner 
that  he  hurts  or  deceives  others.-  This  point  is  common  to 
both  languages,  but  there  are  two  things  in  which  they  differ 
with  regard  to  reflected  verbs.  First,  the  compound  tenses 
are  conjugated  with  to  have^  in  English,  and  with  Mre  in 
French  :  I  have  hurt  myself,  je  me  suis  blesse.  Secondly,- 
there  are  a  good  many  verbs  which  are  used  in  the  reflected 
form  in  French  which  are  neuter  in  English  ;  such  asjV 
ni^arrete,  je  me  depeche,  I  stop,  I  make  haste.  As  these 
latter  are  very  frequently  iiSed  in  conversation  we  subjoin 
a  list  of  them. 


122.  LIST  OF  COMMON  REFLECTED  VERBS. 


s’abstenir 

s’abonner 

s’apercevoir 

fi’asseoir 

so  coucher 

sc  depecher 

sc  d^faire 

sc  desesperer 

se  dispenser 

s’entretenir 

s’endormir 

s’en  aller 

s’efforcer 

s’empecher 

s’emporter 

s’enfuir 

s’enquerir 

s’etonner 

s’eveiller 

s’evanoutr 

s’enquerir 

se  facher 

se  tier 

se  garder 

s’habiller 

s’habituer 

se  hater 

s’imagincr 


to  abstain 
to  subscribe 
to  perceive 
to  sit  dawn 
to  lie  down 
to  make  hmte 
to  get  rid 
to  despair 
to  dispense  with 
to  converse 
to  fall  asleep 
to  go  aivay 
to  endeavour 
to  forbear 
to  grow  warm 
to  run  away 
to  enquire 
to  feci  surprised 
to  wake 
to  faint 
to  enqu  ire 
to  be  angry 
to  trust 
to  beware 
to  dress 
to  get  used 
to  hasten 
to  fancy 


\  s’interesser 
I se  lever 
;  se  metier 

I  se  moquer  * 

I 

i  36  nommer 
I  s’occuper 
j  se  promener 
se  plaindre 
se  plaire 
i  se  porter 
se  rappeler 
se  rejouir 
se  rendre 
se  ref)entir 
se  ressouvenir 

se  rirc 

se  retourner 
se  reposer 
se  reveiller 
se  savoir  gre 
se  servir 
se  taire 

se  tromper 

se  trouver 
I  se  vanter 


to jeel  an  interest 
to  get  up 
to  distrust  . 
to  laugh  at 
not  to  care  for 
to  be  named 
to  be  busy  about 
to  walk 
to  complain 
to  take  pleasure 
to  be  {ill  or  xeell) 
to  remember 
to  rejoice 
to  go.  to  repair 
to  repent 
to  remember 
to  laugh  at 
not  to  care  for 
to  turn  round 
to  rest, 
to  wake 
to  be  glad 
to  make  use  of 
to  be  silent 
to  mistake  or  be  mis¬ 
taken 
to  be 
to  boast 


*  There  is  one  exception  which  wiU  be  found  noticed  in  the  chapter 
cf  the  parikirie  PaP., 
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123.  PARADIGM  OF  A  REFLECTED  VERB. 

INFINITIVE. 

SLMPr.E  TENSES.  COMPOUND  TENSES; 


PRESENT.  . 
Se  repentir  to  repent 
PRESENT. 

ie  repentant  repenting 


PAST. 


PAST. 


(  repenti  ^ 

s’etre  ^  or  >fo  have  repented 
(  repen  tie  3 


PARTICIPLES. 


PAST, 


repenti,  m.  '|  _  \  (  repenti  } 

repentie, /.  [revented  '"^'etant  /  or  ^  >  having  repenkd 
repentis,  \  ^  (  repentic  } 


repenties,  /,  J 


SIMPLE  TENSES. 


INDICATIVE; 

COMPOUND  TENSES. 


PRESENT. 

I  repent, 


tu 

il,  or  die 

nous 

vous 


me 

tc 

se 

nous 

vous 


ils,  or  dies  se 


repens 

repens 

repent 

repentons 

repentez 

repentent 


PRETERIT  INDEFINITE; 


7  have 

repeniedi 

je 

me 

suis 

)  repenti 

tu 

V 

es 

>  or 

il,  O')'  die 

s’ 

est 

3  repentic 

nous 

nous 

sommes 

i  repentis 

Vous 

vous 

etes 

ils,  or  dies 

se 

sont 

3  repenties 

4^ 

tu 

il,  or  die 

nous 

vous 


ils,  or  dies  se 


IMPERFECT. 

/  did  repent. 

me  repentais 

ie  repentais 

se  repentait 

nous  repentions 

vous  repentiez 

repentaient 


je 
tu 

il,  or  ellc 
nous 
vous 
ils,er  dies  s’ 


PLUPERFECT. 

7  had  repented, 

etais 
etais 
s'  etait 
nous  etions 
vous  etiez 
etaient 


m’ 

V 

) 


S  repenti 
or 

repentic 
i  repentis 
>  or 
3  repent  ics 


124.  INTERROGATIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  FORMS. 


le  ne  me  repens  pas 
te  repens-tu  1 

ne  nous  repentons-nous  pas  1 
je  ne  me  suis  pas  repenti 
ne  se  sont-ils  pas  repentis  ^ 
ne  se  sont-dlcs  pas  repenties  ? 
ma  soeur  se  repent 
rna  sosur  ne  se  repent-elle  pas  1 
'  03  frores  sc  sont-i!s  rei>entis  ? 


7  do  not  repent 
dost  thou  repent  7 
do  ive  'not  repent  7 
7  have  not  repented  7 
have  they  'not  repented  7 
have  they  not  repented  7 
my  sister  repents 
does  not  my  sister  repent  7 
have  your  brothers  repented  7 


THE  VERii. 


SIMPLE  TENSES. 


COMPOUND  TENSES, 


i^RETERIT  DEFINITE. 

I  repented. 

je  me  repentis 

tu  te  repentis 

il  or  elle  se  i^epentit 

nous  nous  repentimes 

vous  vous  repentites 

ils  or  elles  se  repentirent 


Preterit  anterior. 
I  had  repented 


je 

me 

f/S  i 

)  repentij 

tu 

U  ' 

fus 

>■  or 

il  or  elle 

se 

&  ' 

\  repentis 

nous 

nous 

fumes  1 

1  repentis 

vous 

vous 

fiiles  / 

’  or 

ils  or  elles  se 

Jurent  j 

\  repenties 

INDICATIVE. 

Present. 

t  ofleii  Walk  by  moonlight.  Dost  thou  not 

souvent  se  promener\  d  art.  clair  de  la  lune  m.  se 

deceive  thyself  1  He  (is  never  happy)  bitt  (when  he  is  doing) 

troniper  ne  se  plaire  qite  d  faire 

wrong.  I  Complain  of  his  bad  conduct.  (Do  We 
de  art.  vial  m.  se  plaindre  mauvais  conduite  f. 

not  take  too  much  care  of  ourselves)  ^  How  do  you  do  1  They 

s^icoutCr  trap  se  porter  se 

intend  to  travel  in  the  spring. 
proposer  dx  vmja^er  d  printemps  mi 

Preterit  iNDEFiNiTEi 

I  (have  been)  tolerably  well  for  some  time.  Didst  thoU  not 
se  porter  assez  bien  depuis 

lose  thyself  in  the  wood  I  (It  is  said)  that  he  killed  himself 
s'egarcr  on  dis  se  tner 

(out  of)  despair.  Have  we  flattered  ourselves  without  foundation 
de  se  flatter  fondement 

Ladies,  have  you  walked  (this  morning)  1  Did  those  ladies  re- 
Mesdames  promener  matin  m.  dame  sc 

cognise  themselves  in  this  portrait  1  You  have  mistaken  the 
reconnoitre  d  — vi.  se  tromper  de 

house.  Wc  have  made  as  much  haste  as  we  could.  Has  he  stopped 

se  deptcher  autant  que  possible  s'arreler 

(on  tlie)  road  1  I  have  fallen  asleep. 
en  s'endormir 


t  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  reflected  verbs  do  not  belong  to 
one  conjugation  alone,  but  to  all.  The  learner  must,  therefore,  be 
careful  to  ascertain  to  which  of  them,  those  which  come  under  his 
consideration  belong.  Se  promener  is  of  the  first,  sc  plai^idre  is  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  branch  ;  and  se  pilaire  is  fourth  conjugation  second 
branch. 


OF  Tin:  VJERB. 
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IMPERFECT. 

I  troubieil  myself  about  the  aflairs  of  others.  You  were  always 
sc  lourmenier  pour  autrui  se 

complaining  of  being  too  warm,  and  now  you  are  too  cold.  Were 
pkimdre  d/ avoir  trop  chaud  avoir  irop  froid 

you  not  comfortable  in  his  house  1  My  mother  did  not  like  the 
se  trouvcr  bien  sepl-aire  d 

country,  because  we  went  to  bed  so  carl,y.  He  was  a  very  suspicious 
55  cmichcr  de  si  bonne  henre  *  ires  so^ipgo7inev.x 

man,  who  never  trusted  any  body.  Did  you  fancy  that  he  would 
♦  il  ne  sc  jier  d  persomie  s'wiaginer 

return  early.  Did  you  not  laugh  at.  us  1 

revenir  cond-1  de  si  bonne  heure  se  moaner  dc 

PLUPEREECT, 

I  had  trusted  myself  to  (very  uncertain)  guides.  Didst  thou  not 
se  livrer  pen  sur  2  dcs  m.  pi.  1  se 

confide  too  inconsiderately  in  this  man '?  Had  that  officer  rushed 
con/icr  legerenmit  d  — cier  se  prccipilcr 

rashly  into  this  danger  T  We  had  condemned  ourselves.  Had 
temerairement  dans  — m.  secondamner  nous-7nemcs 

j’’ou  not  been  engaged  with  trifles  1  Had  those  travellers 

s'occuper  de  bagatelle  f.  pi.  voyageurs  se 

(gone  out)  of  the  right  way  1 
detonrnei-  droit  chemin  m, 

PRETERIT  DEFINITE. 

I  repented  too  late  of  having  taken  such  a  step.  Were  you 
tard  inf-2  fait  2  1  demarche  f. 

not  well  amused  yesterday  evening'?  He  suffered 

s'ammer  kier  an  7ie  se  trouver  pas  bicn 

for  his  imprudence.  We  met  in  the  street,  but  we  did  not 
de  - — f.  se  rencontrer  rue  ^ 

speak.  Did  not  those  rash  children,  go  too  near  the 

se  parler  temeraire2  1  s’ appr ocher  trap  de 

river  '?  The)’-  rejoiced  w’hen  they  heard  of  his  great  success. 

ind-3  se  rejonir  apprendre*  '  succcs  m.  pi. 

PRETERIT  ANTERIOR. 

(As  soon  as)  I  had  discovered  that  they  sought  to  deceive 

Des  que  s'apcrcevoir  on  cherchcr  ind-2  d  tromper 

me,  I  was  on  my  guard.  What  didst  thou,  when  thou 
se  tenir  ind-3  garde  f.  pi.  fs  ind-3  quand 

didst  sec  thyself  thus  forsaken?  ‘When  she  recollected  all  the 
trouvcr  ainsi  abandanne  se  souvenir  dc 


t 
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OF  THE  VERB. 


FUTURE  ABaOLUTE. 

I  shall  repent  . 
je  me  repentirai 

tu  te  repentiras 

il  or  elle  se  repentira 
nous  nous  repentirons 

vous  vous  repentircz 

ils  or  elles  se  repentiront 


FUTURE  ANTERIOR. 

I  shall  have  repented. 


je 

me 

serai 

^  repenti 

tu 

te 

seras 

>  or 

il  or  elle 

se 

sera 

^  repentie 

nous 

no7is 

serons 

1  repentis 

vous 

vous 

serez 

>  or 

ils  or  elles  se 

seront 

3  repenties 

circumstances,  she  was  quite  ashamed.  When  we  had  rejoiced 
f.  ind-3  toute  honteux  se  rejouir 

sufficiently,  we  parted.  When  you  had  amused  yourself  suffi- 
assez  se  separer  ind-3  s’amuser 

ciently  at  his  expence,  did  you  not  leave  him  alone  I 

a,  depens  m.  pi.  laisser  ind-3  tranquille 

When  they  had  walked  enough,  they  (sat  down)  at  the  foot  of  a 
se  proniener  s^assire7it  d 

tree 

FUTURE  ABSOLUTE. 


I  will  yield,  (if  they  convince  me).  Wilt  thou  remember  the 
se  rendre  si  on  me  convainc  se  souvenir  de 

engagement  that  thou  makest  1  What  will  not  he  reproach  himself 

prendre  se  reprocher  d  lui-mieme 

for)  1  We  shall  not  forget  ourselves  (so  far  as)  to  (be  wanting) 
♦  s'otiblier  jiisque  manquer 

in  respect  towards  him.  Will  you  employ  the  means  I  (point) 
de  lui  se  servir  de  quo  indi- 

out)  to  you  1  Will  not  these  flowers  fade  1 
quer  f.  sc  Jletrir. 


FUTURE  ANTERIOR. 

Shall  I  have  betrayed  myself  1  Wilt  thou  not  have  degraded 
se  irahir  moi-meme  s’avilir 

thyself  in  his  eyes  7  ~  He  will  have  (been  proud)  of  this  trifling  ad- 
d  s'enorgueillir  faible 

vantage.  We  shall  have  fatigued  ourselves  (to  no  purpose) .  In 
avantage  m.  se  fatigiie)-  imitilemcnt 

the  end,  you  will  have  been  undeceived  Will  your  children  have 
se  desodmser 

(loved  each  other)  too  much  I 
s'entr'awicr 


tHE  tEftE. 


16t 


CONDITIONAL. 


SIMPLE  TENSES. 

COMPOUNl)  TENSE.*?.- 

present. 

PAST. 

I  should  repent. 

/  should  have  repented. 

je 

me  repentirais 

me  serais  1 

repent! 

tu 

te  repentirais 

tu 

te  serais  V 

or 

il  or  elle  se  repentirait 

il  or  die 

se  serait  ^ 

repentk 

notis 

vjnis  repentinons 

nous 

nous  serious  1 

repentis 

vous 

vous  repentiriez 

volts 

vous  ieriez  > 

or 

ils  or  elles  se  repentiraient 

ils  or  elies  se  seraxent  ) 

repentici 

CONDIONAL. 

PRESENT. 

Should  I  suffer  myself  to  (be  drawn)  into  the 
se  laisser  *  entrahier 

party  of  the  rebels  1  Wouldst  thou  be  (so  easily) 
parti  m'  *  de  si  pen  de  chose  2 

frightened  'I  Would  not  the  nation  submit  to  so  just  a 
s’effrayer  1  — f.  se  soumettre  3  4  1 

law  I  We  should  not  like  to  see  the  triumph  of  guilt 
2  •  se  plaire  *  d  voir  triomphe  art.  crime  m. 

Would  you  dishonour  yourselves  by  such  an  action  1  Would  those 

se  dishonorer  2  1 

lords  avail  themselves  of  their  birth  and  fortune 
Seigneur  se  prevaloir  de  naissance  f.  pron.  richesses 

(in  order  to)  act  against  our  feelings. 
pour  faire  violence  d  sentiynent, 

PAST. 

Would  I  not  then  have  devoted  myself  entirely  to  the 
se  devouer  alors  entierement 

service  of  my  country  1  (Had  it  not  been  for)  thy  carelessness, 
pays  m.  sans  insouciance  f. 

thou  wouldst  certainly  have  grown  rich.  Would  this  pleasing 
certainement  rule  11th  s' enrichir  doux 

hope  have  vanished  so  soon  1  Should  we  have  degraded  our* 
espoir  m.  s'evaimdr  se  degrader 

selves  to  such  a  degree  '?  You  would  have  reduced  yourselves  to 
*  2  1  point  m.  se  redmr& 

absolute  want.  They  would  have  been  drowned,  if  (they 
art.;?ZMS  grand  besoin  se  noyer  on 

had  not  had  assistance). 
m  hs  avait  sec.ow'vs 
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©F  THE  VER??. 


IMPERATIVE. 


affirmative. 

Repent  (thou). 

repens- toi 
qli’il  or  qu’elle  se  repcnte 

repentons-woMS 

repentez-WRS 

qu’ils  or  ) 
qu’elles  5 


se  repentent 


NEGATIVE. 

Do  not  repent. 

ne  te  repens 
qu’il  or  qu’elle  ne  se  repente 

ne  Vinos  repentons 
ne  nous  Tepentez 

qu’ils  or} 
qu’elles  ) 


ne  se  repentent 


Vpas 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


SIMPLE  TENSES. 


COMPOUND  TE.VSE.S. 


PRE.5ENT. 

^hat  I  may  repent. 


PRETERIT. 

That  I  may  have  repented. 


quo 

je 

nie 

repente 

que 

je 

me 

sols 

i  repenti 

tu 

te 

repentes 

tu 

te 

sois 

>  or 

il  or  elle 

se 

repente 

il  or  elle 

sc 

so  it 

)  repenti;.’ 

nous 

nous 

repentions 

nous 

nous 

soy  OHS 

i repentR 

vous 

vous 

repentiez 

vous 

vous 

sayez 

>  or 

ils  or  elles  se 

repentent 

ils  or  elles 

se 

soient 

)  repentifs 

IMPERATIVE. 

O  man,  remember  that  thou  art  mortal.  Do  _  not  flatter 

se  souvenir  "  sc  promettre 

thyself  (that  thou  wilt  succeed  easily.)  Let  us  take  an  exact 
un  succes  facile  se  rendre  —  2 

account  of  our  actions.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Rest 
compte  1  se  flatter  sc  reposcr 

yourself  in  the  shade  of  this  tree.  Do  not  expose  yourself  so 
d  ombre  s'exposer 

rashly. 

temerairement. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 

I  must  rise  to-morrow  at  an  earlier  hour.  I  wish  that 

II  faut  que  se  lever  dc  *  meilleior  keurc  f.  soiohaiter 

thou  mayest  be  better.  I  wish  him  to  conduct  himself 

se  porter  mieux  Je  desire  qio'il  *  se  conduire 

better.  Is  it  not  essential  that  we  should  contain  ourselves  ?  They 
— tiel  se  contenir  On 

wdsh  that  you  should  early  accustom  yourselves  to  industry. 
desirer  s'accoutumer  dc  bonne  heure  art.  travail  in. 

It  is  time  that  they  should  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  business. 

s?  del/jsser  — f  ail  affaires,  f. 


OF  THE  VERB. 
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IMPERFECT. 

That  I  might  repent, 

que 

je  me  repentisse 

tu  te  repentisses 

il  or  elle  se  repentit 

nous  nous  repentissions 

vous  vous  rcpentissiez 

ils  or  elles  se  repentissent 


PLUPERFECT. 

That  I  might  have  repented. 


que 

je  me  fusse 

tu  te  fusses 

il  or  elle  se  fut 
nous  nous  fussions 
vous  Vous  fussiez 
ils  or  elles  se  fussent 


S 


repent! 

or 

repentie 

repentis 

or 

repentie5 


PRETERIT. 

Can  I  have  been  deceived  so  grossly  1  It  is 

Sepeut-il  que  se  trompcr  grossiereynent  7 

astonishing  that  thou  hast  determined  to  stay.  It  is  not  said 

elonnant  se  decider  d  rester  On  *  dit 

that  he  interfered  in  this  business.  It  will  never  be  believed  that 
se  meler  de  On  croira 

we  have  conducted  ourselves  so  ill.  It  is  not  suspected  that  you 
se  comporter  mal.  On  *  soupqonner 

have  disguised  yourselves  so  ingeniously.  (It  is  not  reported)  that 
se  deguiser  adroitement  On  ne  dit  pas 

they  have  behaved  ill. 
se  conduire 

IMPERFECT. 

They  required  that  I  should  go  to  bed  at  ten  o’clock. 
On  exigeait  se  couchcr  d  heures. 

They  wish  that  thou  shouldst  walk  oflener.  Did  they 
On  voudrait  se  promener  On 

not  wish  that  he  should  practise  fencing  1  Was  it  ne- 
voulait  s’exercer  dfaire  des  armes 

cessary  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  this  method  1  Did  they 
=  se  servir  de  moyen^ai.  on 

wish  that  you  should  complain  of  their  want  of  attention  1  Did 

voulait  se  plaindre  manque  ■ 

they  not  wish  them  to  make  more  haste  ? 

on  desirer  ind-2  que  ils  se  hater  davantage 

PLUPERFECT. 

Could  they  wish  me  to  revenge  myself  1  I  should  have 
AuraiUon  voulu  que  se  venger  avoir  cond-1 

wished  that  thou  hadst  shewn  thyself  more  accommodating. 
desirer  se  montrer  moins  diffieile 

I  should  have  wished  that  he  had  been  less  negligent.  Would  you 
avoir  cond-l  voydu  se  negliger  moins  Auriez-vous 

have  wished  us  to  have  ruined  ourselves  in  public  opinion,  (in  order 
voulu  que  sepcrdre  2  f.  1  pour 

P 
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OF  TUB, VERB. 


to)  satisfy  your  resentment  I  might  perhaps  have  wished  tliat 
salisfaire  rcssenLiment  J’aurais  pu  desirer  pcut-Ure 

3mu  had  applied  yourselves  more  to  your  studies.  We  could 
s’apjMquer  davantage  Nous  aurions 

have  wished  that  they  had  extricated  themselves  more  skilfull}^ 
pii  desirer  se  tirer  adroitement 

from  the  difficulties  (in  which)  they  (had  involved  themselves). 
end) arras  oil  detaient  mis 


125.  CONJUGATION  OF  PASSIVE  VERBS. 

A  passive  verb  shows  that  the  action  is  directed  to  our¬ 
selves,  that  we  suffer  it ;  whereas  the  active  verb  expresses 
that  we  act,  or  perform  the  action,  and  direct  it  towards 
another  object,  thus  :  I  love,  is  active,  I  am  loved  is  passive. 
The  Greek  and  the  Latin  languages  have  a  peculiar  form  of 
verbs,  called  verbs  or  passive  voice,  totally  distinct 

from  the  active  verb  or  active  voice.  The  French  lan¬ 
guage  as  well  as  the  English  and  other  modern  languages 
have  no  such  form,  and  express  the  passive  voice  by  means 
of  the  participle  past  of  the  active  voice  with  the  auxiliary 
*  efre,  to  be,  :  je  suis  aime,  lam  loved.  The  partici¬ 
ple,  in  that  case,  being  as  an  adjective,  is  made  to  agree  in 
gender  and  number  with  the  subject  of  the  verb. 


EXAMPLE. 


je  suis  airne  or  aimee 
tu  etais  estime  or  estimee 
ce  roi  fut  cheri  de  son  peuplc 
die  fut  toujours  cherie 
mon  pere  fut  rcspecte 
ma  mere  fut  reveree 
nous  serons  loues  or  louees 
vous  en  serez  blames  or  blamees 
ils  seraient  craints  et  redoutes 
dies  seraient  mieux  instruites 
afin  que  mes  fils  soient  connus 
je  voudrais  que  les  portes  fussent 
ouvertes 


7  am  loved 
thou  mast  esteemed 
that  king  ivas  beloved  by  his  people 
she  teas  always  beloved 
my  father  was  respected 
my  mother  v:as  revered 
we  vrill  be  praised 
you  unit  be  blamed  for  it 
they  icould  be  feared  omd  dreaded 
they  would  be  bettor  informed 
that  my  sons  may  be  known 
I  shoidd  ivish  the  doors  were 
opened 


Observe. — In  future,  the  tenses  of  the  verbs  will  be 
promiscuously  intermixed  ;  but  directions  will  be  given  as 
to  those  which  it  is  proper  to  use  ;  that  is,  marks  like  thCi-C 
will  be  found  under  the  verb,  f?2c/-l,  ind-2,  ind-^,  etc.  The 
learner  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  consult  the  explanations 
of  the  abbreviations  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  grammar, 
tliat  he  mav  be  familiar  with  those  marks. 


OF  THE  VERB. 


Ill 


EXERCISES. 

My  brother  was  wounded.  Tliey  were  detested.  Has  she  not 
ind-3  blesser  ils  ind-2  detester 

been  rewarded  1  The  robbers  were  apprehended  izi  the  park.  Has 
recovipenser  ind-4  saisir 

not  your  sister  been  well  received  1  The  boys  shall  all  be  punished. 

recevoir  ecolier  punir 

Is  the  garden  door  opened  7  When  were  these  fruits  gathered  7 
parte  du  jar dtin  ^.ouvrir  ind-4  — m.,  cueillir 

The  actress  has  been  crowned. 
actrice  couronner 


126.  OF  NEUTER  VERBS. 

Neuter  verbs  are  of  two  sorts.  1.  Those  which  express  a 
state,  a  quality,  as  :  je  languis,  I  languish  ;  il  excdle^  be 
excels.  2.  Those  which  express  an  action,  which  cannot 
pass  over  to  another  object,  as  :  je  dine^  I  dine  ;  je  marche, 
I  walk  ;  since  we  cannot  say  :  je  dine  un  homme,  I  dine  a 
man  ;  je  marche  mon  frere,  I  walk  my  brother.  Neuter 
verbs  are  also  sometimes  on  that  account  called  intransi¬ 
tive. 

Some  neuter  verbs  admit  a  substantive  after  them,  as 
complement,  that  is  to  say,  as  giving  full  sense  to  the  sen¬ 
tence  ;  je  pense  d  monpere^  I  think  of  my  father  jje  depends 
de  mon  oncle^  I  am  dependant  on  my  uncle  ;  je  tremble  de 
peur.  I  tremble  with  fear ;  but  that  substantive  is  always 
governed  by  a  preposition. 

127.  Neuter  verbs  are  not  all  conjugated  with  the  same 
auxiliary  in  their  compound  tenses  ;  some  have  avwV,  others 
have  etre. 


avoir. 


J’ai  parle, 
Nous  avons  ri, 
Ils  out  mange, 


I  have  spoken. 

We  have  laughed. 
They  have  eaten 

ctre. 


Je  suis  parti-,  I  am  gone. 

Ils  sont  venus,  l^hey  are  or  have  come. 

Nous  sommestombes.  We  have  fallen. 


128.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  neuter  verbs  do  not 
require  the  same  preposition  in  both  languages :  Thus,  je 
pense  d  mojipere^  may  not  be  translated  by  I  think  to  my 
father,  but  of  my  father.  We  must  also  add  that  a  verb, 
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which  is  neuter  ill  French,  is  sometimes  active  in  English, 
as  :  fobeis  d  monpere^  I  obey  my  father,  and  vice  versa. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  material  points  of  difference  in  the 
construction  of  the  two  languages.  It  is  not  here  the  place 
to  treat  it  at  full  length,  because  it  properly  belongs  to  the 
Syntax,  where  it  will  be  found  ;  meanwhile,  it  is  recom* 
mended  that  the  learner  should  not  lose  sight  of  it,  and 
attend  to  the  preposition  which,  in  the  course  of  the  exercises, 
will  carefully  be  affixed  to  the  infinitives  of  neuter  verbs, 

EXERCISE. 

We  will  return  at  five  o’clock.  Do  you  speak  to  that  man  1 
revcnir  .  parler 

We  resist  obstacles.  I  have  not  accepted  of  his  offers. 

resister  d  art. -  accepter  ind-4  * 

Think  of  my  father.  They  live  on  vegetables.  We  will 
penser  d  vivre  ind-1  de  leguvies 

agree  about  the  price.  All  at  once  twenty  men  entered 
convenir  de  eiiirer  dans  ind-3 

the  room,  She  sleeps.  Do  not  walk  so  fast.  You  will  fall  ^ 

dormir  marcher  toniber  ind-7 

They  run.  We  shall  arrive  in  the  morning 

courer  ind-1  a.rriver  * 


129,  OF  IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

Impersonal  verbs  are  those  which  have  only  the  third 
person  singular,  such  as  :  il  pleui,  it  rains  ;  il  neige^  it 
snows.  We  subjoin  a.  list  of  the  most  common. 


pleuvoir 

il  pleut 

it  rains 

neiger 

il  neige 

it  snoios 

greler 

il  grele 

it  hails 

tonner 

il  tonne 

it  thunders 

eclairer 

il  eclaire 

it  lightens 

geler 

il  gele 

it  freezes 

degoler 

il  degele 

it  thaws 

bruiner 

il  bruine 

it  drizzles 

importer 

il  importe 

it  matters 

fain;  chaud 

il  fait  chaud 

it  is  warrm 

faire  froid 

il  fait  froid 

it  is  cold 

faire  glissant 

il  fait  glissant 

to  be  slipping 

faire  crotte 

il  fait  crotte 

to  be  dirty 

fiilnir 

il  taut 

it  is  necessary y  must 

y  avoir 

il  y  a 

there  is 

These  verbs  are  also  called  unipersonal,  from  their  having 
only  the  third  person  singular.  Falloir,  y  avoir,  being  very 
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commonly  used  in  French,  they  are  conjugated  at  lull  length 
separately. 

The  genius  of  the  French  language  admits  of  using  some 
active  and  neuter  verbs  impersonally,  such  as  dire^  il  se  dit 
des  choses  singulieres,  singular  thin g,s  are  reported  ;  arriver, 
il  arrive  des  choses  singulieres,  singular  things  happen.  This 
peculiarity  will  be  found  noticed  in  the  Syntax. 

EXERCISE. 

%  Does  it  rain  this  morning '?  Did  it  hail  last 

pleuvoir  matin m.  grelerm^A  art.  dernier^ 

night  1  It  does  not  snow.  I  though  it  had  thundered  Does  it 
f.  1  neiger  Je  croyais  que  tminei'  ind-6 

not  lighten'?  Do  you  think  it  freezes'?  It  is  ten  o’clock. 
eclair er  croyez  que  geler  subj.  1  heure  pi. 

It  will  freeze  long.  It  (is  fit)  to  act  so.  It  (was  of  great  im- 

long-temps  convenir  de  impoiier  heaxi- 

portance)  to  succeed.  It  appears  that  he  has  not  attended  to 
coup  ind-2  de  reussir  sembler  s'occuper  de  ind-4 

that  business.  It  is  very  slippery  in  the  streets.  Is  it  cold  1 

faire  glissant  rue  f.  faire  froid 

It  will  be  very  warm  to-day.  It  was  very  cold  all  night.  Open 
bieu  ind-4  art.  nuit  f.  ouvrir 

the  window,  for  it  is  too  warm  in  this  room.  Will  it  not  be  too 

appartement  m. 

cold '?  (I  put  on)  thick  boots,  for  I  thought  it  was  very  dirty 
meltre  ind-4  croire  ind-2  ind-2 

in  the  streets. 


130.  CONJUGATION 

OF  THK 

IMPERSONAL  VERB,  FALLOIR,  IL  FAUT,  IT  MUST, 

IT  IS  NECESSARY.  . 


INFINITIVE. 


SIMPLE 

TENSES. 

COMPOUND  TENSES. 

PRESENT 

P,\RTIC.  PRES. 

falloir 

none 

PAST 

PAST 

avoir  fallu 
fallu,  ayant  fallu 

INDICATIVE, 

PRESENT 

IMPERFECT 
PRETERIT  DBF. 
FUTURE  .VBSOL. 

il  faut 
il  fallait 
il  fallut 
il  faudra 

PRETERIT  IND. 
PLUPERFECT 
PRETERIT  aNT. 
FUTURE  ANT. 

il  a  fallu 
il  avait  fallu 
il  eut  fallu 
il  aura  fallu 

0 

2 

m 
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CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT  il  faudrait  [  past  il  aurait  fallu 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT  qu’il  faille  1  preterit  qu’il  ait  fallu 

IMPERFECT  qu’il  fallut  I  PLUPERFECT  qu’il  eut  fallu 

131  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  MUST  AND  FALLOIR. 

The  English  verb  must,  not  being  impersonal,  may  take 
any  noun,  or  pronoun,  for  its  subject ;  I  must,  we  must,  my 
sister  must  ;  falloir,  on  the  contrary,  being  impersonal, 
can  only  have  the  third  person  singular.  The  latter  has  be¬ 
sides  too  distinct  meanings  ;  it  implies  necessity  or  duty, 
and  want  or  deficiency.  In  both  acceptions,  the  construc¬ 
tion  is  so  peculiar  in  French,  and  differs  so  materially  from 
the  English,  that  is  deemed  necessary  to  illustrate  it  by  ex¬ 
amples. 

132.  Falloir,  in  the  sense  of  duly,  necessity. 


il  faut  que  je  pmie 
il  faut  que  ma  sceur  vienne 
faut-il  que  cet  homme  entre  ? 
il  faudra  que  vous  ecriviez 
ne  fallait-il  pas  qu’il  lui  repon- 
dit  7 

n’aurait-il  pas  fallu  que  mon 
pere  le  2^aydt  7 

il  faut  partir 
faudra-t-il  Ic  payer  7 


I  must  go 

my  sister  must  come 
must  that  man  come  in  7 
you  will  be  obliged  to  lorite 
was  it  not  necessary  that  he  should 
answer  7 

must  not  my  father  have  paid  him  7 

we  must  set  off 
must  he  be  paid  7 


Observe  that  when  falloir  implies  personal  or  individual 
obligation,  it  requires  the  subjunctive  mood  ;  but  if  it  implies 
suggestion,  general  advice,  it  requires  the  infinitive, 

133.  Falloir,  in  the  sense  of  want,  deficiency,  must  have. 

il  faut  un  habit  neuf  a  mon  pere  my  father  xvants  a  7mv  great  coat 
il  me  faut  vingt  livres  I  must  have  twenty  pounds 

ne  lui  faudra-t-il  pas  du  papier  shall  he  not  want  paper  and  ink  7 
et  de  I’encre  1 

il  faut  peu  de  choses  aiAU  enfants  children  require  fetv  things  to  be 
pour  les  amuser  amused 

e’est  la  ce  qu’il  tui  faut  that  is  ivhat  he  wants 

Observe  also  that  when /«/Zoir  implies  want,  necessity  of 
having,  it  requires  the  person  who  wants  the  thing  to  be  in 
the  dative  case. 


EXERCISE. 


You  imist  speak  to  him  about  that  affair.  It  loas  necessary  for 
sub-i  de  f.  ind-'3  ous  * 
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him  to  consent  to  that  bargain.  We  icere  obliged  io  (set  out 
il *  *  sub-2  marche  m.  ind-3  partir  sub-2 

immediately.  Children  should  learn  every  day  something  by 

sur-k-champ  axt.  cond-1  sub-2 

heart.  Shall  I  suffer  patiently  such  an  insult  1  He  TMist  have 
ind-7  sub-1  1  2  cond-2  tire 

been  a  blockhead  not  to  understand  such  easy  rules. 

sub-2  sot  2  pour  1  comprendre  inf-1  des  si  2  3  regk  f.  1 

(How  much)  does  your  brother  want  ?  He  does  what  is  requisite, 
combien  fait  falloir 

Do  that  as  it  {should  he).  What  must  he  ham  for  his  trouble  1 

faiks  falloir  ind-1  que  2  luil  *  peine  f. 

You  are  the  man  I  want.  Do  not  give  me  any  more  bread, 
que  *  de 

I  have  already  more  than  1  want.  I  need  not  ask  you  whether 
en  ne  mkn  *  inf-1  si 

you  will  come.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  con- 
venir  ind-7  crois  sub-1  *  sor.. 

jurer  to  guess  his  motives.  I  could  not  suspect  that  I 
cier  pour  dinner  motif  pouvais  soupgonner 

ought  to  ask  pardon  for  a  fault  I  have  not  committed. 
sub-2  *  inf-1  -  de  fcmte  f.  que  commise 


134.  CONJUGATION 

OF  THE 

IMPERSONAL  VERB,  Y  AVOIR,  THERE  IS. 


PRESENT  y  avoir 

PAST  y  avoir  eu 

PARTic.  PRES,  y  ayant 
PARTic.  PAST  y  ayant  eu 


INFINITIVE. 

• 

there  to  be 
there  to  have  been 
there  being 
there  having  been 


INDICATIVE. 


PRESENT 
PRET  INDEF. 
IMPERFECT 
PLUPERFECT 
PRETERIT  DEF. 
PRETERIT  ANT. 
FUTURE  ABSOL 
FUTURE  ANTER, 


il  y  a 
il  y  a  eu 
il  y  avait 
il  y  avait  eu 
il  y  eut 
il  y  eut  eu 
il  y  aura 
il  y  aura  eu 


there  is  or  there  are 

there  has  been  or  there  have  been 

there  was  or  there  were 

there  had  been 

there  was  or  there  were 

there  had  been 

there  will  be 

there  will  have  been 


CONDITIONAL. 


PRESENT  il  y  aurait  there  would  be 

past  il  y  aurait  eu  there  would  have  been 
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PRESENT 

PRETERIT 

IMPERFECT 

PLUPERFECT 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


qu’il  y  ait 
qu’il  y  ait  eu 
qu’il  y  cut 
qu’il  y  eiit  eu 


that  there  may  be 
that  there  may  ham  been 
that  there  might  be 
that  there  might  have  been 


This  verb  in  English  is  used  in  the  plural,  when  followed 
by  a  substantive  plural ;  in  French  it  remains  always  in  the 
singular. 

EXERCISE. 

There  must  be  a  great  difference  of  age  between  those  two 
it  doit  - - f. 


persons.  There  being  (so  many)  vicious  people  in  this  world,. 

tant  de  =  2  gens  m.  pi.  1 

is  it  astonishing  that  there  arc  so  many  persons  who  become  the 
etonnant  sub-1  devenir 

victims  of  the  corruption  of  the  age  1  It  is  a  thousand  to 

perversite  f.  siecle  m.  *  milk  a  farier  contre 

one  that  he  will  not  succeed.  There  leonld  be  more  happiness  if 

reussir  ind-7  de  banheur 

(every  one)  knew  how  to  moderate  his  desires.  I  did  not  think 

chacun  savait  *  *  modercr  desir  croire  ind-2 

that  there  conld  be  (any  thing)  to  blame  in  his  conduct.  There 
subj-2  ne/i  a  reprendre  conduite  f. 

would  not  be  so  many  duels,  did  people  reflect  that  one  of  the 

-  si  Von  rejlechir  ind-2  f. 

.first  obligations  of  a  Christian  is  to  forgive  injuries.  Could 

■■  f.  de  chretkn  de  pardonner  art.  pourrait-il 

there  be  a  king  more  happy  than  fhis  who  has  always  been  the 

cehd-ci 

father  of  his  subjects  '{ 
snjet 


135.  OF  THE  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


IRREGULAR  VERBS  OF  THE  FIRST 
CONJUGATION. 


The  only  irregular  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  are  abler 

and  ENVOYER. 


136.  Inf.  pres. 
Inf.  past. 
.Part.  pres. 
Part.  past. 
Comp.  past. 


ALLER,  to  go. 

Avoir  ete,  etre  alle,  e,  to  have  gone. 
Allant,  going. 

Ete,  alle,  allee,  gone. 

Etant  alle,  ayant  etc,  having  gone. 
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INDICATIVE. 


PRESENT. 


je  vais 
tu  vas 
il  va 
Imperf. 
Pret. 
Future 

CONDIT. 


nous  aliens 
vous  allez 
ils  vont 

j’allais,  etc.* 
j’allai,  etc.  or  je  fus,  etc, 
j’irai  etc. 
j’irais,  etc. 

IMPERATIVE. 


^a,  qu’il  aille,  aliens,  allez,  qu’ils  aillent. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres,  que  j’aille,  que  tu  allies,  qu’il  aille,  que  neus  alliens,  que  vous 
alliez,  qu’ils  aillent. 

Imp.  que  j’allasse,  que  tu  allasses,  qu’il  allat,  que  neus  allassiens, 
que  veus  allassiez,  qu’ils  allassent. 

137.  S’en  aller,  to  go  away ;  will  be  given  at  full 
length  because  its  conjugation  is  rather  diff  icult  on  account 
of  its  two  pronouns. 

INFINITIVE. 


SIMFI.E  TENSES. 


PRESENT 
PaRTIC.  PRES. 
PARTIC.  PAST 


en  alter 
en  allant 
en  alle 

INDICATIVE. 


COMPOUND  TENSES. 


s’ 


en  etre 
en  etant 


alle,  alles 
allee,  allees 


m’ 

tu 

t’ 

PRES,  ^ 

il  or  elle 

s’ 

nous 

nous 

vous 

vous 

i^ilsorelles  s’ 

IMP. 

P 

m’ 

PRET. 

P 

P 

m’ 

FUT. 

m’ 

COND. 

P 

m’ 

AFFIRMATIVE. 

va 

t’ 

qu’il  - 

s’ 

aliens 

nous 

allez 

vous 

qu’ils 

s’ 

en  vais* 
en  vas 
en  va 
en  aliens 
en  allez 
en  vent 
en  allais 
en  allai 
en  irai 
en  irais 


je 

tu 

il  or  elle 

neus 

veus 


m' 

t’ 

s’ 

neus 

vous 


ilsorelles  s’- 

P 
P 


m' 

m’ 

m’ 

m’ 


en  sms 
en  es 
en  est 
en  sommes 
en  etes 
en  sent 
en  etais 
en  fus 
en  serai 
en  serais 


>  or 
3  allees 
alle  &c. 
alle  &c. 
alle  &c. 
alle  &<; 


Or  je  (m’en)  vas. 
IMPERATIVE. 


NEGATIVE. 


en 

en  aille 

en 

en 

en  aillent 


qu’il 


ne  t’ 
ne  s’ 
ne  nous 
ne  vous 

5 


qu’ils  ne  s 


en  va 
en  aille 
en  aliens 
en  allez 
en  aillent 


|>pa8 


*  In  future  the  first  person  only  of  tenses  regularly  conjugated  wil 
be  given. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 


SIMPLE  TENSES. 


COMPOUxND  TENSES, 


PRES. 

que 


IMP. 


rje  m’ 

tLI  t’ 

J  ilorclle  s’ 

I  nous  nous 

VO us  vous 

Jlsorelless’ 
quo  jo  m’ 


en  aille 

jo 

m’ 

en  sois 

)  alle 

en  aides 

tu 

t’ 

en  sois 

>  or 

en  aille 

il  or  die 

s’ 

en  soit 

3  allee 

en  allions 

nous 

nous 

en  soyons 

i  alles 

en  alliez 

vous 

vous 

en  soyez 

>  or 

cn  aillent 

ilspr  elle.s  s’ 

en  soient 

3  alleys 

cn  allasse 

je 

m’ 

en  fusse 

alle,  &c 

REMARKS. 


Jefus,fai  cte,f  avals  ete,  faurais  e/e,  are  not  synony¬ 
mous  fallai^je  suis  alle^fctais  alle-^  je  serais  alle.  The 
former  serve  to  express  the  fact  of  having  gone.,  the  latter, 
the /he/  of  being  gone. 

The  imperative  va  takes  an  s  when  followed  by  y,  or  by 
en,  as  :  vas-y,  vas  en  savoir  des  nouvelles^  go  thither,  go  and 
make  enquiries  about  it ;  however  it  takes  no  s  when  the 
y  is  followed  by  a  verb,  as  :  va  y  donner  ordre^  go  and 
see  about  it. 

Paer,  to  stink  ;  is  defective  j  it  has  no  preterit  of  the 
indicative,  nor  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive. 

Tisser,  to  weave  ;  is  only  irregular  in  the  participle  past, 
which  makes  tissu  instead  of  tisse. 

Ejivoyer  and  j'envoyer,  makes  in  their  future  absolute  and 
conditional  pi'esentp  fenv€?Tai,fenverrais,  and  je  renverrai, 
je  renverrais. 

EXERCISE. 


Are  yon  going  into  the  country  this  evening'?  I  am  going  to 
ind-7  ft  campagne  f.  soir  in. 

pay  some  visits.  Go  there  with  thy  brother.  Go  and  do  that 
faire  *  faire 

errand.  Go  there  and  put  every  thing  in  order.  Let  him  go 
commission  f.  *  nieitre  cn 

to  church  on  holidays.  I  shall  go  to  London.  When 

art.  egUse,  f.  *  art.^bitr  pi.  de  fete. 

do  tliey  go  to  Italy  t  My  sisters  arc  going  axcay  next  week.  "W o 
en  Italic  ind-1 

shall  go  away  early.  Do  not  go  OAcay  5mt.  Make  haste  for 
de  bonne  hewe  depechez-tous 

they  arc  going  aivay.  I  shall  sexid  early  flowers 

dc  art.  printanier  2  f.  pi,  1 

to  those  ladies.  I  would  go  to  Romo,  if  I  could.  We  would 
d-ame  f.  pi.  pauvais 
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(send  bacli^owx  horses.  Why  do  they  go  away  so  soonl  My 

fonrqaoi 

brother  and  sister  went  yesterday  to  Windsor.  I  shall  not  go 
pron.  ind-4' 

(any  more)  a  hunting. 
flus  d  *  art.  chasse  f. 


138.  IRREGULAR  VERBS  OF  THE  SECOND 

CONJUGATION. 


BRANCH  I.  PUNIR. 

Benii\  to  bless  ;  has  two  participles,  benit^  henite,  con¬ 
secrated,  (by  prayers  or  religious  ceremonies)  ;  pain  benit, 
consecrated  bread  ;  eau  beniie,  holy  water  ;  beni,  benie, 
blessed,  favored  of  God.  Peuple  beni,  a  blessed,  happy, 
Godly  nation. 

Fleurir,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  to  blossom^  to  come 
to  bloom,  is  regular ;  but,  in  the  sense  of  to  jioiirish,  it  makes, 
fiorissant  florissait.  • 

In  hair,  to  hate  ;  the  letters  -ai  form  throughout  two 
syllables,  except  in  the  three  persons  singular  of  the  present 
of  the  indicative,  ye  kais,  tu  hats,  it  halt,  and  in  the  second 
person  singular  of  the  imperative  kais,  which  are  pronounc¬ 
ed  as  one  syllable,  as  if  written,  ye  Aes,  tu  hes,  ilhet, 

Gtsir,  to  lie,  is  a  defective  verb,  and  has  only  retained 
gisant,  git,  nous  gisons,  ils  gisent,  il  gisait,  and  particu¬ 
larly  ci-git,  here  lies. 

EXERCISE. 

May  the  name  of  that  good  king  be  blessed  from  generation  to 
nom  m.  en 

generation.  These  trees  blossomed  twice  every  year.  The 

ind  2  deux  fois  tout  art.  an  pi. 

arts  and  sciences  fiourished  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
—  art,  -  ind-2  d  Athenes 

Horace  and  Virgil  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  We 
Virgile  ind-2  sous  regne  Auguste. 

discovered  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  a  vast  plain  full  of 
decouvrir  haut  plaiiie  f.  rempli  de 

flowery  meadows.  The  empire  of  the  Bab^^lonians  was 
Jlcnrissant2  pre  ind-3 

long  a  flourishing  one.  We  did  not  haU  the  man,  but  his 
tong-ienifs  ^  • 
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vices.  Does  she  really  hate  that  vain  pomp  and  all  the  display  of 

fompe  f,  appareil 

grandeur  1 
art. - 


139.  BRANCH  II,  ON  SENTIR. 

BOUILLIR,  io  boil. 

Par.  pres,  bouillant — Past,  bouilli 

Ind.  pres,  bous,  bous,  bout,  bouillons,  bouillcz,  bouillent 
Imperf.  bouillais — Pret.  bouillis 

Future.  ,bouillirai — Cond.  bouillirais 

Imp.  bous,  qu’il  bouille,  bouillons,  bouillez,  qu’ils  bouillent 
Sub.  pres,  bouille — Imp.  bouillisse 

Rebouillir,  to  boil  again,  and  ebouillir  to  boil  away,  are 
conjugated  like  bouillir  ;  this  latter  is  only  used  in  compound 
tenses,  and  the  infinitive,  as  :  cette  sauce  est  irop  ebcmillie, 
this  sauce  has  boiled  away  too  much. 

FAILLIR,  io  fail. 

Part.pres.isciWdint* — Past,  failli 

Ind.  pres,  faux,’*'  faux,^  faut,*  faillons,*  faillez,*  faillent* 

Imper.  faillais^'' — Pret.  faillis,  etc. — Put.  faudrai*^ 

Cond.  faudrais*' — Subj.  imperf.  queje  faillisso 

DEFAiLLiR,  tofaijii,  lias  now  only  the  plural  of  the 

lND.p?'cs.nous  defaillons,  ils  defaillent — Imperf.  defaillais. 

Pret.  defaillis — Pret.  indef.  j’ai  defailli,  and  Inf.  pres  defaillir 

N.B.  The  tenses  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  absolete. 

EXERCISE. 

Take  that  water  off  the  fire,  it  boils  too  fast.  Do  not 
relircr  f.  de  dessus  m.  f.  fort 

let  the  soup  {boil  away)  (so  much).  That  sauce  has  {boiled 
laisser  1  pot  3  tant  2  - f.  est  t. 

aioaij)  (too  much).  Boil  that  meat  again  ;  it  has  not  boiled 
trap  faites  r ebouillir  vimule  f..  *  {..  2 

long  enough. 

♦  assez  1 

FUIR,  to  fly ^  to  run  away. 

Part.pres.  fuyant — Past,  fui. 

Ind.  pres,  fuis,  fuis,  fuit,  fuyons,  fuyez,  fuient. 

Imperf.  fuyais — Pret.  fuis — Put.  fuirai — Cond.  fuirais. 

Imp.  fuis,  fuie,  fuyons,  fuyez,  fuient. 

SuBJ.p'cs.  fuie,  fuies,  fuie,  fuyions,  fuyiez,  fuient, 

Imperf.  fuisse,  or  rather,  prisse  Ja  fuite. 
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MOURIR,  to  die. 

Part.'pre^.momsint — Past.  mort. 

iND.^m.  meurs,  meurs,  meurt,  mourons,  mourez,  meurent. 

Imp.  mourais — Pret.  mourns — Put.  mourrai — Cond.  inourraia. 

Imp.  meurs,  meure,  mourons,  mourez,  meurent. 

SuBJ.pres.  meure,  meures,  rncure,  mourions,  mouriez,  meurent. 

Imperf.  mourusse — Comp,  tenses,  je  suis  mort,  j’etais  mort,  etc, 

Rem. — S^enfuir,  to  run  away,  is  conjugated  after  fui?'. 
Mourir  takes  the  auxiliary  etre ;  and  when  reflected,  se 
mourir  signifies  to  be  dying,  or  emphatically  and  figuratively 
to  be  dying  with.  It  is  seldom  used  except  in  the  present 
and  imperfect  of  the  indicative. 


EXERCISE. 


He  {was  near')  losing  Iiis  life  in  tliat  encounter.  He  {was 
faillir  per  dr e  ^  art.  rencontre  f.  faillir 

near)  falling  into  the  snare  which  w'as  laid  for  him.  His 
ind-4  donner  piege  m.  qidon  avail  tendu  *  lui  * 

strength  fails  him.  Give  us  something  to  cat 

art.  force  f.  pi.  defailUr  lui.  donnez-nous  *  manger  2 


directly  ;  we  are  fainting  with  fatigue  and  hunger.  I  cannot  get  at 
vite  1  se  mourir  de  -  pr.  fairn.  ne  qjuis  rencontrer 

him,  he  shuns  mo.  Would  he  not  avoid  flatterers,  If  he 

fuir  fair  art.  jlatteur  m.pl. 

knew  all  their  falsehood,  He  died  of  a  (very  painful)  disease. 
ind-2  faussete  f.  de  cruel  2  maladie  f.  1 

She  died  of  grief  (for  the  loss  of)  her  son.  He  is  dying 
ind-4  -..chagrin  vci.  d' avoir  perdn  se  mourir 

She  loas  dying  with  grief,  when  the  fear  of  death  at  last 

se  mourir  de  crainte  f.  art.  enfm 


wrested  her  secret  from  her. 
arracher  ind-o  — m.  *  lui. 


Querir,  to  fetch ;  is  used,  in  familiar  conversation,  after 
venir,  envoyer,  ^ler,  as :  envoyez  qutrii\  send  for ;  allez 
querir,  go  and  fetch. 

Acquerir,  to  acquire. 

Part.pres.  acquerant — Past,  acquis. 

iND.^res.  acquiers,  acquiers,  acquiert,  acquerons,  acquerez,  ac- 
querent. 

Imper.  acquerais — Pret.  acquis — Put.  acquerrai — Cond.  acquer- 

rais. 

Imp.  acquiers,  acquiere,  acquerons,  acquerez,  acquierent, 

SuBj.pm.  acquier-e,  -es,  -c,  acquer-ions,  -iez,  acquierent, 

Iniperf.  acquis.se. 

Cl 
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S'^enquerir^  to  enquire ;  and  requerir^  to  request ;  are 
conjugated  as  acquerir. 

Con-^i/enV,  to  conquer,  is  seldom  used  but  in  the  Ind. 
pret,  je  conquis,  etc.,  and  in  the  Subj.  imperf,  que  je  con- 
quisse.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  compound  tenses. 

Ouir,  to  hear,  is  only  used  in  the  Inf.  pres,  ouir  Part, 
past.  oui.  lNB.p7'et.  j’ouis,  tu  ouis,  etc.  and  Subj.  imperf. 
que  j’ou'isse,  tu  ouisses,  etc.  Its  principal  use  is  in  the 
compound  tenses^  as  :je  Vai  ox  je  Vavois  oui  dire^  I  have  or 
I  had  heard  it. 


Vetib,  to  clothe. 

Part.pres.  vetant* — Past.  vetu. 

Ind.  pres,  vets,*  vets,*  vet,*  vetons,  vetez,  vetent.  • 

Imperf.  vetais — Pret.  vetis — Fitt.  vetirai^CoND,  vetirais. 

Imp.  vets,*  vete,*  vetons,  vetez,  vetent. 

SuB.p7‘gs.  vete — Imperf.  velisse. 

N.B — Vetir  is  seldom  used  in  the  forms  marked  with  an 
asterisk,  and  is  most  frequently  used  as  reflected,  se  vetir,  to 
dress  one’s  self. 

RevHir,  to  clothe,  to  invest,  is  used  through  all  the  tenses ; 
devetir,  to  divest,  is  principally  used  as  a  reflected  verb,  and 
in  some  forms  only. 


EXERCISE. 

Send  for  the  physician  and  follow  exactly  his  advice.  Go  and 
medecin  suivez 

fetch  my  cane.  Every  day  he  acquired  celebrity  by 
canne  f.  tout  art.  )our  m.  pi.  ind-3  de  art.  =  f. 

works  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  an  enlightened 
de  art.  ouvrage  m.pl.  fait  pour  2 

public.  Would  you  have  me  acquire  riches  at  the  expense 
.1  voudriez-vo^is  que  subj-2  de  art.  depens  m.  pi. 

of  my  honesty  ?  He  had  acquired  by  his  merit  great  influence 
probite  f.  m.  UTie  - f. 

over  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries.  I  have  enquired  about 
sing.  contempoi'ain  s’eoiq^ierir  ind-4  de 

that  man  (every  where),  and  I  have  not  (been  able)  (to  hear 
homme-la  partout  pu  en  avoir 

any  thing  of  him).  Who  has  requested  it  of  you> 

de  nouvelles  Qui  est-ce  qui  3  4  en2  *  1 

Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt  conquered  a  great  part  of  Asia.  The 

ind-3  art. 

formidable  empire  which  Alexander  conquered  did  not  last 
2  1  - dre  ind-6  durer 
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longer  than  his  life.  I  have  heard  that  he  v)ill  not  return* 
plus  long-temps  f.  ouir  dire  in(l-4  revenir 

He  dressed  himself  in  haste  and  (went  out)  immediately. 

se  vetir  ind-3  d  art.  hate  f.  sortir  ind-3  sur-le-champ, 

I  wish  she  would  dress  the  children  with  more 
voudrais  que  vetir  subj-2  de 

care.  If  his  fortune  permitted  him,  he  ^oo^dd  clothe  all  the 

permcttait  2  le  lui  1 

poor  of  his  parish.  Two  servants  clothed  him  in  his  ducal 

paroisse  f.  doviestique  revetir  de  2 

mantle.  It  begins  to  be  very  warm;  one  might 

manteau  m.  I  commencer  d  faire  chaud ;  pourrail 

(throw  off  some  clothing), 
se  devetir. 

140.  BRANCH  III.  OUVRIR. 

CuEiLLiR,  to  gather. 

Part.  pres,  cueillant  Past,  cueilli  Ind.  pres,  cueille 

Xmperf.  cueillais  Pret.  cueillis  Put  cueillerai* 

CoND.  cueillerais*  Imper.  cueille  Subj.  cueille 

Imperf.  cueillisse 

The  irregularity  of  cueillir,  in  the  future  and  the  condi¬ 
tional,  is  remarkable  ;  these  two  tenses  are  formed  from  the 
old  infinitive  cueiller*  Thus  accueillir,  to  welcome  ;  and 
reciieillii',  to  collect. 

Saillir,  to  project,  has  only  saillant,  sailli  ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  forms  :  il  saille^  il  saillait.^  %l  saillera^  il  saiUerait^ 
qxCil  saille,  qxfil  saillit.  But  saillir,  to  gush  out ;  is  regu¬ 
larly  conjugated  likej^mV  ;  saillissant^  je  saillis,  etc.,  ils 
saillissent,  etc.  Its  principal  use  is  in  the  third  persons. 

Assaillir,  to  assault. 

Part.  pres,  assaillant  Past,  assailli  Ind.  pres,  assaille 
Imperf.  assaillais  Pret.  assaillis  Fut.  assaillirai 
CoND  assaillirais  Imper.  assaille  Sub.  pres,  assaille 
Imperf.  assailiisse 

Tressaillir,  to  start,  conjugated  like  assaillir,  makes  in  the 
fut.  je  tressaillerai,  or  tressaillirai,  etc. 

EXERCISE. 

I  will  gather  with  pleasure  some  of  these  flowers  and  of  these 
fruits,  since  vou  wish  to  have  some.  Do  not  gather 

puisque  '  ctre  bien  aise  de  en 

these  peaches,  before  they  are  ripe.  That  is  a  country 
f.  pi.  avamt  que  ne  subj-1  mur  Ce  pays 

where  they  neither  reap  corn,  nor  (gather)  grapes.  We 

oil  on  ne  recxieillir  ni  ble  ni  *  vin 
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shall  collect  in  ancient  history  important  and  valuable 

recueillir  2  1  de  art.  — 2  precieux  3 

facts.  Ho  received  us  in  the  most  polite  manner. 
fait  1  accueiUir  2  I  de  2  maniere  f.  1 

Poverty,  misery,  sickness,  persecution,  in  a  word,  all 
art.  f.  art.  f.  art.  maladie  f.  art.  cn 

the  misfortunes  in  the  world  (Jiave  fallen  upon)  him  If  you 
malheurm.pi.  de  accueillir  mAA 

give  six  inches  to  that  cornice,  it  tcill  project  too  much. 
donner  pouce  rn.  corniche  f.  trop 

That  balcony  projected  too  much ;  it  darkened  the  dining- 

halconm.  ind-2  trop  obscw cir  sailed 

room.  When  Moses  struck  the  rock,  there  gushed 

manger  (fuand  Mo'ise f rapper  md-2  r ocher  m.  il  md-3 

out  (of  it)  a  spring  of  (fresh  running)  water.  The  blood  gushed 
2  en  1  source  f.  vif^,  f.  1  ind-2 

from  his  vein  with  impetuosity.  We  shall  assault  the  enemy 
veine  f.  assaiUir  pi. 

to-morrow  in  their  entrenchments.  Were  we  not  overtaken  by  a 
demain  retroMcherueiit  ind-3  assaUli 

liorrible  storm  1  At  every  word  which  they  said  to  him 
tempete  f.  d  chaque  que  on  disait  2  lui  1 

concerning  his  son,  the  good  (old  man)  leaped  for  joy. 

de  vieillard  to'essaillir  ind-2  de  joie 


141.  mUEGULAH  VERBS  OF  THE  THIRD 

CONJUGATION. 

Jlvoir^  to  have,  is  conjugated  at  length,  No.  101. 

Ravoir,  to  have  again  ;  and  se  ravoir^  to  recover,  are 
only  used  in  the  present  of  the  infinitive. 

Choir ^  to  fall,  has  only  the  participle  past,  chu^  chue^  etre 
chu. 

DechoiRj  io  decay. 

(No  Part. pies.)  Part.past.d&c\\\i. 

dechois,  dechois,  dechoit,  dechoyons,  dechoyez,  dechoient. 
(No  imperf.)  Pret.  dechus — Put.  decherrai — Cond.  decherrais, 
iMPER.  dechois,  dechoie,  dechoyons,  dechoyez,  dechoient. 

Sas.^res.  dechoie,  dechoies,  dechoie,  dechoy-ions,  — iez,  dechoient. 
Imperf.  dechusse. 

Echoir^  to  fall  to,  to  expire,  has  only  now  in  use  the  Inl* 
pres,  il  echoit^  sometimes  pronounced  il  echet^  the  pret.  il 
cchut,  il  echeri'a^con^.  %l  echerraif,  the  imperf.  SuBJ. 
que  fechussse  ;  Inf.  and  Past  echoiry  eckeant,  echu. 

Choir y  deckoii'y  tchoiTy  take  the  auxiliary  tire  and  avoir. 
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Falloir,  to  be  necessary,  is  an  impersonal  verb,  the  con¬ 
jugation  of  which  has  been  given. 

EXERCISE^ 

I  had  apartments  that  I  liked;  I  will  endeavour  to  have  them 
ind-2  un  logement  aimer  ind-2  veux  essayer  de  s. 

again.  Beware  of  falling.  How  has  he  faUen  into 

prenez  garde  inf-1  comment 

poverty  1  Since  the  publication  of  his  last  work,  he  has 

pauvretc  depuis  dernier  • 

much  fallen  in  the  esteem  of  the  public.  If  he  do  not 

dechoir 

alter  his  conduct,  he  will  gradnally  lose  his  reputation 

changer  de  *  dechoir  de  jour  en jour  de  - f. 

and  credit.  He  has  put  in  the  lottery,  and  he  hopes 

pr.  pron.  — m.  mis  d  loterie  f. 

that  a  capital  prize  will  fall  (to  his  share).  That  bill 

♦  &it.gras  lot  m.  echoir  lui  lett/re  f. 

of  exchange  has  expired  on  the  twenty-fifth.  The  first  term 

change  ecJunr  *  le  vingt^cinq  terme  m. 

expires  at  Midsummer.  You  have  drawn  on  me  a  bill  of 
d  la  Saint-Jean  tirer  sur  moi  ■ 

exchange ;  when  is  it  payable  '1  I  did  not  believe  that  I  must 

echoir  ind-1  croire  ind-2  faUoir  sub-2 

so  soon  (have  taken)  that  journey.  He  must 

faire  voyage  m.  ind-4  q;ue 

have  sunk  under  the  efforts  of  (so  many)  enemies. 
sub-2  tanide 

Mouvoir  to  movt. 

P<zr^.pres.mouvant — Part.past.  mu. 

I'^n.pres.  meus,  meus,  meut,  mouv-ons,  — ez,  meuvent. 

Imperf.  mouvais — Pret.  wms-^Fut.  mouvrai — Cond.  mouVrais, 

Impek.  meus,  meuve,  mouvons,  mouvez,  meuvent. 

SuEJ.^7?’cs.meuv-e, — es,  — e,  mouv-ions,  — iez,  meuvent. 

Imperf.  musse. 

Thus  are  conjugated  emouvoir^  to  move,  to  excite,  stir  up  ; 
se  mouvoir,  to  move,  stir  ;  s’ emouvoir,  to  be  moved,  affected. 

Promouvoir,  to  promote  in  rank  or  office,  has  only  the 
Infinitive,  and  participle  promu, 

Demouvoi?',  to  induce  to  desist,  has  the  infinitive  only. 

P  LEU  VOIR,  to  rain  {impersonal) 

Parf.p/'cs.  pleuvant  Past  plu  lND.p?e5,  il  pleut 

Imperf.  il  pleuvait  Pret.  il  plut  Put.  il  pleuvra 

Cond.  il  pleuvrait  Sub.;,vc5.  qu’ilpleuve /rnpe?/.  qu’ilplut 

Q.  2 
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EXERCISE. 


Tlie  spring  which  vioves  the  whole  machine  is  very  inge¬ 
ms  w?  S  tout  1  —  f. 


nious,  though  very  simple.  It  was  passion  which  moved 
=  quoique  —  Ce  ind-1  art.  f.  ind-4 

him  to  that  action.  Can  you  doubt  that  the  soul,  though  it 

— f  fouvez  f.  * 

is  spiritual,  moves  the  body  at  pleasure  '?  That  is  a  man 
- tuel  ne  sub-1  d  sa  volonte  ce 

whom  nothing  moves.  We  had  scarcely  Inst  sight  of 
cmauvoir  ind-3  d  peine  perdu  vue  f.  3  2 


land,-  when  there  arose 

art,  terre,  f.  1  que  it  s^tmouvoir  ind-S 

% 

We  were  moved  with  fear  and  pity. 
ind-3  drnus  de  crainte  f.  pr.  piiie  f. 


d’Affuesseau  was  promoted 
ind-3 


to  the  dignity 
=  f. 


a  violent  tempest 
grand  tempete  f. 

When  the  famous 
quand  cUebre 

of  chancellor,  all 
cfumcelier  tout 


France  shewed  the  greatest  joy.  That  bishop  well 

art.  f.  en  temoigner  ind-3  f.  eveque 

deserved.  by  his  talents  and  by  his  virtues,  that  the  king 
meriter  ind-2 


should  promote  him  to  the  dignity  of  primate.  The  people 
sub-2  2  le  1  primat  sing. 

tlank  that  it  rains  frogs  and  insects 

croit  de  art.  grenouille  f.  pi.  pr.  art.  insecte  m.  pi, 

at  certain  seasons.  It  will  not  rain  to-day,  but  1 

cn  —  temps  pi.  aujourd%ui 

(am  fearful)  '  of  its  raining  to-morrow. 
craindre  que  *  ne  sub-1 


Pouvom,  to  de  able. 

Part.  pres,  pouvant — Part.  past.  pu. 

Ind.  pres,  puis,^  peux,  peut,  pouv-ons,  — ez,  peuvent, 

Imperf.  pouvais — Pret.  pus — Put.  pourrai — Cond.  pourrais. 

(^No  Imperative').  Subj.  pres,  puisse — Imperf.  pusse, 

♦Conversation  and  poetry  admit  also  but  not 

peux-je  ? 

There  is  an  imperative  used,  not  to  express  command, 
but  a  wish  that  a  thing  be,  as  a  sort  of  imprecation. 
Puisse-je,  puisses-tu, puisse-t-il,  pu7sswns-7iovs, pznssiez- 
voziSf  puissent-ils .  Ex :  pziisseiz-vous  arriver  d  temps^ 
may  you  arrive  in  time. 
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S  A  VOIR,  to  knoiv. 

Part.  pres,  sachant — Part.  past.  su. 

Ind.  pres,  sais,  sais,  sait,  savons,  savez.  savent — Imperf.  savaia, 

Pret.  sus — FiU.  saurai — Cond.  saurais. 

Imper.  sache,  sache,  sachons,  sachez,  sachent. 

SuBj.  pres,  sache — Imporf.  susse. 

Seoi7'^  to  be  becoming,  to  befit,  has  only  i\\e  pari^  pres^ 
seyant  ,*  and  the  third  persons  of  the  simple  tenses,  il  steely 
il  sieent,  il  seyait,  il  si&ra,  il  sih'ait^  qiPil  sice.  But 
seoii',  to  sit,  is  used  only  in  the  two  participles,  scant  and 
sis.  This  verb  is  also  used  impersonally. 

Asseoir,  to  set. 

Part.  pres,  asseyant — Part.  past,  assis. 

Ind,  pres,  assietls,  assieds,  assied,  assey-ons,  ~^ez,  —  ent. 

Imperf.  asseyais. — Pret.  assis.-^jPwdJ.  assierai,  or  asseyerai. 

Cond.  assierais,  wasseyerais. — Imp.  assieds,  asseye,  assey-ons. 

— ez,  ent. — Subj.  pres,  asseye.— assise. 

N.B.  This  verb  is  more  frequently  reflected,  as  s^asseoir, 
to  sit  down.  Its  compound  rasseoh',  to  set  again,  to  calm, 
or  to  sit  down  again,  is  conjugated  in  the  same  manner. 

EXEP.CrSE. 

When  he  arrived  at  home,  he  (was  quite  exhausted). 

etre  ind- 1  arrive  cliez  Ini  n'en  pouvoir  ind-2  plus 

The  minister  had  (so  many)  people  at  his  Uvee^  that  I 
ministre  ind-3  to.7it  de  mo7ide  d  audience 

could  not  speak  to  him.  Are  you  afraid  that  he  cannot 
ind-3  2  1  craindre,  ind-1  pouvoir  sub-1 

accomplish  that  affair  ?  I  know  that  he  is  not  your  friend, 
venir  d  bout  de  de  pi, 

but  I  know  likewise  that  he  is  a  nian  of  probity.  Let  them  know 
aussi  *  bie7i 

that  their  pardon  depends  on  their  submission.  I  could  wish 

grace  dependrede  soumission  d esircr  cond-1 

that  he  kneio  a  little  better  his  lessons.  Let  us  see  if  this  new- 
sub-2  voyons  dhm 

fashioned  dress  becomes  you,  or  not.  Be  assured  that 
nouveau  gout  2  robe  f.  1  2  1  non 

colours  too  rich  vnll  not  become  you.  The  head-dress  which  that 
art,  f,  voyant  coiffure  f,  que 

lady  wore  did  not  become  her  at  all.  These 

porter  ind-2  seoir  ind*2  2  hd  1  du  tout 

colours  become  you  so  well,  you  (would  do  wrong)  to  wear  any 
inf-3  avoir  tort  cond-1  de  en  porter  en 

others.  Sit  that  child  in  this  arm-chair,  and  take  care  he 
asseoir  m.  faulcuil  m.  prenez  garde  que 
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does  not  fall,  I  %cill  sit  dmon  on  the  top  of  that  hill 

Tie  subj-1  shisseoir  sovivietm,  cbteccihm. 

whence  I  shall  discover  a  prospect  (no  less)  magnificent 
decouvri)-  scene  f.  anssi  — q\ie 

than  diversified.  We  (were  sitting)  on  the  hanks  of  the 

varie  s’asseoir  ind-G  bord  in.pl. 

Thames,  whence  we  contemplated  myriads  of  vessels, 

'Famisc  f.  conteynpler  ind-2  de  art.  viillier  vaisseau 

which  bring,  every  year,  the  riches  of  the  two  hemis- 
apporter  art.  pi. 

phercs. 


Voir,  to  sec. 

Part.  pres,  voyant. — Part.  past.  vu. 

Ind.  pres,  vois,  vois,  voit,  voyons,  voyez,  voient. 

Imperf.  voyais.— Prei.  vis. — Piii  verrai, — Cond.  verrais. 

Imper,  vois,  voie,  voyons,  voyez,  voient. 

BuEj.pm.  voie,  voies,  voie,  voyions,  voyiez,  voient. — Imp.  visse, 

Revoir,  to  see  again  :  and  enf/revoir,  to  have  a  glimpse  of, 
fire  conjugated  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  prevoii',  to  foresee  ; 
makes  in  the  future  and  the  conditional,  je  pj'evoirai,  etc. 
je  prevoii'ais,  etc. 

Pourvoir,  to  provide  ;  makes  in  the  pret.  jepourvus,  hi 
pourvus,  etc.  fut,  je pourvoirai,  etc.  cond.  je  pourvoir ais^ 
etc.,  and  imperf.  subj.  que  je  pourvusse.,  etc. 

Surseoir^  to  supersede,  though  a  compound  of  seoir,  is 
conjugated  like  voir,  except  that  it  makes  fut.  je  surseoiraf 
etc.,  COND.  je  surseoirais,  etc.  VcVi^jmrt.past.  sursis. 

ValoiRj  to  be  worth. 

Part.  pres,  valant— Ptzrt.  past,  valu- 

Ind.  pres,  vaux,  vaux,  vaut,  valons,  valez,  valent 

Imperf.  valais. — Pret.  valus. — Fut.  vaudrai. — Cond,  vaudrais. 

Imper.  vaux,  vaille,  valons,  valez,  vaillent. 

Subj.  pres,  vaille,  vailles,  vaille,  valions,  vaiiez,  vaillent. 

Imperf.  valussc, 

Revaloir,  to  pay  off,  and  equivaloir,  to  be  equivalent  to, 
follow  m/otr  ;  but  jyrevaloir,  to  prevail,  makes  in  the  subj. 
qires.  queje prevale,  que  f,u  prevales,  quHl  prevale,  que  nous 
prevalions,  etc. 

VouLOiR,  to  be  willing. 

Part.  pres,  voulant. — Part.  past,  voulu. 

Ind.  pres,  reux,  veux,  veut,  voulons,  voulez,  veulent. 

Imperf.  voulais. — Pret.  voulus. — Put.  voudrai. — Cond.  voudrais, 

Subj.  pres,  veuill-e,  — es,  — e,  voulions,  voulicz,  veuillcnt. 

Imperf.  \''oulusse. 
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The  imperative  is  veuille,  veuillons^  veuillez^  but  the  last 
person  only  is  commonly  used,  in  the  sense  of  be  so  kind  or 
so  good  as,  please  to 

EXERCISE, 

Behold  the  admirable  order  of  the  universe.  Has  he  again  seen 

2  ml 

liis  country  and  his  friends  1  ^  (Had  ho  had  a  glimpse  of)  the  dawn 
pays  aurore 

of  this  fine  day  1  To  terminate  their  affairs,  it  would  be  neces- 

pour  falloir 

sary  for  them  to  (see  one  another).  I  clearly  foresaw, 

cond-l  qiie  *  Us  *  s’entrevoir  subj-2  Men  2 

(from  that  time),  alt  the  obstacles  he  would  have  to  surmount. 
des  lors  —  m.  que  d  surmonter 

Would  you  have  had  the  judge  (pxd  off)  the  execution 
vouloir  ind-2  one  jtige  sitrseoir  subj--2 
of  the  sentence  that  he  had  pronounced  1  I  shall  not  put  off  the 
ojrU  ind-2  rendu 

prosecution  of  that  affair.  If  men  do  not  provide  (for  it), 
poursmte  f,  pi.  art.  2  y  1 

God  will  provide  (for  it)  (But  for  the  cooking),  this  fish  (would  be 
2  y  1  sans  la  sauce  ne  valoir 

good  for  nothing)  You  have  not  paid  for  this  ground  more  than 
rien  *  terre  f, 

it  is  vwrth  ;  (are  you  afraid)  that  it  is  not  ^L•orth  six  hundred 
ne  craindre  que  subj-1 

pounds  7  One  ounce  of  gold  is  equivalent  to  fifteen 

livre  f.  pi,  sterling  ?  once  f. 

ounces  of  silver.  Doubt  not  that  reason  and  truth  will 

douter  art.  art.  * 

prevail  at  last.  I  can  and  I  will  tell  the  truth.  If  you 
ne  subj-1  d  la  longue  dire  le 

are  toilling,  he  will  be  willing  too.  het  us  resolve  to  resist 

le  aussi  vouloir  *  combatlre 

our  passions,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to  conquer  them.  (Be  so  good  as) 

de  vaincre  2  1  vouloir 

to  lend  me  your  grammar. 

*  preter  1. 
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142.  IRREGULAH  VERBS  OF  THE  FOURTH 

CONJUGATION. 


BRANCH  I.  On  RENDRE. 

Resoudre,  to  resolve. 

Part.  pres,  resolvant. — Part.  past,  resolu,  or  resous, 

InD.pres.  resous,  resous,  resout,  resolv-ons,  — ez,  -ent. 

Imperf.  resolvais. — Pret.  resolus, — Fut.  resoudrai. 

CoND.  resoudrais. — Imper.  resous,  resolve,  resolv-ons,  ez,  -ent. 
resolve. — Imperf.  resolusse. 

This  verb  has  two  participles  past,  resolu^  in  the  sense 
to  determine^  to  fix  ;  resous,  without  a  feminine,  in  the  sense 
of  to  resolve  into,  to  turn  into. 

Absoudre,  absolve,  is  conjugated  like  resoudre  ;  but  has 
neither joref.  Ind.  nor  imperf.  subj.  ;  its  participle  past  is 
absous,  m.  absoute,  f. 

Dissoudre,  to  dissolve  ;  has  the  same  irregularities,  and 
wants  the  same  tenses  as  absoudre. 


CouDRE,  to  sew. 


Part.prrcs  cousant. — Part.  past,  cousu. 

Inn.  pres,  couds,  couds,  coud,  cousons,  cousez,  couscnt. 

Imperf.  cousais. — Pret  cousis, — Fat.  coudrai — Cond.  coudrais. 
Imper.  couds. — Subj.  couse. — -Imperf .coM^s^e. 

Decoudre  to  unsew;  and to  sew  again,  are  con¬ 
jugated  in  the  same  manner. 

Mettre,  to  fmt. 

Part. pres,  mettant. — Part.  past,  mis, 

Ind.  pres  mets,  niets,  met,  mettons,  mettez,  mettent. 

Imperf.  mettais. — Pret.  mis. — Fut.  mcttrai. — Cond.  mettrais. 

Imper.  mets. — Subj.  pres,  mette. — Imperf.  misse. 

In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  the  derivatives  : 


admettre 

commettre 

compromettro 

se  demettre 

omettre 


to  admit 
to  commit 
to  compromise 
to  put  oat  of  joint 
to  resis;n 
to  omit 


permettre 

promettre 

remettre 

soumettre 

transmettre 

s’entremettre 


to  -permit 
to  promise 
to  replace 
to  subject 
to  transmit 
to  intermeddle 


EXERCISE. 

Wood  when  burning  resolves  itself  into  ashes  and  smoke, 
art.  hois  m.  ([ue  Von  briile  se  resoudre  cn  cetulre  f.  pr.  fumce  f 
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Have  they  resolved  on  peace  or  war  1  Tlie  fog  has 
*  art.  f,  art.  f.  brouillard  m.  se 


resolved  itself  into  rain.  Would  that  judge  thus  lightly 
resoudre  ind-4  3  pluie  f.  si  legerement 

absolve  the  guilty  1  Strong  waters  dissolve  metals. 

cond-1  coupable  m.  pi.  art.  fort  2  f.  pi.  1  art,  on  I 


Those  drugs  were  dissolved  before  they  were  but  inter 

drogue  3  ind-2  avant  que  de  les  *  vutlie 

that  medicine.  My  sister  did  sew  ail  day  yesterday.  That  pieco 
remMe  m.  *  hier  m. 


is  not  well  sewed,  it  must  (be  sewed  over  again)  tlnpick 

falloir  la  inf-1  decoudre 

that  lace,  and  scio  it  again  very  carefully.  Does  he 

dentelle  f.  2  1  avec  beaucoup  de  soin 

set  a  great  value  upon  riches  'I  I  never  admitted  those 
mettre  prix  m.  d  art.  ind-4 


principles.  Ho.s  he  committed  that  fault  1  If  he  (would  take  my 

faute  f.  me 

advice),  he  would  resign  his  chajge  in  favour  of  his 

croyait  se  demettre  cond-1  de  f,  en  = 

son.  He  put  his  arm  o^it  of  joint  yesterday,  I  V‘ill  omit  nothing 
se  demettre  le  bras  ind-4 

that  depends  on  me  to  serve  you.  God  frequently 

de  ce  dependre  ind-7  de  pour  ^  souvent  2 

permits  the  wicked  to  prosper.  Put  this  book 

I  que  mediant  m.  pi.  *  prosperer  sub-1  remettre 

in  its  place  again.  Under  whatever  form  of  government 

— f.  *  quelque  governement  m.  que 

you  (may  live),  remember  that  your  first  duty  is  to  be 

subj-1  se  souvenir  devoir  m.  de 

obedient  to  the  laws.  It  frequently  happens  that  fathers  transmit 
soumis  2  arriver  1  art. 


to  their  children  both  their  vices  and  their  virtues. 

et 

He  has  long  meddled  with  public  affairs ;  but  his 

dentremettre  ind-4  long-temps  de  art.  2  1 

endeavours  have  not  been  crowned  with  success. 
efm'L  couronner  de  art.  m. 


Moudre,  to  grind  (corn,  &c.) 

Part.  pres,  moulant. — Part.  past,  moulu. 

Ind.  pres,  mouds,  mouds,  moud,  moul-ons, — ez, — ent. 

Impeif.  moulais. — Pret.  mpulus. — Fut.  moudrai. — CoND,  moudrais. 

Imper.  mouds,  moule,  moulons,  moulez,  moulent. 

SuBj,  pres,  moule. — Imperf.  moulusse. 
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In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  the  derivatives  : 

^mouJre  ^  rcmoudre  to  grind  again  (corn,  etc.) 

(  (knives,  etc.)  remoudre  to  grind  again  (knives,  etc.) 

Prendre,  to  talce. 

Part.  pres,  prenant. — Part.  past.  pris. 

lisiD.pres.  prends,  prends,  prend,  pren-ons,^ — ez,  prcnncnt.  ' 

Iinperf.  prenais. — Pret.  pris. — Fut.  prendrai. — Cond.  prendrais. 
Imper.  prends,  prenne,  prenons,  prenez,  prennent. 

SuBJ.^rcs.  prenn-e, — es, — e,  pren-ions, — iez,  prennent 
Imperf.  prisse. 


In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  : 


apprendre 

desapprendro 

comprendre 

deprendre 


to  learn 
to  unlearn 
to  understand 
to  separaia 


cntreprendrc 
se  meprendre 
reprendre 
surprendre 


to  undertake 
to  mistake 
to  retake,  to  reply 
to  surprise 


Rompre,  to  break. 

Part.  pres,  rompant. — Part.  past,  rompu. 

Ino.  pres,  romps,  romps,  rompt,  romp-ons,  — ez,  — cnt. 

Imperf,  rompais. — Pret.  rompis. — F^it.  romprai. — Cond.  rom- 

prais. 

Imper,  romps,  rompe,  rompons,  rompez,  rompent. 

SuBj.pra.  rompe, — Imperf.  rompisse. 

In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  corrompre^  to  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  and  inteiTompre^  to  interrupt. 

SouRDRE,  to  rush  out  of  the  ground,  as  water,  has  only 
infinitive,  and  il  or  elle  sourd. 


EXERCISE. 

I  took  great  pains.  Grind  those  razors  with  care. 

ind-3  beaucoup  de  sing.  ro.soirm. 

Those  Icnives  {arc  just')  ground.  This  corn  is  not  sufRciently 
coutean  m,  ve7iir  ddetre  grain  m.  assez 

ground,  it  should  he  ground  again.  I  wdsh  that  you  loould 
*  falloir  ind-1  le  vouloir  cond-J 

take  courage.  What  news  have  you  learni?  Philosophy 

subj-2  f.  pi.  art. 

comprehends  logic,  ethics,  phy^sics,  and 

art.  art.  morale  L  art,  physiqiLC.f.  art. 

metaphysics.  It  isle  (v/ith  difficulty)  that  he  divests  himself 
metaphysique  f.  Ce  x  difficilement  que  se  deprewlre 

his  opinions.  He  has  forgotten  all  that  he  knew.  I  fear 

desapprendre  ce  que  savoir  ind-2  craindre  que 

you  will  undertake  a  task  above  your  strength.  Could 
7ic3ubj-l  tdehe^,  au-dessusde  f.  pi. 
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he  have  been  mistaken  so  grossly  1  I  reproved  hiui 
se  meprendre  cond-2  grossierement  reprendre  ind-2  2  1 

continually  for  his  faults,  but  (to  no  purpose).  We  surprised 
sans  cesse  de  defaut  inutilement  ind-4 

th^  enemy,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  In  the  middle  of  the 
pi,  tailler'^  \  en  d 

road  the  axleiree  of  our  carriage  broke.  Bad 

chemin  essieu  m.  carrosse  sc  rompre  ind-3  art.  mauvais 

company  corrupts  the  minds  of  young  people.  Why  do 
compagnie  pi.  sing,  gens  pourquoi 

you  interrupt  your  brother,  when  you  see  him  busy  7 

quand  2  1  occupe 

SuiVRE,  to  foUmo, 

Part.  pres,  suivant. — Po.rt.  past,  suivi. 

Ind.  pres,  suis,  suis,  suit,  suivons  suivez,  suivent, 

Imperf.  suivais — Pret.  suivis — Fut,  suivrai — Cond,  suivrais. 

Imper.  suis,  suive,  suivons,  suivez,  suivent. 

SuBJ,  pres,  suive — Imperf.  suivisse. 

Poursuivre,  is  conjugated  in  the  same  way. 

S^ensuivre  also,  but  it  has  the  third  persons  singular  and 
plural  only. 

Vaincre,  to  conquer f  to  vanquish. 

Part.  pres,  vainquant — Part.  past,  vaincu.  , 

Ind.  vaincs,*  vaincs,*  vainc,*  vainqu*ons,*  — ez,  — ent. 

Imperf.  vainquais — Pret.  vainquis — Fut.  vaincrai — Cond.  vaincrais. 

SoEj.  pres,  vainque — Imperf.  vainquisse. 

*A11  the  persons  of  this  verb,  marked  with  an  asterisk,  are 
very  little  used.  But  its  derivative,  convainci'e,  to  convince, 
is  generally  used  in  all  its  tenses  and  persons. 

EXERCISE, 

(For  a  long  while)  we  followed  that  method,  which  was  only 
long-temps  2  ind-3  1  f.  ind-2  ne 

calculated  to  mislead  us.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  See  the  errors 

propre  que  d  egarer  2 1  qnc  s'ensuivre  f, 

that  have  sprxing  from  this  proposition,  which  appeared  so 

s'ensuivre  ind-4  - f.  ind-2 

true.  'Wc  pursued  our  course  when  some  cries,  which 
'  suivre  ind-2  chemm  lorsque  me  art.  cri.  ra,  pi.  * 

came  from  the  midst  of  the  forest  brought'  terror  into  our 

sortis  fond  m.  forU  f.  porter  ind-3  art.  =  f, 

souls.  The  Greeks  vanquished  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  Salamis, 
Grec  Perse  d  pr.  Salamine 

Platea,  and  Mycale.  I  have  at  last  convinced  him,  by 
t  ttr.  pr.  conv(dp<:9v  enfn 

R 
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such  powerful  reasons,  of  the  greatness  of  his  fault,  that  1 
des  si  '2  fort  3  f.  pi.  1  enormite  faute  f. 

(have  no  doubt)  but  he  will  repair  it.  It  is  during 

ne  douter  nullement  que  ne  reparer  subj-1  2  1  Ce  pendant 

winter  that  they  thrash  the  corn  in  cold  countries  The 
art.  onbattre  froid2ecrt.paysm.Tfi.  1 

enemy  were  so  completely  beaten  in  that  engagement  that  they  were 

pi.  ind-3  - ment  rencontre  f. 

forced  to  abandon  thirty  leagues  of  the  country.  The  cannon  beat 
de  lieue  f.  *  pays  canon  ahal~ 

doivn  the  tower.  They  were  fighting  with  unexampled 
ind-3  tour  t  ind-2  un  sans  exempted, 

rage  when  a  panic  terror  made  them  take  flight, 

acharnement  m.  1  panique  2  =  f.  1  ind-3  2  lew  1  ecct.fuite  f. 

and  dispersed  them  in  an  instant.  Beat  these  mattrasses 

2  1  — m.  rebatire  matelas  m. 

again.  Happy  those  who  live  in  solitude !  Long 

art.  retraite  f.  Qilc  1  longdemps  4 

live  that  good  king !  He  did  not  long  swvive  a  person  who 
subj-1  3  2  2  2  survive e  ind-3  d  f. 

was  so  dear  to  him.  ,  Fathers  live  again  in  their  children.  He 
2  1  art. 

was  in  a  great  dejection  of  mind ;  the  news  which  he  has  received 
acccwlenient  f.  pi.  f.  pi. 

has  revived  him. 
ontfait  inf-1  2  1 


Battre.  to  beat. 

Part.  pres,  battant — Part.  past,  battu. 

Ind  pres,  bats,  bats,  bat,  battons,  battez,  battent. 

Imperf.  battais — Pret.  battis — Put.  battrai — Cond.  battrais, 

Imp£R.  bats — SuBJ.  pm.  batte — Imperf.  battise. 


Conjugate  in  the  same  manner : 


abattre 

rabattre 

rebattre 


to  pull  down 
to  abate 
to  beat  again 


combattre 

debattre 

s’ebattre 


to  fight 
to  debate 
to  be  merry 


ViVRE,  to  live. 


Part.  pres,  vivant — Part.  past.  v^cu. 

Ind.  pres.  Ads,  vis,  vit,  vivons,  vivez,  vivent. — Imperf.  vivais. 

Pret.  vecus — Put.  vivrai — Cond.  vivrais — Imp.  vis. 

SuBJ.  pres,  vive — Imperf.  vecusse. 

In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  revivre,  to  revive 
and  survivre,  to  survive. 
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BRANCH  II.  Plaire. 

Braire,  to  bray ;  is  used  in  the  third  persons  only  and  in 
the  following  tenses  :  il  brait,  ils  braient^  il  braira,  Us  brai~ 
ront,  il  brairait^  Us  brairaient. 


Faire,  to  do. 


Part.  pres.  f?iVSdinX,— Part.  past.  fait. 

Ind  pres,  fais,  fais,  fait,  faisons,  faites,  font. 

Imperf.  faisais — Pret.  fis — Put.  ferai — Cond.  ferais. 

Imper.  fais,  fasse,  faisons,  faites,  fassent. 
pres,  fasse,  fassions — Imperf.  fisse. 

Some  authors  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  sound,  write 
7iousfesons,fesant,  etc.  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  French  Academy; 


In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  : 


contrefaire 

defaire 

redefaire 

forfaire=>' 

malfaire 


to  counterfeit 
to  undo 
to  undo  again 
to  trespass 
to  do  ill 


rcfaire  to  do  again 

satisfaire  to  satisfy 

surfaire  to  exaU 

mefaire*  to  misdo 

parfaire  to  perfect 

Traire,  to  milk  (defective.) 


Part.  pres,  imyani— Part.  past,  trait. 

Ind  pres,  trais,  trais,  trait,  trayons,  trayez,  traient. 

Imperf.  trayais — {No  pret.) — Put.  trairai — CoND.trairaia. 

Imper.  trais,  traye,  trayons,  trayez,  traient. 

SuBJ.  pres,  traye — {No  imperf.) 


Conjugate  in  the  same  manner : 


attraire 

abstraire 

distraire 

extraire 


to  allure 
to  abstract 
to  divert 
to  extract 


rentraire 

retraire 

soustraire 


to  finedraw 
to  redeem 
to  substract 


All  these  verbs  are  principally  used  in  the  compound 
tenses. 


EXERCISE. 


What  will  you  have  him  do  7  Do  not  make  (so  much) 
vouLoir  *  que  il  sub-1  tant 

noise.  Do  they  never  exact  ?  That  women  mimicked  all  the  per- 
ie  bruit  ind-2  f. 

jjons  whom  she  saw.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  {divested  himself) 
,[)1.  wtVind-3  Ccind-3  peine  que  se  defaire 


*  These  four  verbs  are  only  used  in  this  form,  and  the  partic.  past, 
^orfait^  maljait.,  mefait  and  parfait. 
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of  the  false  opinions  whicli  had  been  given  him  in  his  infancy. 

— f-  on  ind-2  *  2  dannees  3  lui  1  f. 

Is  there  no  chance  of  oiir  making  again  another  trip  to 
n'est~il  done  pas  probable  qne  sub-1  le  voyage 

Paris,  Rome,  and  Naples  1  He  says  that  you  have  offended  him, 
pr.  pr.  dit  2  offense  3  1 

and  that,  if  you  do  not  satisfy  him  quickly,  he  will  find  means 

promptenient  art.  rtwyen 

to  satisfy  himself.  Every  she  milked  her 

sing,  de  se  lui-mene  art.  soir  m.  pi.  ind-2 

cows,  which  gave  her  a  (great  quantity)  of  wholesome  milk. 

ce  qui  ind-2  lui  abondant  2  *  et  sain  3  lait  m.  1 

Have  you  milked  your  goats'!  Are  the  cows  milked? 

ckevre  f.pl.  vache  f  pi.  art. 

Salt  is  good  to  entice  pigeons.  You  will  never  know  the 

Sel  m.  pour  oMraire  art.  m  pi.  connaltre 

nature  of  bodies,  if  you  abstract  not  their  accessory  qualities 
art.  =2  =11 

from  those  which  are  inherent  (in  them).  The  least  thing  (diverts 

2 - leur  1  moindre  le 

his  attention).  Will  you  not  extract  that  charming  passage  1  Have 

distraire  - m. 

you  darned  your  gown  1  Should  he  not  redeem  that  land  "I 
rentraire  devoir  cond-l 

What !  would  you  have  me  screen  those  guilty 

QiLoil  ind-l  *  que  je  soiistraire  s\xh-\  coupablem. 

persons  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws  1 
*  d  rigvxur  f. 

BRANCH  III.  Paraiire, 

NAiTRE,  to  be  horn. 

Part  pres,  naissant — Part.  past.  ne. 

Inu.  pres,  nais,  nais,  nait,  naissons,  naissez,  naissent. 

Jmperf.  naissais — Pret.  naquis — Put.  naitrai — CoND.  naitrais. 
Imper.  nais — Subj.  pres,  naissc — Imperf.  naquisse. 

Tills  verb  takes  the  auxiliary  etre  ;  but  its  derivative,  re- 
naitre,  to  be  born  again,  has  no  participle  past,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  no  compound  tenses. 

PAiTRE,  to  graze  (defective). 

Part.pres.  paissant — Part.  past.  pu. 

Ind.  pres,  pais,  pais,  pait,  paissons,  paissez,  paissent. 

Imperf.  paissais — {No  pret.') — F'ut.  paitrai — Cond,  paitrais. 

Imper.  pais — SuBj.;??‘es.  paisse — {No  imperf . 

Repaitre,  to  feed,  to  bait,  is,  like  paraitre,  regular  in  all  its 
tenses,  making  inihepret.  iND.je  repus,  etc.  and  in  the 
imperf.  subj.  je  repusse,  etc. 
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EXERCISE. 

Was  not  Virgil  bom  at  Mantua  'I  It  is  from  that  poisoned  ^ 
ind-3  Mantoue  Ce  empoisoime  *2 

source  that  have  arisen  all  the  cruel  wars  that  have  desolated 
f.  1  que  native  f.  pi.  2  f.  pi,  1  desoler 

the  universe.  The  fable  says  that,  as  soon  as  Hercules  had 

f,  dit  aussitbt  que  Hercules  h  m.  ind-2 

(cut  off)  one  of  the  heads  of  the  hydra,  others  sprang  tip 
cmtper  f.  pi.  hydre  i.d’aulres^ilenrenatlrc 

While  their  united  flocks  fed  on  the 

ind-2  1  tandis  que  reuni  2  troupeaum.  pi,  1  paitre  ind-2  * 

tender  and  flowery  grass,  they  sung  under  the  shade  of  a 
2  Jieuri  3  herbe  f.  1  chanter  ind-2  d  ombre 

tree  the  sweets  of  rural  life.  Your  horses  have 

doticeur  f.  pi.  art.  chamipetre  2  f.  1 

not  fed  to-day  ;  you  must  have  them  fed.  That  is  a 
repaUre  d’aujourd’hui  ilfaut  leur  faire  donner  d  manger  Ce 

man  who  thirsts  after  nothing  but  blood  and  slaughter. 

ne  se  repaUre  de  ^  *  que  1  pr.  carnage  m. 

145.  BRANCH  IV.  Reduire, 

Bruii'e,  to  roar,  is  defective  ;  it  has  only  the  part, 
pres,  bruyant,  oftener  used  as  an  adjective,  as  :  desjlots 
bruyans  ;  and  the  two  third  persons  of  the  imperf.  Ind. 
il  bruyait,  ils  bruyaient. 

Luire,  to  shine  ;  and  reluire^  to  glitter  ;  make  the 
part.  past,  lui,  relui,  neither  the  pret.  ind,  nor  imperf. 
SUBJ.  are  in  use. 

Jfuire,.  to  hurt  ;  making  part.  pres,  nuisant,  past. 
nui,  is  regular  in  all  its  tenses. 


CoNFiR,  to  pickle  or  preserve. 

Part.  pres,  conflsant — Part.  past,  confit, 

IND.  pres,  conf-is, — is,  it, — isons, — isez, — isent. 

Imperf.  confisais — Pret  confis — Put^  contirai. 

CoND.  confirais — Imp.  confis — Subj,  pres,  confisc. 

Imperf.  confisse. 

Its  derivativ’^e  deconjire,  to  discomfit,  is  rather  obsolete. 
Circoncire^  to  circumcise,  and  stiffire,  to  suffice,  make 
in  the  part.  past,  circoncis  and  sujfi^  the  rest  is  as  confre. 


EXERCISE. 


The  thunder  which  roared  from  afar  announced 

tomierre  m.  bruire  ind-2  dans  art.  lointain  m.  ind-2 


a  dreadful  storm. 
terrible  2  oiage  m.  1 


They  heard  the  roaring  of  the 
On  ind-2  inf- 1  * 


waves  of 
fiot  m.  jd. 
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lys 


an  agitated  sea.  That  street  is  too  'noisy  for  those  who  love 

agile  2  mcr  f.  1  'nte  f.  bmyant 

retirement  and  study.  I  (have  a  glimpse  of)  something 
art.  relraite  f.  art.  entrevoir  quelgne  chose 

that  shines  tlirough  these  trees.  A  ray  of  hope  shone  upon 
an  tra'oe'i'S  de  rayon  m.  ind-4  2  * 

us  in  the  midst  of  the  misfortunes  which  overwhelmed  us.  Every 
1  d  'milieu  'tnalheur  m.  pi.  accahler  ind-2 

thing  is  well  rubbed  in  that  house  :  every  thing  shines,  even  to  the 
frolte  y  rehiire  jusqne  d 

floor.  Woxild  he  not  ho,ve  hurt  you  in  that  affair  1  Jesus 
fLancher  m.  cond-2  1 

Christ  Avas  circwncised  a  week  after  his  birth.  ShaU  you 

huit  jours  naissance  f. 


preserve  these  peaches  with  sugar, 
oj-nfire  d  art.  sucre  m, 

brandy  1  Have  you  piclcled 

art.  cau-(k-vie  f. 

purslane,  and  sea-fennel  1 

pourpier  m.  pr.  art.  perce-pierre  f. 
property  toil/  not  suffice, 
bien 


with  honey,  or  with 
art.  rniel  m. 

cucumbers, 

de  art.  concornbre  m.  pr-art. 

If  he  loses  his  law-suit,  all  hi® 
proccs  m. 


Dire,  to  say. 


Pari.  pres,  disant — Part.  past.  dit. 

Ind.  dis,  dis,  dit,  disons,  dites,*  disent. 

Imperf.  disais — Pret.  dis — Put,  dirai — Cord,  dirais. 

Imper.  dis,  dise,  disons,  dites,*  disent. 

8ubj.  pres,  dise — Imperf.  disse. 


Ecrire,  to  -write. 


Part.  pres. 
IxD. 
Imperf 
Imp. 


^crivant — Pant.  past,  ecrit. 

ecris,  ecris,  ecrit,  ecriv-ons,  — ez,  — cnt. 

ecrivais — Pret.  ecrivis — F-id.  ecrirai — Cond.  ecrirais. 

ecris — SuBJ.  pres,  ecrive — Imperf.  ecrivisse. 


* Rcdire,  to  say  again,  conformabdy  to  its  primitive,  makes  rediles,  bu€ 


contredire 

dedire 

interdire 

medire 

predire 


to  contradict 
to  unsay 
to  forbid 
to  slender 
ta  foretell 


h  f  vous  contredisc.3r 

I  vous  dedise^r 

make  vous  interdise;? 

I  j  vous  medise.^ 

J  b  '"ous  predi5e.er 


Maudirc  is  conjugated  like  jm'riir  with  the  exception  of  the  participle 
uast.  which  is  mnudit,  e.  B'lctudissant ,  je  ma-udis,  'nous  maudisso-ns  ;  je 
maudissais  ;  je  viaudis  ;  je  'mawlirai  ;  je  maudirais  ;  queje  maudisse  / 
que  je  maudisse  ;  inaud'ts. 
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proscribe 
to  'lorilc  again 
to  subscribe 
to  transcribe 


Conjugate  in  the  same  manner. 

circonscrire  to  circumscribe  proscrire 

decrire  to  describe  recrire 

inscrirc  to  inscribe  souscrire 

prescrire  to  prescribe  transcrire 

Lire,  to  read. 

Part.  pres.  lisant — Part.  past.  lu. 

Ind.  pres,  lis,  lis,  lit,  lisons,  liscz,  lisent — hnperf.  lisaig. 

Pret.  lus — Put.  lirai — Cond,  lirais — Imrer.  lis. 

tiucj.jpres.  lis^e — Iniperf.  liissc. 

In  the  sanle  manner  are  conjugated : 

elirc  I  to  elect  1  relirc  |  to  read  over  again 


Rire,  to  laugh. 

Part.  pres,  riant— ri — Ind.  pres,  ris,  ris,  rit,  rions,  ricz,  rient. 
Irnperf.  riais — Pret.  ris — Put.  rirai — Cond.  rirais. 

Imper.  ris — SuBJ.  pres.  ri.g — hnperf.  risse, 

♦S'ownVe,  to  smile  ;  is  conjugated  as 

FWre,  to  fry  ;  besides  the  present  of  the  infinitive,  has 
only  i\\Q  part.  past,  frit  ;  iNDic.y?;^^.  je  fris,  tu  fris,  ii  frit; 
fut.]Q  frirai,  tu,  etc.  ;  cond.  je  frirais,  tu,  etc.  ;  imper.  sing, 
fris.  But  it  has  all  the  compound  tenses.  Tlie  forms  tha 
are  deficient  are  fully  supplied  hj  faire,  prefixed  to 
as :  faisantft'ire^je  faisaisfrire,  etc. 

exercise. 

'  Always  speak  tho  trutli,  but  with  discretion.  Never  contradict 
dire  f. 

(any  one)  in  public.  You  thought  you  were  serving  me  in 
personne  en  penscr  ind-4  *  *  inf-l  2  1  eu 

speaking  thus  :  well,  (let  it  be  so)  ;  you  shall  not  be  contradicted 
parlor  ainsi  eh  bien  salt  en  dedire 

What !  would  you  forbid  him  all  communication  with  his  friends  1 
Quoi !  *  inter  dire  2  1  - f. 

That  woman  slandered  every  one.  You  had  foretold  that  event. 

ind-2  de  ind-6 

Let  us  curse  no  one  ;  let  us  remember  that  our  laws  forbids  us 
ne  personne  sc  rappelcr  defendre 

to  curse  even  those  who  persecute  us.  V/rite  down  every 
de  perse,c%der  art.  pi. 

day  the  reflections  which  you  make  on  the  books  which  you  read. 

Did  he  not  read  that  interesting  history  v/ith  (a  great  deal)  of 
ind-2  2  1 

pleasure  I  God  i.s  an  infinite  being  who  is  circumscribed^  neither 

2  etrem.  1  ne  7ii 
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by  time  nor 
art.  ni  pr.  art. 

dreadful  tempest '? 
horrible  2  f.  1 
If  you  wish  to  form 
vouloir  * 


place.  Shall  you  not  describe  that 

lieu  m.  pi.  . 

Have  those  soles  and  whitings  p'ied. 

faire  1  - ^  pron.  merlmi  o  inf-i  2 

your  taste,  read  the  classics  over  and  over 
lire  et  relire  Us  anciens 


He  was  elected  by  a  great  majority  of  voices.  Wc  have  laughed 
ind-4  d  - f. 

heartily  and  have  resolved  to  (go  on).  He  did  not  answer 
de  bon  cesur  nous  resolu  de  continuer  repondre 

him  (any  thing)  :  but  he  smiled  at  him,  as  a  sign  of  appro- 
ind-3  lui  rien  ind-3  2*  lui  \  cyi  *  — 


bation,  in  the  kindest  manner. 

—  de  gracieux  2  air  m.  1. 

Boire,  to  drink. 

Part.  pres,  buvant — Past.  bu. 

Ind.  pres,  bois,  bois,  boit,  buvons,  buvez,  boivent., 

Imperf.  buvais — Pret.  bus — F'ut.  boirai — Cond.  boirais.. 

Imper.  bois,  boive,  buvons,  buvez,  boivent. 

SuBJ.  ;?rcs.  boiv-e,  — es,  — e,  buvions,  buviez,  boivent. 

Imperf.  busse. 

In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated. 

reboire  to  drink  again  I  s’emboire  to  imbibe,,  a  Uchnical 

1  term  used  in  painting 

Clore,  to  close  ;  has  only  the  pai't.  past,  clos  ;  ind, 
pres,  je  clos,  1u  clos,  il  clot  ;  fiit.  je  clorai,  tu  cloras,  etc.  ; 
cond.  je  clorais,  tu  clorais,  etc.  ;  and  the  imp.  sing,  clos. 

Declare,  to  disclose,  enclore,  to  enclose,  are  defective  in 
the  same  tenses  as  clore ;  but  forclore,  to  debar,  a  law 
term,  is  only  used  in  the  inf.  and  part.  past,  forclos. 

Eclore,  to  be  hatched,  as  birds,  or  to  blow  like  a  flower,, 
has  onl)’-  these  forms  ;  inf.  eclore ;  part.  past,  eclos  ;  ind... 
pres,  il  eclot,  ils  eclosent  ;  fut.  il  eclora,  ils  ecloront  ;  cond.. 
il  eclorait,  ils  ecloraient  ;  and  the  suhj.pres.  qu’il  eclose, 
qu’ils  eclosent.  But  its  compound  tenses,  which  are 
formed  with  etre,  are  much  used. 


CoNCLURE,  to  conclude. 

Part.  pres,  concluant — Past,  conclu. 

Ind.  pres,  conclus,  conclus,  conclut,  conclu-ons, — cz, — ent, 

Imperf.  concluais — Pret.  conclus — Fut,  conclurai. 

Cond.  conclurais — Imper.  conclus — Subj.  pres,  conclue. 

Imperf.  conclusse, 

Exclurc,  to  exclude  ;  is  conjugated  like  conclure,  except 
that  it  has  two  participles  past,  exclu,  e,  cxclus,  e. 
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Croire,^  believe. 

Part.  pres,  croyant — Past.  cru.  I 

IxD.  pres,  crois,  crois,  croit,  croyons,  croycz,  Croient; 

Imperf.  croyais — Pret.  crus — Fut.  croirai — Cond.  ctoirais, 

Imper.  crois,  croie,  croyons,  croyez,  croient. 

Imperf.  crusse 

it  has  no  derivative  but  accroire,  which  •is  only  used 
with  faire,  as  :  faire  accroire  or  en  faire  accroire^  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  credulity  ;  and  s'en  faire  accroire  to  be  self-con¬ 
ceited. 


EXERCISE. 

Seated  under  the  shade  of  palm-trees,  they  milked  their 
Assis  a  art.  palmier  pi.  traire  ind-2 

goats  and  ewes,  and  merrily  drank  that  nectar, 

c/icwe  f.  pi.  pron.  brcbis  f.  pi.  avec  joie  2  ind-2  1  m. 

which  (was  renewed)  every  day.  Would  they  drink 
se  renouvelcr  ind-2  art.  pi.  boire  cond- 1 

their  wine  iced  '?  This  window  does  not  close  well ;  when  you 
d,  la  glace  f. 

have  made  some  alterations  (in  it),  it  will  close  better.  He 
ind-8  2  3  reparation  f.  4  y  \  mieux 

had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes,  when  the  noise  which  they  made 
d  peine  ind-6  *  art.  que  que  on  ind-3 

at  his  door,  awoke  him.  Have  they  not  enclosed  the  suburbs 
d  reveiller  ind-3  on  faubourg 

within,  the  city  1  Will  you  enclose  your  park  with  a  wall, 
m.  pi.  ville  f.  pare  de  mur  ra. 

or  a  hedge  1  Put  the  eggs  of  those  silk-worms  in  the 
pr.  haiei.  metiez  tew/ m.  pi.  ver-d~soie  m.  ^\.  a 

sun,  that  they  may  hatch.  Those  flowers  just  blown 
soleil  m.  sub-1  nouvellement 

exhale  the  sweetest  fragrance.  When  did  they  conclnde  this 
repandre  doux  parfum  m.  ind-4 

treaty  1  His  enemies  managed  so  well,  that  he  was  unanimously 
traite  m.  faire  ind-3  ind-3  unanimement 

excluded  from  the  company.  Did  you  think  me  capable  of  so 
compagnie  f.  croire  ind-1 

black  an  act  “I  He  possesses  some  kind  of  knowledge  ;  but 
noir  2  trait  m.  1  avoir  espece  savoir 

(not  so  much  as  he  thinks). 
il  s^en  fait  trop  accroire, 

146.  BRANCH  V.  Joindre. 

Poindre,  to  pierce,  to  peep,  to  dawn,  has  only  besides 
the  infinitive  il  pointy  il  poindra^ 
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14*7.  GENERAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  CONJUGATION. 

Ths  following  Tables,  which  exhibit  at  one  view  all  the 
primitive  tenses,  both  of  the  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  and 
most  of  the  defective,  with  references  to  the  pages  where  the 
other  tenses  are  to  be  found,  will,  it  is  presumed,  prove  use¬ 
ful  to  those  who  will  consult  them. 


TABLE  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  TENSES  OF  THE 
FOUR  REGULAR  CONJUGATIONS. 


INFIN. 

PARTICIPLES. 

INDICATIVE 

PRESENT. 

PART.  PRES 

PART.  PAST. 

IND.  PRES. 

IND.  PRETERIT 

FIRST  CONJUGATION. 


Parler  j  ParL/z^  |  Parle  (  Jepark 

SECOND  CONJUGATION. 
FIRST  BRANCH.  Puniv. 
Punir  {  Punis5a7i^  |  Puni  ]  Jepunis 

SECOND  BRANCH.  Seiitir, 


1  Jeparlai  1  137 


1  Je  punh  I  147 


Sen^zV 

Sen^z^zz^ 

Sen/z 

Je  sens 

Je  sen^zs 

Menhir 

M.Qnla7ib 

Men/z 

Je  mens 

Je  mentis 

Se  repen^tr 

Se  repentzzzz^ 

Repen^z 

Je  me  repens 

Jezzze  repen^zs 

Par^ir 

PdiXtant 

Paxti 

Je  pars 

Je  par^zs  } 

Sor^zr 

‘^ortant 

Sor/z 

Je  sors 

Je  soTtL<! 

Doivzzzr 

\yoxnicmt 

Dorz/zz 

Je  dors 

Je  dorzzzz's 

SeryzV 

S)cxvant 

Seruz 

Je  sers 

Je  ser  vis 

i.147 


THIRD  BRANCH.  Ouvri'l\ 


OxLvrc 

OSrir 

SouiT/"ir 


Oxxvrant 

OiXrant 

Souffrazi^ 


O  avert 

O^iert 

SouftV^ 


J’ouvre 
J’off''e 
Je  souffr^ 


J’ouvm 
J’offm 
Je  souffm 


147 


FOURTH  BRANCH.  Tenir. 


Tenir 

Ve/iir 

Tenant 

Yenomt 

Temt 

Yenu 

Je  tiezzs 

Je  viezzs 

Je  tins 

Je  vz/zs 

1  147 

FIFTH  BRANCI 

I.  Courir. 

Cowir 

1  Ooarant 

1  Courzz 

1  Je  cours 

Je  courzzs 

1  147 

THIRD  CONJUGATION. 

Recevvir 

Devoir 

Recsmzzi^ 

Devant 

Reezz 

Dfz 

Je  Tccois 

Je  dtzzs 

Je  re^zz^s 

Je  dus 
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INFIN. 

PARTICIPLES 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

PART.  PRES. 

PART.  PAST. 

IND.  PRES. 

IND.  PRETERIT. 

FOURTH  CONJUGATION. 


FIRST  BRANCH.  Reudl'C. 


Repandrc 

Repand«7i^  Repandw 

Je  repands 

!Je  repandts 

Rendre 

Rendant 

Rendit 

Je  rends 

Je  rendis 

Fondre 

Fondant 

Fonda 

Je  fonds 

Je  fondis 

Pondre 

Pondant 

Ponda 

Je  ponds 

Je  pond?'s 

Repondrc 

Reponda7i^  Repondn 

Je  reponds 

Je  repondis 

Tondre 

T  oxidant 

[Ton  da 

Je  tonds 

Je  tondz’s 

Perdre 

Pexdant 

Perdii 

Je  perds 

Je  perdis 

Mord^’g 

Morda?ii( 

jMorda 

Je  mords 

Je  mordzs 

Tord/'g 

Torda7i^ 

,  Tor  da 

Je  tords 

Je  tordzs 

SECOND  BRANCH.  Plaire. 


Plairg 

Plaisant 

?Ia 

Je  plazs 

Taire 

Taisant 

Ta 

Je  tazs 

Je  p]?i5 
Je  Ucs 


THIRD  BRANCH.  PaTClUre. 


I 


156 


Parat^rg 

Paxaissant 

Para 

Je  parafs 

Je  paras 

Croilre 

Cxoissaiit 

Cra 

Je  cxois 

Jecras  \ 

Connaitre 

Com\aissa7it 

Conna 

Jeconnazs 

Jeconnas  j 

Repaz^z'g 

Repaissaa^ 

Repzt 

Jcrepa/s 

Je  reptis  J 

FOURTH  BRANCFi.  Reduire, 


156 


Reduirg 

Rednisaa^ 

Reduii 

Je  reduis 

Instrui/g 

Instruisaa^ 

Instrui^ 

J’  instruis 

FIFTH  BRANCH. 

Craindre, 

Craindrg 

Cxddgnant 

Craia^ 

do  craias 

Peindrg 

Poignant 

Point 

Je  pcizis 

Joindz'g 

doignant 

doint 

Je  Joi?zs 

Je  reduisM 
J’  intruisfs 


Je  cxbignis 
Je  Yicignis 
Jejoi^?MS 


150 


156 


148.  PRIMITIVE  TENSES  OF  THE  IRREGULAR 
AND  DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 

FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

'Aller  I  Allant  |  Alle  |  Je  vais  |  J’allai  176 


SECOND  CONJUGATION. 
FIRST  BRANCH.  Pwiir. 


Fleurir 

|Hair 

G^eir* 


Fleurissant 

Florissant 

Fleuri 

Je  fleuris 

Haisant 

Hai 

Je  hais 

Giaant 

11  git 

Je  fleuris 
Je  hais 
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INFIN. 

PARTICIPLES. 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT, 

PART.  PRES. 

PART.PAST. 

IND.  PRES, 

IND.  PRETERIT. 

SECOND  branch.  Seutir. 


Bouillir 

Bouillant 

Bouilli 

Je  bou3 

Je  bouillis"! 

Ebouillir 

Ebouilli 

Faillir 

Faillant* 

Failli 

Je  faux* 

Je  faillis 

Defaillir 

Defailli 

Nous  defail- 

J^defaillis 

lons 

Fair 

Fuyant 

Fui 

.Te  fuis 

Je  fuis 

Mourir 

Mourant 

Mort 

Je  meura 

Je  mourus  ' 

Acquerir 

Acquerant 

Acquis 

J’acquiera 

J ’acquis 

Conquerir 

Conquerant 

Conquis 

Je  conquiers 

Je  conquis 

Ouir 

Oyant* 

Oui 

J’ouis 

Vetir 

Vetant 

Vein 

Je  vets 

Je  vetis 

Revetir 

Revetant 

Revetu 

Je  revets 

Je  revetis 

THIRD  BRANCH. 

Ouvrir. 

Cucillir 

Cueillant 

Cueilli 

Je  cueille 

Je  cueillis  1 

Saillir 

Saillant 

Sailli 

11  saille 

II  saillit  > 

Tressaillir 

Tressaillant 

Tressailli 

Je  tressaille 

Je  tressaillis  3 

THIRD  CONJUGATION. 
Recevoir, 


Avoir 

Ayant 

Eu 

Ravoir 

Choir 

Chu 

Dechoir 

Dechu 

Echoir 

Echeant 

Echu 

Falloir 

Fallu 

Mouvoir 

Mouvant 

Mu 

Promouvoir 

Promu 

Pleuvoir 

Pleuvant 

Plu 

Pouvoir 

Pouvant 

Pu 

Savoir 

Sachant 

Su 

Seoir* 

Seyant 

Seoir* 

Scant 

Sis 

Asseoir 

Asseyant 

Assis 

Surseoir 

Sursis 

Voir 

Voyant 

Vu 

Prevoir 

Prevoyant 

Prevu 

Pourvoir 

Pourvoyant  iPourvu 

Valoir 

Valant 

Valu 

Vouloir 

Voulant 

Voulu 

J’ai 

J’eus  ^ 

>184 

Je  dechois 

Je  dechus 

11  echoit 

J’echus  J 

11  faut 

11  fallut 

173 

Je  meus 

Je  mus 

11  pleut 

Je  proraus*  ' 
II  plut 

Je  puis 

Jc  pus 

Je  sais 

11  sied 

Je  sus 

18^ 

J’assieds 

Je  sursois 

J’assis 

Je  sursis 

a 

18£ 

Je  vois 

Je  vis 

Je  prevois 

Je  previs 

Je  pourvois 

Je  pourvus 

Je  vaux 

Je  valus 

Jc  veux 

Je  voulus  J 

N.B.— The  fcrmB  marked  with  an  astoriek  are  ratbor  obsolote. 
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INFIN. 

PARTICIPLES. 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

PART.  PRES. 

PART.  PAST. 

’ 

IND.  PRES. 

IND.  PRETERIT. 

FOURTH  CONJUGATION. 
FIRST  BRANCH.  Rcndre. 


Resoudre 

Soudre 

Resolvant 

Soivant 

Elesous,  -lu 

Je  resous 

Je  resol  us 

Absoudre 

iAbsolvaiit 

Absous 

J’absous 

Dissoudre 

Dissolvant 

Dissous 

Je  dissous 

Coudre 

Sourdre 

jCousant 

i 

Cousu 

Je  couds 

11  sourt 

Je  cousis 

Mettre 

iMettant 

Mis 

Je  mets 

Je  mis  ^ 

Moudre 

jMouiant 

Moulu 

Je  mouds 

Je  moulus 

Prendre 

iPrenant 

Pris 

Je  prends 

Je  pris 

Rompre 

iRompant 

Rompu 

Je  romps 

Je  rompis 

Suivre 

jSuivant 

Suivi 

Je  suis 

Je  suivis  j 

S’ensuivre 

S’ensuivant 

Ensuivi 

11  s’ensuit 

11  s’ensuivit  j 

Vaincre 

V^ain  quant 

Vaincu 

Je  vaincs 

Jo  vainquis  t 

Battre 

Battant 

Battu 

Je  bats 

Je  battis  I 

Eire 

jEtant 

Ete 

Je  suis 

Je  fus 

Vivre 

;  Vivant 

j  Vecu 

Je  vis 

Je  vecus 

19  ) 
a 

194 


GECOND  BRANCH.  Plaire. 


Braire 

11  brait 

Faire 

Faisant 

Fait 

Je  fais 

Traire 

T  ray  ant 

Trait 

Je  trai^ 

Jc  fia 


130 

191 


195 


THIRD  BRANCH.  ParaUre. 


Naitre 

Naissant 

Ne 

Je  nais 

Renaitre 

Renaissant 

Jo  renais 

Paitre 

Paissant 

Pu 

Je  pais 

Je  naquisi  J 
Jerenaquis*  >195 


FOURTH  BRANCH,  Reduive. 


Bruirc 

Bruyant 

1 

Luire 

Luisant  j 

Lui 

Je  luis  j 

Is  u  ire 

Nuisant 

Nui 

Je  nuis 

Je  nuisis  ■ 

Confire 

Confisant 

Confit 

Je  confis 

Je  confis 

Suffire 

Suffisant 

Suffi 

Je  suffis 

Je  suflis 

Circoncire 

Circoncisant 

Circoncis 

Je  circoncis 

Je  circoncis 

Dire 

Disai'it 

Dit 

Je  dis 

Je  dis 

Mcdire 

Medisant 

Medit 

Je  medis 

Je  medis 

Maudire 

Maudissant 

M  audit 

Je  maud  is 

ie  maudis 

Ecrire 

Ecrivant 

Ecrit 

J’ecris 

J’ecrivis  ' 

Lire 

Lisant 

Lu 

Je  lis 

Je  lus 

Rire 

Riant 

Ri 

Je  ris 

Je  ris 

Frire 

Frit 

Je  fris 

Boire 

Buvant 

Bu 

Je  bois 

)c  bus 

Clore,clorre 

Clos 

Je  clos 

Conclure 

Concluant 

Conclus 

Je  conclus 

Je  conclus 

Eiclure 

Excluant 

Exclu  or  exclus  J’exclus 

J’exclus 

Croira 

Croyant 

Pm 

ijr  croiR 

Ja  crus 

197 

a. 
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INEIN. 

PARTICIPLES. 

INDICATIVE. 

1 

PRESENT. 

1 

Part  PRES.jPART.  PAST. 

1 

IND,  PRES, 

IND.  PRETERIT. 

FIFTH  BRANCH 

,  Craindre. 

Peindre  j 

1 

j  II  point 

1  1201 

N.  B.  The  derivatives,  which  are  not  in  this  Table,  will  be  found 
with  tlie  primitives,  to  which  we  have  given  references. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  PREPOSITIONS. 

149.  Prepositions,  so  called,  from  their 'being  prefixed  to 
the  nouns,  which  they  govern,  serve  to  show  the  relation 
which  exists  between  two  words.  Thus,  in  this  phrase, 
le  fruit  de  Varbre,  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  de  expresses  the 
relation  between  jfrwz/  and  arhre.  Likewise  in  this,  utile 
d  Vhomme^  useful  to  man  ;  d  shows  the  relation  between 
the  noun  homme  and  the  adjective  utile.  De  and  d  are 
yirepositions,  and  the  word  to  which  they  are  /;?'efixed,  is 
called  their  regi'inen.  ^  ; 

Prepositions  being  invariable  parts,  of  speech,  they  re¬ 
main  the  same  whatever  be  the  gender  and  number  of  the 
noun  which  they  precede. 

They  are  generally  divided  into  classes,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  relation  they  serve  to  express. 

Some  also  require  another  prepositioi]^^fter  them,  de  or  d, 
whilst  their  equivalents  in  English  do  not,  and  vice  versa. 

These  peculiarities  deserve  much  attention  and  will, 
therefore,  be  noticed  in  order. 

150.  PREPOSITIONS  DENOTING  PLJCE. 

.Chez.  11  esf  chez  son  pere,  he  is  at  the  house  of  \\\s 
father,  or  at  hm  father'’ s .  Jfous  sommes  chez  lui,  we  are  in 
his  house.  II  est  chez  lui,  he  is  at  home. 

Dans.  II  sc  promlne  dans  le  jardin  ;  he  is  walking  in 
the  garden. 

Devant.  II  est  toujours  devant  mes  yeux  ;  he  is 
always  before  my  eyes. 

Derrij-RE.  11  ne  regarde  jamais  derriere  lui  j  he 
n  ever  looks  behind  him. 
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Parmi.  Qiie  de  fous  parmi  les  homims !  how  many 
fools  among  men  ! 

Sous.  La  taiqn  vit  sous  ierre  ;  the  mole  lives  under 
ground. 

SuR.  II  a  le  chapeau  sur  la  tele  5  he  has  his  hat  on  (his 
head.) 

Vers.  Uaimant  se  tourne  vers  le  nord ;  the  loadstone 
point  towards  the  north. 

Outre.  Perce  d^ outre  en  outre  ;  through  and  through. 

EXERCISE. 

We  find  less  real  happiness  in  an  elevated  condition  than  in 
On  de  2  honhenr  1  2  f.  1. 

a  middling  state.  One  is  never  truly  at  peace  but  at  homo* 
vimjen  2  1  veritablement  tranquillc  quo  soi 

He  walked  before  me.  There  was  a  delightful  grove  behind 
marcher  ind-4  avoir  ind-2  2  bosquet  m.  1 

his  house.  Among-  (so  many)  different  nations,  there  is  not  one 

lant  de  2  I  y  en  avoir 

that  has  not  a  religious  worship.  Nature  displays  iier  riches 
sub-1.  ouUe  m.  1  art.  deploy er 

with  magnificence  under  the  torrid  zone.  Eternal  snows 

.  .  *  torride  3  f.  1  de  art.  3  5  f.  pi.  4 

*  r 

(arc  to  be  seen)  fnra  the  summit  of  the  Alps.  Toivards  the 
on  1  voir  ind-i  2  ■  :  somraet 

north,  nature  presents  a  gloomy  and  wild  a.spect. 

art,  triste  2  sauvage  3  aspect  m.  1. 

PREPOSITIONS  DENOTING  ORDER. 

Avant.  La  nouvelle  est  arrivSe  avant  le  courrier  ; 
news  is  come  Z»pjforetthe  courier. 

Apres.  II  est  trop  vain  pour  marcher  apres  les  autres  ; 
he  is  too  proud  to  walk'ufter  other  people- 

Entre.  Elle  a  son  enfant  entre  les  bras  ;  she  holds 
her  child  in  (for  between)  her  arms. 

Depuis.  Depuis  la  creation  jusqidd  nous,  from  the 
creation  to  the  present  time. 

Des.  Des  son  enfance\  from,  his  infancy;  des  sa 
source  ;  f  ro?n  its  source. 

EXERCISE. 

We  (were  up)  before  day-light,  (in  order  to)  enjoy  the 
se  lever  ind-G  art.  *  pour  jouir  de 

magnificent  spectacle  of  the  rising  sun.  After  such  great^ 
7rui.gnifique  2  — m.  1 .  levant  2  1  de  si 

faults,  it  only  remained  for  us  to  repair  them  (as  well  as 
tank  f.  pi.  m  rcster  imhH  2*  1  que  1  Sparer  2  1  de  noire 
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we  could).  Beticeen  those  two  mountains  is  a  deep  hollow 

‘pro fond  3  et  creux  2 

road.  Many  very  astonishing  events  (have  taken  place) 

cherriin  m  i  *  de  art.  2  4  3  s'est  passe  I 

within  these  ten  years.  IProm  iny  earliest  infancy  I  have  had  an 
depuis  *  art.  tendre  * 

abhorrence  for  falsehood. 
horrmr  de  art.  mensongem. 

PREPOSITIONS  DENOTING  UNION. 

Avec.  11  faut  savoir  avec  qui  on  se  lie,  vve  ought  to 
know  wifk  whom  we  associate. 

Durant.  Durant /«  guerre,  during  the  warj  durant 
Veie,  ditring  the  summer. 

■  Pendant.  Pendant  Vhiver,  in  winter  ;  pendant  la 
paix,  in  time  of  Peace.  This  preposition  denotes  a  dura¬ 
tion  more  limited  than  diirani. 

SuiVANT.  Je  me  deciderai  suivant  les  cir Constances, 

I  shall  determine  according  to  circumstances, 

Selon.  Le  sage  se  conduit  selon  les  maximes  de  la  rai^ 
son,  a  wise  man  acts  acordincr  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 

EXERCISE. 

WUh  wit,  politeness,  and  a  little  (readiness  to 

de  art.  pr.  art.  pen  de  prevenance 

oblige)  one  generally  \?ucceeds>  in  the  world.  We  are  fit  for 

reussir  on  propre  d  art. 

meditation  during  winter.  {In  the  course  of)  that  siege  the  com- 
fi  ‘  pendant  siege  m. 

mandant  of  the  city  made  some  very  successful  sallies. 

ind.-3  de  art.  r.  heureux  2  so7'tie  f.  pi.  1. 

Besides  the  exterior  advantages  of  figure  and  the  graces  of 

2  1  art.  art. 

depoitmcnt,  she  possesses  an  excellent  heart,  a  correct  judgment, 
viainticnm.  avoir  2  1  sam  2  jugevient  i 

and  a  kind  heart.  Always  act  according  to  the  maxims 

sensible  2  1  se  conduire  *  f.  pi. 

which  I  have  given  you. 

inenUpter  f.  pi. 

152.  PREPOSITIONS  DENOTING  OPPOSITION. 

CoNTRE.  Jeplaide  contre  lui,  I  plead  against  him. 
Malgre.  II  Fa  fait  malgre  moi,  he  has  done  li  in  spite 
0>f  me. 

Nonorstant.  Nonobstant  ce  qu^oji  lui  a  dit,  noUvifk- 
standmg  what  has  been  said  to  him.  I 
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EXERCISE. 

We  cannot  long  act  (contrary  to)  our  own  disposition 
savai?  cond-l  agir  conire  *  caracttre  m. 

notwithstanding  all  the  pains  we  take  to  disguise  it,  it  shews 

quo  pour  2  I  se  mon- 

itself,  and  betrays  us  on  many  occasions.  In  vain  wc 
trer  trahir  2  1  en  bien  de  art. 

dissemble  ;  in  spite  of  our-selves,  w-e  are  known  at  last. 
voir  beau  faire  on  7wus  co7mait  d  la  longue. 

153.  PREPOSITIONS  DENOTING  PRIVATION, 

SEPARATION. 

Sans.  Des  troupes  sans  chefs  ;  troops  without  coin- 
mamiers, 

Excepte.  Excepte  malheureux^  except  some 

wretclies. 

Hors.  Tout  est  perdu  hors  Vhonneur,  all  is  lost  save 
honour. 

Hormis.  Tons  sont  cntres  \\oxm.\^  mon  frere^iXxQj  are 
all  come  in  except  my  brother. 

EXERCISE. 

fHad  it  not  been  for)  your  care,  I  should  have  been  ignorant  all 
sans  pi.  un 

my  life.  All  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  except  a  few 

art.  t:res-pctit  novi- 

have  held  the  world  to  be  eternal.  All  laid  down  their 
ire  croire  *  *  rnetire  bas  * 

arms,  ezeejd  tw.o  regiments,  who  prefered  (making  their  way) 
^irt.  se  faire  jour 

through  the  enemy.  Every  thing  is  absurd  and  rkliculous  in 
<1X1  tr avers  de  pi . 

that  work,  except  a  chapter  or  two. 

154.  PREPOSITIONS  DENOTING  THE  END. 

Envers.  II  est  charitable  envers  hs  pauvres^  he  U 
charitable  to  the  poor. 

Touchant.  II  a  ecrit  touchant  crite  affaire^  he  has 
written  respecting  that  business. 

Pour.  ITtravaille  ])om  le  bien  public^  he  works  /or 
the  public  good. 

EXERCISF. 

I  have  written  to  you  concerning  that  business,  in  which  1  fake 

d  taqud’e 

s  2 
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the  most  lively  interest ;  and  as  1  know  your  benevolence  to- 
vif  2  1  cQiinaxire  l/ienveillaTice  f. 

wards  the  unfortunate,  I  (make  not  the  least  doubt)  that  you 

ne  douter  mdlement 

will  carefully  attend)  (to  it)  (not  so  much)  for  the  satisfac- 
ne  donner  tout  vos  sovis  sub-1  2  y  I  7noins 

tion  of  obliging  me,  as  /irr  the  pleasirre  of  justifying  innocence, 
inf-1  2  1  justifier  inf-1  art, 

and  confounding  calumny, 
pr.  confondre  art.  f, 

155.  PREPOSITIONS  DENOTING  CAUSE,  MEANS. 

Par.  11  Va  Jlechi  par  ses  prieres,  he  has  softened  him 
by  his  prayers. 

Moyehnant.  II  reussira  moyeiinant  vos  avis,  he  will 
succeed  by  means  of  your  counsels. 

Attend  u.  II  ne  peitt  partir,  attendu  les  vents  con- 
iraires,  he  cannot  sail  on  account  of  contrary  winds. 

EXERCISE. 

Is  there  any  man  that  has  never  been  softened  by  tears 
y  avoir  aucun  sub-1  fechh'  art, 

or  disarmed  by  submission  'I  Through  the  precautions  which 
7hi  desarnter  art.  que 

we  took  we  avoided  the  rocks  of  that  dangerous  coast.  Owing 
ind-3  ind-3  ecueilm.fi.  2  cuteLl 

to  the  bad  state  of  my  father’s  health,  I  sliall  not  travel  this 

2  1  voyager 

year. 
annee  f. 

1.56.  Tlic  prepositions  «,  t/c,  are  so  commonly  used 
in  French,  that  they  deserve  particular  attention. 

A  is  generally  used  to  express  several  relations,  destina¬ 
tion,  tendency,  place,  time,  situation,  etc.  being  often  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  various  other  prepositions  ,  Ex. — destination  -to  : 
abler  a  Londres,  to  go  to  London. — Tendency  -to,  toward  : 
courir  a  sa  perte,  to  hasten  to  one’s  ruin. — Aim  -to,  for: 
aspirer  a  la  gloire,  to  aspire  to  glory. — Residence  -at,  in  : 
etre  a  Rome,  to  be  at  Pome. — Time  -at :  a  midi,  at  twelve 
o’clock. — Concern  -on:  a  ce  sujet,  on  this  subject. — Man¬ 
ner  -vjit/i :  supplier  a  mains  jointes,  to  intreat  earnestly. — 
Means  -with:  peindre^^Vhuile,  to  paint  in,  or  ivith  oil ;  has 
a  trois  fils,  three  thread-stockings,  that  is,  ivith  three  threads. 
— Situation  -at,  ivith  :  etre  a  son  aise,  to  be  at  ease. — Pur¬ 
pose  -  for  :  line  table  a  manger,  a  dining  tabic. — Suitable- 
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ness  -for,  to :  hamme  a  reussir,  a  man  likely  to  succeed  : — 
desert,  crime  a  ne pas  pardonner,  a  crime  not  fobe  forgiven, 
etc. 

EXERCISE. 

Fathers  !  give  good  counsels,  and  still  better  examples 

de  encore  3  pr,  meilleur  I  3 

lo  your  children.  A  good  minister  only  aims  at  the  glory  of 

m  aspirer  que  d 

serving  his  country  well.  When  we  were  in  the  country  wc  de- 
inf-1  2  pays  3  1  ind-3  d  campagne  f.  con- 

voted  _  the  morning  to  study,  we  walked  at  noon 
sacrer 'md-2  matinee  i  art.  sc  pi'omener 'vi\d-2  midi 

and,  three  or  four  o’clock,  we  went  a  hunting,  or  fishing. 

heure  ind-2  art.  chasse  f.  pr  art.  peclie  f. 

Michal  A  ngelo  has  painted  (a  great  deal)  in  fresco.  It  is  a 
Michel  Ange  beaucoup  art.  frcsriue  f.  ce 

bed  ^oith  ivory  posts,  and  mahogany  feet.  That  man  Kith  his 
lit  m.  colonne  ciJivoire  pr.  pied  d’accajo^o  ^ 

gloomy  looks  and  surly  behaviour,  seems 

sombre  2  regani  m.  1  art  brusque  .  2  ifiainiisn  m.  1  pr.  art.  ne  sembie 

fit  only  to  serve  as  a  scarecrow. 
propre  que  de  *  epouvantail. 

De  is  generally  used  to  express  separation,  eociraciicn, 
possession,  apjmrtenance,  cause,  shift,  result,  etc.  and  sup¬ 
plies  the  place  of  several  prepositions,  as — from:  jeviens 
de  France,  I  come  from  France  5  dhin  bout  a  P outre,  from 
one  end  to  the  other. —  Of:  le  palais  du  roi,  the  palace  of 
the  king  j  les  facultes  de  Pame,  the  faculties  of  the  soul ; 
itn  homme  (P esprit,  a  man  ojf  talent.  In  a  partitive  sense — 
of :  moitiG  de,  quart  de,  etc.  the  half  of,  the  fourth  of,  etc.  : 
it  is  used  for  par — by :  il  est  aime  de  tout  le  monde,  he  is 
beloved  by  every  body  ;  for — through,  or  by,  etc.  :  rnourir 
defaim,  do  soif,  to  die  of  hunger,  o/tliirst :  on,  upon,  with  : 
vivre  de  fruits,  to  live  upon  fruit. —  On  account  of,  or  for : 
sauter  dejoie,  to  leap  /or  joy. 

EXERCISE. 

I  come  from  London,  where  I  have  spent  a  week  very  agreeably. 

ou  passe  Imit  jours 

From  one  end  of  the  horizon  to  tlie  other,  the  sky  was  covered 
bout  m.  m.  del  m.  ind-2 

Kith  thick  black  clouds.  The  marble  e/ Paros  is  not 

cpais2  et  noir  3  nua,ge  in.  pi.  1. 
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finer  than  that  which  we  get  from  Carrara.  Montaigne,  Mad.  de 
72  qui  710US  vient  Carr  arc. 

S6vigne,  and  la  Fontaine,  were  writers*?/  truly  original  ge- 

ind-2  de  art.  ccrivain  v.n  2  3  1 

nius.  One  half  of  the  terrestrial  globe  is  covered  with  water 
moitie  f.  terreslre  2  giobe  m.  1 

and  above  a  (third  part)  of  the  rest  is  uninhabited,,  either  through 
plus  de  tiers  m.  mkabile  ou  par 

extreme  heat,  or  through  excessive  cold.  In  that  happy 
u7i2  chaleur  L  \  im  —2  froidm  l.. 

retreat,  we  lived  on  the  milk  of  our  flocks,  and  the  delicious 
asile  ra.  ind-2  brebis  pr.  2 

fruits  of  onr  orchards. 

1  verger  m  pi. 

En  serves  to  mark  the  relations  of  time,  place,  situation, 
etc.  and  is  variously  expressed,  os  c^etait  en  hiver^  it  was 
during  winter  ;  tire  en  Angleterre,  to  be  in  England  ;  alter 
en  Italie,  to  go  into  Italy  ;  elle  est  en  bonne  sante,  she  is  ni 
good  health  ;  il  vaut  mieux  tire  en  paix^  qv/en  guerre,  it  is 
better  to  be  at  peace  than  at  war;  il  Pa  fait  en  haine  de 
lui,  he  did  it  out  of  hatred  to  him,  etc. 

EXERCISE. 

He  had  for  a  (long  while)  lived  in  France  ;  the  troubles 
3  *  depuis  1  *  long-teinps  2  vivre  ind-2 

which  agitated  that  fine  kingdom  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Swit- 
ind-4  rmjaume  m.  ind-4  de  se  rctirer  Suisse 

zerland,  whence  he  soon  after  went  to  Italy.  We  were 

ddow  3  12  se  rendre  ind-4  '  ind-2 

at  peace,  and  enjoyed  all  its  blessings,  when  ambi- 

pron.  gouler  ind-2  en  art.  charme  m.  art, 

tion  kindled  again  the  flames  of  war,  and  forced  us  to  put 
ralliiiner  ind-3  feu  s.  art.  ind-3  de  inettre 

our  frontiers  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  savage  is  ahnost  con- 
frontihre  f.  pi.  *  presque  tou~ 

tinually  at  war*,  he  cannot  remain  at  rest.  He  has  acted  on 
jours  2W7ivoir  en  repos  ’  daTi^s 

this  occasion,  like  a  great  man. 
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157.  The  adverb  is  a  word  wliich  is  generally  placed 
after  the  verb  to  express  where,  when,  and  how  the  action 
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is  or  was  done.  Vous  chantez  bien^  you  sing  well  ;  il  por- 
ti?'a  demain,  he  will  set  out  to-morrow,  etc.  It  is  often  also 
joined  to  an  adjective,  coupled  with  etre  ;  il  est  vraiment 
digne  d’amitie^  he  is  truly  deserving  of  friendship. 

Remark.  There  are  adjectives  which  are  sometimes 
used  as  adverbs,  as,  il  chante  juste,  he  sings  right ;  elle 
ckaute  faux,  she  sings  out  of  tune ils  ne  voient  pas  clair, 
they  do  not  see  clear;  cette  jieur  sent  bo7i,  this  flower  has  a 
pleasant  smell,  etc.  The  adjectives,  jws/e,  yWa?,  clair  and 
bon,  here  supply  the  place  of  adverbs. 

Adverbs  are  of  different  kinds. 

The  most  numerous  are  those  which  express  manner, 
and  are  formed  from  adjectives,  in  the  following  manner. 

158.  When  the  adjective  ends,  in  the  masculine,  with  a 
vowel,  the  adverb  is  formed  by  adding  ment :  as,  modesie- 
ment,  modestly  ;  poli-ment,  politely  ;  inglnu-ment,  inge¬ 
nuously,  etc. 

Exceptions.  Impuni  indk.es  impunement,  unh  traitre, 
traitreusement. 

The  following  six  take  e  close  before  -ment,  instead  of  the 
e  mute  which  is  in  the  adjective. 


aveuglement 

commodement 

incomniodeinent 


blindly 
comma  diously 
incoiihmodAo  u  sly 


conformement 

enorrnemcnl 

opiniatrement 


conformably 

enormously 

obstinately 


159.  When  the  adjective  ends  with  a  consonant,  in  the 
masculine,  the  adverb  is  formed  from  the  feminine  termina- 
tioUj  by  adding  ment ;  as,  grand,  grandement,  greatly  , 
franc,  franchement,  frankly  ;  naif,  naivement,  artlessly,  etc. 
Observe  that  the  adverbs, 

follement  foolishly  bellement  softly 

mollement  'effeminately  nouvellement  newly 


Are  to  be  considered  as  coming  from  the  adjectives  fol,  mol,  btl, 
nouvel,  and  accordingly  belong  to  the  foregoing  rule. 


Exceptions.  Geniil,  makes  gentiment,  prettily^ 


The  following  eighth  adverbs. 


communSment  commonly 

confusement  confusedly 

diffusement  diffusedly 

expressement  expressly 


importunement  importunately 
obscurement  obscurely 
precisement  precisely 
profondement  deeply 


take  before  ment  the  e  close  instead  of  the  e  mute,  which  is 
in  the  feminine  of  the  adjectives,  from  which  they  are  de¬ 
rived. 
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Rem.  The  six  follovviug  adverbs  are  not  derived  from 
adjectives. 


comment  how 

incessamment  presently 

notamment  especially 


profusemont  lavishly 
nuitamment  by  night 
scicjnment  knowingly 


Adjectives  ending  in  ant,  ent,  form  their  adverbs  by 
changing  them  into-mmenf,  as  consta~nt,  const a-wment, 
constantly  ;  eloqiie-nt,  eloque-mmmt .  Except  lent  and 
present,  the  only  two  of  this  class,  that  follow  the  159th  rule, 
and  make  lentement,  presentement, 

160.  Most  adverbs  denoting  manner,  and  a  few  others, 
have  the  three  degrees  of  comparison,  as  profondement, 
aussi,  plus,  or  moins  profondement,  for  hien,  or  tres-pro~ 
fondement,  and  le qdus  profondement. 


The  following  degrees  of  comparison  are  irregular. 


Positive. 

bien  ^oell 
mal  bad 
pcu  little 


Comparative 

mieux  better 
pis  worse 
nioins  less 


Superlative. 

le  mieux  the  best 

le  pis  the  worst 

le  moins  the  least 


EXERCISE. 

Hourclaloue  and  Masillon  have  hotli  spoken  very  eloqacvJ.ly 

Vun  et  V autre 

on  evangelical  truths ;  but  the  former  has  pruicipally  (pro- 
evangelique  2  Kxi.  1  se  pro- 

posed  to  himsclt)  to  convince  the  mind;  the  latter  haa  generally 
poser  ind-4  dc  convaincre 

had  in  view  to  touch  the  heart.  Several  of  la  Bruyere’s  cha- 
en  vue  de  art  2  1 

racters  are  as  finely  drawn  as  they  arc  delicately  expressed.  Buf- 
finement  trace.  *  * 

foil  is  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  last  century  ;  he  thinks  deeply, 

2  sieclem.l. 

describes  forcibly,  and  expresses  himself  (with  dignity).  Cor- 
fortement,  noblement 

neille  and  Racine  are  the  two  best  French  tragic  poets  ;  the  pieces 

tragique  2  1  f 

of  the  former  arc  strongly  but  incorrectly  written  ;  tliose  of  the  lat- 

2  ■  3  1 

ter  are  more  regularly  beautiful,  more  purely  expressed,  and  more 

beau 

delicately  conceived. 
pense 
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161.  There  are  likewise  various  other  sorts  of  adverbs  : 


Of 


Affirmation,  as  certes,  certainly  ;  oui,  yes. 

'Consent,  ..  soiL  he  it  so  ]  valontiers,  willingly. 

Doubt,  . .  j>cut‘Hre  que,  perhaps. 

Denial,  . .  non  7ie,  7ie-pas,  7ie-point,  no,  not. 

Order,  . .  preniilremeni.,  first :  aecondenient,  2dly,  etc. 

or  ..  D^abord,  at  fir.st;  e7isuite,  api'es,  afterwards. 

Rank.  ..  Avant,  miparava7it,  before. 


EXERCISE. 

Certahily,  either  I  am  mistaken,  or  the  business  passed  (in 
ou  se  tromper  sc  passer  ind'-4 

that  manner).  Do  you  think  that  he  listens  willmgly  to  this  pro- 

amsi  penser  ecoider  * 

posal  ?  Have  you  ever  read  in  Racine  the  famous  scene  of  Phoedra's 

f.  Phedre  2 

delirium  'I  Yes,  I  have  read  it,  and  I  own  it  is  one  of  the 
art.  delire  m.  1  hie  la  avouer  que  ce 

finest  of  the  French  theatre.  Perhaps  you  will  discover,  on  a  se- 
2  m.  1  da7is 

perusal  of  la  Fontaine’s  fables,  beauties  which  you 

lecture  f.  2  art.  1  de  art.  f.  pi.  que 

have  not  perceived  at  first  Will  you  have  some  'I  No.  Will 

'  aperques  d'ahord  2  \  *  e7i  \  3 

you  7wt  have  some  1  The  man  who  (is  willing)  to  do  good  is 
4  15  *  671 2  vouloir  *  *  art.  bien  m. 


not  stopped  by  any  obstacle.  I  will  pay  him  what  1  owe, 
arrele  aucun  lid  ce  que  lui 

but  7iot  all  at  once. 

71071  pas  d  art.  /ois  f. 

162.  Of — place,  or  distance, 

Ou,  where  ;  id,  here  ;  Id,  there. 

Degd,  on  this  side  ;  de  Id,  on  that  side ;  parlcut,  every 
where. 

Pr^,  proche,  near,  nigh  j  loin,  far,  etc. 


EXERCISE. 

We  ought  ji7'si  to  avoid  doing  evil ;  afterwards  we  ought 
falloir  ind-1  *  de  inf-1  art.  ^  -  * 

to  do  good.  Read  books  of  instruction  first,  and  afiierTJcards 
*  art.  1  art.  3  4  2 

you  may  proceed  lo  tliosc  of  enterttunment.  If  you  will  (go 
*  passer  ind-7  72  agrcriic7ib  vouloir  s'en 

away),  settle  first  what  is  to  be  done.  The  painter  had 
allrr  reglcr  auvaravani  ce  que  falloir  *  *  juf-l 


(brought  together)  in  the  same  picture,  several  different  objects  : 
rassembkr  un  tableau  2  1 

here,  a  troop  of  Bacchantes ;  thei'e,  a  troop  of  young  people  ;  here, 
Bacchante  gens 

a  sacrifice  ;  there,  a  disputation  of  philosophers.  Sesostris  carried 

dispute  pousser 

his  conquests  farther  than  Alexander  did  afterwards.  Call 
inJ-4  conquHe  7z^’ind-4  depuis  passer 

upon  your  cousin  ;  he  lives  near  here,  I  cannot  see  that,  if  I 
chez  hger  2  id  1  savoir  cond-i 

am  not  near  it.  When  he  knew  where  he  was,  he  be- 
ind-1  aupd  *  quand  savoir  ind-3  ind-2  com- 

gan  to  fear  the  consequence  of  his  imprudence.  Contem- 
men-cer  ind-3  d  suite 

plate  {at  a  distance')  lofty  mountains,  if  you  wish  to  behold 

de  loin  art.  haul  f.  vouloir  *  decouvrir 

prospects  ever  varied  and  ever  new. 
de  art.  site  m. 

263.  Some  express  the  present,  as,  maintenant,  now  ;  d  ' 
present,  at  present ;  actuellemenf,  this  moment,  etc. 

— the  past,  as,  hier,  yesterday  ;  avant-hier,  the  clay  be¬ 
fore  yesterday  ;  autrefois,  formerly,  etc.  : 

— the  future,  as,  demain,  to-morrow,  apres-deinain,  the  i 
day  after  to-morrow,  etc.  | 

— indeterminate  time,  as,  souvent,  often  ;  d"^ ordinaire,  , 
generally;  quelquefois,  sometimes;  matin,  early;  tot; 
soon  ;  tard,  late,  etc.  ’ 

EXERCISE. 

I  have  finished  the  work  you  prescribed  me  ;  what  do  you 
achever  que  ordwiiner  ind-6  que  ] 

wish  me  to  do  now  7  Formerly,  education  was  neglected,  ! 
vouloir  que  je  *  subj-1  j 

it  is  'iwio  (very  much)  attended  to  ;  it  is  (to  be  hoped)  that  i 
on  *  4  beaucoup  3  s’occuper  2  enl  falloir  espercr  [ 

new  views  will  be  adopted  soo7i.  They  grieved  | 

on  de  3  4  adopter  ind-7  1  2  on  s'affiiger  ind-8  j 

(at  it)  yesterday  ;  now,  they  laugh  (at  it) ;  to-niorrcnv,  it  will  j 
en  1  aujoitrdfhui  rire  2  en  1  07i  2  *  \ 

no  longer  (be  thought)  of.  It  is  one  of  those  accidents  which  | 
‘ne  plus  3  penser  ind-7  2y  \  dost  j 

it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  avoid.  The  evening  air  incommoded  ) 

de  serein  m.  ind-4  || 

f 

me  (very  much)  ;  I  shall  not  {in  futurei)  walk  so  late.  .Bude  I, 

Aistyrmois  se  prmnener  wai-  | 
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and  coarse  criticism  generally  (does  greater  injury) 
homiete  2  grassier  Znn  f.  1.  nuireplus 

to  the  person  who  indulges  himself  in  it,  than  to  him  who  is 

se  pernietire  2  *  la  \  celle  2 

the  object  (of  it.) 

3  en  1 


164.  Some  express  quantity  ;  as,  pen,  little,  assez, 
enough  ;  trap,  too  much  ;  heaucoup,  much,  very  much  ; 
ta7it,  so  much,  etc.  See  rule  105. 

165.  Others  express  comparison  ;  plus,  more  ;  moins, 
less  ;  aussi,  also  ;  autant,  as  much,  etc. 

EXERCISE. 


There  are  many  people  who  have  pretentions  j  but  very  fexo 
y  avoir  beaucoup  de  *  *  d 

who  have  such  as  are  well  founded.  To  embellish  a  subject 
en  sub-1  *  *  *  *  de  fonde  f.  pi.  2  3 

too  mnehj  frequently  betrays  a  want  of  judgment  and  taste.  One 
1  souvent  etre  faute 

very  often  experieuccs  disgust  in  the  midst  of  the  most  riotous 
trouver  art,  ennui  d  brmjant  2 

pleasures.  She  is  a  giddy  and  thoughtless  woman,  who  speaks 
1  ce  leger  2  inconsequent  2  1 

much  and  reflects  little.  She  has  so  much  kindness  in  her,  that  it 
refiechir  de  bonte  *  * 

is  impossible  not  to  love  her.  These  stuffs  are  beautiful ;  conse- 
de  ne  pas  etoffe  f.  aussi 

quently  are  dear.  This  book  has  merit ;  but  there  are 

elles  couter  cher.  du  y  en  avoir 

others  as  good.  If  he  has  done  that,  I  can  do  (as  much).  She 
*  de  en  autant 

is  six  years  younger  than  her  brother.  Nobody  is  more  inte- 
avoir  de  moins  ne 


rested  than  you  are  (in  the  success)  of  the  affair.  You  do 

*  d  ce  que  1  reusir  subj-1  3  *  2 

not  offer  enough  for  this  garden ;  give  something  more.  The  more 
offrir  de  1 

ignorant  we  are,  the  less  we  (believe  ourselve.=,  so. 

4  on  ^3  *  croire  VUre 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  CONJUNCTIONS. 

166.  The  conjunction  is  a  word  which  serves  to  con¬ 
nect  words  or  sentences,  as,  II  pleure  et  n't  en  meme 
temps^  he  cries  and  laughs  at  the  same  time  ;  the  word  ei 
unites  the  first  sentence,  il  pleure^  with  the  second,  il  rit. 
Likewise  in  Pierre  et  Paul  rientf  Peter  and  Paul  laugh  ;  the 
word  et  unites  these  two  sentences  into  one,  Pierre  rit  and 
Paul  rit. 

167.  There  are  different  kinds  of  conjunctions. 

,  Conjunctions  are  of  different  kinds,  and  serve  to  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes. 

1st.  To  unite  two  sentences  or  .two  words,  the  same 
affirmation,  or  under  the  same  negation,  et  is  used  for  the 
affirmation,  and  m,  neither,  nor,  for  the  negation. 

2ndly.  To  denote  an  alternative,  or  distinction,  ou  either, 
or ;  soit  que,  whether,  or ;  tantbt^  sometimes,  etc. 

3rdly.  To  restrict  an  idea  ;  5? non,  but,  except ;  quoique, 
encore  que^  though,  although  ;  d  moins  que,  unless,  till. 

EXERCISE. 

Gold  and  silver  are  metals  less  useful  than  iron.  To 
art,  art.  de  art.  art. 

listen  with  joy  to  n  slanderer,  and,  to  applaud  him,  is  to  cherish 
*  medisanl  *  lui  c'est  *  rechauffer 

the  serpent  who  .stings, ,  that  iho  may  sting  more  effectually.  I 
piqncr  afin  que  plus  surement. 

like  neither  flatterers  nor  the  wicked,  Those  who  have  never 
Tie  iiatteur  pi. 

suffered,  know  nothing ;  they  know  neither  good  nor 

savoir  nc  connaxtre  art.  bicTi  pi. 

evil.  You  may  choose  either  a  happy  mediocrity,  or  a 
art.  maX  pi.  avoir  d  chosir  de  f.  de 

sphere  more  elevated,  but  exposed  to  many  dangers.  He  is  an 
f.  bicn  de  art.  ce 

inconsistent  man ;  he  is  sometimes  of  one  opinion,  and  soxnetimes 
inconsequent  2  1  tantot  avis 

af  another.  I  have  (nothing  more)  to  say  to  you,  only  that  I 
ne  autre  choose  sino'n  que 

will  have  it  so.  1  shall  not  yet  pass  to  the  perusal  of  the 
vouloir  2  *  le  1  *  encore  lecture  f. 

BUthoraof  the  second  class,  uriless  you  advise  me  to  it, 

ordrem.  «•(?  subd  * 
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4thly.  To  express  conviction,  but;  cependant,  yet 
nevertheless ;  neanmoins,  for  all  that,  however  ;  pourtant, 
however,  though  ;  toutefois,  bien  que^  although. 

5thly.  To  express  a  condition  ;  si^  if;  sinon  que^  except 
that :  pourvu  que,  save  that,  d  condition  que,  on  condition 
that. 

To  express  consent ;  d  la  verite^  indeed ;  d  la  bonne  heure^ 
very  well. 

7thly,  To  explain  :  savcdr^  c‘’est-d-dire,  viz.  that  is  to  say  ; 
comme ,  as. 

EXERCISE. 

The  serpent  bites ;  it  ia  only  a  bite ;  bid  from  this  bite 

de  ne  que  morsure 

venom  communicates  itself  to  the  whole  body ;  the  slanderer 
vmin 

speaks ;  it  is  but  a  word ;  bid  tliis  word  resounds  every 
ce  lie  que  parole  f.  retentir 

^vhere.  (That  is)  certainly  a  superb  picture ;  mvertheUss^  there 
voila  tableau 

is  some  incorrectness  in  the  design.  Although  Homer,  according 

incorrection  pi.  dessin 

to  Horace,  slumbers  (at  times),  ho  is  nevertheless  the 

sommeiller  sub-1  quelquefois  ce  n'en  est  pas  moins 

first  of  all  poets.  You  will  Bucceed,  provided  you  act  with 
art.  reussir  pourvu  que  agir  sub-1 

vigour.  We  have  within  us  two  faculties  seldom  united,  viz: 

en  art. 

imagination  and  judgmenL 
art. 

8thly.  To  express  relation,  or  parity  ;  coTWTwe,  as  ;  ainsf, 
thus,  so  :  de  meme^  as,  just  as  ;  ainsi  que,  as  ;  autant  que, 
as  much  as  ;  si  que,  as,  etc. 

9thly.  To  express  augmentation,  d^ailleurs,  besides,  fur¬ 
thermore. 

For  diminution,  au  moins,  du  moins,  pour  le  moins,  at 
least. 

lOthly.  To  express  the  cause,  or  the  reason  of  a  thing  ; 
car,  for ;  comme,  as  ;  parce  que,  because  ;  puisque,  since  ; 
pour  que,  that,  in  order  that,  etc. 

EXERCISE. 

The  most  beautiful  flowers  last  but  a  moment:  thus,  human 

ne  durer  que  2 
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life  passes  away.  The  (greatest  part)  of  mankind  have,  like 
art.  3  1  *  phipart  f.  art.  homme  pi. 

plants,  hidden  qualities,  which  chance  discovers, 

art.  cache  2  de  art.  proprieie  f.  1  art.  hasard  Jaire  decouvrir. 

Mad.  de  Sevigne’s  letters  are  models  of  elegance,  simpli- 

2  art.  f.  1  de  art.  pr. 

city,  and  taste ;  besides,  they  are  replete  with  interesting  anecdotes. 

pr.  plein  de  2  f.  1. 

Nothing  is  more  entertaining  than  history;  besides,  nothing  is 
*  de  avLUsant  art.  * 

more  instructive.  Circumstances  make  us  known  to  others, 
de  art.  occasion  pi.  faire  connaitre 

and  still  more  to  ourselves.  I  shall  always  advise  you  to  take 
encore  conseiller  de 

the  ancients  as  your  guide,  at  least,  leave  but 

pour  *  ne  s'ecarter  que  rarement  de 

seldom  the  way  which  they  have  traced  for  you.  We  must,  at 
route  f.  que  tracee  *  *  falloir, 

least,  know  the  general  principles  of  a  language,  before  (we  take 
2  1  langue  f.  de  se 

upon  ourselves)  to  teach  it.  Certain  people  hate  grandeur, 
meler  de  *  enseigner  f.  gens  art. 

because  it  low’ers  and  humiliates  them,  and  makes 

les  rabaisser  pron.  que  elle  2 

them  feel  the  privation  of  the  advantages  which  they  love. 
leur  1  bien  pi. 

1  Ithly.  To  draw  a  conclusion  or  inference ;  oj\  now  ; 
doncy  then  ;  par  consequent y  consequently  ;  desi  pourquoi, 
therefore. 

12thly*  To  express  a  circumstance ;  quandy  lorsqucy 
when 'y  pendant  qUBy  tandis  quey  etc.  whilst,  while;  tant 
quCy  as  long  as  ;  depuis  quey  ever  since  ;  avant  quey  before  ; 
des  quCy  aussitbt  quey  d'^obord  quey  as  soon  as  ;  enjiny  in  fine, 
finally,  to  conclude,  etc. 

13thly.  To  express  a  transition  ;  car,  for ;  en  effety  indeed, 
in  effect ;  au  reste,  besides,  otherwise ;  d  propos,  now  I 
think  of  it ;  apres  touty  after  all. 

EXERCISE. 

We  ought  to  love  what  is  amiable;  note,  virtue  is  ami— 
*  falloir  ind-1  *  ce  qui  art. 

able;  therefore  we  ought  to  love  virtue.  We  ought  to  practise 
*  *  art.  *  falloir  * 

what  the  gospel  commands  us ;  now  it  commands  us,  not  only 
que  evangile  m.  2  I  non 
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forgive  our  enemies,  but  also  to  love  them.  Despreaux  was 
de  fardonwr  a.  encore  de 

extremely  particular  in  not  coming  late,  when  he  was 
de  la  pins  grande  exactitude  inf-1  trap  ind-2 

invited  to  dinner ;  he  said  that  all  the  faults  of  those  who  (keep 

ind-3  defaut  se 

others  waiting)  present  themselves  to  those  who  wait  for  them. 
faire  attendre  •  attendre  * 

The  pride  which  possesses  us,  visible  as  it  is,  escapes  our  eyes. 

posseder  tend  que  d 

while  it  manifests  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  displeases 

choquer 

every  one.  After  we  had  examined  that  singular  effect,  we 

art.  esprit  pi.  ind-5  2  1 

(inquired  into)  its  causes.  We  had  hardly  done,  when  he  came 
rechercher  ind-3  en  art,  ind-2  Jinir  que  entrer 

in.  None  but  an  Englishman  can  (be  a  judge  of)  Shak- 
*  il  rdy  a  que  qui  subj-1  juger  de 

spcare ;  /or,  what  foreigner  is  sufficiently  versed  in  the  English 

language  to  discover  the  sublime  beauties  of  that  author  ? 
langue  f.  pour 

168.  The  conjunction  que.  is  always  placed  between 
two  ideas,  and  serves  to  connect  them,  so  as  to  form 
of  the  two  one  preposition,  as  je  crois  que  vous  vous 
trompez^  I  think  you  are  deceived.  The  conjugation  that 
is  almost  always  understood  in  English,  whereas  que  is  not 
only  always  expressed  in  French,  but  repeated  before  each 
member  of  the  preposition.  Je  crois  que  vous  vous  trompez 
et  que  vous  ne  reussirez pas^  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  and 
that  you  will  not  succeed. 

The  frequent  use  of  que,  under  several  forms,  and  the 
government  of  conjunctions  in  general,  form  an  important 
chapter  of  the  Syntax,  No.  388,  which  must  be  read 
attentively. 


EXERCISE. 

(As  long  as  I  live),  this  image  will  be  .  before  my  eyes 
tout  ma  vie  — f.  peint 

and  if  ever  the  gods  permit  me  to  reign,  I  shall  not  forget 
Jaire  * 

after  so  terrible  an  example,  that  a  king  (is  not  worthy)  to  go- 

n'est  dig'tie  de  com- 

vern  (nor)  happy  in  his  power  {hut  in  proportion  as)  he 
mo,nder  et  n'est  puissance  f.  qidauiant  que 

T  2 
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eubjects  it  to  reason.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  do  not 
sowneitre  art.  de  * 

love  flattery,  and  i/iat  one  (runs  no  risk)  in  speaking  to  you  with 
art.  ne  hamrder  rien  d  inf-J 

sincerity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  INTERJECTIONS. 


169.  Interjections  are  words  which  serve  to  express  the 
sudden  emotion  of  the  soul.  The  only  point  to  be  attended 
to  is  not  to  ])lace  them  between  words  which  custom  has 
made  inseparable.  There  are  interjections  for  every  feeling, 
or  passion,  viz  : — 


'pain 

grief 

fear 

joy 

aversion 


Of 


disgust 

indignation 

imprecation 

disbelief 

surprise 

astonishment 


loarning 

checking 

encouraging 

applauding 

encoring 

calling 

derision 

jilence 


.'ihi !  arc  !  ouf !  oh  ! 
helas  !  mon  Dicu,  etc. 
ha !  he  ! 

ah  !  bon,  bon  !  o  ! 
li !  fi  done  !  oh,  oh  f 
pouah,  pouah  ! 
foin  de 

peste  de,  la  peste  de 
chansons,  tarare 
ouais 

oh !  bon  Dieu  !  misericordc  !  peste  • 

gare  1  hem  !  hola,  ho  ! 

tout  beau  !  hola. 

alerte  !  allons !  ^a,  courage  ! 

bravo,  vivat  ! 

bis,  bis 

hola !  ho !  hem  ! 

oh  !  ch  !  zest !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  i 

chut!  paix!  st. 


PART  II. 


SYNTAX, 

OR 

GRAMMATICAL  CONSTRUCTION 

OF 

WORDS  IN  FRENCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

§  L 

OF  THE  SUBSTANTIVE  OR  NOUN. 

The  substantive  has  already  been  considered  as  to  its 
individual  nature,  that  is  to  say,  its  gender  and  number ;  its 
functions  in  a  sentence  are  now  to  be  considered. 

The  noun  is  either  the  subject  of  the  verb,  or  the  govern¬ 
ing  word  ;  or  it  is  governed  by  the  verb,  or  what  is  called 
the  regimen. 

170.  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TERMS  REGIMEN  DIRECT, 
REGIMEN  INDIRECT,  OR  CASES. 

In  le  pere  aime  ses  enfants^  the  father  loves  his  children  ; 
le  pere  is  the  subject,  or  governing  word,  or  nominative 
case :  and  enfants  is  the  goveimed  word,  or  regimen,  or 
accusative  case,  ^es  enfants  is  also  called  a  direct  case, 
because  there  is  no  preposition  intervening  between  it  and 
the  verb  aime. 

In  les  enfants  obeissent  au  j)ere,  the  children  obey  to  the 
father  ;  les  enfants  is  the  subject,  and  au  ph'e^  is  the  go¬ 
verned  noun  or  regimen  ;  and  the  regimen  is  called  indirect 
because  it  has  a  preposition  (a)  before  it.  It  is  also  called 
the  dative  case. 
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In  le pere  envoie  un  present  a  ses  enfants,  the  father 
sends  presents  to  his  children  ;  les  enfants  regoivent  une 
lettre  de  leur pere^  the  children  receive  a  letter  from  their 
father, /e  ph'e,  les  enfants,  un  present,  une 

lettre  are  objects,  or  accusative  or  direct  cases,  d  ses  enfants, 
de  leur  pere  are  indirect  cases  because  governed  by  a  pre¬ 
position,  the  former  being  what  is  called  the  dative,  and  the 
latter,  the  ablativ^e  case. 

In  the  construction  of  a  sentence  two  things  are  to  be 
considered :  1st.  Order,  or  arrangement.  2nd.  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  cases. 

OF  ORDER. 

171.  Order  is  invariable,  1st.  the  subject,  whether  the 
verb  be  affirmative  or  interrogative. 

le  pere  aime  le  pere  aime-t-il  1 

le  pere  n’aime  pas  le  pere  n’aime-t-il  pas 

2ndly.  The  verb  ;  3rdly,  the  direct  case  or  object ; 
4thly,  the  indirect  case,  or  dative,  or  genitive  or  ablative. 

It  need  hardly  be  told  that  if  there  is  not  a  direct  case^ 
the  indirect  comes  next  to  the  verb,  les  enfants  obeissent  au 
pere, 

A  deviation  from  this  order  or  arrangement  is  called  aR 
Inversion.  See  Inversion. 

EXERCISE. 

My  mother  received  two  letters  this  morning,  which  (have 
recevoir  ind-4  faire 

given)  her  *  much  pain.  Did  not  the  soldiers  resist  the 
ind-4  2  hii  1  lien  de  la  peine  resister  dind  4, 

commands  of  their  officers  1  Send  this  game  to  Mr.  L.  Have 
ordre  Envoyer 

you  not  thought  of  your  sisters'?  My  uncle  (has  just)  bought  a 
penser  d  venir  de  t 

beautiful  house  in  Paris.  Has  the  nurse  maid  given  (any  thing  to 
d  bonne  d  manger 


*  Personal  pronouns  te^  nous,  vous,  lui,  Icur,  in  the  dative  case, 
are  placed  before  the  verb,  as  is  explained  in  the  article  Pronoun  Perso¬ 
nal  61.  What  is  said  here,  must,  m  fact,  be  understood  solely  of  7wuns 
substantives. 

t  See  examples  on  Difficulties,  Chapter  XIX,  to  which  this  figure 
refers.  The  learner  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  figures  which  he  will 
occasionally  meet  with  in  the  Exercises  refer  to  the  general  series  of 
rules. 
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eat)  to  these  poor  children  7  Will  not  James  send  these 

*  envoyer  ind-7 

books  to  his  cousm  when  he  has  read  them  7 

avoir  ind-7 


GOVERNMENT  OR  CASES. 

172.  By  government,  is  meant  the  case  in  which  a  noun 
is  to  be  put  after  the  verb,  that  is,  whether  it  will  be  direct 
or  accusative,  indirect  or  dative,  genitive  or  ablative,  or,  to 
speak  more  plainly,  whether  that  noun  will  be  preceded  by 
d  or  de. 


173.  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  LANGUAGES 
AS  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  VERBS. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language,  this 
will  present  little  or  no  difficulty,  accustomed  as  they  are  to 
the  proper  distinction  of  cases ;  but  to  those  who  are  not,  and 
to  female  learners  principally,  the  distinction  is  not  obviously 
clear.  As  in  learning  the  French  language,  much  of  the 
task  consists  in  turning  English  into  French  ;  and  also,  as, 
when  endeavouring  to  speak,  people  first  think  in  English, 
and  then  translate,  a  very  natural  propensity  leads  them  to 
translate  literally,  thereby  expressing  themselves  in  a  way 
little  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
French  language.  We  cannot  devise  a  more  efficacious 
method  to  guard  them  from  such  erroneous  proceeding,  than 
by  showing  the  different  cases  used  in  the  one  or  the  other 
language,  after  the  corresponding  verb. 


EXAMPLES. 


penser  d  une  chose 
obeir  d  la  loi 
dependre  de  son  pere 
mourir  de  peur 
repondre  d  une  question 
jouir  de  sa  fortune 
se  rejouir  d’une  chose 
plaire  d  ses  amis 
se  ressouvenir  d’un  accident 
jouer  du  violon 
ecouter  un  avis 


to  think  of  a  thing 
to  obey  the  law 

to  he  dependant  on  one’s  father 
to  die  with  fear 
to  answer  a  question 
to  enjoy  one’s  fortune 
to  rejoice  at  a  thing 
to  please  one’s  friends 
to  remember  an  accident 
to  play  on  the  violin 
to  listen  to  an  advice 


The  list  of  the  instances  in  which  the  tw^o  languages  differ, 
in  respect  to  the  case  of  the  governed  words,  might  easily  be 
extended  to  several  pages,  but  the  few  examples  here  given, 
must  be  sufficient  to  awake  the  attention  and  carefulness  of 
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the  learner,  and  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
mastering  this  point. 

A  few  more  remarks  may  tend  to  impress  still  deeper  in 
his  mind  the  necessity  of  attending  to  it. 

174.  NECESSITY  OF  ATTENDING  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT, 
WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Sometimes,  and  even  frequently,  verbs  govern  a  relative 
pronoun  representing  some  noun  antecedently  expressed^ 
and  such  pronoun  must  be  put  in  the  proper  case,  according 
to  the  preposition  which  would  be  placed  before  the  noun. 
For  instance,  to  translate  such  is  the  law  which  you  have 
not  obeyed,  ”  telle  est  la  lot  que  vous  n-avez  pas  obeiy 
would  be  wrong,  it  must  be  a  laquelle,  because  we  have 
seen  that  odeir  requires  the  dative,  or  the  preposition  d. 
Again,  to  say  ye  donne  de  bons  avis  auxquels  vous 
7d ecoutez paSy  would  be  literal  and  wrong,  because,  as  we 
have  seen  also,  ccouter  is  active  in  French,  that  is,  requires 
no  preposition. 


EXERCISE. 

1  repent  my  idleness.  Do  you  Avant  this  pen  1  I  was 
se  repentir  de  Avoir  besoin  de  penser 

thinking  of  ray  poor  brother.  He  did  not  discharge  his  duty 
d  ind-*2  s’acqxLilter  de,  ind-4  devoir  m. 

to  my  satisfaction.  I  advise  you  to  go  and  change  your  shoes. 
— -  conseiller  2  1  O' alter  *  clumger  de  * 

Have  we  not  mistaken  the  road?  We  are  very  grateful  for  your 
sedroniper  ind-4  *  tire  reconnaissant  de 

kindness..  You  have  gone  too  near  the  river.  Are  you  not  afraid 
s' appr ocher  de  ind-4  craindre 

of  that  cruel  man  1  We  did  not  .  expect  such  an  answer.  If  you 
*  2  1  s'attendre  d  ind-2  2  1  3 

come  to-night  we  will)  agree  about  terms.  I  am  not  fond  of 
ce  soir  conve^iir  de  nos  condition  aimer  * 

music.  I  do  not  know  why,  but-  your  brother  left  the 

art.  savoir  sortir  de  ind-3 

room  very  abruptly.  Do  not  mind  his  threats.* 

faire  attention  d 


*  The  same  difficulty  occurs  with  regard  to  the  preposition  used 
before  the  infinitive  in  French.  See  infinitive,  394,  397. 
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175.  king’s  palace,  etc.  etc< 

This  form  of  the  genitive  case,  or  of  the  Casemarking 
possession,  is  rendered  in  French  in  an  inverted  manner,  as 
if  it  were  the  palace  of  the  king,  le  palais  du  roi* 

176.  OF  COMPOUND  WORDS. 


SILK-STOCKINGS,  DINING-ROOM,  ETC.  ETC. 

These  are  a  sort  of  compound  word  of  which  the  order 
is  likewise  inverted  in  French.  Bas  de  soie,  salle  d  manger. 

Here  again  also,  two  different  prepositions  are  used  (d,  de') 
the  choice  of  which  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  ex¬ 
pression. 

De  is  used  when  made  of,  composed  of,  coming  from,  of 
ike,  belonging  to,  can  be  understood. 


EXAMPLES. 


Silk  stockings,  i  e.  stocking  made 
of  silk. 

Burgundy  roine,  i.  e.  wine  coming 
frovi  Burgundy. 

jCkambermaid,  i,  e.  maid  of  the 
chamber. 

Back  door,  i.e.  the  door  of  the 
back  of  the  house. 

Garden  seat,  i.e.  seat  belonging  to 
the  garden. 


Bas  de  soie. 

I  Vin  de  Bourgogne. 
Femme  de  chambro 
Porte  de  derriero 
I  Banc  du  jardin. 


A  is  used  when  for  the  purpose  of,  by  means  of,  with, 
may  be  understood. 


EXAMPLES, 

moulin  a  vent  wind-mill  i.  e.  mill  going  by  wind 

moulin  a  papier  paper-mill  i.  e.  mill  for  the  purpose 

of  making  paper 

fille  aux  yeux  blcus  bhte  eyed  girl  i,  e.  girl  with  blue 

eyes. 

EXERCISE. 


My  father’s  house.  The  mayor’s  authority.  Shall  you  go  to 

pere  maison  maire  =  oiler 

Mrs.  B’s  party  1  He  has  bought  a  gold  box.  Go  out  at  the 
soiree  f.  achete  or  boile  f.  sortir  par 

front  door.  What  is  that  long  eared  animal  1  Send 

devant  porte  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  longues  oreilles - 

me  the  letter  box.  Where  is  the  oil  bottle  1  Give  me  a  wine  glass, 

huile  verre 

and  a  tea  spoon.  Did  you  observe  that  man  with  tlie 

thi  cuiUer  f.  remarpm'  ind-4  h 
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long  cloak  7  My  sister  has  given  me  a  penknife  with  an  ivory 

2  1  cam/  *  ivoire 

handle.  They  have  lately  discovered  a  copper  mine  on  his  es- 

manche  m.  an  venir  cte  decouvrir  cuivre - 

tate.  Where  is  the  milk  jug  7  Is  this  the  hay  market  7 
Urre  f.  lait  pot  foin  marche 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  THE  INDEFINITE  ARTICLE,  A,  AN. 

1.  The  article  a,  an,  used  in  English  before  national  and 
professional  names,  in  explanatory  sentences,  is  not  rendered 
in  French.* 


EXAMPLES. 


I  am  a  Frenchman 
he  is  a  grocer 
his  father  was  a  barrister 
the  Duke  of  York,  a  prince  of 
the  royal  blood 

we  went  to  Caen,  a  large  town 
of  Normandy 


je  suis  Fran^ais 
il  csl  epicier 
son  pere  ttait  avocat 
le  Due  d'  York,  prince  du  sang 
royal 

nous  alldmes  d  Caen  ville  conside¬ 
rable  de  Normo/ndie 


2  But  it  is  expressed  after  e’est,  and  also  when  an  adjec¬ 
tive  is  joined  to  the  noun,  or  when  it  is  followed  by  a  rela¬ 
tive  pronoun  or  some  other  restrictive  circumstance. 


EXAMPLES. 

he  is  an  officer  (best  un  officier 

I  am  a  Frenchman  of  an  illus-  je  sids  un  Fran<^ais  d'une  illustre 
trious  family  famille 

I  am  an  unfortunate  prince  je  suis  un  prince  in/ortune 

3.  The  article  indefinite  is  also  omitted  in  French  after 
quel,  quelle,  in  admirative  sentences,  and  before  titles  of 
books. 


EXAMPLES. 


quelle  beaute  ! 
histoire  de  France 
il  depense  beaucou^  d’argent, 
chose  qui  deplait  a  son  pere 
I’excellent  horame  que  votre 
frere 

la  belle  ville  que  Londres 


what  a  beauty ! 
history  of  France 

he  spends  much  money,  a  thing 
which  displeased  his  father 
what  an  excellent  man  your  bro¬ 
ther  is. 

what  a  fine  city  London  is. 


*  See  personal  pronouns,  No,  237, 


TKC  ARTICI.t>. 


EXERCISE. 

1  arn  a  Prenclimaa  arul  a  nisrchant;  after  having  (been  at)  the 

negocian't  inf-1  farconru  ^ 

=ri[:ost  famous  (trading  towns)  in  the  Levant,  iny  commercial  coa- 
=:  echdlef.fl.  de  —  m.  Ics  affaires  de  man 

‘cerns  have  brought  me  here.  I  am  ’  unhappy  Frenchman 
coriimerce  condidre 

who,  a  striking  example  of  tire  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 

*  memorable ’’Z  1  — ^ - -  art. 

seek  an  asylum  where  I  may  end  my  days  in  peace.  He  was  a 
chercheT  asile  in .  puissc  jiiiAr  Ce 

man  of  uncommon  probity  and  of  tried  virtue  ;  (as  a) 

%n  rare  2  f.  1  itn  cprouve  2  1  pour 

reward  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  church 
Ic  recompenser  de  que  ind-2  mi.  ,pL  eglise 

and  state,  the  king  has  made  him  a  bishop.  Neoptolcmus 

pr.  art.  eveque  Neoploleme 

had  hardly  told  me  'that  he  was  a  HrCck,  when  I  (cried  out) 
tut  d  peim  dit  que  s' eerier  ind-3 

O  !  enchanting  words,  after  so  many  yeans  of  silence  and 

doux  parole  f.  pi.  de 

unceasing  pain,  O  my  son,  what  misfortune,  what  storm, 
ians  C0tisolatiou  ii\rc,  I  'niallicur  ir\.  tempetc 

or  rather,  what  propitious  wind  has  brought  you  hither  to  end 
f,  plut6t  favorable'^  I  a)a,dwiremAA  pour 

my  woes  ?  He  replied,  I  am  of  the  Island  of  Scyros,  I 

mal  m.  pb  rapondre  ind-S  tie 

am  returning  thither ;  (1  am  said)  (to  be)  the  son  of  Achilles, 

rctourner  md-l  y  ondii  ind-1 

What  a  noise  you  make !  What  a  mistake  !  A  letter  to  Lord  L. 

We  read  the  account  ef  his  death,  an  event  fall  of  interest.  He 
redt 

has  not  yet  returned,  a  most  unaccountable  thing.  He  is  modest 
ktre  '  revenir  fort  extraordinaire  2  cJioscl 

a  rare  quality  among  poets.  He  is  a  very  rich  man. 

2  I  cJtez  Us  * 

178.  The  English  make  use  of  a  or  an,  before  nouns  of 
measure,  weight,  and  purchase,  as :  wheat  is  sold  for  a 
crown  bushel ;  butter  sells  for  sixpence  x  pound ;  wine 
sold  yesterday  for  forty  crowns  a  hogshead,  it  is  more  than 
a  groat  ^bottle.  The  French  make  use  of  the  article  le,  la, 
as  :  le  ble  se  vend  un  ecu  le  boisseau  y  le  beurre  se  vend  six 
sous  la  livre ;  le  vin  se  vendit  hier  quarante  ecus  le  muid, 
e'esi  plus  de  qv-atre  sous  la  bouteille, 

U 
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179.  When  speaking  of  lime,  a  or  a7i  is  expressed  in 
French  by  the  preposition  pa?',  as  so  much  a  week,  tant  par 
semaine.  A  head  is  also  rendered  pa?'  tete,  but  a  piece  is 
rendered  by  la  piece  ;  a  man,  par  homme  or  chacun. 

EXERCISE. 

Corn  sells  for  eight  shillings  a  bushel,  veal  and 

art.  ble  m.  se  vendre  *  boisseau  art.  vemo  art. 

mutton  cost  ten  pence  a  pound,  Tliis  lace  is  sold  at  half  a  guinea 
mouton  couler  livre  f.  se  vendre*  2  1  3 

an  ell.  Tire  best  French  wines  are  sold  at  ton  shillings  per 

de  France  2  1  se  vendre  * 

bottle.  I  see  him  twice  a  year.  How  much  do  you  give" 
voir  2  1  deux  fois  cmnbien  donner  2 

him  a  day.  She  comes  twice  a  week.  We  had  an  excellent 

lui  1  faire  ind-4 

dinner  at  five  shillings  a  head.  What  beautiful  peaches,  how  much 

peche  f. 

do  they  cost  a  piece  1 

OF /THE  ARTICLE  DEFINITE. 

180.  The  definite  article  is  used  in  French,  {but  omitted 
in  English')  before  substantives  spoken  of  in  a, general  sense  ; 
that  is  before  names  of  species,  virtues,  passions,  scieiices, 
metals,  etc.,  etc.,  taken  in  the  abstract. 

EXAMPLES. 

I'homme  se  repait  trop  souvent  man  too  often  feeds  on  vain  fancies 
de  chime  res 

I’or  est  un  metal  precieux  gold  is  a  precious  metal 

evitons  la  paresse  let  us  avoid  idleness 

Before  nouns  specified  by  an  adjective  or  some  particular 
and  ifidividual  circumstance. 

EXAMPLES. 

les  honimes  a  imagination  sont  men  of  imagination  arc  ever  un~ 
toujours  malheureux  haiypij 

I’homme  dont  vous  parlez  est  the  man  of  whom  yo'U  speak  is  well 
instruit  informed 

voici  la  maison  de  mon  psre  this  is  my  father’ shoibse 

181.  It  is  also  used  before  adjectives  used  substantively. 

EXAMPLES. 

le  riche  ne  donne  pas  toujours  rich  men  do  not  always  give 
j’aime  le  vert  I  am  fond  of  green 

After  tout  meaning  every. 

EXAMPLES. 

tout  le  monde  le  voit  every  body  sees  it 

touts  la  ville  etait  en  I’air  the  whale  town  was  in  a  hiJSdh 


THE  ARTICLE. 
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EXERCISE 


1.  The  moment  elegance^  the  most  visible  image  of  fine  tastc^ 
appears,  it  is  universall}^  admired  :  men  differ  respecting  the  other  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  *  beauty,  but  they  all  unite  without  h^esitation  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  power  of  elegance. 

2.  Men  of  superior  genious'^,  while  1  they  *  see  3  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind  painfully  *  struggling  to  comprehend  obvious  2  truths  1 ,  penetrate 
themselves  *  through  *  the  most  remote  2  consequences  1,  like  lightning 
through  a  track  that  cannot  be  measured. 

3.  The  man  who  lives  under  an  habitual  2  sensei  oftlie  divine  2 
presence  1,  preserves  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  enjoys 
every  moment,  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  himself  *  in  company  with 
the  dearest  and  best  of  friends. 

4.  Come  and  show  me  your  sister’s  room  for  1  cannot  find  it. 

5.  Yellow  docs  not  suit  you  at  all, 

(J,  When  he  returned,  he  found  the  whole  school  in  an  uproar. 

(1.)  The  moment,  du  moment  que ;  fine,  dUicat;  appears,  se  montrer  ; 
is,  elle  est;  respecting,  S'ur ;  constituent,  (which  constitute);  hesitation, 
hesiter ;  in,  pour. 

(2.)  While,  tandis  que  *,  struggling,  se  tourmenter ;  obvious,  qui 
j  s‘offrent;  d^elle-memes ;  penetrate.  Us  penetrent  en  un  instant;  lightning, 
j  foudre,(.-,  through,  traverse,-  track,  espace;  t\\dA,qu^on;  be  measured, 

I  mesurer. 

(3.)  Under,  sense,  conviction ;  preserves,  conserver’,pexpet\iS>.\, 

r  constant;  ch.eer(xx\ness,  gaite ;  temper,  caractere;  enjoys,  de;  of 
thinking,  se  crovre ;  in,  dans ;  art, ;  with,  de. 

(4.)  Come  and  show,  venir  montrer ;  I  cannot,  ye  ne  saurais. 

(5.)  Y eWow ,  jaune ;  to  suit,  convenir ;  ai  all,  du  tout. 
j  (6.)  To  return,  revenir,  ind-3  ;  to  find,  trouver,  ind-3  ;  in  an  uproar, 
dans  la  confusion. 


182.  The  article  is  put  before  proper  names  of  countries, 
provinces,  islands,  regions,  riv^ers,  winds,  and  mountains.* 


,  *  In  speaking  of  monts,  we  say ;  le  Parnasse,  or  Ic  Mont  Parnasse  ; 

le  Vesuve,  or  le  Mont  Vesnve ;  VEtna,  or  le  Mont  Etna;  Ics  Pyrenees, 

\  or  ks  Monts  Pyrenees.  But  in  speaking  of  Montagues,  we  say  :  les 
,  Alpes,  or  ks  Montagues  des  Alpes,  la  Castelia.ne,  or  la  Alontagnc  de  la 
\  Castellane. 

In  speaking  of  some  rivieres,  we  say  ;  la  riviere  de  Seine,  la  riviere  de 
Saone,  la  riviere  dv  Lille,  of  others  we  say  simply  la  Loire,  la  Tamisc, 

.  '  la  Durance,  etc, 

I  In  speaking  of  fleuves,  we  say  :  le  fleuve  du  Rhone,  k  fleuve  du  Tage, 
L ,  but  pf  others  simply  k  Volga,  k  Danube,  etc. 

I  (3f  Alers,  \ye  say  also  :  la  Mer  Meditcrranee,  la  Aler  Noire,  la  Aler 
S’  Blanche,  la  A'Fer  Rovge,  etc. 

r  These  are  peculiarities  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  grammar,  but 
it  which  chiefly  depend  upon  use  and  custom. 
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EXAMPLES  r 


la  Prance  a  Us  PyrCnecs  et  la 
Mediterranee  an  sud,  la  Suisse 
et  la  Siavaie  d  Vest,  Us  Pays- 
lias  ait  nard,  et  V ocean  a  V Qu¬ 
est 

le  Japan,  la  Chine,  Ic  Mexlque, 
la  Martinique,  h  B'logol,  VJnde 
la  Pamise,  le  Pkirnc,  I'aquilon, 
Us  Alpcs,  le  Capital 


Prance  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
ike  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  on  the  cast  by  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Savoy,  on  the  north  by 
the  Netherlands,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  ocean 

Japan,  Chhba,  Mexico,  Martinique, 
Mogul,  India 

the  Thames,  the  Rhone,  the  north 
vjind,  the  Alps,  the  Cant-al 


EXERCISE. 

1.  is  bounded  on  the  Tiorth  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  j  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  separates  it  from  Africa  ; 
on  the  east  by  the  continent  of -Asm  ;  ,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  contains  the  following  2  states  i  :  on  the  north,  Norway, 
Sv'cdcn,  Denmark  and  Russia;  in  the  middle,  Poland,  Prussia,  Ger¬ 
many,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Netherlands,  Prance,  Switzerland, 
Bohernia,  Hungary,  the  British  Isles  ;  on  the  south,  Spain,  Pm'lugal, 
Italy,  Turkey  in  iduropc. 

2.  The  principal  rivers  in  Europe  arc  :  the  Wolga,  the  Dcai  or 
Tanais  and  the  Boristhencs  or  Nieper,  in  Muscovy  ;  the  Danube, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Pike,  in  Germany  ;  the  Vistula  or  Wezel,  in 
Poland  ;  the  Loire,  ih.e  Seine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Garonne,  in  France; 
the  Ebro,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Douro,  in  Spain  ;  the  Po,  in  Italy  ;  the 
Thames,  and  the  Severn,  in  Englaml  ;  and  the  Shannon,  in  Ireland. 

3.  The  principal  mountains  in  Europe  are  tlie  Daarne  Fields, 
between  Norway  and  Sw'eden ;  Mount  Krapel,  between  Poland  and 
Hungary  ;  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  between  France  and  Spain  ;  the 
A-tps,  which  divide  France  and  Germany  from  Italy. 

4.  The  bleak  laind  never  blows  here,  and  the  heat  of  sum¬ 

mer  is  tempered  by  the  cooling  2  zephyrs  1,  wliich  come  to  refresh  the 
air  towards  the  middle  of  the  day, 

(1)  Bounded,  borne  ;  on,  d  ;  frozen,  rner  glaciaU,  f  ;.  south,  sud,  or 
midi ;  Mediterranean  sea,  Meditcrranee  f.  ;  east,  cst  or  orient ;  vyest, 
oucst  or  Occident ;  Norway,  etc.  See  p.  59  ;  British  Isles,  ties  Britan- 
niqu’s  ;  Turkey  in,  Turquiede, 

(2.)  Muscovy,  Moscovie;  Vistula,  VisvnU,  f.  ;  Loire,  f. ,  Seine,  f.  ; 
Rhone,  m. ;  Garonne,!.;  Vhro,  Ebie ;  Tagus,  Tage,m,',  Thames, 
Tamise,  f. ;  Severn,  Savernc,  f. 

(3.)  Pyrenean  Mountains,  Pyrenees. 

(4.)  B\e.?Ai,rigou'rcux  ;  norfh.  wind,  a quitlon  ;fhedA,ardeur  cooling, 
raf ralckissunt ;  come,  venir  ;  to  refresh,  ado^icir. 


183.  Exceptions.  The  article  is  omitted  before  the 
names  of  countries. 

1.  When  these  are  governed  by  the.  preposition  cn,*tis  : 
il  est  en  Frcfnce,  he  is  in  France  ;  ii  esf  en  Espagne,  he  is 
in  Spain. 
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2.  Wlien  those  names  are  governed  by  some  preceding 
noun,  and  have  the  meaning  of  an  adjective,  as :  7'oi  de 
Fra/ice,  king  of  France;  vins  de  France,  French  wines; 
noblesse  d'^Angleterre,  the  English  nobility. 

3.  When  speaking  of  those  countries  as  of  places  we 

come  from,  as  :  jeviens  de  France,  I  come  from  France  ; 
f  arrive  d’^Italie,!  arrived  from  Italy.  However, 

when  speaking  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  custom  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  the  article,  as :  je  mens  de  V ^dincriq'ae, 
y arrive  de  VJlsie. 

4.  The  article  is  also  omitted,  before  proper  names 
of  places,  and  of  persons  ;  JSTaples,  Venise,  Cesar,  eic.* 

EXERCISE. 

1.  may  be  called  a  paradise,  from  its  beauty  and  fertility. 
From  this  country  2  some  suppose  1  Virgil  took  the  model  of  the 
Elysian  2  Fields  1. 

2.  1  have  been  a  *  ])risoner  in  Egypt,  as  a  *  Pha;nician  ;  under 
that  name  I  have  long  suffered,  and  under  that  name  I  have  been 
set  at  liberty. 

3.  /is  has  received  French  and  Spanish  wines,  Italian  silks,  Pro¬ 
vence  oil,  and  English  wool. 

■1.  We  set  sail/rowi  Holland,  to  go  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

5.  I  was  but  just  arrived  from  Russia,  when  I  liad  the  misfortune 
to  lose  m}'^  father. 

6.  I  hati  set  off  from  America,  when  my  brother  arrived  there. 

ij  (1.)  From,  d.  de  ;  from  this  country,  que  dest  let,  ou ;  some 

i  suppose,  quelqiies  personnes  penser  epue. 

(2.)  Prisoner,  under  that  name,  dest  sons  ce  nom  que,  (both 

alike). 

'  (4.)  Set  sail,  petriir  ;  to  go,  sc  rcnclre. 

(5.)  I  was  but  just,  ne  fojirc  entedc. 

(G.)  Set  off,  partir ;  there,  y. 

184.  The  definite  article  is  not  rendered  in  translating  the 
following  English  sentences  or  others  like  them. 

EXAMPLES. 

book  i\\e-lentk,  chapter  the  fifth  livre  dix,  chapitre  cinq 
Louis  the  XIVth.  Louis  (iuatorze 

George  the  Fourth.  George  Cluatre 

he  married  M‘xry,\hQ  daughter  of  \\  epousa  Marie,  fille  de  Louis 
j  Louis  Philippe  Philippe 

'  *  There  are  some  proper  names  of  authors,  painters,  and  actors 

I  before  which  the  article  is  used  ;  Lc  7'asse,  le  Dante,  Ic  Corrtgc,  la 
i  Cataiani,  le  Titien,  la  Champmeslc,  VAriosle,  le  Poussin,  le  Dominiquin, 

!  le  Car  ache,  VAlbane.  There  are  also  some  names  of  French  towns  which 
.!  take  the  definite  article.  La  Fleche,  la  RorMk,  la  Fcrte,  hi  Havre,  le 
Percke  eh;. 
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ike  more  vote  havc^  ike  less  you  plus  vous  avez,  moins  vous  doniiez 
give 

the  richer  you  arc,  the  less  generaus  plus  vous  etes  riche,  moins  vous 
yotb  are  also,  etes  genereux 

the  more  knoioledge  a  man  has,  the  plus  un  hoinine  a  tie  connaissance, 
more  modest  he  is  plus  il  est  modeste. 

Thedefinit  article  is  never  used  after  en,  but  always  after 
dans. 

EXAMPLES. 

il  n’est  pas  cn  France  he  is  not  in  France 

ce  n’est  pas  dans  la  France,  quo  it  is  not  in  Framce,  that  you  icill 
vous  !e  trouverez  ”  find  him 

1S5.  The  definite  article  is  not  used  before  the  word 
which  qualifies  the  substantives  espece,  genrcj  smie,  muUi’" 
iude.  genre^  amas^  qiiantiie,  etc. 

EXAMPLES. 


sorte  de  fruit 
uenre  d’ouvragc 
monceau  d  argent 
bande  de  voleurs 
pile  de  livrcs 
meute  de  chiens,  etc. 


a  sort  of  fruit 
a.  kind  of  vrorli 
a,  heap  of  money 
a  troop  of  robbers 
a  pile  of  books 
a  pack:  of  dogs 


186.  The  article  is  not  used  before  substantives  preceded 
by  the  pronominal  adjectives  mon,  ton,  son,  noire,  voire, 
leur,  ce,  nut,  aitczm,  ckaqne,  tout  (used  for  chaque),  certain, 
qylusieurs,  tel,  or  cent,  rnille. 


EXAMPLES. 


nos  rnacxirs  inettent  Ic  prix  u  nos 
rich  esses 

toute  nation  a  ses  lois 
cent  igiwrans,  doivent-ils  rein- 
porter  sur  un  honnneinstruit'? 


ozir  maivners  fix  the  value  of  our 
riches 

caxh  nation  has  its  laws 
are  a  hunched  llockheo.ds  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  one  learned  man  ? 


EXERCISE. 


1 .  The  roads  are  bordered  with  laurels,  pomegranates,  jessamines,  and 
other  trees,  which  *  are  *  ever  green,  and  ever  in  bloom.  The  moun¬ 
tains  arc  covered  with  flocks,  which  yield  a  fine  wool,  in  great  request 
among  all  the  known  2  nations  1  (of  the  world.*) 

2.  The  fleets  of  Solomon,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Phoenicians, 
made  frequent  voyages  to  the  land  of  Ophir  and  Tharsis,  (of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sophala,  In  Ethiopia),  whence  they  returned  at  the  end  of 
ihree  years,  laden  with  silver,  ivory,  precious  2  stones  1,  and  other 
kinds  of  merchandize. 

3.  Cosily  furnUurc.  2  is  not  allowed  there  1,  nor  magnificent  altire, 
nor  smijhuous  feasts,  nox  golden  palaces. 

1.  We  contemplated  wTth  pleasure  the  extensive  fields  covered  with 
yvllu'v  car-,  efeorn,  the  rkX  gfls  of  I'lmntceur  Ceres. 
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5.  He  was  hi  a  kind  of  ecstacij,  Avhen  he  pei'ceived  us, 

6.  In  the  most  corrupt  age,  he  lived  and  died  a  vhse  man*. 

7.  Are  you  surprised  that  the  worthiest  3  men,  I  are  hut  men,  and 
betray  remains  of  the  weakness  of  humanity,  amid  the  innumerable  2 
snares  1  and  difficulties  which  *  are  *  inseparable  from  royalty  'I 

8.  He  excited  our  pity ^  when  we  saw  him  after  his  disgrace. 

9.  Hear,  then,  O  'nations  full  cf  valour  !  and  you,  O  ckiefs,  so  wise 
and  so  united  !  hear  what  I  have  *  to  *  offer  to  you. 

10.  Out  of  this  cavern  issued,  from  time  to  time,  a  black  2  thick  3 
smoke  1,  which  made  a  sort  of  night  at  mid-day. 

11.  Those  imitoMive2  sounds  1  are  infused  in  ail  languages,  and  form, 
as  it  were,  their  *  real  basis. 

12.  Every  man  has  his  foibles,  his  moments  of  ill  *  humour,  even 
his  irregularities. 

13.  Each  plant  has  virtues  peculiar  to  itself,  the  knowledge  2  of 
which  1  could  not  but  be  infinitely  useful. 

14.  In  all  his  instructions,  he  is  careful  to  bear  in  mind  that  gram¬ 
mar,  loffie,  and  rhetoric,  arc  three  sisters,  that  ought  never  to  be 
disjoined. 

(1  )  Roads,  chemin;  with  dc ;  pomegranates,  grenadier ;  in  bloom, 
fieuri;  yield,  fournir ;  wool,  laine,  pi. ;  in  great  request,  recherche; 
among,  de. 

(2.)  Made,/a'irc,  ind-2 ;  c\\A,hout;  laden 

(3.)  Is  not  allowed  there,  n'y  soujjre  ni;  furniture,  rnenble;  costly, 
precieux ;  attire,  ornenient ;  feasts,  repas. 

(4.)  Extensive,  vaste ;  fields,  cwnipagnc ;  ears,  epi;  bounteous, /c- 
cond. 

(5.)  In  a  kind  of,  coniine  en. 

(6.)  Age,  siecle. 

(7.)  That,  dece  que ;  worthy,  estimable;  but,  encore;  betray,  montrer ; 
remains,  resLe ;  snares,  difficulties,  embarras. 

(8.)  He  excited  our  pity,  il  nous  fit  pitie. 

(9.)  Hear,  ecouter. 

(10.)  Out  of,  de ;  issued,  sortir,  ind-2',  thick,  et  epais ;  smoke, 
f unite ;  f.  mid-day,  milieu  dujour. 

(11.)  Infused,  fondu ;  io,  dans ;  and  form  as  it  were,  et  ils  en  sont 
conime ;  real,  fondamcntale. 

(13.)  Pccw\xd.x,  qui  sont  piroprcs ;  to  it,  lui;  could,  cond-l ;  not  but, 
ne  que. 

(14.)  He  is  careful  to  bear  in  mind,  ■Jie  point  perdre  de  vue ;  ought, 
on  devoir,  ind-1 ;  to  be  disjoined,  separcr. 

187.  Proper  names  of  deities,  men,  animals,  towns,  and 
particular  places,  do  not  take  the  article. 

EXAMPLES. 

Dieu  a  cree  le  ciel  et  la  torre,  God  has  made  hcxivcn  and  earth 
.Jupiter  etait  ie  premier  des  dieux  Jupiter  loas  the  first  of  the  gods 
Bucepkale  etait  le  cheval  d’Alex-  Bucephalus  was  Alexander's  horse 

andre 

Rome  cst  unc  villc  d’une  grande  Rome  is  a.,  city  of  great  beauty 

bcaulL 
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Exceptions.  Proper  names,  however,  lake  the  article,, 
when  used  in  a  restrictive  sense. 

EXAMPLES. 

the  God  of  Christians 
the  Got  of  peace 
Homer’s  Jupiter 
Alexander’s  Bucephalus 
ancient  Rome 
modern  Rome 

EXERCISE. 

1.  Jupiter  son  of  Satumi  and  Cibele  or  Ops,  after  having  expelled 
his  father  from  the  throne,  divided  the  paternal  *  inheritance  with  his 
two  brothers,  Neptune  and  Pluto. 

2.  On  a  dispute,  at  a  feast  of  the  gods,  between  Juno,  Pallas  and 
Venus,  for  the  pre-eminence  of  beauty,  Jupiter  not  being  able  to  bring 
them  to  an  agreement,  referred  the  decision  to  Paris,  a  shepherd  of 
mount  Ida,  with  directions  that  a  golden  apple  should  be  given  to  the 
fairest.  Paris  assigned  to  Venus  2  the  golden  *  prize  1. 

3.  God  said:  let  there*  be  2  light  1,  and  there  *  was  2  light  1. 

4.  The  Apollo  del  Belvidere  and  the_  Venus  di  Medicis,  are  valuable 
2  remains  1  of  antiquity. 

5.  May  and  September  are  the  two  finest  months  of  the  year  in  the 
south  of  France. 

G.  The  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  Vind  Jacob,  was  the  only  true  God.- 

fl.)  Expelled,  chasser ;  (\.W\dieA,enparto,ger ;  inheritance,  heritage. 

(2.)  On,  dans  ;  at  a  feast,  qu’il  y  cut  d  un  festin;  being  able,  pou- 
voii  ;  to  bring  to  an  agreement,  accorder  ;  referred,  r  envoy  ex  ;  direc¬ 
tions,  ordre ;  that  a  golden,  etc.  to  give  a  golden  apple  to  ;  assigned', 
adyuger. 

(4.)  Del  Belvidere,  du  Belveder  ;  valuable,  precieux. 

(6.)  Only,  seul. 

OF  THE  PARTITIVE  ARTICLE  (lu. 

188.  In  the  exercises  on  the  verb  avoir.,  No.  102,  103, 
104,  105,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  that  du, 
de  la,  des  are  used  before  a  noun,  not  mentioned,  as  if 
speaking  of  the  totality  of  the  species,  but  only  as  a  part  of 
it,  and  when,  in  English,  the  word  some  may  be  understood. 

EXAMPLES. 

du  pain  et  de  Veau  me  feraient  some  bread  and  vxtier  would  please 

plaisir  me 

je  vis  hier  des  savans  qui  ne  pen-  I  yesterdanj  scow  some  learned  men, 

sent  pas  comme  vous.  who  do  not  think  as  you  do 

And  also  that  de  alone,  without  the  article,  is  used  when 
an  adjective,  an  adverb  of  quantity  or  a  negation  precedes 


le  Dieu  des  Chretiens 
le  Dieu  de  paix 
le  .(upiter  d’Homere 
Ic  Bucephale  d’ Alexandre 
Z’ancienne  Rome 
la  Rome  moderne 
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the  noun  thus  spoken  of  iii  a  partial  sense  :  no  regard  being 
paid  then  to  its  gender  or  number. 


EXAMPLES. 


Toila  de  hcaMX  tahlcaiix 
j’achetai  hier  beaucoup  de  livres 
que  de  livres,  j’achetai  hier  ! 
il  n’y  eut  jamais  plus  de  lumieres 
il  y  a  mo  ins  cdkad)ilcms  a  Paris 
qvi’a  Londres 
jc  lie  manque  pas  (Cainis* 

Exception.  Bien  is  tlie 
is  followed  by  the  article. 

EXAB 


ihere  are  beautiful  pictures 
I  bought  yesterday  many  books 
koto  many  books  I  bought  yesterday 
there  never  ^cas  more  learning 
the  re  are  fmeer  inhabit  ants  in  Paris 
than  in  London 
1  do  not  leant  for  friends 

only  adverb  of  quantity  which 


il  a  bien  de  I’esprit  he  has  a  great  deal  of  leit 

elle  a  bien  de  la  grace  she  is  very  graceful 

190.  Observe.  These  expressions  :  des petit s-maiires, 

des  sages-femmes,  des  petit s-p cites ^  etc.  are  not  exceptions  to 
the  rule  which  requires  de  before  an  adjective,  because,  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  the  substantives  are  so  united  with  ihe 
adjectives,  as  to  form  but  one  and  the  same  v  erd.  We 
must  likewise  say  :  le  jn'cpre  des  Idles  aciicns,  lesstnii- 
Tnens  anciens  philosophes.  etc.;  because,  in  expressions 

of  this  kind,  the  substantives,  are  taken  in  a  general  sense- 

191.  It  as  been  seen  that,  generally  speaking,  an  article 
or  some  other  sign  precedes  the  noun  in  French,  so  as  to 
point  out  whether  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  to  its  general  kind 
or  merely  as  to  a  portion  of  it.  There  are  however,  many 
phrases  in  which  no  article  or  sign  is  required  before  the 
noun  ;  we  subjoin  those  which  are  most  commonly  used. 


faim 

faire  profession 

soif  - tort 

d essoin 

- jilaisir 

honte 

■ - peur 

couturne 

- provision 

pitie 

- defense 

compassion 

gagner  pays  ^ 

froid 

- chem  n. 

chaud 

niettre  fin 

patience  - ordre 

envie 

parler  fran^ais 
- anglais, 

besoin 

*  See  rule  I  O'),  bis. 
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clonner  cnvie 

■  - occasion 

- le9on 

- permission 

■  ■  - - parole 

entendre  raison 

- raillerie 

- malice 


parler  allemand 
porter  envie 

- bonheur 

- malheur 

prendre  parti 

■ - plaisir 

- le9on 

- patience 

- jour 


EXERCISE. 

1.  We  could  not  cast  our  eyes  on  either  shore,  Without  seeing 
op^llent  cities,  comitnj  houses  agreeably  situated,  lands  every  year  2 
covered  1  with  a  golden  2  harvest  1,  meadows,  abounding  in  flocks 
and  herds,  husbandmen  bending  under  the  weight  of  the  fruits,  and 
shepherds  who  made  1  the  echoes  5  around  them  6  repeat  2  the  sweet 
sounds  3  of  their  pipes  and  flutes  4. 

2.  Provence  and  Languedoc  produce  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  olives, 
almonds,  chesnuts,  peaches,  apricots,  and  grapes  of  an  uncommon 
sweetness. 

3.  The  man  who  has  never  seen  this  pure  light,  is  as  *  blind 
as  one  who  was  born  blind  :  he  dies  without  having  seen  any  thing  ; 
at  most,  he  perceives  but  glimmering  and fialse  lights,  vain  shadows 
and  phantoms  that  have  nothing  real. 

4.  Among  the  Romans,  those  who  were  convicted  of  having  used 
illicit  or  nnwoi'tkxj  means  to  obtain  an  office,  were  excluded  from  it 
for  ever. 

5.  Those  who  govern  are  like  the  celestial  2  bodies  1,  which 
have  great  splendour  and  no  rest. 

G.  What  beauty,  sweetness,  modesty,  and  at  the  same  time  what 
nobleness  and  greatness  of  mind  ! 

7.  Thcmistocles,  in  order  to  ruin  Aristides,  made  use  of  many 
artifices,  which  would  have  covered  him  with  infamy  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  had  1  not  4  the  eminent  services  2  which  he  rendered  his 
country  3  blotted  out  5  that  stain. 

(1.)  Co\x\di,pouvoir,  ind-2;  our,  les;  either,  Ics  deux ^  seeing,  apcrcevoir ; 
every  year,  to2is  les  axis  ;  covered  with,  (jid  se  couvrir  de,  ind-2 ;  abounding 
in,  remplis  de ;  flocks  and  herds,  troupeau;  bending,  qui  etaient  acca- 
blces ;  weight,  poids ;  shepherds,  bergers  ;  pipes,  chedmneau ;  the  echoes, 
aux  echos;  around  them,  idalcntour. 

(3.)  Who  is  born  blind,  ;  without  \\di.\ing,  od avoir  ja^na/ts, 

inf-3;  any  thing,  ;  at  most,  tout  an  plus-,  perceives,  apcrcevoir; 
glimmering,  sombre ;  lights.  Incur  ;  real,  de  reel 

(4.)  Used,  employer ;  illicit,  or  unworthy  means,'  moyen  illicilc,  cu 
voie  indigne,  pk;  were,  ind-2;  from  it,  en. 

(5.)  Great,  beaucoupde;  splendour,  ecZfiZ;  no  rest,  (that  have  no 
rest)  repos. 

(6.)  What,  qus  de. 

(7.)  Ruin,  ;  made  use  of  many,  employer  bun  )  CiViiUcxs,  ma- 

nceuvres  ;  coveretl,  cond-3  ;  with,  de  ;  infamy,  opprobre  ;  in,  d  ;  had,  si ; 
rendered,  ind-3  d  ;  blotted  out,  ejfacer,  cond-3  ;  stain,  tache. 
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8,  The  consequences  of  great  passions  are  blindness  of  mind  and 
depravity  of  heart. 

9i  Noblemen  should  never  forget  that  their  high  birth  imposes 
great  duties  on  *  them. 

(8.)  Of  mind,  art;  55^7^;  of  heart,  fZe,  art.  cceur, 

(9.)  Noblemen,  gentilhoinme  ;  should,  devoir^  ind-l; 


CHAPTER  IIL 

OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

192.  CONCORD  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE  WITH  THE  NOUN. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  nature  of  the  adjective  in 
Prench  is  to  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the  noun  to 
which  it  is  joined,  thus  ;  un  grand  jardin^  une  grande 
maison,  de  bons  livres^  de  bofines  'plumes^  and  the  manner  of 
forming  the  plural  and  the  feminine  of  adjectives  has  also 
been  explained.  (No  42.*) 

An  adjective  referring  to  two  or  more  substantives  singu¬ 
lar  of  the  same  gender,  all  subject  of  the  same  vei'b,  must  be 
in  the  plural  and  assume  their  gender. 

EXAMPLES. 

la  clemeiice  et  la  majeste  peintes  the  clemency  and  majesty  tniprinied 
sur  son  front,  sont,  etc.  on  his  countenance^  aie^  etc. 

le  travail  et  le  courage  joints  labo^tr  and  courage  together  united 
ensemble  font  surmonter  des  make  us  surmount  obstacles. 
obstacles. 

If  the  substantives  are  of  different  genders,  the  adjective 
must  be  in  the  masculine. 

EXAMPLES. 

votre  frere  et  votre  soeur  sont  your  b)-other  and  sister  are  7iot  well 
peu  instruits  informed 

,ia  beaute  et  le  vice  reunis  dans  beauty  and  vice  united  in  the  same 
un  me  me  individu  ne  sau-  individual  cannot  attach,  etc. 
raient  attacher,  etc. 

When  in  speaking  of  things.^  (not  of  persons),  an  adjective 
belongs  to  two  or  more  nouns  which  are  the  object  of  or 
governed  by  a  verb^  it  is  customary  to  make  that  adjective 
agree  with  the  last  noun,  next  to  which  it  is  placed. 


*  See  the  peculiarities  of  feu,  nu^  dertii,  bon,  court,  fart,  has. 
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EXAMPLES. 


il  avail  la  bouche  et  les  yeux  /m  inoxUli  and  eyes  toere  open 
ou  verts 

il  avail  les  yeux  et  la  bouche  kis  eyes  oaid  month,  xoere  open. 
ouverte 

We  say  customary  ,  because  it  is  more  grammatical  to 
attach  ail  idea  of  ruira’oers  to  the  adjctive,  when  it  expresses 
a  quality  or  state  common  to  several  objects  and  to  say, 

EXAMPLES. 


il  avail  les  yeux  cl  la  bouche  his  eyes  and  mouth  were  open. 
oUverts 

e’est  un  Iiomine  d’unc  valeur,  he  is  a  man  of  tried  valour ,  virtue 
d’une  vertu  et  d’uno  fidelite  and  fidelity 
eprouvees* 

EXERCISE. 

His  impetuosity  and  courage,  long  restrained,  soon  surmounted 

=  - - ^  enchatne  2  vaincre  ind-3  1 

all  obstacles.  The  king  and  the  shepherd  are  ecpial  after  death. 

This  comedian  acts  with  delightful  taste  and  grace.  He  found 
aeieur  joucr  charmanto  1  — *3  ind-3 

the  rivers  and  ponds  frozen  over.  His  whole  life  (was  nothing 
3  etang  m.  1  glace  3  ntetre  que 

but)  constant  labour  and  occupation.  It  was  lost  time  and  trouble 
ind-3  3  1  3  detail  3  1  peinv  2 

Honours  and  riches  are  ever  envied.  Music  and  drawing  are  very 

entertaining.  I  teach  the  French  and  F.ntdish  tongues.  Flave  you 
amiisant  enseigner  langue  f. 

read  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories  1 

=  f . 

ADJECTIVES  OF  DIMENSIONS. 


193.  In  speaking  of  the  dimensions  of  an  object,  the 
Frencli  make  use  of  a  very  differerit  form  Irom  the  English, 
thus  ; 


*  There  are  certain  locutions  on  the  correctness  of  which  gramma-  i 
rians  arc  not  agreed  :  this  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  such  questions  1 
but  we  will  give  both  modes  of  expression,  placing  in  the  second  co-  ! 
lumn  those  which  are  preferable,  ; 


Les  rotes  pcrsonnelle,  mobiliarc, 
et  foncierc. 

UncoursrfeZrriigwcs  Fraiifaise,  Ita- 
licnne,  et  Espagnole. 

/A-;  longufs  Fran';:iif3t>  et  Espacrj^olo 


La  cole  personnelle,  lamcbiliare  et  ; 
la  somptuaire.  j 

Un  cours  de  langue  fir an<^aise^  Ita-  i 
lienne,  et  Espagnole.  ! 

A?  ItxHgve  Fran^ftisB  et  I’Eiipa.gnolev  j! 


1 
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EXAMPLES, 


1.  A  towei’  two  hundred  feet 
high 

2.  This  tower  is  two  hundred 
feet  high 


wie  tour  de  deux  ce^its  pieds  de 
hauteur  or  de  Imut 
ceite  tour  a  deux  cents  pieds  de 
hauteur 


In  the  first  example,  de  is  used  before  the  noun  of  num¬ 
bers  and  before  the  adjective,  to  which  the  substantive  of 
dimension  may  elegantly  be  substituted. 

In  the  second,  to  be  is  rendered  by  avoir,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  the  substantive  of  dimension  hauteur,  can  alone  be 
used,  since  an  adjective  cannot  be  coupled  with  avoir. 


Exercise. 

This  box,  which  is  six  feet  long^  is  very  convenient.  You 
coffre^  m.  commode 

will  be  stopped  in  your  march  by  a  river  three  hundred  feet  broad 
arretc  f. 

This  observatory,  (is  twelve  hundred)  feet  high-.  It  is  a  terrace 
=  deux  cents  toises  ce  terrace  f. 

(a  hundred  and  eighty)  feet  broad,,  and  (twelve  hundred)  feet 
trente  toise  f.  pi.  large  deux  cents  * 

long.  The  walls  of  our  garden  are  twenty  feet  high  and  three 

mur  m  pL 

broad.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  stones  that  was  ever  seen :  it  is 
75  on  ait  jamais  vues  • 

twenty  feet  long  and  six  thick.  This  ditch  is  nine  feet  six 
longueur  epaisseur  fosse  m. 

inches  deep  and  six  feet  broad, 

ponce  m.  pi.  profondeur  f. 

194.  Adjectives,  used  substantively,  require  the  definite 
article. 

EXAMPLE. 

lesfous  inventent  les  modes,  et  fools  invent  fashions,  and  loise  men 
les  sages  s’y  conferment  conform  to  them 

EXERCISE. 

1.  Were  the  learned  of  antiquity  to  come  to  life  again,  they  would 
be  much  astonished  at  the  extent  of  our  knowledge. 

2.  The  ignorant  have,  in  a  "f'  large  stock  of  presumption,  what 
they  want  in  real  knowledge,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  admired 
by  fools. 

(1.)  Were  the,  sites;  to  come  again,  revenir,  ind-2;  life,  77mide  > 
at,  de ;  knowledge,  connaissance,  pi. 

(2.)  Large  stock, dose ;  XXiey  yrdoai,  il  leur  manque ;  bnowdedge, 
science;  the  reason,  ce  oui  fait  qne ;  they  are,  etc,  the  fools  admire 
them. 
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When  a  noun  is  accompanied  by  two  adjectives,  expres* 
sing  dilFerent  qualities  incompatible  in  the  same  object,  the 
article  must  be  repeated  before  each  adjective. 


EXAMPLES. 


Us  vieux  et  les  nouveauz  soldats 
sont  remplis  d’ardeur 
il  faut  frequenter  la  bonne  com- 
pagnie  et  fuir  la  mauvaise 


the  old  and  the  neidy  raised  sol¬ 
diers  are  full  of  ardour 
Ke  ought  to  freqiieni  good  and 
shun  bad  company 


Remark.  But  if  those  qualities  be  not  incompatible, 
the  article  is  not  repeated,  as  :  le  sage  et  pieux  Fcnelon  j 
if  merely  expressing  different  ideas,  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
repeat  it,  as  :  le  sensible  et  IHngenieux  Fcnelon. 


exercise. 

1 .  The  antient  1  and  modern  3  writers  2  are  not  agreed  upon  that 
point. 

2.  The  wise  man  preserves  the  same  tranquility  of  mind  in  good 
or  had  fortune. 

3.  The  man  who  is  jealous  of  his  reputation  ^icq\XQnis  good  and 
shuns  bad  company. 

4.  Grand  and  vigorous  thoughts  were  always  the  offspring  of 
genius. 

fi.)  Writers,  auteur  ;  are  agreed,  s’accorder. 

(3.)  Vigodrous, ;  offspring, /r«.zV. 


195.  The  article  is  used  before  the  adjective  which  is 
joined  to  a  proper  name,  either  to  express  its  quality,  or  to 
distinguished  the  person  spoken  of  from  those  who  might 
bear  the  same  name. 


EXAMPLES 


ie  sublime  Bossuet 
Louis  le  gros 
ie  vertueux  Fenelon 
Louis  le  Juste 
le  tendre  Racine 
Louis  le  Grrand 


the  sublime  Bossuet 
Louis  the  fat 
the  virtuous  FeneloJi 
Lmtis  the  Just 
the  Under  Racine 
Louis  the  Great 


Remark.  If  the  adjective,  which  is  joined  to  a  proper 
name,  precede  that  name,  it  expresses  a  quality  wdiich  may 
be  common  to  many  ;  but  if  it  follow,  it  expresses  a 
distinguishing  quality.  Thus  :  le  savant  Varron,  and  Varron 
le  savant,  do  not  convey  the  same  meaning  :  in  the  first  ex¬ 
ample,  Varron  merely  obtains  the  quality  of  savant  ;  in  the 
second,  Varron  is  distinguished  for  his  learning  from  all  of 
the  same  name. 
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EXERCISE. 

1 .  The  go'cat  Corneille  astonishes  by  beauties  of  tJic  first  order,  and 
by  faults  ol  the  worst  taste.  If  the  tender  Racine  does  not  often  rise 
so  high,  at  least,  he  is  always  equal,  and  possesses  the  art  of  always 
interesting  the  heart. 

2.  The  more  we  read  the  fables  of  the  good  and  a^iless  La  Fontaine, 
the  more  we  are  convinced  they  arc  a  book  for  all  ages,  and  the  manual 
of  the  man  of  taste. 

3.  It  was  only  under  the  reign  of  Lo^iis  the  Just  (XIII.)  that  good 
taste  began  to  show  itself  in  France  :  but  it  was  under  that  of  Louis 
the  Great  that  it  was  carried  to  perfection. 

(1.)  By,  par  des ;  order,  wdre ;  is  always  equal,  sc  soutenir ;  possesses, 
avoir. 

(2.)  The  more  \ve,  plus  on  ;  artless,  simple  ;  are  convinced,  on  se 
ovwaincre ;  they  are,  queerest ;  a,  le ;  for,  de  ;  manual,  nianuel. 

(3.)  Only,  ne  que  ;  carried,  porter  d. 

196.  When  a  superlative  relative  precedes  a  substantive, 
the  article  is  used  once  only  )  if  it  follow,  it  must  be  repeat¬ 
ed  before  the  noun  and  the  adjective. 

EXAMPLES. 

Icsphis  lioJbilcs  gens  font  quelquefois  Ics  plus  grandcs  fautes  or  les  gens 

les  plus  habiles  font  queJqueibis  les  fautes  Us  plus  grandes 
the  ablest  men  sometimes  commit  the  grossest  blunders*. 


^  EXERCISE. 

1.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Tclemachus  of  the  virtuous  Fenelon,  that  it  is 
ike  most  useful  2  present  1  the  muses  have  made  to  mankind  ;  for,  could 
the  happiness  of  man  be  produced  by  a  poem,  it  would  be  by  that. 

2.  Tlw  smoothest  2  loaicrs  I  often  conceal  the  most  dangerous  2 
gulfs  1, 

(1.)  It  has  been  said,  on  a  dit ;  present,  don  que  ;  have  made,  subj- 
3  ;  could,  (if  the,  etc.  could,  ind-2);  be  produced  by,  natlre  de ;  would 
be,  naltre,  cond-1. 

(2.)  Smoothest,  tranquille. 


*  Observe.  Cette  planete  est  eloignee  du  soleil.  Lorsquo 

cette  planete  c.st  le  plus  eloignee  du  soleil. 

There  is  a  difference  liere  with  regard  to  the  declinability  of  the  - 
article  which  must  be  understood. 

If  there  is  a  comparison  implied  the  article  is  declined.  Thus,  in 
the  first  sentence,  W'e  speak  of  the  planets  which  are  distant  from  the 
sun,  and  allude  to  that  which  is  most  so;  but  in  the  second,  our  thought 
bears  on  one  planet  alone,  independant  of  all  others  ;  le  plus  is  merel)’" 
an  adverb  to  the  verb  etre  eloignee,  and  consequently  is  undeclined 
as  all  adverbs  arc. 

These  remarks  apply  also  iolc^noins,  la,  yroins,  Us  rnoins. 
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REMARKS  ON  SOME  PARTfCULAR  MODES  OF  EXPRESSING 

COMPARISONS. 

197.  The  manner  of  expressing  comparisons  of  equality 
and  of  superiority  and  inferiority  will  be  explained,  (No. 
211).  But  there  are  some  phrases  which  it  is  the  place 
to  notice  here. 

Equally  with  is  used  for  as  well  «s  and  is  thus  rendered^. 

EXAMPLES. 

He  blamed  it  equally  with  me  il  le  hlama  aussi  bien  que  moi 
He  was  blamed  equally  with  me  il  fid  blame  aussi  bien  que  moi 

Notpiing  so  pleasant,  good,  difficult,  etc.,  is  thus  ren¬ 
dered. 

EXAMPLES. 

Nothing  so  easy  as  to  do  it  rien  de  si  facile  que  de  le  faire 

Nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  meet  rien  de  si  agr cable  que  de  rcncon- 
with  friends  Uer  des  amis 

Quoi,  what;  quelque  chose,  something  ;  rien,  nothings 
before  adjectives  require  de. 

EXAMPLES. 

Quoi  de  plus  agr cable  que  d'etre  au  what  is  there  more  pleasant  then 
coin  d'un  bon  feu  7  to  sit  by  a  good  fire  1 

Il  nhj  a  men  de  doux  dans  sa  phy-  there  is  nothing  sweet  in  her 
sionomie.  countenance 

J'ai  remarque  quelque  chose  d'exira-  I  noticed  something  extraordi- 
ordinaire  nary. 


THE  PLACE  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

1.98.  Pronominal  and  numerical  adjectives  precede  their 
substantive,  as  do  generally  the  following  sixteen  ;  beau, 
bon,  brave,  cher,  chetif,  grand,  gros,  jeune,  mauvais,  me- 
chant,  meilleur,  moindre,  petit,  saint,  vieux,  and  vrai, 
when  taken  in  their  literal  sense. 


EXAMPLES. 


mo7hpc<‘e 
quel  hoimne 
vielle  feinme 
dix  guinces 
plusieurs  officiers 
grand  keuime 
six  arbres 
rhUive  mine 


my  father 
what  man 
old  woman 
ten  guineas 
several  officers 
great  man 
six  trees 
mean  look 
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Exceptions.  The  pronoun  quelconque,, 

EXAMPLE. 

dhme  maniere  quek-onque  in  whatever  manner. 

EXERCISE. 

1 .  There  have  been  ages,  when  a  great  man  was  a  sort  of  prodigy 
produced  by  a  mistake  of  nature, 

2.  In  almost  all  nations,  the  great  geniuses  that  have  adorned  them 
were  contemporaries. 

3.  Young  people,  says  Horace,  are  open  to  the  enticements  of  vice, 
lavish,  presumptuous,  and  equally  iiiipetuous  and  light  in  their  pas  • 
sions ;  old  people,  on  the  contrary,  are  covetous,  dilatory,  timid,  ever 
alarmed  about  the  future,  always  complaining,  hard  to  please,  pane¬ 
gyrists  of  times  past,  censors  of  the  present,  and  great  givers  of  advice. 

4.  What  man  was  ever  satisfied  with  his  condition,  and  dissatisfied 
with  his  abilities. 

5.  Thirty  chambers,  which  have  a  communication  one  with  another, 
and  each  of  them  an  iron  door,  with  six  huge  bolts,  arc  the  places 
where  he  shuts  himself  up. 

(1.)  Ages,  dcs  siecles  ;  when,  oti;  produced,  enfanter. 

(2.)  In,_  chez ;  nations,  peuple ;  adorned,  illustrcr,  ind-4, 

(3.)  Old  people,  vieilles  gens ;  open,  souple ;  lavish,  prodigue ;  im** 
petuous,  u//;  (all  those  adjectives  are  m,  pi.);  covetous,  flucre ;  dila¬ 
tory,  temporiseur  ;  about,  sur ;  complaining,  plnmiij;  hard,  difficile  f 
please,  cordenter ;  times,  sing. 

(4.)  Dissatisfied,  mecontent  }  abilities,  esy>nY5. 

(5.)  Have  a  communicatioir,  communiqueri  each  of  them,  dont 
chacun  avoir;  huge,  gros ;  bolts,  v&'rou  ;  places,  lieu,  sing.;  shuts 
himself,  renfermer. 

\ 

‘  199.  Adjectives  of  niiniber,  joined  to  proper  names, 

i  pronouns,  and  substantives,  are  placed  after  the  noun. 

;  EXAMPLES. 

Gco-rge  Trois  George  III. 

chapilre  dix  chapter  10 

,  page  trente  page  the  30th 

200.  The  adjectives  mentioned  198,  when  connected  by 
a  conjunction  with  another  adjective,  which  is  to  be  placed 
after  the  substantive,  are  themselves  placed  after  the  noun, 

EXAMPLE. 

^  e'est  une  femme  grande  et  bien  faite  she  is  tall  well-made  woman 

6  201.  In  English,  two,  or  even  several  adjectives  may 

'  qualify  a  substantive,  without  a  conjunction  :  but  in  French 
1  et  is  always  placed  before  the  last  adjective  c^est  un  homme 
)  aimable  et poli^  he  is  an  amiable,  well-behaved  man. 

;  Observe  that  all  the  adjectives  are  put  after  the  noun, 
un  hoinvic  riche^  jeunc  ct  aimable^  except  one  of  them,  is  one 
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of  those  which  precede  it,  c‘est  un  grand  homine  sec,  he  is 
a  tall  thin  man. 

202.  Are  placed  after  the  noun,  adjectives  formed — 
from  the  participle  present  of  verbs — ouvrage  divertissant, 
entertaining  work  ; — from  the  participle  past ;  all  those 
expressing  form,  physical  qualities,  etc.  figure  arrondie, 
round  figure ;  table  ovale,  oval  table  ; — colour,  maison 
blanche,  white  house  ; — taste,  herbe  amlre,  bitter  herb  ; — 
sound,  (U'gue  harmonieux,  harmonious  organ ; — action, 
procureur  actif,  active  attorney  ; — effect,  coutume  abusive, 
custom  founded  in  abuse  ; — arrangem.ent,  07'dre  gi'ammaii- 
cal,  grammatical  order ;  species,  qualite  occudte,  occult 
quality  ; — nation,  generosite  Anglaise,  English  generosity  ; 
— those  ending  in  -esque,  ~il,  -ule,  ic,  ique,  -in  : 


style  burUsqu-e 
jargon  puenl 
feimne  credule 
lien  public 
ris  sardonique 
voix  enfantine 


burlesque  style 
childish  jargon 
credulous  woman 
public  welfare 
sardonic  grin 
childish  voice 


but  in  this,  custom  is  the  best  guide 


EXERCISE. 

1.  An  affected  simplicity  is  a  refined  imposture. 

2.  The  smiling  images  of  Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  Gessner,  excite  in 
the  soul  a  gentle  feeling. 

3.  In  that  antique  palace  are  io  be  seen  neither  wreathed  columns, 

nor  wainscots,  x\ox  valuable  basso-relievoes,  nor  ceilings  curi¬ 

ously  painted  nor  grotesque  figures  of  animals  which  never  had  exis¬ 
tence  but  in  the  imagination  of  a  child  or  a  madman. 

4.  If  human  life  is  exposed  to  many  troubles,  it  is  also  susceptible  of 
many  pleasures. 

b.  A  ridiculous  man  is  seldom  so  by  halves. 

6.  Spanish  manners  have,  at  first  sight,  something  harsh  and  uncivb 
lized. 

7.  French  urbanity  has  become  a  proverb  among  foreign  nations 

(l.j  Refined,  delicat. 

(2.)  Smiling,  riant  .  excite,  porter ;  soft,  doux ;  feeling,  sensUbiliic,  f. 

(3.)  Are  to  be  seen,’  on  ne  voit;  wreathed,  torse;  wainscot,  lavibris ; 
basso-relievoes,  bas-relief;  ceilings,  plafond ;  curiously,  artistement ; 
had  existence,  exister. 

(4.j  Many ,  rZg ;  troubles, 

(5,)  So,  le ;  by  halves,  d  demi. 

(6.)  Spanish,  Espagnol;  manners,  ,•  at  first  sight,  fiMpT'ewwcr 

ahord  :  uncivilized,  sauvage. 

(7.)  Eocome,  passer  cn ;  among  chez. 
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203.  Although  it  may  seem  that  adjectives  expressing 
moral  qualities  are  placed  iiidilTereiitly  before,  or  after  the 
substantive,  yet  taste  and  a  correct  ear  will  assign  them  their 
proper  situation. 

In  conversation,  or  in  a  broken,  loose  style,  it  may 
be  indifferent  to  say  femme  aimable  or  aimahle  femme; 
talents  sublimes,  or  sublimes  talents,  etc. ;  but  in  the  dig¬ 
nified  style,  the  place  of  the  adjective  may,  in  a  variety  of 
instances,  affect  the  beauty  of  a  sentence. ♦ 

EXERCISE. 

1.  An  amiahle  woman  gives  to  every  thing  she  says  an  inex])ressibl€ 
grace  ;  the  more  we  hear,  the  more  we  wish  to  hear  her. 

2.  The  majestic  eloquence  of  Bossuet  is  like  a  river,  which  carries 
away  every  thing  in  its  rapid  coui  se. 

3.  The  svMime  compositions  of  Rubens  have  made  1  an  English 
traveller  3  say  2,  that  this  fammis  painter  was  born  in  Flanders,  through 
a  mistake  of  nature. 

(1.)  Give  to,  repandre  sur;  w’e,  on. 

(2.)  River,  jkuve ;  carries  away,  entralner ;  its  rapid  course,  la  rapi- 
dite  de  son  cours. 

(3.)  Say,  dire  d;  famous,  celcbre;  through,  par;  mistake  meprise. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  ADJECTIVES. 


204.  Adjectives  are  frequently  followed  by  another  sub¬ 
stantive  than  that  which  they  qualify,  thus  :  homme  digne 

de  recompense,  un  homme  enclin  au  bien,  they  are  also 
sometimes  followed  by  an  infinitive,  capable  d'’ aimer, prompt 
dbien  faire,  etc.  In  such  cases  a  preposition  is  used  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  case  or  regimen  which  the  adjective  requires. 
That  is  called  the  government  of  adjectives. 

205.  Adjectives  which  govern  the  preposition  de. 


digne 

indigne 

capable 

incapable 

aise 

ravi 

joyeux 

content 

mecontent 


comble 

fou 

taxe 

avide 

charge 

ennuye 

plein 

fibre 

accuse 

qualifie 

fatigue 

vide 

las 

dependant 

contrit 

enrage 

o 

cheri 

*  Such  adjectives  arc  more  expressive  when  placed  before  the  noun  ; 
but  taste  and  harmony  must  be  consulted.  None  but  those  well  versed 
in  the  French  Language  can  feel  the  proper  place  of  the  adjective ;  we 
recommend  to  the  learner  always  to  place  it  after  the  noun  :  which  is 
quite  correct,  if  not  elegant. 
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206.  Adjectives  which  govdrh  the  preposition  d; 


adroit 

porte 

apre 

bon 

enclin 

lent 

beau 

adonne ' 

nuisible 

laid 

sujet 

prompt 

afrreable 

^  C3 

propre 

pret 

ingenieux 

inexorable 

utile 

contraire 

desvigreable* 

inutile 

oppose 

agile 

sensible 

conforme 

alerte 

aise 

semblable 

habile 

facile 

pareil 

ardent 

cher 

207.  Adjectives  which  require  envers,  complaisani^ 
genereux,  affable,  indulgent,  prevenant,  cruel,  bon,  or  any 
other  expressing  kindness  or  unkindness  of  feeling  towards 
individuals. 

Are  you  pleased  with  your  horse  ^  Do  not  be  so  greedy 
content  avide 

after  riches.  I  am  not  unworthy  of  his  friendship.  They  say 

indigne  on  dit  que 

he  is  very  dissatisfied  with  his  son.  We  wmre  tired  with 
mecontent  ind-2  fatigue 

running  after  him.  Are  we  (not  at  liberty)  to  go  ?  My 
courir  libre  partir 

brother  is  not  fit  for  the  place.  Send  me  some  gloves 
proprc  gant,  m. 

like  those  which  my  sister  has.  If  you  are  ready  to  go, 
pareil 

I  will  order  the  carriage.  Too  much  exercise  may  be 
commander  ind-7  pouvoir  elre 

injurious  to  the  health.  You  will  not  find  that  easy  to  do 
nuisible  cela  facile 

Let  us  be  kind  (to  one  another).  He  was  so  kind  to 

les  uns  envers  les  aulrcs  bon 

his  sisters. 

208.  Observe.  A  noun  may  be  governed  by  two  ad¬ 
jectives,  provided  they  do  not  require  two  different  preposi¬ 
tions.  Thus  you  may  say  ;  cet  homme  est  utile  et  cher  d 
sa  famille,  that  man  is  useful  and  dear  to  his  family  ;  but 
you  may  not  say,  il  est  utile  et  cheri  d  sa  famille,  because 
ckeri,  beloved,  requires  the  genetive,  or  preposition  de 
before  a  noun.  Such  sentences  must  be  turned  thus,  il  est 
utile  d  sa  famille  et  en  est  cheri,  he  is  useful  to  his  family 
and  beloved  of  them. 
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lETIlE  WITH  ADJECTIVES^ 

209.  Je  suis  Men  aise^  fdche,  conirarie,  etc.,  or  any 
other  phrase  expressing  gladness  or  regret  at  a  thing,  re¬ 
quires  the  subjunctive  mood,  or  the  infinitive  with  de,  as: 

jc  suis  enchante  que  vous  so3'ez  1  am  delighted  that  you  ha,ve  re¬ 
do  retour  turned 

je  suis  enchante  d’etre  de  retour  I  delighted^  that  I  have  returned 
a  temps.  in  time 

In  the  first  example,  there  are  two  different  subjects  je 
vous ;  the  verb  is  on  that  account  put  in  the  subjunctive 
mood. 

In  the  second  example,  there  is  but  one  and  the  same 
subject,  the  second  verb  is  in  the  infinitive. 

EXERCISE. 

She  will  be  delighted  to  see  jrou.  How  sorry  I  am  you 

enchante  2  1  qne  2  1 

were  not  at  home  last  night.  Call  upon  him,  he  will  be 

subj-2  chez  vous  hier  axi  soir  alter  1  voir  3  2 

glad  to  see  you.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  vexed  I  am 
bien  aise  jene  saxirais  contrarie2 

at  my  servant  being  so  slow,  and  at  your  not  receiving 
eire  subj-3  ne  rccevoir  pas  subj-3 

my  note.  We  are  all  very  sorry  you  cannot  come,  for 
billet  m.  bien  fdehe  pouvoir  subj-1 

We  shall  have  a  delightful  evening. 
passer  2  soiree  f.  1 

210.  Il  est,  impersonal,  joined  to  an  adjective  requires 
de  before  the  infinitive.  C^est  requires  a. 

examples. 

il  est  beau  de  moxirir  poxir  sa  pa-  it  is  noble  to  die  for  one’s 
trie  country 

dost  horrible  d  voir  it  is  horrid  to  be  seen 

EXERCISE. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  them.  How  pleasant  it  is  to 

il  ind-2  qxie  agreable2il  1 

enjoy  good  health  !  This  is  most  painful  to  hear. 

joxiir  de  ce  on  7ie  pexd  qdus  penible 

It  was  very  disagreeable  (for  me)  to  witness  all  their 
il  2  ind-2  3  me  1  etre  present  d 

‘  quarrels.  It  may  be  pleasant  to  look  at,  but  is  it  very 

ccla,  voir  * 


useful  1 
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ADJECTIVES  IN  THE  COMPARATIVE  DEGREE. 

211.  The  verb  which  follows  an  adjective  in  the  com¬ 
parative  requires  ne  before  it. 

EXAMPLE. 

vous  ctcs  plus  lieureux  quc  vous  you  are  happier  than  you  were. 
n^etiez 

But  if  the  first  member  of  the  sentence  is  negative  or 
interrogative  the  ne  is  suppressed. 

EXAMPLES. 

Vims  n'etes  pas  plus  heureux  que  you  are  not  happier  than  3^00 
vous  Vetiez  v/ere 

pc\d-on  etre  plus  heureux  que  can  any  one  be  happier  than  you 
vous  Vetes  ?  are  1 

The  ne  is  also  suppressed  after  quand,  dans  le  iemps,  or 
any  adverb. 

EXAMPLE. 

vous  tics  phis  heureux  qvx  quand  yo'o.  are  happier  than  when  j^ou 
vous  ctiez  en  France  were  in  France. 

Tout  autre,  autremeni,  mieux,  moins  Men,  phis  mat, 
also  require  the  ne,  before  the  verb. 

EXAMPLE. 

il  est  tout  autre  qrdil  n'etaii  he  is  quite  different  from  what  he 

was 

EXERCISE. 

He  is  much  richer  than  jmu  think.  You  sing  better  than 

penser 

you  did.  He  has  been  better  received  than  he  thought. 

faire  ind-2  croirs  ind-2 

Sciences  are  now  more  cultivated  than  tliey  were.  Since 

etre  ind-2 

the  invention  of  gun  powder  battles  are  less  bloody  than  they 

it  v/as  just. 
etre  ind-2 

Is  he  not 

not  so  sick, 
moins  maladc 

much, 


2  1 

were.  That  war  was  not  loss  successful  than 

etre  ind-3  heureuse 

(Can  any  one)  be  more  amiable  than  slie  is  1 
peut-on 

much  richer  than  he  was  ?  The  poor  arc 

Pb 

(for  want  of)  food,  as  the  rich  are  for  taking  too 


(ante  de 


que 


Pl- 


CTv  vrendre 
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ADJECTIVES  IN  THE  SUPERLATIVE  DEGREE. 

212.  An  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree  requires  that 
the  verb  vvhich  follows  it  should  be  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 
or  that  the  noun  should  be  in  the  genitive  case,  that  is,  have 
the  preposition  de  before  it. 


EXAMPLES. 

donnez-moi  la  riiedleure  pluvie  qae  give  me  the  best  pen  you  have 
vous  ayez 

la  phis  belle  jleur  dai  jar  din.  the  prettiest  flower  in  the  garden 

The  absolute,  le  seul,  Vunique,  le  premier.,  le  dernier.^ 
aucun,  must  be  considered  as  superlatives,  and  included  in 
this  rule. 


EXERCISE. 

You  see  the  largest  tree  there  is  in  the  park.  Is  he 

grand  arbre  y  avoir 

not  the  richest  man  in  the  town  1  I  give  you  the  only  one 
riche  *  donner  ind-4 

I  had.  They  say  he  is  the  cleverest  boy  in  the  school. 
avoir  subj-2  on  dit  que  desl  habile 

She  is  certainly  the  prettiest  girl  T  ever  saw.  I  am  not  the 
dest  persanne  voir  subj-3 

only  one,  I  believe,  who  accepted  his  invitation.  There 

d  ce  que  je  crois  accepter  s,wVy2  ily 

were  present  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  Europe, 
avait  Id  qtielqices-uns 

but  (no  one  could  get  a  peep  at  them),  so  great  was  the 
il  eiait  iviqwssible  dien  approcher  ta7it  14  3 

crowd. 

2 

213.  By,  after  a  comparative,  is  rendered  by  de. 

EXAMPLE. 

il  esl  plus  grand  dhtn  pouce  he  is  taller  by  one  inch 

ADJECTIVES  OF  NUMBER. 

2 14.  Unieme.,  is  used  only  after  vingt,  trente,  quarante, 
cinquante,  soixante,  quatre-vingt,  cent  and  mille.  C^est 
la  vingt-ct-unieme  fois,  it  is  the  twenty-first  time. 

Cent^  in  the  plural  takes  an  5,  except  when  followed  by 
another  noun  of  number,  as  : 

ils  etaient  deux  cents  there  were  two  hundred 

trois  rents  hommes  three  hundred  men 

ih  etnient  deux  cent  dix  there  were  two  hundred  and  ton 


I 
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Vingt  in  quatre-vingt,  and  six~vingt,  also  take  an  s,  j 
when  followed  by  a  substantive,  as  :  ^ 

1 

quatre-vingts  homvies  eighty  men  j 

six  vingts  abricots  six  score  apricots  ; 

But  it  takes  no  5,  when  followed  by  another  term  expres-  ! 
sing  number,  quaii'e-vingt-un  arbres,  quatre-vingt-dix  i 
hommes.  ' 

The  ordinary  numbers,  collective  and  distributive,  always  j 
take  the  sign  of  the  plural :  les  premieres,  douzaines,  the  i 
first  dozens ;  les  quatre  cinquiemes,  the  four  fifths. 

For  dates  the  French  write  mil,  as  :  mil  sept  cent-quatre- 
vingt-dix-neuf,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-  ; 
nine,  etc. 

Remark.  Cent  and  mille  are  used  indefinitely,  as, 

il  lui  fit  cent  caresses  he  shewed  him  a  hundred  marks 

of  kindness  • 

failes-lui  mille  amities  present  him  «  thousand  compli-  j 

ments 

EXERCISE. 

1.  It  was  the  thirty-first  year  after  so  glorious  a  peace,  when  the  war  ' 
broke  out  again  with  a  fury  of  which  history  offers  few  examples. 

2.  There  were  only  three  hundred^  and  in  spite  of  their  inferiority  in 

numbers*,  they  attacked  the  enemy,  beat  and  dispersed  them.  j 

3.  He  has  sold  his  country  house  for*  tieo  thousand  hve  hundred,  and  ^ 

7/ pounds. 

4.  Choose  out  of  your  nursery  ground  eighty  fruit  trees  and  ninety  \ 
dwarf-trees,  divide  them  into  dozens,  and  put  in  the  two  first  dozens  of! 
each  sort,  those  whose  fruits  are  most  esteemed. 

5.  When  Louis  the  Fourteenth  made  his  entry  into  Strasbourg,  the  I 
Swiss  deputies  having  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  Le  Tellier, ; 
archbishop  of  Rhehns,  who  saw  among  them  the  bishop  of  Basle,  said  ; 
to  one  near  him  ;  that  bishop  is  apparently  some  poor  beggar. — How,  | 
replied  the  other,  he  has  a  Imnd.red  thousand  livres  a  year — Oh  !  oh  1  ? 
said  the  archl)ishop,  he  is  then  a  respectable  man,  and  shewed  him  a  . 
thousand  civilities. 

(1.)  Year,  when,  broke  out  again,  sc  ;  ind-3-  [ 

(2.)  Only,  ne  que ;  in  spite  of,  malgre. 

(3.S  Pounds,  livre  sterling. 

(4.)  Out  of,  dans;  nursery-ground,  pcpbtierc;  fruit-trees,  pied', 
d'arbre  fruitier ;  dwarf-trees,  arhre  nain. 

(5.)  Swiss,  (of  the  Swiss);  presenter ;  respect,  hommage^  pi.;: 
one  near  him,  son  voism ;  that  bishop,  etc.  c'est  un  miserable  apparem- 
uicnt  que  cet  eveque  ;  a.  year,  dc  revte ;  shewmd,  fa  ire,  md-3-,  civilities,; 
caresses.  ! 
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The  French  say,  le  onze,  dii  onze^  au  onze^  sur  les  onze 
heures,  sur  les  une  heure,  pronouncing  the  words  onze  and 
une^  as  if  they  were  written  with  an  h  aspirated. 

215.  I’he  cardinal  numbers  are  used  for  the  ordinal. 

1.  In  reckoning  time,  that  is,  the /^owr  of  the  day,  the 
day  of  the  month,  the  year  of  an  era,  as  :  il  est  trots  heures, 
it  is  three  o’clock ;  le  vingt  de  Mars,  the  twentieth  of 
March  ;  Van  mil  sept  cent  dix,  etc., 

216.  2.  In  speaking  of  the  order  of  succession  of  sover¬ 
eigns,  as  ;  Louis  seize,  George  irois,  except  the  first  two  of 
the  series,  as  ;  Henri  premier,  George  second.  Quint  for 
cinq  is  only  said  of  the  Empereur  Charles-quint,  and  the 
Pape  Sixtc-quinU 


EPERCISE. 

1.  They  made  in  the  parish  and  in  the  neighbouring  places  a  collec¬ 
tion  which  produces  a  kiindred  and  twenty-one  guineas. 

2.  William,  surnamed  the  Conqueror,  king  of  England  and  duke  ef 
Normandy,  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  eleventh  centuary  : 
he  was  born  at  Falaise,  and  was  the  natural  son  of  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  and  of  Arlotte,  a  furrier’s  daughter. 

3.  Make  haste;  it  will  soon  be  o’clock.  We  shall  have  a  great 
difBculty  to  arrive  in  time, 

4.  The  winter  was  so  severe  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine, 
that  there  was  but  one  olive  tree  that  resisted  it'^,  in  a  plain  where 
there  had  been  more  than  ten  thousand. 

5.  It  was  the  twenty-first  of  Jsinu?ii'y,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  that  the  unhappy  Louis  the  sixteenth  was  led  to  the 
scaffold. 

(1 .)  They,  on ;  neighbouring  places,  voisLnage,  sing. ;  collection,  quek, 

(2  )  William,  Guillaume  \  h\xxier,fourreur. 

(3.)  Make  haste,  ss  depecher  •,  will  be,  ind-1 ;  great  difliculty,  oien  de 
la  peine ;  in  d. 

(4.)  Severe,  rude ;  but,  tie  que,  had  been,  y  en  avoir,  ind-2. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PRONOUNS. 

§  I- 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS, 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  SUBJECT  AND  THE  OBJECT. 

217.  Personal  pronouns,  like  the  substantives  which 
they  represent,  whether  persons  or  things,  are  either  the 
subject  or  object  of  a  verb. 
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As  object  or  regimen,  they  are  also  direct  or  indirect. 
See  170,  173. 

SUBJECT. 

Common  to  persons  and  things  tu^je^  il,  e//e,  nous^  vouSy 
its,  elles. 

Also  moiy  toiy  luiy  eux. 

OBJECT  DIRECT. 

Common  to  persons  and  things,  we,  <e,  le,  lay  nouSy  vousy 
leSy  m.  f. 

Also  moiy  toi. 

OBJECT  INDIRECT.  (DATIVE.) 

Of  persons,  me  te,  lui,  m.  f.  nous,  vous,  leur,  m.  f. 

Also,  moi,  toi. 

Also  d  moi,  d  toi,  d  lui,  d  elle,  d  nous,  d  vous,  d  eux,  d 
elles. 

Of  things,  y  of  both  genders  and  numbers. 

OBJECT  INDIRECT,  (^genitive  or  ablative.') 

Of 'persons  de  moi,  de  toi,  de  lui,  d'’elle,  de  nous,  de  vous, 
d^eux,  d^elles ;  sometimes  en. 

Of  things,  en  of  both  gender  and  number. 

PRONOUNS  GOVERNED  BY  PREPOSITIONS. 

Moi,  toi,  lui,  elle,  nous,  vous,  eux,  elles. 

PRONOUN  SUBJECT. 

2  IS.  The  place  of  the  subject  is  before  the  verb,  if  affir* 
mative,  after  it,  if  interrogative. 

^  EXAMPLES. 

je  parle  /  speak 

il  raconta  son  histoire  he  related  his  history 

est-il  heureux  1  is  he  happy  'I 

219.  Sometimes  there  are  two  or  more  subjects  to  the 
verb,  such  as  you,  he,  and  I  are  agreed  to  go ;  in  such 
cases,  moi,  toi,  lui,  eux,  are  used  instead  of  je,  tu,  il.  Us, 
and  it  is  polite  to  place  the  first  person  last. 

EXAMPLE. 

vous  et  moi,  nous  irons  you  and  1  we  shall  go. 

EXERCISE. 

My  sister  and  I  we  were  walking  by  the  last  rays  of  the 

se  promener  ind-2  d  rayons  ra.  pi, 
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selling  sun,  and  we  were  saying,  what  a  soft  splendour  does  it 
couchant  2  1  dire  ind-2  doux  eclat  m.  *2 

still  spread  over  all  nature !  In  the  long  winter  even- 
pas  3  4  Tie  repand  1  art,  de  2  soi- 

ings,  my  father,  my  brothers,  and  I  used  (to  spend)  two 
ree  f.  pi.  1  nous  passer  ind-2 

hours  in  the  library,  and  to  read  there,  (in  order  to) 
bibliotheque  f.  ‘nous  lire,  ind-2  y  pour 

(unbend  our  minds)  from  the  serious  studies  of  the  day,  those 
se  dekisser  =2  1 

amiable  poets  who  interest  most  the  heart,  by  the  charms  of  a  lively 
2  1  le  fins  riant  2 

imagination,  and  make  us  love  truth,  by  disguising  it  under  the 
i  2  1  art.  en  deguiser 

mask  of  an  ingenious  fiction.  You  and  your  friend  shall 
trait  m.  pi.  =2  f.  1 

accompany  me  to  the  museum,  where  we  shall  study  nature  in  her 
— pagner  2  1  musee  rn.  oii 

kingdoms. 
regne  m,  pi. 

220.  Moi,  toi,  lui,  eux  are  also  used  instead  ofje, 
ils. 

1st.  After  que  in  comparisons. 

EXAMPLE. 

vous  etes  plus  grand  que  moi  you  are  taller  than  1. 

2nd.  After  c^est,  and  in  answer  to  a  question. 


EXAMPLES. 

ce  n’est  pas  moi  qui  I’ai  fait  it  is  not  /  who  did  it 
que  vous  reste-t-il  'I  Moi  whom  have  you  left  7  I 

3rd.  Before  a  relative  pronoun  or  an  infinitive,  speaking 
emphatically  and  by  apposition . 


EXAMPLES. 


moi,  dont  il  dechire  la  reputation 
toi,  qui  fais  le  brave 
moi,  trahir  le  meilleur  dc  mes 
amis  ! 

voudrez-vous  me  perdre,  moi 
votre  allie  7 

eux  m’ont  releve,  et  lui  m’a 
panse 


I  whose  reputation  he  destroys 
thou  loho  lookest  so  valiant 
I,  betray  my  best  friend  7 

would  you  ruin  me,  who  am  your 
ally? 

they  picked  me  up,  and  he  dressed 
my  wounds. 


Observe.  In  English,  it  is  allowed  to  place  the  adverb 
between  the  subject  and  the  verb,  I  certainly  do  not  think 
He  would  come.  The  adverb  must  always  come  last  in 
French,  Je  ne  pensais  certainement  pas  qu^il  viendrait* 
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EXERCISE. 

"V  ou  write  (a  great  deal  better)  than  I  do.  If  you  are  not  so  rich 

bcaucowp  mieux  * 

as  he  is,  I  think  you  are  as  happy  Who  calls  I  I  do 

fpt'S  *  tout  aussi  heureiix  "* 

Is  it  you  or  he  who  said  so  1  It  is  not  I.  I !  stoop  to  the 
Vavez  dit  rtdabaisser  devant 

man  who  dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  king  !  Your 
iremper  ind-^1 


brolhera  and  mine  undertake  it.  They  find  the  money  and  he 

s^en  charger  foiirnir 

will  manage  the  work.  It  is  I  who  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  uu- 
conduire  2  engage  3  *  le  1  d 

dertake  that  journey.  Can  you  act  so  towards  him,  he  who  ever 

2 

was  your  best  friend  1 
ind-3  1 


THINGS  MASCULINE  OR  FEMININE. 

221.  It  is  almost  useless  to  repeat  that  inanimate  things  in 
French  are  either  masculine  or  feminine,  and  consequently 
that  the  pronouns  ^7,  elle^  ils,  elles,  are  used  accordingly 
in  speaking  of  such. 

Thus  speaking  of  a  rose,  rose  f.  we  say 

EXAMPLES. 

elle  est  belle  it  is  beautif  ul 

ne  sent-elle  pas  bon 't  does  it  not  smell  nut  ? 

Of  a  book,  livre,  m. 

EXAMPLES. 

il  est  bicn  ecrit  it  is  well  loritten 

Yous  a-t-il  amuse  1  has  il  amused  you  ? 

EXeRCISE. 

(Look  at)  that  magnificent  building;  it  unites  grace  to 
Regarder  —fque  bdiiment  m.  reunir  art.  grace  f.  art. 

beauty,  and  elegance  to  simjzJicity.  Ignorance  is  jealous, 
=  f.  art  —  f.  art.  —  f.  —  f. 

presumptuous,  and  vain :  it  sees  difficulties  in  nothing,  (is 
presomptueux  —  ne  de  =  f.  pi.  d  rien  ne 

surprised)  at  nothing,  and  stops  at  nothing.  Let  us  gather 
s’efonner  de  nedarreter  d  cueiUir 

these  roses ;  what  a  sweet  fragrance  they  exhale !  Never  judge 
quel  *  parfum  — ler 
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from  Appearances ;  Ikcy  are  often  deceitful :  the  wise  man  ex- 
iur  art.  f.  * 

amines  them,  and  docs  not  decide  upon  them,  till  ho  has 

*  sc  decider  d^apres  f.  que  lorsque 

had  time  to  fix  his  judgment, 
art.  in.  de  fixer 

AUSSI,  ENCORE,  PEUT-ETRE,  ETC.  FOLLOV/ED  BY  THE 

INTERROGATIVE  FORM. 

222.  Although  placing  the  personal  pronoun  subject^  after 
the  verb,  is  the  sign  of  a  question,  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  custom  requires  or  admits,  that  the  pronoun  should 
be  so  placed,  though  no  interrogation  is  meant. 

1st.  After  aussi,,  and  on  that  account,  and  for  this  reason, 
peut-Ure,  may  be,  perchance  ;  encore,  and  yet,  besides, 
with  all  that  ;  toujours,  still  ;  en  vain,  in  vain,  du  moins, 
uu  moins,  at  least. 

2nd.  In  narrations,  as  in  English,  said  I,  dis-Je',  replied 
I,  repondis-je. 

3rd.  In  the  imperative  mood  oC pouvoi?',  devoir. 

EXAMPLES. 

puisse-je  le  voir  !  oh  that  I  may  see  him 
dusse-Jc  mourir  were  I  to  die 

OF  PRONOUNS  BEING  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  REGIMEN. 

223.  It  has  been  shown  (No.  170),  in  speaking  of  the 
government  of  the  substantive,  that  the  use  of  the  proper 
preposition  before  the  noun,  or  the  using  no  preposition 
at  all,  entirely  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  regi¬ 
men  of  the  verb  ;  and  it  has  also  been  shown,  by  com¬ 
parison,  that  the  two  languages  are  far  from  agreeing  in 
that  respect,  because  the  French  equivalent  of  an  active 
English  verb,  may  be  neuter,  and  vice  versa  ;  obcir,  for 
instance,  requires  ci,  obeir  a  la  loi,  whereas  in  English  to 
obey,  is  active,  to  obey  the  law.  Now,  if  instead  of  a  noun, 

I  a  pronoun  is  used,  as  the  object  of  a  verb,  it  must  necessa- 
sarily  be  put  in  the  same  case  as  the  noun  itself  would ; 
pains  must  therefore  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the 
governing  verb  requires  a  direct  or  an  indirect  case.  1  re¬ 
sist  him,  for  example,  must  not  be  rendered  by  je  le 
resisie,  but  by  ye  lui  rcsiste,  because  to  resist  a  man,  is,  in, 
French,  resister  ci  un  homme.  I  want  them,  cannot  be  jc 
les  ai  besoin,  but  fai  besoin  d^eux,  because  to  want  a  person, 
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avoir  hesoin  d’^uiie  personne.  Again,  the  English  make 
no  difference  between  the  direct  and  indirect  case  ;  him^ 
her,  them^  serve  for  both  ;  not  so  in  French,  him  is  rendered 
by  le  or  lui,  not  indifferently,  but  according  to  circumstance* 
Thus  we  say,  I  see  him,je  le  vois,  and  I  send  him  a  book, 
je  lui  envoie  un  livre,  because  him  being  the  case  direct  or 
accusative  of  I  see  j  so  is  le  of/e  vois  ;  but  him  is  the  in¬ 
direct  case  or  dative  of  /  send,  and  book  the  direct  case, 
consequently  lui  must  be  used  in  French,  to  show  that 
difference. 

Having  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  different  manner  of 
using  personal  pronouns  in  French  and  in  English,  we  will 
now  give  rules  as  to  the  place  they  are  to  occupy  in 
French,  as  direct  and  indirect  cases  of  the  verb. 

In  order  to  give  every  assistance  to  the  learner,  the  pro¬ 
per  preposition  will  be  placed  after  the  infinitive,  in  the 
exercises. 

224.  The  pronouns  me,  te,se,  lui,  leur,  le,  la,  les,  nous, 
vous,  y  and  en,  are  generally  placed  before  verbs. 


EXAMPLES* 


II  me  clit 
Je  le  vois 
Je  les  ecoute 


He  tells  me 
I  see  him 
1  lisleii  to  them 


Je  lui  parle  /  speak  lo  him 
J’y  songerai  I  toill  think  of  it 
J’en  suis  ravi  I  am  delighted  at  it 


EXERCISE; 

(As  soon  as)  he  had  explained  to  us  the  maxims  of  Socrates, 
Des  que  expliqaer  ind-5  ♦  Socrate 

he  said :  you  see  that  it  is  not  without  reason  he  (is  looked 

ind-3  ce  que  on  regarde 

upon)  as  truly  wise.  He  was  continually  saying  to  me,  yet  a  little 
un  vrai  ind-2  * 

patience,  and  you  will  disarm  even  envy  itself.  You  have 
de  desarmer  *  art.  Ure, 

no  doubt  (some  ground)  for  reproaching  hm  with  faults ;  but  is 
SC71S  doute  fonde  d  repr ocher  inf-1  des  m.  pi. 

there  (any  man)  on  earth  that  is  exempt  (from  them')?  To 
quelqidun  art.  qui  subj-1  en  pour 

please  her,  you  must  never  flatter  her.  To  abandon  ones  self  to  ' 
lui  falloir  fatter 

metaphysical  abstractions,  is  to  plunge  into  an  unfathomable 
des  metaphysique'it  —  1  ce  *  se  ieter  sans  fatid  2 

abyss, 
abime  m.  1. 
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225.  The  pronouns  mol^  tot,  soi,  nous^  vans,  lui,  eux, 
elle,  and  elles,  are  placed  after  verbs,  when  they  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  preposition. 


-EXAMPLES- 


cela  depend  dc  moi 
je  pense  a  toi 
on  s’occupe  trop  de  soi 
que  dites-vous  d’eux  1 


that  depends  on  me 
/  think  of  thee 

we  think  too  much  about  ourselves 
what  do  you  say  of  them. 


EXERCISE. 

My  father  loved  me  so  tenderly,  that  ho  thought  of  none  but 
ind-2  ne  penser  ind-2  a,  *  que 

me^  (was  wholly  taken  up)  with  we,  and  saw  none  but  me,  in  the 
ne  s’occuper  ind-2  qite  de  voir  ind-2  *  que  d 

universe.  If  you  wish  to  obtain  that  favour,  you  must  speak  to  him 

de  *  falLoir 

himself  It  depended  on  yoxr  to  excel  your  rivals,  but  you 
ind-2  (le  de  Venvporter  sur 

would  not,  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  being  advised 
vouloir  ind-4  ,  Philippe  2  comme  on  conseil- 

to  expel  from  his  dominions  a  man,  who  (had  been  speaking) 
iait  d  de  chasser  etat  ni.  pi,  parley  ind-6 

ill  of  him ;  I  shall  take  care  not  to  do  that,  said  he,  he  would  go  and 
se  garder  bien  *  *  *  cn  ind-2  abler  * 

slander  me  every  where. 
medire  de 

225 *In  imperative  phrases,  when  affirmative,  moi,  toi, 
nous,  vous,  lui,  leur,  eux,  elle,  elles,  le,  la,  les,  y  and  en, 
are  placed  after  the  verb ;  but,  when  negative,  me,  te,  se, 
nous,  vous,  lui,  leur,  le,  la,  les,  y,  and  en,  are  placed  before 
it. 


EXAMPLES. 


dites-woi 
donnez-m’e?i 
la  moitie 
songez-y  se- 
rieusement 


tvll  me 

give  me  half 
of  it 

think  of  it  se¬ 
riously 


ne  me  dites  pas 
ne  m’en  donnez 
point 

n’y  songez  pas 


do  not  tell  me 
do  not  give  me 
any 

do  not  think 
of  it 


Remark.  If  the  pronouns  me,  te,  moi,  toi,  intervene 
betwixt  an  imperative  and  an  infinitive,  ?ne,  te,  are  used 
when  the  imperative  is  without  a  regimen  direct. 


EXAMPLES. 

co7ne  and  speak  to  me 
go  and  get  thy  hair  dressed. 


venez  me  parler, 
va  tc  faire  coiffer 
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But  moiy  toi,  are  used  if  the  imperative  have  a  regimen 
direct. 

EXAiMPLES. 

laissez-moi  fairo  let  me  do  it 

fais-toi  coifter  get  thy  hair  dressed. 

226.  when  placed  after  the  imperative,  be 
followed  by  the  prorioiin,  en^  they  are  changed  into  me^  te. 

EXAMPLES. 

(ionnez-in’en  ghc  me  some  ]  retournc-t’en  go  back 

227.  When  there  are  two  imperatives  joined  together  by 
the  conjunctions  et,  o^i,  it  is  more  elegant  to  repeat  the  pro¬ 
noun  before  the  second  verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

polissez-?e  sans  ccsse  et  le  repolis-  polish  and  re-polish  it  continually 
sez 

gardez-les,  on  les  renvoyez  keep  them  or  send  thmi  back 

EXERCISE. 

Listen  to  me,  do  not  condemn  me,  without  a  hearing.  Corn- 
ccouter  *  *  vdenteiidre  se 

plnin  thou  hast  just  cause  of  complaint;  however,  do  not  com- 
piaindre  un  sujet  .  plainte 

jdain  loo  bitterly  of  the  injustice  of  mankind.  Crivc  some.  Do 
amerement  art.  hoinme  pi. 

not  give  any.  Think  (of  it).  Do  not  think  of  it.  Repeat  to  them 

y 

Continually,  that,  without  honesty,  one  can'  never  succeed  in  the 
World.  Do  not  repeat  to  them  continually  the  same  things.  Ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  your  master,  and  obey  him.  Tread  upon 
rcconnaUre  po^xir  Ini  marcher 

that  spider  and  kill  it, 

araignee  f.  c eraser  - 

22S.  Wiien  several  pronouns  accompany  a  v^erb,  me,  ie, 
se,  nous,  vous,  must  precede  the  others :  le,  la,  les,  come 
before  lui,  leur  ;  y  comes  before  en,  and  en  is  always  the 
last. 

EXAMPLES. 

Pretez-moi  co  livre ;  je  vous  le  lend  me  that  book ;  I  will  return 
rendrai  demain  ;  si  vous  inc  it  to  yov,  to-morrow ;  if  you  refuse 
le  reiuscz,  jc  saurai  vden  [vas-  me,  7  can  make  shift  untkout  it. 
ser 
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aurez-vous  la  force  tie  le  Uur 
dire  % 

il  n’a  pas  voulu  vous  y  niencr 
je  vous  y  en  porter ai 


■will  you  have  rcsoluiion  enough  to 
tell  it  them  7 

he  would  not  take  you  there 
I  will  bring  you  so  ate. there 


Exception.  In  an  imperative  sentence,  when  afFirma- 
tive,  /e,  la^  les,  are  always  placed  first,  as,  donnez-le~moi, 
give  it  me,  offrez-la-lui,  ofler  it  to  him  ;  conduisez-les-y, 
conduct  them  thither  ;  and  TP.oi  is  placed  after  y,  as  menez- 
y-moi^  carry  me  thither :  but  nous  must  precede  y,  as, 
menez-nous-y  carry  us  thither. 


EXERCISE. 

You  wish  to  make  ^  a  present  to  your  sister.  (There  is)  a  beau- 
vouloir  *  Voild 

tiful  ^  fan  you  should  present  her  with  it.  (How  many) 
eventail  m.  ^  devoir  cond-1  offrir  lui  *  que 

people  are  there  vfithout  merit  and  without  occu|;ation,  who  (would 
gens  *  *  fjfiQ  ienir 

be  mere  nothings)  in  society,  did  not  gaming  introduce 
d  rien  cond-1  art.  m  art.  jeu  m.  introduire  ind-2 

^hem  (into  it).  1  shall  speak  to  them  (about  it)  and  give  you  a 
y  en  je  rendre  ind-7 

faithful  account  of  it.  It  is  certain  that  old  Geronte  has  re- 
exact  2  compte  m.  1  art, 

fused  his  daughter  to  Valere;  but  because  he  does  not  give  her  to 

hwi,  it  does  not  follow.  That  he  will  give  her  to  you. 
s'en  suivre 


,  *229.  Remark.  The  word  meme  is  sometimes  added  to 
the  pronouns,  toi,  soi,  nous,  vous,  eucc,  lui,  elle,  elles,  to 
assist-  in  specifying  more  particularly  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of. 


examples,. 


ils  se  sont  perdus  eux  memes 
le  monde  estime  bien  des  choses 
qui,  en  elles-menies,  sont  fort 
meprisables. 


they  have  ruined  themselves . 
the  world  prizes  many  things 
which,  in  themselves,  are  worth¬ 
less 


DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  PROPER  PERSONAL 

PRONOUNS. 

230.  The  direct  regimen  me,  te,  le,  la,  nous,  vous,  les, 
m.  f.  are  used  when  the  verb  is  active,  i.e.  when  it  requires 
DO  preposition  before  the  noun  which  it  governs,  such  as 
donner  un  livre» 


EXAMPLES. 

je  le  donne  I  give  'll 

vous  le  donnerez  you  will  give  it 

ne  le  donnez  pas  do  not  give  it 


SYNTAX  AND  IDIOMS 


JUm^r  une  personnel 


EXAMPLES. 


je  le  donne 

aimez-la* 

il  ne  les  aime  pas 

aimez-moi 


we  love  him 
love  her 

he  does  not  like  them 
love  me 


INDIRECT,  {dative.) 

231.  The  indirect  me,  te,  lui,  m.  f.  nous,  vous,  leur,  m.  f. 
are  used  when  the  preposition  d  must  be  placed  before  the 
noun  they  represent. 

Thus,  donner  une  chose  d  une  2WSon7ie. 


EXAMPLES. 

nous  lui  donnerons  un  gateau  rve  will  give  her  a  cake 

iui  avez-vous  envoy e  la  lettre  1  have  you  sent  him  the  letter  7 

ne  me  donnez  pas  de  vin  do  not  give  me  any  wine 

A  moi,  d  toi,  d  lui,  d  elle,  d  nous,  d  vous,  d  eux,  serve  also 
to  express  the  dative  ;  but  in  four  cases  only. 

1st.  After  penser,  alter,  courir,  venir,  boire,  en  avoir. 


~  i  EXAMPLES. 


nous  penserons  a  lui 
ils  coururent  a  elle 
en  avez-vous  a  moi  1 

2nd.  After  reflected  verbs, 
adressez-vous  a  lui 
3rd.  After  c'*est.> 


we  ivill  think  of  him 

they  ran  to  her 

are  you  speakmg  to  me  7 


apply  to  him 


EXAMPLES. 

G*est  a  moi  my  aller  it  is  my  turn  to  go 

est-ce  a  vous  a  parler  ainsi  1  is  it  for  you  to  speak  tv  me  in  this 

manner  7 

4*.  When  there  are  two  datives 


EXAMPLES. 

je  I’enverrai  a  vous  et  a  elle  /  will  send  it  to  you  and  her 

il  parlait  a  mon  frere  et  a  moi  he  was  speaking  to  my  brother 

and  me 

232.  Y  is  used  in  speaking  of  things  in  all  cases,  and' is 
of  both  genders  and  numbers.^  Thus,  of  a  lettre  f.  we  say ., 

mettez-y  I’adresse  put  the  direction  to  it 

j’y  ajouterai  un  mot  /  loill  add  a  ivord  to  it 


*  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  following  pages. 
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Of  a  project,  projet  m. 


EXAMPLES* 


vous  n’y  reflechissez  pas  assez 
pensez-y  un  peu  plus 


you  do  not  sufficiently  think  upon  it  7 
consider  it  a  little  more 


Of  threats,  menaces,  f.  pi. 


EXAMPLE. 


je  n’y  fais  aucune  attention 


I  do  not  mmd  them 


EXERC  ISE  , 


1 .  He  has  been  speaking  to  them  with  such  energy,  as  has  asto¬ 
nished  them. 

2.  Women  ought  to  be  very  circumspect ;  for  a  mere  appearance  is 
sometimes  more  prejudicial  to  them  than  a  real  fault. 

3.  He  comes  up  to  me  with  a  smiling  air,  and  pressing  my  hand, 
says  :  My  friend,  I  expect  you  to-morrow  at  my  house. 

4.  He  said  to  me :  Wilt  thou  ever  torment  thyself  for  advantages, 
the  enjoyment  2  of  which  1  could  not  render  thee  more  happy  1  Cast 
thy  eyes  round  thee :  see  how  every  thing  smiles  on  thee,  and  seems  to 
invite  thee  to  prefer  a  retired  and  tranquil  life  to  the  tumultuous  plea¬ 
sures  of  a  vain  2  world  1. 

5.  Tlie  ambitious  man  *  agitates,  torments,  and  wastes  himself  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  places  or  the  honours  to  which  he  aspires  ;  and  when  he  has 
obtained  them,  he  is  still  dissatisfied. 

6.  I  have  known  him  since  his  childhood,  and  I  always  loved  him 
on  account  of  the  goodness  of  his  temper. 

7.  That  woman  is  always  engaged  in  doing  good  works :  you  see 
her  constantly  consoling  the  unhappy,  relieving  the  poor,  reconciling 
enemies,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  every  one  around  her. 

8.  The  more  you  live  with  men,  the  more  you  will  be  convinced 
that  it  is  necessary  to  know  them  well  before  you  *  form  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  them. 

9.  Enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  I  consent  to  it ;  but  never  give 
.yourself  up  to  them. 

(1.)  Such  energy  as,  %me  force  qui. 

(2.)  Mere,  simple  ;  to  be  more  prejudicial,/afre  de  tort. 

(3.)  Comes  up  with,  aborder  de  ;  pressing,  serrer ;  my  hand,  la 
main ;  says,  il  me  dit ;  at  my  house,  chez  moi. 

(4.)  Incessantly,  sans  cesse;  advantages,  des  bicns ;  could,  savoir, 
cond-1  ;  cast,  porter ;  thy,  art ;  smiles,  sourire  d. 

(5.)  Destroys,  consumer ;  to,  pour. 

(6.)  Have  known,  connaxtre,  ind-1;  loved,  ind-4;  on  account, 
cause  ;  the  goodness  of  his,  {his  good)  ;  temper,  caraclere,  m. 

(7.)  In,  d;  works,  ccuvres,  f.  pi.;  constantly,  sans  cesse',  consoling, 
etc.  inf-1  relieving,  assister ;  promoting, /atrc  ;  every  one  around  her, 
tout  ce  qui  Venvironne. 

(8.)  Live,  ind-7  ;  be  convinced,  se  convaincre,  ind-7 ;  before,  avant 
de  ;  form  a  connection,  vous  Her. 

(9.)  E/ijoy,  fndr  de  ;  give  youreelf  up,  se  Hvrer. 
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233.  The  regimen  indirect  de  moi,  de  toi,  de  lui,  d’elle,  de 
nous,  de  vous,  d'^eux,  d'^elles,  (the  genitive  and  ablative 
cases)  are  used  when  the  proposition  de  comes  before  the 
noun  they  represent.  Thus, 

Parler  dhine  personne,  d'un  homme. 


EXAMPLES. 

nous  ne  parlous  pas  de  lui  we  do  not  speak  of  him 

Dependre  de  son  per e, 

EXAMPLES. 

je  depends  de  lui  lam  dependant  on  him 

ils  ii’ont  pas  le  droit  de  me  parler  they  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me 
ainsi,  puisque  je  ne  depends  pas  in  this  manner^  I  am  'not  their 
d’eux.  dependant. 

234.  En  is  used  in  speaking  of  things,  and  is  of  both 
genders  and  numbers  ;  as  s'^abstenir  de  vin, 

EXAMPLES.' 

le  vin  m’est  contraire,  je  m’en  vmie  is  bad  for  me  I  will  abstain 
abstiendrai  from  it 

vous  devriez  vous  en  abstenir  yon  should  abstain  from  it 

EXERCISE. 

1.  He  v/as  suddenly  taken  ill  of  tlie  cholera  and  died  of  it, 

2.  He  is  so  absurd  that  every  one  laughs  at  him. 

3.  What  reason  has  he  to  complain  of  me,  what  harm  have  I  done 
him  d 

4.  His  fortune  is  very  large,  it  is  true,  but  he  does  not  know  how  ♦ 
to  enjoy  it. 

5.  Those  are  things  Avhich  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind,  I 
will  remember  them  as  long  as  I  live. 

6.  Your  things  are  exactly  as  they  wmrc  wdien  you  left,  no  one  has 
used  them, 

7.  If  you  meet  my  brother,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  him  that  I  shall 
want  him  at  5  o’clock  precisely. 

8.  She  must  not  be  uneasy  ;  we  will  think  about  her,  but  she  must 
have  patience. 

(1.)  Avoir  nne  attaqne  sondaine  dc,  ind-4:  inourir  de^  inJ-4.  ; 

(2.)  Ridicule,  se  moquer  de. 

(3.)  Sc  plaindrc  de ;  harm, 

(4  )  It  is  true,  fen  conviens;  to  enjoy,  jouir  dc. 

(5.)  Those  are  things,  ce  sont  de  ces  choses ;  to  remember,  se  souvenir 
dc;  to  live,  vivre,  ind-7. 

(6.)  Things,  affaires;  as  they  were,  dans  Veiat  oil  elles  etaient ;  to  ' 
leave,  parlir,  ind-i ;  to  use,  se  servir  de,  ind-4. 

(7.)  To  tell,  de  dire ;  to  want,  avoir  besoin  de, 

(8.)  To  be  uneasy,  s’vnqnieler ;  to  think  about,  s’occvper  de;  to  have  j 
p.'itience,  patienter. 
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PARTICULAR  USE  OF  y  AND  €71'. 

235.  These  two  pronouns  are  very  frequently  used  in 
French,  in  cases  when  they  have  no  equivalent  in  English, 
or  at  least  when  it  is  almost  ever  understood  ;  they  may  be 
then  considered  as  relative  personal  pronouns. 

EN. 

Eti  stands  for  some  of  tkem,  some  of  ii,  any  of  them,  oncy 
and  refers  to  a  noun  antecedently  named. 

EXAMPLES-, 

si  vous  n’aveZ  pas  de  manteac,  if  ym  kavc  7M  cUah,  I  will  lend 
je  vous  en  preterai  un  yoit  one 

avez-vous  un  canif  1  oui,  fen  ai  have  you  gat  &  .pen-knife  ?  yes^  I 
an  have 

CCS  oranges  sout  fort  bonnes,  these  oranges  are  very  good^  send 
envoy ez-va'en  deux  douzaines  me  two  dozen  ' 

apropos  dc  fleurs,  j’m  ai  de  -  talking  of  fowen^  I  have  beautiful 
bien  belles  a  vous  montrer  oims  to  siww  you 


Y. 

236.  Yhas  generally  been  called  an  adverb  because  it 
may  commonly  be  rendered  by  Ihese,  hei'e,  always  under* 
stood  ;  but  it  is  frequently  used  for  in  it,  into  it,  when  it 
relates  to  things  as  well  as  to  places. 


EXAMPLES^ 

cette  affaire  est  fort  obscure,  je  this  is  a  very  obseure  affair,  I  can 
■n’y  con9ois  rien  make  nothing  of  it 

cela  ne  m’interesse  nullement,  this  does  ndt  at  all  concern  me,  I 
je  n’y  suis  pour  rien  have  nothing  to  do  with,  it 

si  vous  allez  au  spectacle,  je  serai  if  you  go  to  the  play,  I  shall  be 
bien  aise  d’y  aller  avec  volts  glad  to  go  loiUi  you 

Y  is  used  in  speaking  of  persons  with  the  verb  se  fur, 
and  with pe7iser  in  reference  to  a  dead  person. 

EXAMPLES. 

c’est  un  honnete"''  hoinme,  vous  he  is  honest  man,  you  may  trust 
pouvez  vous  y  fier  to  him 

il  est  mort,  on  n’y  pense  plus  he  is  dead,  no  one  thinks  of  him  any 

more 

EXERCISE. 


1.  Do  you  want  a  pen  1  here  is  a  very  good  one, 

2.  He  was  in  the  garden  then,  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  now. 

3.  Since  you  lilce  game,  I  will  send  you  a  basket. 

4.  As  to  their  father,  although  he  has  not  been  dead  six  months, 
they  think  no  more  of  him. 

Y 
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5.  I  never  could  play  chess  ;  I  cannot  imagine,  wiiat  pleasure  yox: 
find  in  it. 

(1.)  To  want,  falbir  a;  here  is,  void. 

(2.)  Eto'e,  ind-2;  he  is,  ttre.,  subj-l. 

(3.)  Game,  gihiei\  m. 

(4.)  Although,  etc.,  qiioiqiCil  y  aU  six  vwis  qio^il  est  raort. 

(5.)  Could,  poitvoir,  ind-4  ;  I  cannot,  saurais. 

USE  OF  ce  INSTEAD  OF  ^7,  elle,  ils,  elles^  in  descriptive 
AND  explanatory  SENTENCES. 


237.  When  we  spe.ik  in  reference  to  an  object  already 
named,  z7,  elle,  ils,  dies,  are  used  according  to  its  gender 
and  number  ;  but  when  we  define  objects,  when  we  express 
what  thby  are,  ce  must  be  used,  as  well  of  persons  as  of 
things,  thus  : 


qu’est-ce  que  e’est  que  ce  grand 
batiment,  est-ce  une  eglise  ? 
non,  e’est  la  maison  commune 
savez-vous  qui  est  ce  monsieur  ? 

oui,  e'est  un  Allemand 
chacun  admire  Ciceron  et  De¬ 
mosthenes;  ce  sont  les  plus 
grands  orateurs  de  I’antiquite 


what  is  that  large  huildhig,  is  it  a 
church  7 

no,  it  is  the  town-hall 
do  you,  hnoio  who  that  gentlemen 
is  ? 

yes,  he  is  a  Gemiian 
every  one  admires  Cicero  and  De¬ 
mosthenes,  they  are  the  greatest 
orators  of  antiquity 


EXERCISE. 


1.  White  negroes  are  degenerated  blacks,  but  they  are  not  a  distinct 
gpccies  of  men. 

2.  I  will  not  trouble  myself  about  them',  they  are  ungrateful  chil¬ 
dren. 

3.  Wljiat  flowers  are  those  ?  they  are  tulips  just  come  from  Holland  ; 
they  cost  me  ten  guineas  each. 

4.  I  do  not  know  him,  but  they  tell  me  he  is  a  clever  architect. 

5.  Have  you  noticed  this  box  it  is  a  snulT-box  which  belonged 
to  my  grand-father. 

6.  She  is  certainly  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  room. 


(I.)  'DvsXinct  particuliere. 

(2.)  To  trouble  one’s  self  about,  s'occuyer  de. 

(3.)  What,  etc.,  comment  nonimez-vous  ces  fbeurs-ld?  fraichc- 
ment. 

(4d  They  tell  me,  on  me  dit  que. 

(5.)  Noticed,  remarque  ;  to  belong,  appartenir,  ind-2. 

(6.)  Certainly,  hieii  certainement. 

C.XSE,S  WHERE  THE  PRONOUNS  Iwi,  CUT,  clle,  cllcS, 

MAY  APPLY  TO  THINGS'. 

238.  The  personal  pronouns  lui,  die,  eux,  dies,  after 
some  prepositions,  apply  to  persons  only.  Thus  in  speaking 
of  a  woman,  we  must  say  :  je  trC npprodmi  (Pelle,  je  mfissis 
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pres  (Pelle  ;  but  in  speaking  of  a  table  :  je  rn^en  approchm^ 
je  in^assis  aupres. 

However  with  the  prepositions  avec,  apres,  d  cIe,pour, 
en,  etc.  lui,  e//e,  cux^  elles^  may  be  applied  to  things.  Thus 
it  is  correct  to  say  of  a  river. 

EXAMPLE. 


cctte  riviere  est  si  rapide  quand 
cllo  deborde,  qu’elle  entraiiie 
avec  eile  tout  ce  qu’elle  ren¬ 
contre  ;  elle  ne  laissc  apres 
elle  que  du  sable  et  des  cail- 
ioux 


that  river  is  so  rapid  when  it  over- 
Jlovjs,  that  it  carries  av:ay  every 
thing  it  7/Leets  with  in  its  course 
it  leaves  nothing  behind  but  sand 
a  nd  pebbles. 


Of  an  enemy’s  army. 

EXAMPLE 


nous  marchames  a  elle 

Of  things,  reasons,  truth 
etc.  as : 

ces  choses  sont  bonnes  d’clles- 
m  ernes 

j’aime  le  verite  au  point  que  je 
sacrifierais  tout  pour  elle 
ces  raisons  sont  solides  en  clles- 
2nemes 


we  inarched  up  to  them 

virtues  and  vices  personified, 

these  things  are  good  in  themselves 

I  love  truth  to  that  degree,  that  1 
would  sacrifice  every  thing  for  it 
those  reasons  arc  solid  in  themselves 


239.  After  the  verb,  etre,  they  are  applied  only  to  per¬ 
sons,  and  likewise  when  they  are  followed  by  the  relatives 
giii  and  que,  as  :  e’est  d  elle,  c'^est  OPelles  que  je  parle,  c^est 
elle-meme  qui  vient. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pronoun  eux,  which  is  also 
generally  applied  to  persons  only,  yet  custom  allows  us  to 
say. 


ce  chien  et  ces  oiseaux  font  tout 
mon  piaisir,  je  n’aiine  qu’eux  ; 
eux  seuls  sont  mon  amuse¬ 
ment,  je  ne  songe  qu’a  eux 


this  clog  and  these  birds  are  all 
my  pleasure,  I  lovv  nothing  but 
them ;  they  alone  are  my  diver¬ 
sion-,  I  think  of  nothing  else 


240.  Lui  and  leur  are  generally  applied  to  persons,  but 
are  sometimes  used  in  speaking  of  animals,  plants,  and  even 
inanimate  objects  with  downer,  renelre,  etre  redevable,  devoir. 


etc,  as  : 

CCS  chevaux  sont  rendus,  faites 
leur  donner  un  peu  de  vin 
CCS  orangers  vont  peril*,  si  on 
ne  leur  donne  de  I’cau 
ces  inurs  sont  mal  fails,  on  ne 
leur  a  pas  donne  asscz  do 
talus 


those  horses  are  exhausted,  give 
them  a  little  loine 
these  orange-trees  will  die  unless 
they  have  a  liltle  water 
those  wo.lls  are  badly  built,  they 
have  not  sufficient  inclination 
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KXERCISK. 


1.  Virtue  is  the  lirst  of  blessings  ;  it  is  from  it  alone  vie  are  to 
expect  happiness. 

2.  The  labyrinth  had  been  built  upon  the  lake  Meris^  and  they  had 
given  it  a  prospect  proportioned  to  its  grandeur. 

3.  Mountains  are  frequented  on  account  of  the  air  one  breathes  on 
them  ;  how  many  people  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  recovery  of  their 
health? 

4.  War  brings  in  its  train  numberless  evils. 

5.  It  is  a  delicate  2  affair  1  which  must  not  be  too  deeply  inves¬ 
tigated,  it  must  be  lightly  passed  over. 

6.  I  have  had  my  house  repaired,  and  have  given  it  an  appearance 
quite  new. 

7.  Those  trees  are  too  much  loaded  :  strip  tkeyji  of  part  of  their 


fruit. 


8.  This  book  cost  me  a  great  deal,  but  I  am  indebted  to  it  for  my 
knowledge. 

9.  Self-love  is  captious  ;  we,  however,  take  it  for  our  *  guide  j  to 
it  arc  all  our  actions  directed,  and//om  it  we  take  counsel. 

10.  These  arguments,  although  very  solid  in  themselves,  yet  made 
no  impression  upon  him,  so  strong  a  tie  is  habit. 

11.  These  reasons  convinced  me,  and  bij  them  I  formed  my  de¬ 
cision. 

12.  I  leave  you  the  care  of  that  bird,  do  not  forget  to  give  it  water. 

(1.)  Blessings,  bien  ;  Kxe,  devoir. 

(2.)  Had  been  built,  on  batir,  ind-6  j  prospect,  vxlc. 

(3.)  On  account,  d  cause  ;  breathes,  respirer  ;  on  them,  y  ;  are  in¬ 
debted  for,  devoir  ,  recovery,  relablissement. 

(4.)  brings,  entrainer ;  m  ii&ixdim,  avec  elle ;  numberless,  dc. 

(.5.)  Affair,  rnatiere  ;  must,  ind-1  ;  be  deeply  investigated,  approfon-‘ 
dire,  inf- 1  ;  be  passed,  ^Zisser  ;  over,  dessws, 

(6.)  Have  bad,/<2ire,  ind-4  ;  appearance,  air. 

(7.)  Strip,  oter  d  j  of  part,  une  pariie. 

(8.)  A  great  deal,  cAer  ;  knowledge,  instruction.  j 

(9.)  We  {it  is  it  that  loe) ;  to  it,  (  it  is  to  it  that  ive  direct  all,  etc.')  ; 
direct,  rapporter  ;  from  if,  (and  it  is  from  it  that  etc.) 

(10.)  No,  ne  ancun  ;  so  strong,  etc.  (so  much  habit  is  a,  etc.)  habit,  l 
habitude.  I 

(ll.)  And  from,  (and  it  is  from  them  that) ;  by,  d'apres  ;  formed  my 
decision,  sc  decider. 

DIFFICULTY  RESPECTING  THE  SUPPLYING  PRONOUN 

le  EXPLAINED.  ; 

241.  Le  is  used  in  French  to  supply  the  place  of  an  i 
antecedent  phrase,  of  a  substantive  or  an  adjective.  In! 
such  case,  its  equivalent  in  English  is  so  or  ?7,  which  is  al-  , 
most  ever  understood. 


\ 


EXAMPLES. 


je  suis  pere,  ct  vous  le  screz 
aussi  un  jour 


/  am  a  f either  and  some  day  or 
other,  you  will  be  (enc)  also 
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ils  ne  sont  pas  aussi  riches  que  they  arc  not  so  rich  as  we  are  (it^ 

nous  le  sommes  i.  e.  ricli) 

je  le  ferai,  si  je  le  puis  I  will  do  it,  if  I  com  (do  it) 

Le,  thus  used,  is  declined  in  some  cases,  and  not  in 
others. 

When  le  supplies  the  place  of  a  substantive,  it  then  as* 
sumes  the  gender  and  number  of  that  substantive,  as  i- 
Madame,  etes-vous  la  mere  de  cet  enfant  ? — Oui,je  la 
suis  ;  Madam,  are  you  the  mother  of  tnat  child  'I — Yes,  I 
am.  Mesdames,  etes-vous  les  parentes  doni  Monsieur  rrCa 
parle  ? —  Oui,  nous  les  sommes, 

EXERCISE. 

1.  The  laws  of  nature  and  decency  oblige  us  equally  to  defend  the 
honor  and  interest  of  our  parents,  when  we  can  do  it  without  injustice. 

2.  We  ought  not  to  condemn,  after  their  death,  those  that  have  not 
been  condemned  during  their  life. 

3.  Is  that  your  idea  7 — Can  you  doubt  that  it  is  % 

4.  Are  you  Mrs.  Such-a-one  '! — Yes,  I  am. 

5.  Are  those  your  servants  7 — Yes,  they  are. 

G.  Ladies,  are  you  glad  to  have  seen  the  new  piece  7 — Yes,  we  are. 

7.  I,  a  *  slave  !  I,  born  to  command  !  alas  !  it  is  but  too  true  that  I 
am  so. 

8.  She  was  jealous  of  her  authority,  and  she  must  be  5«. 

9.  Was  there  ever  a  girl  more  unhappy,  and  treated  with  more 
ridicule  than  I  am  7 

10.  You  have  found  me  amiable  :  why  have  I  ceased  to  appear  so 
to  you  7 

11.  Have  we  ever  been  so  quiet  as  we  are  7 

12.  Madam,  are  you  married  7 — Yes,  I  am. 

13.  Madam,  are  you  the  bride  7 — Yes,  I  am. 

ri.)  Decency,  bienseancc. 

(2.)  We  ought, /aZtoir  /  condemned,  le.. 

(3.)  Idea,  pensee  ;  that  it  is,  ce  etre,  subj-I. 

(1.)  Mrs.  madame  ;  such-a-one,  un  tel. 

(5.1  Those,  ce  Id  ;  they,  cc. 

(6.)  Ladies,  mesdames. 

(7.)  Slave,  esclave  ;  but,  ne  que. 

(8.1  Must,  devoir,  ind-2. 

(9.)  With  more  ridicule,  phis  ridiculement'. 

242.  When  le  supplies  an  antecedent,  adjective  or  a  verb, 
it  is  undeclined.  * 

EXAMPLES. 

je  le  ferai  si^e  le  puis  (le  faire)  I  will  do  it  if  I  can, 

Madame,  etes-vous  enrhumee? — Oui,  je  le  suis, 

Mesdames,  etes-vous  contentes  de  ce  discours  7 — Oui,  nous  le 
sommes. 

Fut-il  jamais  une  femme  plus  malheureuse  que  je  Ic  suis  ? 
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Remark,  The  le  is  also  iindeclined,  when  subslantives 
are  used  adjectively,  as  : 

Madame,  etes-vous  merel  -Oui,  je  lesuis. 

Mesdames,  etes-votls  parentes  ? — Oui,  nous  le  sommes. 

Elle  est  fille,  et  le  sera  toute  la  vie. 

But  it  is  declined  if  the  adjectives  be  used  substantively, 
as : 

Madame,  etes-vous  la  malside?— Oui,  je  la  suis. 

Therefore  this  question  :  etes-vons  fille  de  M.  le  due  I  is 
to  be  answered,  oui^je  le  siiis ;  but  this,  Hes-vous  la  fille  de 
M.  le  due  ?  it  is  to  be  by  Oui,je  la  suis. 

REPETITION  OF  TllE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

243.  Pronouns  in  the  first  and  second  persons,  when  the 
subject,  must  be  repeated  before  every  verb,  if  each  of  them 
is  in  different  tenses.  It  is  always  even  preferable  to  repeat 
them,  when  the  verbs  are  in  the  same  tense. 

EXABIPLE.S 

jc  soutiens  ct  je  soutiendrai  tou-  I  maintain^  and  (/)  will  always 
jours  *  viaintain 

vous  dites,  et  vous  avez  toujours  you  say,  and  (you)  have  always 
dit  said 

accable  de  douleur,  je  m’ecriai,  overwhelmed  ivith  sorrow,  I  ex- 
et  je  dis  claimed  and  (/)  said 

nous  nous  promenions  sur  le  haut  voe  were  walking  upon  the  summit 
du  rocher,  et  nous  voyions  sous  of  the  rock,  and  we  saw  under 
nos  pieds,  etc.  our  feet,  etc. 

In  all  cases,  these  pronouns  must  be  repeated,  though  the 
tenses  of  the  verbs  be  the  same,  if  the  first  is  followed  by  a 
regimen,  or  accusative. 

EXAMPLE. 

vous  aimerez  le  seigneur  votre  you  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God, 
Dieu,  et  vous  observerez  sa  aiul  (you  shall)  observe  his  law. 
loi 

244.  The  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  when  the  subject, 
are  hardly  ever  repeated  before  verbs,  except  those  verbs  be 
in  different  tenses. 

EXAMPLES. 

la  bonne  grace  ne  gate*  rien  ;  a  gracefid  manner  spoils  nothing; 
elle  ajoute  a  la  beaute,  releve  it  adds  to  beauty,  heightens 
la  modestie,  et  y  donne  du  modesty,  and  gives  it  lustre 
lustre  he  never  was  good  for  any  thing, 

il  n’a  jamais  rien  valu,  et  ne  and  never  will  be 

vaudra  jamais  rien  he  is  arrived  this  morning,  and 

il  est  arrive  ce  matin,  et  il  rc-  (he)  ivill  set  of  again  this 
partira  ce  soir  evening 
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KXURCISi:. 


1.  My  dear  cliild,  1  love  you,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  love  you  : 
but  it  is  that  very  love  that  1  have  for  you  which  obliges  me  to  correct 
you  for  your  faults,  and  to  punish  you  Avhen  you  deserve  it. 

2.  /  heard  and  admired  these  words,  which  comforted  me  a  little, 
but  my  mind  was  not  sufficiently  free  to  make  him  a  reply. 

3.  Tkou  art  young,  and  thoti  aimest,  no  doubt,  at  the  glory  of  sur¬ 
passing  thy  comrades, 

4.  (iod  has  said  :  you  shall  love  your  enemies,  bless  those  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  those  that  persecute  you,  and  pray  for  those  who  slan¬ 
der  you.  What  a  difference  between  these  morals  and  those  of  philo¬ 
sophers  1 

(1.)  Correct  for,  riprendre  de. 

(^2.)  Heard,  ecouter  ind-2;  words,  disrours,  sing.;  my  mind.,  etc. 
(/  had  not  the  mind,  etc.)-,  sufficiently  free,  assez  Libre;  to  make  a 
reply,  repondre  d. 

(3.)  Aimest  at,  aspirer  d;  surpassing,  Vempo^ier,  etc, 

(4.)  Slander,  calomnier ;  between,  ac  ;  morals,  morale,  f.;  and  that, 
d  celle. 

However,  perspicuity  requires  the  repetition  of  the  pro¬ 
noun,  when  the  second  verb  is  preceded  by  a  long  inciden¬ 
tal  phrase,  as :  il  fond  sur  son  ennemi,  cf,  apres  V avoir 
saisi  d^une  main  victorieuse,  il  le  renverse^  coinme  le  cruel 
oquilon  abat  les  tendres  moissons  qui  dorent  la  campagne. 

EXERCISE* 


1.  He  took  the  strongest  cities,  conquered  the  most  considerable 
provinces,  and  overturned  tlie  most  powerful  empires, 

2.  He  takes  a  hatchet,  completely  cuts  down  the  mast  which  was 
already  broken,  throws  it  into  the  sea,  jumps  upon  it  amidst  th^'urious 
billows,  calls  me  by  my  name,  and  encourages  me  to  follow  hffl. 

4.  He  marshals  the  soldiers,  marches  at  their  head,  advances  in  good 
1  order  towards  the  enemy,  attacks  and  routs  them,  and  after  having 
entirely  routed  them,  (he)  cuts  them  to  pieces, 

(1.)  Overturned,  renverser. 

(2.)  Completely  cuts  down,  achever  de  couper  ;  jumps  upon  it  s’clan- 
cer  dessus;  billows,  onde. 

^  (3.)  Marshals,  ranger  en  bataille ;  routs,  renverser ;  entirely  routed 

I  achever  de  mettre  en  desordre  ;  cuts,  tailler 


245.  A  personal  pronoun,  when  the  subject,  must  be  re¬ 
peated  before  verb.s,  when  passing  from  an  affirmation  to  a 
negation,  and  vice  versa,  or  when  the  verbs  are  joined  by  a 
conjunction,  except  et  and  ni. 

EXAMPLES. 


il  veut,  ct  il  nc  veut  pas 
il  donne  d’excellents  prirreipes, 
parce  qu’il  salt  queJes  progres 
uiterieurs  en  dependent 


he  will  and  he  will  not 
he  lays  down  excellent  principles, 
because  he  hnows  that  upon  them 
depends  all  f  urther  progress 
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il  donne  et  rc^oit  he  gives  and  receives 

il  ne  donne  ni  ne  refoit  he  neither  gives  nor  receives. 


Pronouns,  when  the  regimen,  or  the  object  are  repeated 


before  any  verb. 

ridee  de  ses  malheurs  le  pour- 
suit,  le  tourmcnte  et  I’accable 

il  nous  ennuie  et  nous  obsede 
sans  cesse. 


the  idea  of  his  misfortunes  pursues 
{him) , torments  {him),  a7id  over¬ 
whelms  him 

he  wearies  {us)  amd  besets  us  un¬ 
ceasingly. 


Exception.  They  are  not  repeated  before  such  com¬ 
pound  verbs  as  express  the  repetition  of  the  same  action, 
and  when  the  verbs  are  in  the  same  tense,  as  : 


Je  vous  le  dis  ct  redis,  il  le  fait  et  refait  sans  cesse. 


EXERCISE. 

1.  It  is  inconceivable  how  whimsical  she  is;  from  one  moment  ta 
another  she  will  and  she  will  not. 

2.  The  Jews  are  forbidden  to  work  on  the  sabbath  ;  they  are  as  it  * 
were  *  locked  in  slumber  ;  they  light  no  lire,  and  carry  no  water. 

3.  For  nearly  a  week  she  has  neither  eaten  nor  drunk. 

4.  The  soldier  was  not  repressed  by  authority,  but  stopped  from  sa¬ 
tiety  and  shame. 

(1.)  {She  is  of  a  whimsical^  cast  inconceivable)  whimsical  cast,  bi- 
za7’rerie  f. 

(2.)  {It  is  forbidden  to),  forbidden,  defe^idre  ;  sabbath,  sabbat; 

locked,  ewcArtine  ;  slumber,  repos ;  light,  allmner, 

(3.)  For,  depids  ;  nearly,  pres  de,  a  week,-  huitjotcrs ;  has  eaten .... 
drunk,  ind-1. 

(4.)  ^pressed,  repn’mer ;  stopped,  s’arreter,  ind-3  ;  from,  per. 

RELATION  OF  THE  PRONOUN  OF  THE  THIRD  PERSON  TO 
A  NOUN  EXPRESSED  BEFORE. 

246.  The  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  il  ils,  elle,  ellcs^ 
le,  la,  les,  must  always  relate  to  a  noun,  whether  subject  or 
regimen,  taken  only  in  a  definite  sense,  antecedently  expres¬ 
sed  ;  but  they  must  not  be  applied  to  a  subject  and  regimen, 
at  the  same  time. 

EXAMPLES. 

la  rose  est  la  reine  des  fleurs,  the  rose  is  the  quee'ii  of  Jlotccrs 
aussi  est-eZZe  I’embleme  de  la  -therefore  it  is  the  emble'ni  of  beauty 
beaute 

/aime  Vancmas;  il  est  exquis  I  like  the  pine-apple  ;  it  is  delicious 

EXERCISE. 

1.  It  is  taste  that  selects  the  expressions,  that  combines,  arranges, 
and  varies  them,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  cfl’ect. 
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2.  Horace  answered  his  stupid  critics  not  so  much  to  instruct  thein^ 
as  to  shew  their  ignorance,  and  let  tJmn  see  that  tliey  did  not  even 
know  what  poetry  was. 

3,  Man  embellishes  nature  itself:  he  cultivates,  extends,  and  nol- 

ishes  it.  >  >  F 

4-.  The  Messiah  is  expected  by  the  Hebrews  ;  he  comes  and  calls  the 
Gentiles,  as  had  been  announced  by  the  prophecies ;  the  people  that 
acknowledges  him  as  come,  is  incorporated  w'ilh  the  people  that  expect¬ 
ed  him,  without  a  single  moment  of  interruption. 

(1.)  So  as  to,  de  vianiere  d  ce  qu’elles,  subj-1. 

(2.)  Stupid,  sot ;  not  so  much,  moins ;  as  to,  pour ;  show,  (to  them), 
their,  etc. ;  let  see,faire  entendre  ;  was  c’etait  que. 

(4.)  Gentiles,  Gentit;  (the  prophecies  had  announced  it) ;  acknow¬ 
ledges,  reconnaUre ;  with,  d;  without,  sans  qidil  y  ait ;  single,  sent. 


But  the  two  following  sentences  would  be  equivocal ; 


Racine  a  imite  Euripide,  en  tout 
ce  qu’i/  a  de  plus  beau  dans 
sa  Phedre 

le  legat  publia  une  sentence 
d’interdit ;  it  dura  trois  mois 


Racine  has  imitated  Euripides  in 
all  that  he  has  most  beautiful 
in  his  Phedra 

the  legate  published  a  sentence  of 
interdietion  ;  it  lasted  three 
months 


because,  in  the  first  of  these  two  sentences,  il  may  relate, 
either  to  Racine,  or  to  Euripides  ;  and,  from  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  second  sentence,  il,  relating  to  interdit,  appears 
also  to  relate  to  legal.  Again,  it  is  not  altogether  correct 
to  sav  ; 

nulle  paix  pour  I’impie  ;  il  la  no  peace  for  the  wicked  :  he  seeks 
cherche,  elle  fuit  it,  it  flies 

Because,  from  the  construction,  the  pronouns  la  and  elle 
seem  to  relate  to  nulle  paix,  whereas  their  royal  antecedent 
is  the  substantive  paix,  but  without  the  negative  nulle. 


EXERCISE. 

1.  Poetry  embraces  all  sorts  of  subjects  ;  it  takes  in  every  thing  that 
is  most  brilliant  in  history  ;  it  enters  the  fields  of  philosophy  ;  it  soars 
to  the  skies  ;  it  plunges  into  the  abyss  ;  it  penetrates  to  the  dead  ;  it 
makes  the  universe  its  domain  ;  and  if  this  world  be  not  sufficient,  it 
creates  new  ones,  which  it  embellishes  with  enchanting  abodes,  which 
it  peoples  with  a  thousand  various  inhabitants. 

2.  Egypt  aimed  at  greatness ;  and  wished  to  *  strike  the  eye  at  a 
distance,  always  y)leasing  ithy  the  justness  of  proportion. 

3.  Egypt,  satisfied  with  its  own  territory,  where  every  thing  was  in 
abundance,  thought  not  of  conquests;  it  extended  itself  in  another 
manner,  by  sending  colonies  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  with  them 
pOliteness  and  laws. 

(1.)  Subjects,  maliere  ;  takes  in  se  charger  de ;  that  is,  y  avoir  de  ; 
(in)  the  fields,  soars  to,  s'Hancer  dans;  plunges,  s’ enf oncer ;  io  chez  ; 
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(i/s  domain  of  the  unioerse) ;  be  sufficient,  svffire ;  ones,  monde^  en¬ 
chanting,  enchanle  ;  abodes,  deniewe ;  various,  diven. 

(2.)  Greatness,  ;  wished,  wiiMr;  eve,  pi. ;  at  a  distance, 

V eloi^nement ;  (in')  pleasing,  contenter. 

(3.)  Was  in  abundance,  abondcr  \  thought  o^^songer  d ;  in,  de-,  by, 
en  ;  to,  par  ;  |)art  of  the  globe,  tenc. 

ON  THE  PRONOUN  Soi. 

247.  Soi  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  preposition,  and 
is  used  in  phrases,  where  there  is  an  indeterminate  pronoun 
either  expressed,  or  understood  :  on  doit  raremmt  purler  de 
soi  ;  il  est  essentiel  de  prendre  garde  d  soi.  In  this  case,  it 
is  the  regimen  indirect  j  but  it  may  be  employed  without  a 
preposition. 

1 .  With  the  verb  dire.,  as :  en  cher chant  a  tromper  les 
autres,  dcst  souvent  soi  qu’on  trompe  or  on  est  souvent  trom- 
pc  soi-mcme,  in  a,ttempting  to  deceive  others,  vve  frecjuently 
deceive  ourselves.  In  this  situation  it  is  the  subject 

2.  After  ne  que^  or  by  apposition,  as  : 


n’aimcr  que  soi,  e’est  n’etre  bon 
ti  rien 

penser  ainsi,  e’est  s’aveugler 
soi-momo 


to  love  only  ourselves,  is  being 
good,  for  very  little, 
to  Ihinlc  in  this  manner,  is  to  blind 
onds-self 


It  is,  in  these  examples,  the  regimen  ;  but  when  de 
soi  and  en  soi  are  used  in  a  definite  sense,  in  speaking 
of  things*,  they  mean  de  sa  nature  and  dans  sa  natui'e. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  To  excuse  in  onds-sclf  the  follies  which  one  cannot  excuse  in 
others,  is  to  prefer  being  a  fool  one's-self  to  seeing  others  so. 

2.  To  be  too  much  dissatisfied  with  ov/rselves  is  a  weakness  ;  but  to 
be  too  much  satisfied  (with  ourselves)  is  (a)  folly. 

3.  Wc  ought  to  despise  no  one  :  how  often  have  we  needed  the 
assistance  of  one  more  insignificant  than  ourselves  7 

4.  If  we  did  not  attend  so  much  to  ourselves,  there  would  be  less 
selfishness  in  the  world. 

5.  Vice  is  odious  in  itself. 

6.  The  loadstone  attracts  iron  (to  itself.) 


(1.)  Follies,  sottises  ;  others,  emir^d  ;  prefer,  airne:  miev,x  ;  fool,  sot ; 
to  seeing,  que  de  voir  ;  so,  tel. 

(3.)  We  ought,  falloir,  ind-1  ;  how  often,  combien  de  fois  ;  wc,  on  ; 
needed  the  assistance,  n' avoir  fas  besoin  ;  insignificant, 

(4.)  Wo,  on  ;  attend  to,  s'occufcr  de  ;  selfishness,  egoisrne. 

(6.)  Loadstone,  amanf. 
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248.  Possessive  pronouns,  conjunctive  as  :  mon,  ma^ 
mes ;  relative,  as  :  Ic  mien,  la  mienne,  les  miens,  les 
miennes,  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the  noun  to 
which  they  are  joined  or  are  related. 

Its,  their,  (his,  her,)  which,  in  English,  are  used  in 
reference  to  tilings,  are  rendered  by  son,  sa,  ses,  according 
as  the  case  requires  ;  thus,  in  speaking  of  England,  we  say  : 


son  parlement  est  le  sanctuaire 
de  la  plus  sage  politique 
son  roi  ida  de  pouvoir  que  pour 
fairc  le  bien 

cllc  cnvoie  ses  flottcs  dans  toutes 
les  iners 


her  ‘parliament  is  the  scat  of  the 
ivisesi  pollaj 

her  king  possesses  poiver  o')ily  to  do 
good 

she  sends  her  fleet  in  all  the  sens 


249.  But,  sometimes  by  the  construction  of  the  phrase, 
ITS  may  be  turned  by  of  it  ;  then,  it  is  not  rendered  by  a 
possessive  pronoun,  but  by  the  personal  pronoun  en,  which, 
as  it  has  been  explained,  is  placed  before  the  verb.  Thus, 
speaking  again  of  England,  we  say  : 


tout  enfin  contribue  a  m'en  faire 
aimer  le  sejour  ;  fen  admire 
surtout  Z’exacte  police,  en 
inonic  temps  que  les  lois  uden 
pxra,issent  extremement  sages 

regardez  cet  arbre,  n’en  admi- 
rez-vous  pas  la  fraicheur  I 


in  short  every  thing  conspires  to 
make  me  love  its  sojourn ;  I  par¬ 
ticularly  admire  the  strictness  of 
her  police,  at  the  same  time  that 
her  laws  appear  to  me  extremely 
wise 

look  at  that  tree,  do  you  not  admiire 
its  f  reshness  ? 


I  EXERCISE, 

!  1.  A  new  custom  was  a  phenomenon  in  Egypt ;  for  which  reason, 

[  there  never  was  a  people  that  preserved  so  long  its  customs,  its  laws 
!  and  even  its  ceremonies, 

2.  Solomon  abandons  himself  to  the  love  of  women  :  his  understand¬ 
ing  fails,  his  heart  weakens,  and  his  piety  degenerates  into  idolatry, 

3.  That  superb  temple  w'as  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill  :  its  columns 
were  of  Parian  marble,  and  Us  gates  of  gold, 

4.  Laocoon  is  one  of  the  finest  statues  in  France  :  not  only  the 
who’e,  but  all  Us  features,  even  the  least,  are  admirable. 

5.  The  Thames  is  a  magnificent  river  :  its  channel  is  so  wide  and 
so  deep,  below  London  Bridge,  that  several  thousands  of  vessel  lie  at 
their  ease  in  it. 

6.  This  fine  country  is  justly  admired  by  foreigners  :  its  climate  is 
delightful.  Us  soil  fruitful.  Us  laws  wise,  and  its  government  just  and 
moderate. 

7.  The  trees  of  that  orchard  have  sun  enough,  yet  its  fruits  arc  but 
indifferent. 

8.  The  Seine  has  its  source  in  Burgundy,  its  mouth  is  at  Havre- 
de-Grac?. 
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9.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  astonish,  both  by  the  enormity  of  their 
bulk,  and  the  Justness  of  their  proportions. 

10.  Egypt  alone  could  erect  monuments  for  posterity  :  its  obelisks 
are  to  this  dayj  as  well  for  their  beauty  as  for  their  height,  the  principal 
ornaments  ot  Rome. 

11.  History  and  geograph5Mhrow  mutual  light  on  each  other:  a 
*  perfect  knowledge  of  them  ought  to  enter  into  the  plan  of  good 
education. 

(1.)  Phenomenon,  -prodiget  for  which  reason,  anssi;  a  de  preserved, 
6ubj-3. 

(’2.)  Understanding,  esprit-^  declines,  ;  weakens,  s'affaihUr^ 

(3. )  Summit,  haul ;  hil!,  colUne;  Parian,  de  Paros. 

(4.)  In,  qidU  y  ait  cn  ;  the  whole,  Vensenihle  ;  q\ cn,  jusqvi'd. 

(5.)  Magnificent,  superbe ;  channel,  Zi/! ;  below,  a‘ii-dessons  de  ;  lie  at, 
Ure  d ;  their,  art. ;  in  it,  y. 

(6.)  Justly,  avec  raison ;  soil,  sol ;  the  verb  etre  must  be  repeated. 

(7.)  Have  sun  enough,  Hre  bien  expose ;  but  indifferent,  assei:  Pianvais. 

(8.)  Mouth,  embouchure ;  Havre,  le  Havre. 

(9.)  Both,  egalement  et ;  bulk,  masse ;  and  ct  par, 

(10.)  Egypt  alone  cduld,  il  fdappartenail  qidd  VEgyptede;  erect, 
eleVer  ,*  to  this  day,  encore  aujoura^iui;  as  well  for,  autant  par ;  height, 
hauteur, 

(11.)  Throw  mutual  light,  cto.  s’etZatrer  par  V autre;  of  them 

(their.) 

♦ 

250.  Mine,  thine,  his,  hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs,  which,  in 
English,  are  used  with  to  be,  in  the  sense  of  to  belong,  are 
expressed,  in  French,  by  d  moi,  d  toi,  d  lui,  d  elle,  d  nous, 
d  vous,  d  eux,  d  elles. 


EXAMPLES. 

ce  cheval  cst-il  a  vous  %  is  this  horse  yours  7 

on  dirait  a  I’entendre  que  le  he  talks  ars  if  the  leorld  voerc  his 
monde  est  a  lui. 

251.  The  forms  my  father'' s,  your  uncle's,  etc.,  etc.  are 
also  rendered  «  mon  pere,  cl  votre  oncle. 

EXAMPLE. 

la  maison  que  nous  habifons  est  the  house  nic  inhabit  is  Mr.  B's. 

(ou  appartient)  a  Monsieur  B. 

EXERCISE. 

The  carriage  is  not  theirs,  it  is  their  uncle’s.  If  this  house  wasmine 
I  would  sell  it,  for  I  do  not  like  its  situation.  You  have  no  right  to 
give  what  is  not  yours.  This  pretty  dog  is  my  sister’s,!  have  promised 
to  take  care  of  it  in  her  absence. 

No  right,  le  droit  de.  In,  pendant. 

252.  Ley  miens,  les  Hens,  les  siens,  les  nbtres,  les  vbtres, 
ar3  used  to  express  one’s  family,  relations,  clients,  etc. 
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EXAMPLES, 

il  est  alle  en  Ameriquc  avec  tous  he  ha^  gone  to  America  with  all 
les  siens  his  family 

toi  et  les  tiens  vous  avez  tou-  you  and  your  toholc  race  have  always 
jours  mal  parle  de  moi  spoken  ill  of  me 

253.  A  friend  of  yours,  a  horse  of  mine,  and  such 
phrases,  are  turned  in  this  manner  in  French,  un  de  vos 
nmis,  un  de  mes  ckevaux.* 

EXAMPLE. 

c’esl  an  lie  ses  tours  this  is  a  trick  of  his 

25F.  in  speaking  to  a  person  of  his  own  relations,  polite¬ 
ness  requires  that  we  put :  monsieur,  madame,  mademoiselle, 
messieurs,  mesdames,  mesdemoiselles,  before  the  possessive 
pronoun. 

EXAMPLES, 

J’ai  rencontre  Monsieur  votre  /  met  your  father 
perc 

Messieurs  vos  freres  sont-ils  are  your  hr  others  come  7 
arrives  1 

255.  Custom  requires  the  use  of  the  possessive  pronoun 
before  the  names  of  relations,  in  addressing  them. 

ma  soeur,  venez  ici  quo  je  vous  sister,  come  here,  I  veant  to  speak 
parle  to  you 

j  mon  oncle,  quand  partez-vous  %  uncle,  lohen  do  you  go? 

Excep.  Papa,  maman. 

256.  Possessive  pronouns  are  repeated  before  every  noun. 

;  of  the  same  sentence. 

EXAMPLE. 

mon  pore  et  ina  meret  sont  my  father  and  mother  have  come. 
Venus, 

,  donnez-moi  mon  habit  et  mon  give  m-i  my  coat  and  hat, 
chapeau. 

257.  When  two  adjectives  qualify  the  same  noun,  the 
pronoun  possessive  is  repeated,  if  they  express  opposite  or 


*  'Phis  is  no  business  of  yours,  must  be  rendered  by  ce  n'est  pas  Id 
votre  affaire,  or  cette  affaire  Id  ne  Vious  legarde  pas.  I’liis  is  applicable 
to  any  sentence  which  may  not  be  turned,  like  the  above,  by  this  is  one 
of  his  tricks;  that  brother  of  yours  must,  therefore,  be  turned  by  yoz/r 
brother. 

t  Custom  admits  mes  pere  et  mere,  My  father  and  mother,  instead  of 
man  pere  et  ma  'mere  ;  it  admit.s  also,  ses  pere  el  mere  vos  pere  et  mere. 

z 
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incompatible  qualities;  it  is  not  repeated,  in  the  contrary 
case. 


EXAMPLE. 


je  lui  ai  montre  mcs  beaux  ct 
lues  vilains  habits, 
je  lui  ai  montre  mes  beaux  ct 
magniiiques  habits. 


I  shai-ced  him  both  my  fine  and  ugly 
dresses. 

I  showed  him  ray  beautiful  an,d 
'magnificent  dresses. 


EXERCISE. 

1,  I  fear  neither  you  nor  yours, 

2,  He  left  France  with  all  his  family  at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

3,  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  this  morning  that  Parliament  is  to  be 
dissolved. 

4.  That  son  of  yours  will  give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

5,  Is  your  mother  returned  from  the  country  7 

6.  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  brother's  appointment. 

7.  Cousin,  I  am  glad  to  see  3^11,  when  did  you  return  7 

8.  I  believe  that  his  father  and  mother  are  dead. 

Ne  craindre  ni. 

(2.)  To  leave,  ahandonner. 

(3.)  Dire,  ind-4 ;  is  to  be,  etc.,  que  i'oai  va  disstnidrc  le. 

(4.)  Trouble,  embarras. 

(5.)  Appointment,  nnininabion. 

(7.)  Y/hen  did  you,  etc.,  dcpiiis  quand  ctes  vozis  de  retour  7 

PARTS  OF  THE  BODY,  PHYSICAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL 

FACULTIES. 

258.  There  is  peculiarity  of  construction  with  regard  to 
these,  which  require  particular  attention  and  notice.  The 
French  in  speaking  of  them  do  not,  generally,  make  use  of 
the- possessive  pronoun,  hut  of  the  definite  article. 


EXAMPLES. 


j’ai  mal  a  la  teie’^', 
j’airecuun  coup  do 
droit, 

il  a  perdu  I’esprit. 
mieux  vaut  perdre 
I’honneuv, 
la  tete  me  fait  mal. 


I  have  a  fain  in  my  head. 
feu  au  liras  I  received  a  shot  in  my  right  arm. 

he  has  lost  his  senses. 

la  vie  quo  better  lose  one's  life  than  one’s 
honour, 
my  head  aches 


259.  Y/hen  speaking  of  any  thing  done  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  or  of  the  understanding,  such  as  to  wash  one'^s  hands, 


*  The  reason  of  this  custom  is  liiat  there  cannot,  lie  any  ambiguity 
as  to  who -e  heal  is  aching,  and,  consequent]}’’,  that  theddinito  article 
is  sufficient. 
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io  improve  one^s  mind.,  a  pronoun,  in  ihe  dative  case,  is 
placed  in  conjunction  with  the  verb,  in  order  to  show  whose 
hands,  whose  understanding  are  thus  affected  ;  me  laver  les 
mains,  Im  former  P esprit,  to  wash  my  hands,  to  foim  Ins 
mind. 

It’ the  thing  is  done /o  ourselves,  by  ourselves,  the 
verb  is  reflected. 


e;xat 

je  me  lave  les  mains, 

tu  te  coupes  le  doigt, 

it  se  fait  la  barbe, 

nous  nous  rin5ons  ia  bouche. 

nous  nous  sommes  lave  ics  mains, 

vous  vous  forraez  i’esprit, 

its  s’enriehissent  la  memoiro, 

260.  If  the  thing  is  done  t 
me,  te,  lui,  nous,  vous,  leur,  ; 
ing  to  the  rules  224<,  225,  an^ 


PLES. 

I  wash  my  hands,  or  /  wash  thA 
hands  to  myself, 
yon  cut  your  linger, 
he  shaves  his  beard. 

VjC  tv  ash  our  mouths, 
toe  have  washed  our  hands, 
you  improve  your  mind, 
they  enrich  their  memory. 

another,  the  indirect  regimen, 
re  used  with  the  verb,  accord- 
.  225*. 


EXAMPLES. 


vous  me  blessez  la  main, 

tenez-moi  la  tetc, 
vous  lui  avez  casse  le  bras, 
ils  nous  out  fendu  la  tete, 
vous  ai-je  marche  sur  le  picdl 
on  Icur  a  arrache  les  yeux, 


you  hurt  my  hand,  or  you  hurt  the 
hand  to  me. 
hold  my  head, 
you  have  brolcen  his  arm 
they  split  our  head, 
did  I  tread  on  your  foot  7 
they  tore  their  eyes  out. 


EXERCISE. 


1.  Our  carriage  passed  over  his  body,  and  broke  two  ribs. 

2.  Writing  so  long  makes^^'  my  hand  ache, 

3.  She  was  so  shocked  by  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband,  that  she 
lost  lier  mind. 

4.  Come  give  me  3'our  hand,  let  us  be  friends. 

5.  Do  not  cut  your  nails  with  my  penknife,  j'ou  will  spoil  it. 

6.  Where  did  he  lose  his  leg  '? 

7.  You  have  not  washed  your  face. 

8.  tYlio  has  cut  your  hair  ? 

0.  Have  you  not  cut  your  finger  I 

3  0.  Last  3mar,  I  sprained  my  foot,  by  leaping  over  a  ditch. 

It.  The  wound  is  so  bad  that  they  say  they  Avill  be  obliged  to 
amputate  his  leg. 

12.  She  took  my  hand,  and  put  a  pretty'  riiig  on  my  little  linger. 


(1 .)  To  pa.ss  over,  passer. 

(2.)  A  force  d'ecrire;  to  zcAw,  fa  ire  mal. 

(3.)  Shocked,  a.ffcrle;  to  lose  en  perdre,  ind-3. 
("5.)  ?ir?.ils,  angles. 
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(6.)  To  lose,  perdre  ind-1. 

(8.)  Hair,  les  chcveux. 

(10.)  To  sprain,  se  donncr  entorse  d. 

(11.)  They  will  be  obliged,  ilfaudra. 

(12.)  Vvd,  viettrc/md-d)  on,  d. 

261.  If  however,  the  part  of  the  body  spoken  of  is  the 
subject  of  the  verb,  it  is  then  necessary  to  use  the  possessive 
pronoun,  otherwise  there  would  be  imbiguity. 

EXAMPLES. 

je  vois  que  ma  jambc  enfle,  I  see  my  leg  is  swelling. 

son  esprit  succomba,  his  mind  failed. 

In  some  other  cases,  it  is  also  necessary  to  use  the  pos¬ 
sessive  pronoun  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

EXAMPLES. 

il  lui  donna  sa  main  a  baiser,  he  gave  him  Ms  hand  lo  kiss, 

elk  a  donne  hardiment  son  bras  au  she  courageously  presented  her 

chirurgien,  fA^rm  to  the  surgeon. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  In  this  interv  iew,  they  made  each  other  presents  ;  she  gave  him  her 
portrait,  and  he  gave  her  his  finest  diamond. 

2,  A  young  surgeon  preparing  to  bleed  the  great  Conde,  this  prince 
said  to  him  smiling,  do  not  you  tremble  to  bleed  me  7  I,  my  lord,  no, 
certainly ;  it  is  not  I,  it  is  you  who  ought  to  tremble.  The  prince, 
charmed  with  the  rephq  immediately  gave  him  his  arm. 

(1.)  Interview,  entrevue;  made  each  other,  se  faire  rautuellement. 

(2.)  Preparing,  sc  disposer;  hlecA,  sad gner  ;  smiling,  d'un  air  riant  ; 
it  is  not  I,  (it  is  not  to  me)  ;  it  is  you,  (it  is  to  you)  ;  who  ought  to,  de ; 
reply,  repartie.  f. 

262,  Although  verbs  which  are  conjugated  with  two 
pronouns  of  the  same  person  generally  remove  every  kind  of 
amphibology,  yet  custom  authorizes  some  familiar  expressi¬ 
ons,  althougli  the  possessive  pronoun  seems  to  be  redundant-,, 
as  : 

il  se  tient  ferine  sur  ses  pieds,  he  stands  fiim  upon  his  feet, 

je  I’ai  vu,  de  rues  propres  yeux,  I  have  seen  il  loith  my  own  eyes. 

When  speaking  of  an  habitual  complaint,  the  possessive 
pronoun  is  also  properly  used,  as : 

Sa  migraine  Va  repris,  his  head-ache  is  returned. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  Whatever  he  may  do,  he  always  finds  himself  safe, 

2.  Can  you  still  doubt  the  truth  of  wdiat  I  tell  you  7  Would  you 
ask  a  stronger  yiroof  than  that  I  give  you.  it  i.s  that  I  heard  it.  yes, 
heard  it  with  mv  own  ears 
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3.  My  gout  docs  not  allow  me  a  moment's  I’cpose. 

4.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  exhort  you  to  worlc  and  study  ;  your  idleness, 
that  cruel  disease  under  which  you  labour,  renders  useless  all  tlie 
exhortations  of  friendship. 

(1.)  Finds  himself,  se  retro wver ;  safe,  sur  sesjambes. 

(2.)  Can,  cond-1  ;  doubt,  rlouler  de  ;  ask,  exiger. 

(3.)  Allow,  lauser. 

(4.)  It  is  in  vain  that  I,  jo  a  voir  beau  ;  you  labour,  qidvous  travaillc. 


DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

For  their  concord  with  the  noun,  see  Nos.  70,  71,  72. 
263.  Etre,  used  in  conjunction  with  ce,  must  be  in  the 
singular,  although  relating  to  the  first  and  second  person 
plural. 

EXAMPLES  : 

e’est  moi  qui  I’ai  dit,  U  is  I  who  said  so 

ce  sera  veus  qui  en  jouirez,  yoK,  ivill  be  the  person  to  enjoy  it. 

cst-cc  nous  qui  vous  avons  trompe  1  is  it  see  who  deceived  you,  7 
ce  n’est  pas  lui  que  j’ai  onvoye  he  is  not  the  person  I  sent  for. 
chercher, 


264'.  With  regard  to  the  third  person  plural,  the  verb 
efre  is  sometimes  plural,  sometimes  singular ;  this  difference 
does  not  arise  from  any  rule  or  principle,  but  merely  from 
custom,  and,  as  it  cannot  be  explained,  an  example  of  each 
case  is  given  for  reference.  • 

C’est  with  ewa?,  elles. 

EXAMPLES. 


ce  sont  eux, 
cc  sont  elles, 
ce  furent  eux, 
ce  seront  eux, 
que  ce  soient  eux, 
que  ce  fussent  eux, 

265.  C’est  with 


cst-ce  eux  ? 
est-ce  elles  \ 

est-ce  que  ce  furent-eux  1 
sera-ce  eux  ou  elles  h 
soraient-cc  eux  ou  dies  1 

nouns  substantives. 


EXAMPLES. 


ce  sont  le.9  fran^aLs  qui, 
e’etaient  les  gardes  qui, 
ce  seront  Iss  anglais  qui, 
ce  furent  les  allemands  qui, 
ce  sont  scs  eicves,  qui  lui  out 
fait  ce  present, 

ou  dit  que  ce  seront  les  grena¬ 
diers,  qui  leront  le  service  du 
chateau, 

sont'Ce  les  honneurs  que  vous 
chcrchez  1 


sont-ce  les  franqais  qui, 
etaient-ce  les  gardes  '1 
est-ce  que  ce  seront  les  anglais  1 
est-ce  quo  ce  furent  les  allemands  'I 
his  pupils  have  made  him  this  pre¬ 
sent. 

they  sail  the  grenadiers  ore  to  be 
on  duty  at  the  ca.stle. 

is  it  hoiwurs  Uuit  yon  seek  7 
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266.  Ce  is  used  before  etrp,  instead  of  tlie  pronouns 
27,  eZZe,  ils,  dies,  in  reference  to  a  noun,  singular  or  plural, 
antecedently  named,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  which 
declares  the  nature  or  the  actions  of  such  a  noun.  Thus, 
having  mentioned  the  Phenicians,  we  say  : 


ce  furent  cux  qui  inventerent 
I’ecriturc, 

lisez  Honiere  ct  Virgile  :  ce  ami 
ks  plus  grands  pocks  de  I’an- 
tiquite. 

la  douceur  I’affabilite  ct  une 
certaine  urbanite,  distinguent 
I’homme  qui  vit  dans  le  grand 
inonde  ;  ce  sont  la  les  marques 
auxquelles  on  le  reconnait. 
avez-vous  lu  Platon  %  kest  ttn  des 
plus  beaux  genies  de  I’anti- 
quite. 


they  were  the  inventors  of  writing. 

read  Homer  and.  Virgil :  they  are 
the  best  poets  of  antiquity. 

gentleness,  affabilily,  and.  a  certain 
urbanity,  distinguish  the  man 
that  frequents  polite  company  ; 
these  are  marks  by  which  he 
may  be  knoxen. 

have  xjou  read  Plaio  ?  he  is  one  off 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  anti¬ 
quity. 


But  when  the  verb  tire  is  followed  by  an  adjective,  or 
by  a  substantive  taken  adjectively,  il  or  elle,  must  be  used. 


lisez  Demosthenes  ct  Ciceron  ;  Us 
sont  tres-eloquents, 
j’ai  vu  rhopital  de  Greenwich  ;  il 
est  mo.gnifique  et '  digne  d’une 
grande  nation, 

compteriez-vous  sur  Valere  'I  igno- 
rez-vous  qu’iZ  est  honime  d  ne 
jamais  revenir  de  ses  premieres 
idees  1 


read  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ; 
they  are  verxj  eloquent. 

I  have  seen  Greenxeich  Hospital ; 
it  is  superb  and  xcorthy  of  a 
greod  nation. 

xeould  XJOU  rely  upon  Valere  7  do 
XJOU  not  know  that  he  is  a  man 
who  xoill  never  abandon  his  first 
opinions  7 


267.  A  distinction  is  made  in  English,  as  to  the  singular 
or  the  plural,  in  sentences  like  these,  this  is  my  horse,  these 
are  my  children  ,*  ce  is  again  used  in  French  before  both 
numbers.  - 

EXAMPLES. 

c’est-la  mon  cheval,  ce  sont  mes  enfans 

or, 

void  or  voila  mon  cheval,  voici  mes  enfans, 

EXERCISE. 

1.  It  is  we  wlio  have  drawn  that  misfortune  upon  *  us,  through  our 
thoughtlessness  and  imprudence. 

2.  It  xoas  the  Egyptians  that  first  observed  the  course  of  the  stars, 
regulated  the  year,  and  invented  arithmetic. 

3.  Peruse  attentively  Plato  and  Cicero :  they  are  the  two  philoso¬ 
phers  of  antiquity  who  have  given  us  the  most  sound  and  luminous 
ideas  upon  morality. 
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4.  If  you  are  intended  for  the  pulpit,  read  over  and  over  again 
Bourdaloue  and  Massillon  :  they  are  boili  very  eloquent ;  but  the  aim 
of  the  former  is  to  convince,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  persuade, 

5.  Are  not  these  the  gloves  you  bought  yesterday  7  This  is  not  my 
house.  These  arc  not  my  books  ;  mine  are  in  another  room, 

(1.)  Have  drawn,  s'attirer  ;  thoughtlessness^ 

(2.)  First,  les  premiers  ;  stars,  asti  cSj 

(3.)  Peruse,  lire  ;  sound,  sain  ;  morality,  morale. 

(4,)  Are  intended  for,  so  destiner  d;  pulpit,  chair e ;  read  over  and 
over  again,  lire  et  rclire  sans  cesse ;  aim  but. 

(5.)  To  buy,  acheter,  ind-4. 

268.  Ce  is  much  used  in  conjunction  with  qui,  dont,  d 
quoi^  que^  in  the  sense  of  what,  that  which,  that  thing 
which.  It  is  used  in  speaking  of  things  only,  and  the  adjec¬ 
tive  which  relates  to  it,  is  of  the  masculine  gender  singular. 


EXAMPLE. 

ce  qni  fiatte  est  plus  dangcreux  what  jlatters  is  more  dangerous 
que  ce  qui  offense,  than  what  offends. 

Ce,  joined  to  the  relative  pronouns,  qui,  que,  dont  and 
quoi,  has,  in  some  instances,  a  construction  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self.  Both  ce  and  the  relative  pronoun  that  follows  it,  form 
with  the  verb  which  they  precede,  the  subject  of  another 
phrase,  of  which  the  verb  is  always  efre.  Now,  etre  may 
be  followed  by  another  verb,  an  adjective,  or  a  noun. 

When  et?'e  is  followed  by  another  verb,  the  demonstrative 
ce  must  be  repeated,  as  : 


ce  que  yoime  le  plus,  dest  d’etre  what  I  like  most  is  to  be  alone. 
seul 


When  followed  by  an  adjective,  the  demonstrative  ce  is 
not  repeated,  as  : 


ce  dont  vous  venez  dc  me  parler  lohat  you  have  been  mentioning  to 
est  horrible  me  is  horrid. 


When  etre  is  followed  by  a  substantive,  the  demonstra¬ 
tive  may  either  be  repeated,  or  not,  at  pleasure,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  plural,  or  of  a  personal  pronoun,  Thus  : 


ce  que  je  dis,  est  la  verite,  or  e'est 
la  verite 

ce  qui  m’indigne,  ce  sont  les  in¬ 
justices,  qu’on  ne  cesse  do 
faire 

ce  qui  m’arrache  au  sentiment 
qui  m’accable,  o'est  vans 


lohat  I  say  is  tr  ue 

xvhat  yrovokes  me,  are  the  mjxiries 
xohich  are  conimually  commit¬ 
ted 

what  alleviates  the  grief  thai  op¬ 
presses  me,  is  you 
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EXERCISE. 

1.  What  is  astonishing  is  not  what  is  pleasing. 

2.  What  the  miser  thinks  least  of,  is  to  enjoy  his  riches. 

3.  What  pleases  us  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  ^s  to  see  that  they 
have  taken  nature  as  a  model,  and  that  they  have  painted  her  with 
noble  simplicity, 

4.  What  that  good  king  has  done  for  the  happiness  of  his  people, 
deserves  to  be  handed  down  to  the  remotest  posterity. 

5.  What  constitutes  poetry  is  not  the  exact  number  and  regular  ca¬ 
dence  of  syllables:  but  it  is  the  sentiment  which  animates  every  thing, 
the  lively  fictions,  bold  figures,  *  beauty  and  variety  of  the  imagery : 
it  is  the  enthusiasm,  fire,  impetuosity,  force,  a  something  in  the  v/ords 
and  thoughts  which  nature  alone  can  impart. 

6.  Wh-at  we  justly  admire  in  Shakespeare  are  those  characters  always 
natural  and  always  well  *  sustained. 

7.  What  keeps  me  attached  to  life,  is  you,  my  son,  whose  tender  age 
has  still  need  of  my  care  and  advice. 

(i.)  To  be  astonishing,  ekmncr ;  to  be  pleasing,  plaire. 

(2.)  What,  (that  to  which)  ;  miser,  avarc. 

(3.)  As  a,  pour. 

(4.)  Deserves,  e/rt?  ;  to  be  handed  dowm,  etre  traymnis ;  re¬ 
motest,  la.  'plus  reculee. 

(5.)  Constitutes, /o/re exact, lively,  vif ;  imagery,  image,  pi  ; 
a  something,  'un  jc  ne  sais  quoi  ;  words,  parole ;  impart,  doymer. 

(6.)  We,  071;  justly,  axec  justice ;  natural,  clans  la  nature ;  sustained, 
soutenu. 

(7.)  Keeps  attached,  aiiacher ;  care  advice,  pi. 

269.  Cehti,  celle.,  ceux^  celles  are  frequently  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  relatives  qui,  donf^  auquely  d  laquelle,  and 
qite  in  the  sense  of  he  ivho,  she  who,  they  who,  or  whom, 
whichever,  whoever,  and  ihat  which,  etc. 

EXAMPLES. 

cclui  qui  ne  pense  qu'a  lui  seul,  he  who  thinks  of  nobody  but  him- 
dispense  Ics  autres  d’y  penser  self,  cxciises  others  from,  tkink- 

ing  of  him. 

voTe  nouvelle  est  plus  sure  que  your  intelligence  is  more  aulhentic 
celle  qu’on  debitait  hier,  than  that  which  loas  circulated 

yesterday 

cclui  (pu  arrivera  le  premier  whichever  comes  first  shall  have  it. 
I’aura, 

cc  n’est  pas  la  celui  dont  nous  ihis  is  not  the  one  we  were  spealc- 
parlions,  k’^gof.  It  was  not  this  we  vocre 

sqyeakmg  of. 

In  these  two  cases  it  is  applied  both  to  persons  and  things. 

270.  Ceivi,  celle,  etc,  are  also  followerl  by  a  geniti^•e 
case. 
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EXAMPLE. 

cctte  maison  ne  m’appailient  pas,  this,  house  docs  not  belong  lo  ync, 
c’est  Celle  de  mon  oncle,  it  is  vvy  imck's, 

271.  Which,  standing  for  i/iat  which^  a  thing  which,  and 
having  a  sentence  for  its  antecedent,  is  rendered  by  ce  qui 
in  French. 

EXAMPLES. 

il  a  plu  toutc  la  auit,  ce  qui  nous  it  'tamed  all  night,  'ichich  pre- 
a  empeches  de  sortir  ce  matiu  vented  our  going  out  this  morn- 

ing. 

272.  This  day  week,  this  day  month,  this  day  twelve 
months,  are  rendered  thus  :  dkiujourddiui  en  huit,  dans  huii 
jours,  dans  un  mois,  an  hoxd  d'^un  an. 

273.  Celui  is  sometimes  omitted,  and  this  turn  gives 
strength  and  elegance  to  the  expression,  as  : 

qui  veut  trop  se  faire  craindre,  se  he  who  ivishcs  to  make  himself  too 
fait  rarement  aimer  much  feared,  seldom  makes  him¬ 

self  beloved. 

274.  Ceci  and  ccla  apply  only  to  things,  and  when  they 
have  not  been  named,  and  are  mentioned  in  an  indetermi¬ 
nate  manner. 

ne  touohez  pas  a  cela  do  not  touch  that 

However,  in  the  familiar  style,  custom  authorizes  us  to 
say,  in  speaking  of  one  person  individually,  or  of  many  col¬ 
lectively  ;  cela  est  heureux  !  cela  croupit  dans  la  fange  ; 
cela  est  gueux  etjier,  etc. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  Whichever  of  you  shall  be  found  to  excel  the  others  both  in  mind 
and  body,  shall  be  acknowledged  king  of  the  island. 

2.  These  are  admirable  pictures  :  these  are  after  the  manner  of  Ru¬ 
bens,  and  those  after  the  manner  of  Van-iJuisum. 

3.  Why  are  the  statues  of  the  most  celebrated  modern  sculptors, 
notwithstanding  the  perfection  to  which  the  arts  have  been  carried,  so 
much  inferior  to  those  of  the  ancients  1 

4.  He  whose  soul,  glowing,  aa  it  were,  with  divine  fire,  shall  req)rc- 
sent  to  himself  the  whole  of  nature,  and  shall  breathe  into  objects  that 
spirit  of  life  which  animates  them,  those  aflecting  traits  which  delight 
and  ravish  us,  will  be  a  man  of  real  genius. 

o.  He  judges  of  others  by  himself,  is  liable  to  many  mistakes. 

6.  He  that  is  easily  offended,  discovers  his  weak  side,  and  aflbrds 
his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  it. 

7.  He  veho  loves  none  but  himself,  deserves  not  to  be  loved  by  others. 

8.  I  have  shown  my  flowers  to  you,  but  you  have  not  seen  my  sis¬ 
ters  yet. 

1).  I  cannot  lend  you  my  horse  to-day,  but  you  may  ride  my  bro¬ 
ther's,  he  is  not  going  out. 

10,  Como  this  day  week,  and  1  will  pay  you. 
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(1.)  Be  found  to  excel  tho  other,  on  jugcr  vainqiLeur :  both  in,  et 
pour  (repeated.) 

(2.)  These  are,  voilCi  de ;  picture,  tableau ;  arc  after,  clre  dans  ; 
manner,  genre, 

(3.)  Are,  (to  be  placed  before  so  'much  inferior) ;  have  been  carried 
(active  voice),  witli,  on ;  inferior,  au-dcssous. 

(4.)  Glowing  enjlamrnc  de ;  as  it  were,  pour  ainsi  dire ;  the 

whole  o.f,  toni-,  shall  breathe  into,  repandre  sur ;  affecting,  ioiLchant ; 
delight,  seduire ;  real,  vrai. 

(5.)  By,  fdapres ;  M  xhlc,  expose  ;  mistake,  me. 

(G  )  Is  offended,  5’o^biser ;  vreak  ?>\dc,  faiblc ;  affords, /yirm/r  cl  ;  of 
taking  advantage,  profUer. 

275.  It  signifying  that,  that  thing,  is  also  expressed  by 
cela. 

vous  rentrez  tard,  et  cela  lui  de»  you  heep  late  hours,  and  it  dis- 

plait,  pleases  hint. 


RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 


276.  Qui,  when  it  is  the  subject,  relates  equally  to  per¬ 
sons  and  things,  of  both  numbers  and  genders. 


EXAMPLES. 

rhomme  qui }ou(i  perd  son  temps,  the  man  icho  gayncs  loses  his  time, 
le  livre,  qui  plait  le  plus,  n’est,  ike  book  which  pdcases  most  is  not 
pas  toujours  le  plus  utile,  always  the  most  uscfid. 

But  when  •qui  is  the  regimen,  that  is,  the  object  or  accu¬ 
sative  of  a  verb,  or  when  it  is  governed  by  a  preposition, 
such  as  de,  a,  sans,  par,  etc,  it  can  only  be  used  of  persons, 
or  of  things  personified. 

EXAMPLES. 


cjuand  on  est  delicat  et  sage  dans 
ses  gouts,  on  ne  s’attache  pas, 
sans  savoir  qui  Ton  aime, 


Vhomyne  d  qui  appartient  ce  beau 
jardin  est  Ires- riche, 
de  qui  parlez-vous  1 
a  qui  en  enverrez-vous  1 
ne  voulez-vous  pas  me  dire 
ayec  qui  vous  etiez  1 
qva  inviterons-nous  7 


he  who  is  wise  and  discriminate  in 
kh  choice,  does  not  form  an  at  lack - 
menf,  without  knowing  whom  he 
loves. 

the  man  to  whom  this  fine  go.rdcn 
belongs,  is  very  rich, 
of  whom  do  you  speak? 
to  whom  Vjiil  ‘yon  seiul  some  7  . 
will  you  not  tell  me  whom  you  veere 
v:ith  7 

whom  shall  we  invite  7 


277.  Qui  for  whom  is  particularly  used  in  interrogative 
sentences.  In  any  other,  as  in  the  second  of  these  exam¬ 
ples,  auquel  may  properly  be  substituted  to  it. 

278.  What,  as  the  object  or  direct  regimen  of  an  interro¬ 
gative  verb,  is  rendered  by  quo. 
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EXAMPLES. 

que  faitcs-vous  1  wkaL  arc  yoii,  doing  ? 

que  dit-il  ?  what  is  he  saying  ? 

279.  When  the  regimen  indirect  is  expressed  by  the 
preposition  c/e,  then  dont  should  be  preferred  to  da  gui.  It 
is  better  to  say  :  la  femme  dont  vous par lez,  than  de  gui  ; 
however,  when  the  verb  expresses  transmission  from  one 
individual  to  another,  de  gui  must  be  used,  as, 

celui  (ie  qui  je  ticns  cette  nouvelle  the  person  from,  whom  I  had  that 

intelligence. 

280.  Relative  pronouns  must  not  be  separated  from  their 
antecedent,  when  that  antecedent  is  a  noun. 

EXAMPLE. 

xm  jev.ne  homme  qui  cst  docile  «  young  man  vdio  is  obedient  io 

aux  conseil  qu’on  lui  donne,  the  advice  that  is  given  him 

et  qui  aime  a  en  recevoir,  aura  and  who  loves  to  receive  sovie, 

iafailiihlciuent  du  merite,  will  infallibly  acquire  merit. 

Remark.  In  some  phrases,  gui  may  be  separated  from 
the  substantive  by  several  words,  when  these  words  serve 
to  qualify  the  substantive,  and  are  so  connected  with  it,  as 
io  give  the  idea  of  one  thing  only,  as 

liafallu,  avant  toute  chose,  vous  faire  lire  dans  I’ecriture  sainte, 
Vhistoire  duyeuplede  Dieu,  .jMifaitle  fondement  de  la  religion. 

This  sentence  is  very  correct,  because  as  dujjeuple  de¬ 
termines  the  kind  of  history,  and  de  Dieu  the  kind  of  people, 
the  mind  necessarilly  goes  back  Io  the  substantive  histoire, 
to  which  the  incidental  du  peugde  de  Dieu^  refers. 

EXERCISE. 

1  1  will  show  you  a  watch,  which  did  not  cost  me  half  so  much  as 
yours,  and  which  is  a  great  deal  better, 

2.  If  you  buy  any  furniture,  buy  that  which  will  be  durable,  in 
preference  to  that  which  is  elegant  only, 

3.  Could  I  ever  expect  that  a  man  for  whom  1  made  such  sacrifices, 
and  to  whom  I  devoted  so  much  of  my  time,  would  thus  abandon  me 
in  the  moment  of  need  I 

4.  I  cannot  name  the  man  whom  I  have  this  report  from,  but  I  can 
tel!  you  he  is  trustworthy. 

5.  V\^hom  is  this  letter  for  % 

6.  Pray,  what  have  you  done  with  the  pencil  case  which  wms  upon 
the  table  this  morning  I  I  carrot  find  it  any  where. 

7.  That  man  is  truly  happy  wdro  can  be  content  with  his  lot. 

[  L]  Cost,  coiiier^  ind-4  ;  half  so  much  as,  la  moUU  de  la;  to  be  belter, 
valair  wdvx. 
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(*2.)  Any  furnitvirc,  desrneubks.  m. ;  in,  dc ;  only,  nc-qiic. 

(3.)  Poavoir^  ind-2  ;  to  expect,  s’attendre  que  ;  to  make,  ind-4  ; 
such,  c/e;  to  devote,  m?.5acrcr,  ind-4;  so  much  of,  une  si  grande 
pdrLie  de would  abandon,  ahoMdonner,  subj-3;  in  the,  an. 

(4.)  Cannot,  savoir,  cond-1  ;  m&n.  pasonne,  f. ;  trust-Avorthv,  disne, 
de  conjiance. 

(G.)  Pray,  dites-donc ;  with,  rte;  to  be,  ind-2  ;  any  where,  nvlle 
part 

[7.]  To  be  content  with,  ss  contenter  dc. 

280.  Qili^  may  likewise  be  separated  from  its  antecedentj 
by  the  verb,  when  the  antecedent  is  a  pronoun  used  as  the 
regimen  direct,  or  object  of  the  verb. 

EXAMPLE. 

II  la  troiiva  qm  pleurait  a  chaudes  he  found  her  crying  bitterly. 

larmeS; 

je  le  vois  qui  jouCj  /  see  kwi playing.* 

281.  A  whole  sentence  may  also  be  the  antecedent  of 
the  relative  pronoun  giii. 

EXAMPLE. 

ceuxdd  ne  sont  pas  ics  plus  mal-  those  are  not  ike  most  unhappy^ 

heureux,  qui  se  plaigncnt  le  u'ko  complain  the  most. 

plus, 

But  it  is  more  according  to  grammar  to  say,  ceux  qui  se 
plaignent  le  jilus  ne  sont  pas  lesplus  malheureux.  Observe 
also  that  the  first  manner  of  constming  would  be  incorrect 
without  the  addition  of  the  particle  la. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  A  young  man  toko  loves  vanity  of  dress,  like  a  woman,  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  wisdom  and  glory  ;  glory  is  only  due  to  a  heart  that  knows 
how  *  to  *  suffer  pain  and  trample  upon  pleasure. 

2.  Thyself,  O  my  son,  my  dear  son,  thou  *  thyself  that  now  enjoyest 
a  youth  so  cheerful  and  so  full  of  pleasure,  remember  that  this  delight¬ 
ful  age  is  hut  a  flower  which  will  be  I  withered  3  almost  as  soon  2  as 
blown. 

3.  Men  pass  away  like  flowers,  which  open  in  *  the  morning,  and 
at  night  arc  withered  and  trampled  under  foot. 

4.  You  must  luave  a  man  that  loves  nothing  but  truth  and  you, 
that  will  speak  the  truth  in  spite  of  you,  that  will  force  all  your  en¬ 
trenchments  ;  and  that  indispensable  being  is  the  very  man  whom 
you  have  sent  into  exile. 

5.  We  perceived  him  waiting  for  us,  quietly  sitting  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree. 


*  Reo  manner  of  renderino'  the  EnAish  participle  present,  No.  398, 
3.99. 
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(1.)  Vanity  of  dress,  a  se  paver  vainement ;  trample  upon,  fouler 
nux  pieds. 

(2,)  Cheerful,  1;!/;  full  of,  feconde  en  ;  remember,  se  souvenir  ;  de¬ 
lightful,  bel ;  withered,  seeker  ;  blown,  eclore. 

°(3.)  Open,  s'epanouir  ;  a:hd  (which)  ;  at  night,  le  soir ;  withered, 
jletrir  ;  under,  d  ;  foot,  art.  pL  pied,  m. 

(4.)  You  must  have,  il  vovs  faUoir  >•  nothing  but,  ne  que  ;  will 
speak,  livill  force,  subj- 1 ;  entrenchments,  retranchement ;  indispensable 
being,  etre  si  utUe  ;  very  man,  homme  meme  ;  sent  into  exile  eziler. 

(5.)  Waiting  for,  (who  waited),  attendre,  ind-2.  under,  d. 

282.  The  relative  qui  must  always  have  reference  to  a 
noun  taken  in  a  determinate  sense. 

EXAMPLES. 

Uhoninie  est  un  animal  raisonable,  qui  etc.  II  me  reput  avec  uno 
politesse,  qui,  etc. 

But  we  cannot  say,  Vkomme  est  animal  raisonnable,  qui, 
etc.  II  me  repUt  avec  politesse,  qui,  etc. 

283.  When  the  antecedent  of  qui  is  the  subject  of  a 
verb  in  the  negative  or  the  interrogative  form,  the  following 
verb  must  be  in  the  subjunctive  moodv 

EXAMPLES-. 

il  n’a  point  de  livre,  qui  ne  soit  de  he  has  not  a  book  ihad  is  not  of  his 

son  choix,  own  selecting. 

y  a-t-il  vUle  dans  le  royaume  qui  is  there  a  city  in  the  kingdom  that 

soit  plus  favorisee  ?  is  more  favoured  7 

284.  Qite  relates  both  to  person  and  things.  It  is  always 
the  regimen  direct,  and  always  follows  its  antecedent. 

EXAMPLES. 

fhomme  que  je  vois,  the  man  whom  I  see. 
les  peches  que  je  mange,  the  peaches  which  I  eat. 

The  antecedent  of  que  may  also  be  a  noun,  qualified  or 
determined  by  several  wordsj  which  separate  it  from  the 
relative  ;  as 

du’est-ce  qu’une  armee  l-^c’estun  corps  anime  d’une  infinite  de  pas¬ 
sions  differentes,  qu^xxn  homme  habile  fait  mouvoir  pour  la  defense 
de  la  patrie, 

EXERCISE. 

1.  He  received  us  with  such  goodness,  civility  and  grace,  as  charmed 
us,  and  made  us  forget  all  we  had  suffered. 

2.  There  is  no  city  in  the  world  lohere  there  are  more  riches  and  a 
greater  population. 

3.  Is  there  a  man  can  say,  I  shall  live  till  to-morrow  1 

4.  He  has  not  e.  friend  but  would  make  for  him  every  kind  of  sa¬ 
crifice. 
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5.  He  is  surrounded  by  enemies,  who  arc  continually  watching  him, 
and  would  be  very  glad  to  detect  him  in  a  *  fault. 

6.  In  his  retreat,  he  lives  like  'pkilosopher  v:ho  knows  mankind  and 
mistrusts  them, 

7.  The  pine-apple  is  a  sort  of fruit  which,  in  Europe,  ripens  only  iu 
hot-houses. 

8.  That  man  is  a  soi't  of  pedant,  leho  takes  words  for  ideas,  and 
'  facts  confusedly  heaped  up  for  knowledge, 

(d.)  Civility,  politcsse;  such,  une-,  as,  qui. 

r2.)  There  are,  y  avoir,  subj-1. 

(3.)  Man,  (who)  ;  can,  subj  1.  to  live,  vivre. 

(4  )  But,  qui  ne  ;  would  make,  subj  -2, 

(6.)  Like  a,  en ;  philosopher,  sage ;  mistrusts,  se  defier  de. 

(7  )  Pine  apple,  ananas ;  hot-houses,  serre  chaude. 

(8.)  Heaped  up,  entasser  j  knowledge,  savoir. 

285.  Observe  that  the  relative  whom^  which,  that,  being 
the  object  or  accusative,  are  almost  ever  understood  in 
English,  but  que  is  always  expressed  in  French. 

EXAMPLES. 

les  homines  que  nous  avons  vus,  the  men  we  save. 
le  vin  que  nous  avons  bu,  the  wine  we  drank. 

286.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  customary  to 
use  que  for  d  qui,  or  dont,  as :  C^est  d  vous  qxiQjeparle ;  de 
la  facon  que  fai  dit  la  chose.  That  is  used  in  the  same 
way,  in  English  it  is  to  you  that  I  speak  ;  in  the  way  that 
I  did  the  thing.  See  295. 

287.  Lequel  and  dont  relate  both  to  persons  and  things. 
But  lequel,  duquel,  ought  never  to  be  used  either  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  or  object,  except  in  cases  when  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  objects  of  the  same  nature,  and  to  avoid  am¬ 
biguity  ;  for  whenever  the  sense  is  clear,  qui  or  que  must  be 
used,  thus  : 

la  Tamise  dont  le  lit,  and  not,  delaquelle. 
le  prince  dont  la  protection,  and  not,  duquel. 

288.  Sometimes,  duquel,  de  laquelle,*  (common  to  per¬ 
sons  and  things,)  and  de  qui,  are  separated  from  their  ante¬ 
cedent  by  an  other  noun  substantive  governed  by  apreposition. 


*  It  is  generally  allowed,  in  English,  to  place  the  preposition  govern¬ 
ing  ivhich  last;  The  thing  you  think  of,  for  the  thing  of  which  ijou  think ; 
that  must  not  be  the  case  in  French,  the  preposition  must  be  first, 
Jo  ehnse  d  Jagunlk vous  penset. 
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EXAMPLES. 

la  Tamise  dans  Ic  lit  dc  laquelle  Die  'Thames  in  the  bed  of  which 

mille  poissons  se  jouent,  myriads  of  fish  are  playing. 

Ic  prince  a  la  protection  duquel  the  prince  to  whose  protection  I 

je  dois  ma  place,  owe  my  place. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  The  God  whom  the  Hebrews  and  Christians  have  always  served, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  deities  full  of  imperfection  and  even  of 
vice  worshipped  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

2.  The  Epic  Poem  is  not  the  panegyric  of  a  hero  who  is  proposed  as 
a  *  pattern,  but  the  recital  of  great  and  illustrious  actions,  which  are  ex¬ 
hibited  for  imitation. 

3.  The  good  lohich  we  hope  for  *  presents  itself  to  us,  and  disappears 
like  an  empty  dream,  which  vanishes  when  we  awake :  to  teach  us,  that 
the  very  things  lekich  we  think  we  hold  fast  in  our  hands,  may  slip 
away  in  an  instant. 

4.  Plato  says,  that,  in  writing,  wc  ought  to  hide  ourselves,  to  dis¬ 
appear,  to  make  the  world  forget  us,  that  we  may  present  nothing  but 
the  truths  we  wish  to  impress, 

She  is  a  woman  on  whose  character  nothing  can  be  said. 

6.  The  sheep  to  the  spoils  of  which  men  are  indebted  for  their 
garments. 

7.  Religion,  whose  maxims  wc  despise,  is,  however,  our  greatest 
comfort  in  adversity. 

8.  The  grand  principle  on  which  the  whole  turns  is,  that  all  ♦  the 
world  is  but  one  republic,  of  which  God  is  the  common  father,  and  in 
which  every  nation  forms,  as  it  were,  one  great  family. 

9.  Homer,  whose  genius  is  grand  and  sublime  like  nature,  is  the  greatest 
poet,  and  perhaps  the  most  profound  moralist  of  antiquity. 

10.  The  celebrated  Zenobia,  whose  noble  firmness  2  you  have  ad¬ 
mired  1,  preferred  dying  with  the  title  of  queen,  rather*  than  accept 
the  advantageous  2  offers  1  which  Aurelian  made  her. 

11.  The  Alps  on  the  summit  of  which  the  astonished  eye  discovers 
perpetual  snow  and  ice,  present,  at  sun-set,  the  most  striking  and  most 
magnificent  spectacle. 

12.  A  king,  to  xohosc  care  we  owe  a  good  law,  has  done  more  for  his 
own  glory,  than  if  he  had  conquered  the  universe. 

(1 .)  (That  the  rest  of  the  world  worshipped.) 

(2.)  ■pxo^o&oA,  on  propose-,  d.s,  ponr,',  pattern,  r/mrfeZe;  is  exhibited. 
on  donner-,  imitation,  exemple. 

(3.)  Good,  bien  ;  disappears,  s’cTiwicr ;  empty,  vain;  vanishes,  etc.  le 
rcvdlfaii  evanouir ;  we  *  hold  fast,  tenir  le  mieux ;  in  our  hands  *  ; 
slip  away,  nous  echapper. 

(2.)  Wc,  on ;  to  make  the  world  forget,  se  faire  onblier;  that  we  may 
present  but,  pour  ne  produire  que  ;  wish,  voxdoir ;  im{)ress,  persuader. 

(5.)  She  is,  dest;  character,  compte  ;  nothing  can  be  said,  en  ne 
saxirail  rien  dire. 

(6.)  Spoils,  depouille,  f. ;  to  be  indebted,  devoir. 

(l.)  However,  pourtanl. 

(8.)  Turns,  router  ;  every,  chaque;  as  it  were,  conime. 

(9.)  Preferred,  aimer  mievx;  than,  qve  de. 
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(10.)  Perpetual,  eterml;  snow,  ice,  pi. ;  sun-set,  soleil  amchant ; 
striking,  imposant. 

(11.)  Care,  solicitude. 

289.  Lequel,  laquelle^  are  used  in  conjunction  with  pre¬ 
positions,  in  speaking  of  things,  but  qui  is  preferable,  in 
speaking  of  persons, 

EXAMPLE. 

la  place  a  laqucllc  il  aspire,  the  sitvc^ion  he  aims  at. 

les  rois  a  qui  on  doit  obeii;,  the  kings  to  tohom  one  must  obey.) 

EXERCISE. 

1.  The  ambitious  man  *  sees  nothing  but  pleasure  in  the  possession 
of  the  places  to  which  he  aspires  which  so  much  eagerness,  instead  of 
seeing  the  trouble  that  is  inseparable  from  them. 

2.  Kings,  whom  religion  makes  it  our  duty  to  obey,  are,  upon  earth, 
the  true  representation  of  the  providence  of  God. 

(1.)  (To)  whom  ;  makes.it-our  duty  to,/aire  un  devoir  de ;  represen¬ 
tation,  image. 

290.  Quot  is  said'  of  things,  and  wiien.  speaking  in  a 
vague  or  indefinite  manner  ;  that  is,  when  the  object  is  not 
specifically  named.  It  is  generally  preceded  by  a  preposi¬ 
tion,  and  rendered  by  twAaf  in  English. 

EXAMPLE. 

c’est  de  quoi  je  rn’occupe,  sans  this  is  ivhat  I  am  always  thinking 
cesse,  about, 

a  quoi  pensez-vous  1-  tvhat  are  you  thinking  of  ? 

avec  quoi  fait-on  I’encre  1  ^  what  is  ink  made  of  7 

Quoi  is  sometimes  used  relatively  to  a  thing  named  and  of 
which  the  gender  is  known  ;  but  lequel,  laquelle  would  be 
more  correct. 


EXAMPLE. 

la  chose  a  quoi  on  pense,  the  thing  of  vrhich they  . .are  thinktng. 

voila  les  conditions  sans  quoi  la  these  a.re  the,  terms  without  which 
chose  ne  peut  se  faire.  the  thing  connoi  be  done. 

WHOSE. 

291 .  Whose  is,  whose  are,  are  generally  rendered  by  d  qui' 
est,  d  qui  sont,  or  d  qui  apparhent,  d  qui  apparticnneni , 
etc.  etc. 


EXAMPLES. 

whose  house  is  this  ?  I  cannot  tell  a  qui  est  cette  maison  'I  je  ne  sau- 
you  whose  it  is,  rais  vous  dire  a  qui  elle  appar? 
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whose  gloves  are  these  ?  a  qui  apj)articnnent  ces  gants  1 

God^  lohose  we  are,  Dieu  a  qui  nous  sorames. 

God,  whose  creatures  we  are,  Dieu  dont  nous  sommes  les  crea¬ 

tures. 

that  man,  an  whose  account  I  cet  homme  pour  le  compte  du- 
came,  disappointed  me,  quel,  a  cause  de  qui,  pour  I’af- 

faire  duquel  je  suis  venu,  m’a 
trompe. 

2:92.  Which  is  used  antecedently,  as  a  sort  of  demonstra¬ 
tive  pronoun,  in  which  case  it  is  rendered  as  follow^s  : 

/  had  so7)i£  business,  o?i  which"  ac-  j’avais  quelques  affaires  pour  les- 
coicnt  {on  account  of  ichich)  J  quelles,  a  cause  desquelles,  ou 
came  to  town,  ^  de  quoi,  jc  suis  venu  a  Lqndres. 

he  might  cmne  to-night,  in  Which  il'  pourrait  se  faire  qu’il  vint  ce 
case  we  had  better  not  go  out,  soir,  dans  ce  cas-la  nous  fe- 

raiis  bien  de  ne  pas  sortir. 

J  had  determined  to  go  to  Paris,  j’avais  resolu  d’aller  a  Paris;  k 
for  which  purpose  I  [saved  all  ce  desseiH,^je  faisais  toutes  leti 
'the  vioneij  I  could,  epargnes  possibles. 

EXERCISE. 

1 .  Do  you  know  whose  beautiful  carriage  this  is  T 

2.  This  dog  was  found  this  morning  in  me  stable,  and  no  one  knows 
whose  it  is. 

3.  That  man,  whose  slave  you  have  been,  despises  you,  and  will 
cast  you  off  when  you  are  no  longer  useful  to  his  purpose. 

4.  His  poor  daughter,  on  whose  account  he  had  undertaken  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Italy,  died  at  Genoa,  almost  immediately  on  landing. 

5.  He  wished  to  get  up  early,  in  W'hich  intention  he  had  desired  his 
servant  to  call  him  up  at  four  o’clock. 

(1.)  Savoir. 

(2.)  To  find,  trouver ;  pass,  voice,  ind-2. ;  no  one,  personne. 

(3.)  To  cast  offj  abct7idminer ;  you  are,  itre,  ind-7 ;  no  longer,  ne 

pluSi 

(4.)  A  journey  to,  le  voyage  de  ^  to  die,  mouiir,  ind-S;  on  landing, 
tipres  avoir  debarque 

(5.)  To  wish,  avoir  le  desir  de,  ind-2  ;  to  desire,  dire  d,  ind-G  ;  to 
call  up,  de  reveiller, 

293.  Oil,  (Pou,  par  ou,  relate  only  to  things.  They  ar, 
never  used,  but  vchen  the  nouns,  to  which  they  refer,  ex 
press  some  kind  of  motion,  or  rest,  at  least  malaphorically 
they  stand  for  auquel,  duquel,  thus  : 

voila  le  but,  on  (auquel)  il  tend,  that  is  the  emd  he  aims  at 
e’est  une  chose  d'ou  (de  laquellc)  it  is  a  thing  upon  which  the  p^iblic 
depend  le  bonheur  public,  happiness  depends 

les  lieux  par  on  (lesquelsj  il  a  the  places  through  v:hich  he  has 
passe,  passed. 

par  oh  commencerons-nous  (par-  what  shall  begin  with  1 
quelle  chose  1) 
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pit  oil  a  t-il  passe  1  (par  quel  cn-  Kh'ol  iOay  has  he  passed  1 

droit,  quel  chemin) 

,  par  ou  etes-vous  venu  1  mhich  way  have  ycni  come  7 

d’oM  venez-vous'?  (de  quel  en-  whence  are  yoxL  coming  7  what  plcue 

droit,  dc  quelle  place)  are  you  coming  from  7 

EXERCISE. 

1.  What  a  young  man,  who  begins  the  world  ought  principally  to 
attend  to^  is  not  to  give  it  a  high  opinion  ot  his  understanding,  but  to 
gain  numerous  friends  by  the  qualities  of  his  heart. 

2.  A  youth,  passed  in  idleness,  effeminacy,  and  pleasure,  lays  up 
for  *  us  nothing  hut  sorrow  and  disgust  in  old  age  ;  this,  however,  is 
what  we  little  think  of  when  we  are  young. 

3.  There  is  nothing  by  lehich  we  are  more  affected  than  the  loss  of 
fortune,  although,  being  frail  and  perishable  by  its  nature,  it  cannot 
contril)Ute  to  our  happiness. 

4.  A  grove  in  which.  I  defy  the  ardours  of  the  dog-days,  a  retired 
valley  where  I  can  meditate  in  peace,  a  high  hill  whence  my  eye  extends 
over  immense  plains,  are  the  places  avhere  I  spend  the  happie.st  mo¬ 
ments  of  my  life. 

5.  No  one  could  tell  which  way  he  had  come  into  the  room. 

(i.  This  is  what  wc  are  to  begin  with. 

(1.)  T o  whvd,  ce  d  quoi ;  begins,  entrer  dans ;  to  attend,  s'attacher; 
it  y ;  opinion,  idee ;  understanding,  esprit;  to  gain,  se  faire ;  nume¬ 
rous  heancoup  de. 

(2.)  Idleness,  inutlliie  ;  effeminacy,  mollesse ;  pleasure,  volv.pt c ; 
lays  up,  preparer ;  of,  d  ;  we  on. 

(3.)  By,  d;  wc,  on  ;  affected,  sensible;  frail, /reie ;  by,  de ;  cannot, 
subj.  1.  our,  (the). 

(4.)  Gyowc,  bosquet ;  deiy ,  braver ;  dog-days,  cameufc ;  spend, 

(5.)  Had  come,  ciail  entre. 

(6.)  Wc  are,  it  Jaut. 


JV. 

ABSOLUTE  PRONOUNS. 

294.  Qui  is  used  in  interrogations,  with  reference  to  per¬ 
sons,  in  a  vague  and  indeterminate  way. 

EXAMPLES. 

Cl'ui  sera  assez  hardi  pour  I’atia-  'who  will  he  bold  enough  to  altack 
quer  1  ? 

It  is  likewise  used  in  the  feminine,  and  in  the  plural,  as, 

Qfii  est  cettc  personne-lh.  "I  who  is  that  person  7 

Q,ui  sont  ces  Ibmmes-la  who  are  those  women7 

Que  and  quoi  relate  to  things^only,  as, 

Qxie  pouvait  la  valeur  en  ce  com-  what  could  valour  in  that  fatal 
batfunestel  combat  7 

A  quoi  pensez-vous  7  what  are  you  thinking  of  7 


Of  friE  fUONOUiNi>. 


295.  Que  is  sometimes  used  for  a  quoi^  de  quoi,  as, 


Que  sert  la  science  sans  ia  vertu  1 
(a  quoi  sert) 

Clue  sert  a  i’avare  d’avoir  des  tre- 
sors  %  (de  quoi  sert) 


whai  avails  learning  without  vir¬ 
tue  i 

what  use  is  it  to  the  miser  to  pos¬ 
sess  irea^ures  7 


Quoi,  de  quoi,  d  quoi,  may  be  used  in  reference  to  a  sen¬ 
tence  antecedent,  as  a  sort  of  pronoun  neuter,  the  thing  to 
which  it  refers  being  neither  masculine  i\o\:  feminine. 


la  vie  passe  counnc  un  songe  :  c’est  cependant  d  quoi  on  ne  pensc 
gueres. 


296.  Que  and  quoi  require  the  preposition  de  before  the 
adjective  or  substantive  that  follows  them,  having  then  the 
force  of  an  adverb  of  quantity,  as  : 

Glue  dit-on  de  nouveau  1  quoi  de  plus  agreable  ! 

Clue  d’inconsequences  dans  sa  conduite  ! 


Quel  relates  both  to  persons  and  things,  as  : 

duel  homme  peul  se  promcttre  un  bonheur  conslant  1 
duelle  grace  !  quelle  beaute  !  inais  quelle  rnodestie  ! 

EXERCISE. 

1.  IFAo could  overpersuade  himself,  did  not  daily  experience  con¬ 
vince  us  of  it,  that,  out  of  a  hundred  persons,  there  arc  ninety  who 
sacriiice,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  all  the  best  founded  hopes 
of  the  future  1 

2.  Who  v^ould  not  love  virtue  lor  its  own  sake,  could  he  see  it  in  all 
its  beauty  1 

3.  He  who  docs  not  know  bow  *  to  apply  himself  in  his  youth,  does 
not  know  ?vhat  to  do  when  arrived  at  maturity. 

4.  He  was  a  Wise  legislator,  who,  having  given  to  his  countrymen 
laws  calculated  to  make  them  good  and  happy,  made  them  swear  not 
to  violate  any  of  those  laws  during  his  absence  :  after  which^  he  went 
away,  exiled  himself  from  his  country,  and  died  poor  in  a  foreign  land. 

5.  What  people  of  antiquity  ever  had  better  laws  than  the  Egyptians 
What  other  nation  ever  undertook  to  erect  monuments  calculated  to 
triumph  over  both  time  and  barbarism  '? 

6.  W7i.at  more  instructing  and  entertaining  than  to  read  celebrated 
authors  in  their  own  language  '?  What  beauty^  what  delicacy  and  grace 
which  cannot  be  thrown  into  a  translation,  are  discovered  in  them  ! 

7.  When  Menage  had  published  his  book  on  the  Origin  of  the 
French  Language,  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  said :  “  Menage  is 
the  most  troublesome  3  man  1  in  the  world  2  :  he  cannot  let  one  word 
2  go  i  without  its  passport  :  he  must  know  whence  it  comes,  where  it 
has  passed  through,  and  lohither  it  is  going.” 


(1.)  Did,  si ;  out  of,  sur ;  future,  avenir. 

(2.)  Its  own  sake,  clle-meme  ;  could  he,  si  on  pcnivoir ,  ind-2 
(3.)  (To)  what;  to  do,  s’occuper ;  when  arrived,  etc.,  dans  Vdge 
mure. 
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(4.),  He,  ce ;  calculated,  propre  /  not  to,  (that  they  would  not)  ;  went 
away,  partir. 

(5.)  Calculated  to, both,  egalement ;  oyeXyde, 

(6.)  Language,  langue ;  delicacy,  finesse  ;  which  cannot,  qidon  m 
pent  ;  be  thrown,  faire  passer  j  translation,  traduction ;  are,  etc.  w’y 
decouvre-t-on  pas. 

(7.)  When,  ajnes  one-,  Christina,  ChrisHne-,  troublesome,  income 
mode]  the,  fie,  art. ;  cannot,  ;  go,  passer]  must,  vouloir. 

V. 


PRONOUNS  INDIFINITE. 

297.  These  pronouns  have  been  divided  into  four  classes 
in' the  grammar,  (No.  85).  The  following  remarks  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  same  order. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Of  these  which  are  never  joined  to  a  noun  substantive. 


ON 


298.  Examples  have  already  been  given,  (No.  86)  of  the’ 
use  of  ON,  in  French,  with  an  explanation  of  its  reasonably 
supposed  etymology.  As  it  is  a  word  which  frequently 
occurs,  and  in  a  manner  totally  ditferent  from  the  English 
idiom,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  devote  another 
chapter  to  it,  in  which  its  use  will  be  more  fully  explained. 

The  general  meaning  of  on  is  :  one,  people,  men,  we. 

EXAMPLES. 


on  secourt  plus  volontiers  les 
malheureux  quand  on  I’a  ete 
soi-meme, 

on  ne  doit  pas  attribuer  a  la  re¬ 
ligion  les  defauts  de  ses  mi- 
iiistres, 

on  relit  tout  Racine,  on  choisit 
dans  Voltaire, 
on  fait  du  bruit  dans  la  rue, 

on  n’est  pas  toujours  heureux, 
on  dit  qu’il  va  se  marier, 


toe  succaur  the  'myijortnnatc  more 
readily  lohen  we  have  been  so 
ourselves. 

man  ought  not  to  charge  religion, 
7vith  the  faults  of  her  ministers. 

people  read  the  whole  of  Hacine 
again y  they  cl wose  in  Voltaire, 
people  are  making  a  noise  in  the 
street. 

people  are  not  always  fortunate, 
people  say,  they  say,  he  is  going  to 
be  marHcd. 


Observe.  That  the  adjective  referring  to  on  is  in  the 
masculine  gender,  when  that  pronoun  is  taken  in  a  vague 
and  indeterminate  sense  ;  but  when  it  applies  to  any  person 
in  particular,  as  in  the  case  stated  No.  298,  then  the 
adjective  agrees  with  the  person  understood.  Thus,  a 
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woman  would  sRy  .  on  ripest  pas  toujours  jeune  ei  jolie^  we 
cannot  be  young  and  pretty  for  ever. 

Observe  also  that  we  must  not  say  qu’on^  et  on,  aussi  on, 
but  y we  Pon,  et  Pon,  aussi  Von.  Extje  crpis  que^  Von  f rap 
pe.  The  V  thus  prefixed  is  for  euphony’s  sake.  But  if  the 
word  following  begins  with  an  I,  then  we  say  :  je  crois  qu’on 
Vappelle,  because  ye  crois  que  Von  Vappelle  would  equally 
be  disagreeable. 

298.  On,  according  to  the  above  examples,  has  a  vague 
and  indifinite  meaning  ;  it  is  indeed  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
but  not  specified,  not  applied  to  any  one  person  in  particu¬ 
lar. 

There  are,  hovyever,  two  cases  in  which  on  is  very  signi¬ 
ficantly  used  in  French,  in  a  definite  sense,  and  ag  applicable 
to  one  individual  alone. 

1.  A  master  speaking  to  his  servants,  a  father  to  his 
child,  a  tqtor  to  his  pupil,  says  on,  instead  of  vous  or  iu, 
either  to  put  greater  distance  between  the  persons,  or  to 
assume  a  more  serious  tone,  or  also  a  sort  of  mock  gravity. 

EXAMPLES. 

a-t-on  passe  chez  le  Colqnel  did  you  call  al  the  house  of  CoUniel 
Sainville  1  Sainvilk  7 

eh  bien,  a-t-on  ete  bien  sage  en  teell,  have  you  been  good  in  my 
mon  absence  '?  absence  ? 

finira-t-on  ce  bruit-la  bientot  ?  will  you  put  an  end  to  that  7unse  ? 

2*  A  person,  speaking  of  himself,  says  on,  as  the  English 
sometimes  say  we  ;  or  applies  it  to  another,  also  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  English  use  we  for  you. 

EXAMPLES. 

on  n’est  pas  dea.  esclaves  pour  we  are  not  slavvs  {I  am  not  a  smve).i 
essuyer  de  si  mauv^s  traite-  to  bear  such  ill  usages, 
ments, 

on  vous  I’a  dit  mille  fois^  I  home  told  yoiL  so  a  thousand  times. 

depuis  quand  est-on  de  retour  7  how  long  have  we  {you')  been  bach  7 

299.  On  is  also  much  used  in  French  as  the  subject  of 

an  active  verb,  when  the  passive  voice  is  used  in  Envlish. 
{See  95.)  °  ' 

EXAMPLES. 

on  me  troyrpe,  _  I  am  deceived.- 

on  m’a  dit  ce  matin  que  le  roi  I  have  been  tojd  this  morning  that 
va  en  Irlande,  tlw  king  is  going  to  Ireland 
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This  form  is  adopted  in  almost  ever}’^  case,  except  when 
the  verb  expresses  love,  esteem,  hatred,  feeling, 

EXAMPLE. 

they  are  much  loved,  il  sont  tres-aimes. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  If  we  knew  how  to  limit  our  wishes,  wc  would  spare  ourselves 
many  troubles  and  we  should  be  happier. 

2.  At  the  last  judgment  we  shall  not  be  asked  what  we  have  read, 
but  what  we  have  done. 

3.  I  will  not  have  him  be  teased. 

4.  The  people  do  not  come  to  the  world  musicians. 

5.  When  men  regulate  their  wants  on  nature,  they  save  themselves 
many  cares  and  difficulties. 

6.  They  praise  him,  they  threaten  him,  they  caress  him ;  but  what¬ 
ever  they  do,  they  cannot  conquer  him. 

7.  They  say  the  town  has  been  taken. 

8.  My  father  has  been  robbed. 

(1.)  To  limit,  bonier ;  to  spare,  s'epargner ;  troubles,  maux. 

(2  )  To  ask,  demander. 

(3.)  To  will,  vouloir  quc ;  to  teaze,  lournmiter. 

(4.)  To  come  to  the  world,  naitrc. 

(5. )  To  save  one’s  self,  s^epargner ;  difficulties,  travaux. 

(6.)  Whatever  they  do,  quoiqueVonfasse ;  cannot,  savoir,  cond-I. 

300.  Quelgu\m  is  relative,  and  agrees  in  gender,  with 
the  noun  to  which  it  refers. 

EXAMPLES. 

nous  attendons  des  hommes,  il  we  expect  mm,  some  of  them  will 
en  viendra  quelqu’un,  come. 

plusieurs  femmes  m’ont  promis  several  ladies  have  promised  me  to 
de  venir,  il  en  viendra  quel-  come,  some  one  of  them  will  come. 
qu’une. 

quelques-uns  assurent,  some  people  affirm. 

entre  les  nouvelles  qu’il  a  debi-  among  the  reports  he  has  circulatedy 
tees,  il  y  en  a  quelques-unes  there  are  some  which  arre  true. 
de  vraies, 

Quelquhin  taken  absolutely  and  substantively,  is  of  the 
masculine  gender. 

EXAMPLES. 

j ’attends  ici  quelqu’un,  I  leait  here  for  somebody. 

quelqu’un  en  doute-t-il  'I  does  any  one  doubt  it  ? 

Quico?ique,  whoever,  signifies  quelque  personne  que  ce 
soit,  qui  que  ce  soil,  any  person  whatever  ;  the  verb  which 
it  governs  is  in  the  singular,  and  the  adjective  which  refers 
to  it,  is  masculine. 
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EXAMPLE. 

Ce  Jiscours  s’adresse  a  quicon-  this  speech  is  addressed  to  whoever 
que  est  coupable,  is  guilty. 

Quiconque  is  also  used  for  celui  qui,  celle  qni,  cdui  de 
nous,  demus,  celle  de  nous,  de  vous, 

EXAMPLE. 

quiconque  (de  vous)  fera  du  bruit^  whoever  makes  a  noise^  I  shall 
je  I’en  puniraij  punish  him^ 

301.  Chacun,  each,  every  one,  is  used  either  distributively^ 
or  collectively. 

Distributively,  it  means  chaque  j>ersonne,  chaque  chosej 
each  person  or  thing.  It  is  then  of  both  genders. 

EXAMPLES. 

chacun  de  nous  vit  a  sa  mode,  each  of  us  lives  as  he  phases. 
donnez  a  chacune  sa  part,*  give  to  each  his  share. 

Collectively,  it  signifies  toute personne,  every  person. 

EXAMPLE. 

chacun  a  ses  defauts,  every  body  has  his  faults. 

EXERCISE. 

Can  ally  one  (be  still  ignorant)  that  it  is  from  the 

pourrait-il  2  1  ignorer  encore  ce  des 

earliest  infancy  we  ought  to  form  the  mind,  the  heart  and 
tenure  enfance  f.  que  Von  doit  *  fm'mer 

the  taste  ^  Will  not  some  one  of  these  ladies  be  of  the  party  1 

f.  partie  f. 

Some  people  like  to  read  (every  thing  new).  (These  are)  beautiful 
aimer  d  toutes  les  nouveau  tes  voila  de  superbe 

pictures  ^  I  would  wish  to  buy  some.  Whoever  has  studied 
tableau  m.  vouloir  en  *  acheter 


*  There  is  apparently  some  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the 
possessive  pronoun  after  cltacun  is  to  be  plural  or  singular ;  some  exam¬ 
ples  will  illustrate  and  explain  the  case. 

il  a  donne  d  chacun  sa  part^  each  man  can  have  but  one  share. 

toute  la  campagnie  se  retira  chacun 

chec  soi,  each  to  his  own  house. 

Us  apportaient  des  offrandes  chacun 

suivant  sa  devotion,  according  to  the  devotion  of  each. 

Ils  ont  apporte  chacun  hur  offrande.  Chacun,  is  here  taken  collec¬ 
tively,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  adverb  having  the  sense  of  all, 
generally. 
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the  principles  of  an  art,  knows  that  it  (is  only)  (by  length  of  time) 

- 'pes  — m.  savoir  ce  n'est  que  a  la  longue 

fvnd  by  deep  reflections,  that  he  can  succeed  in  making  it 
de  pro  fond  reflexion  f.  reussir  d  se\  rendre  3  Zc  2 

his  own.  All  the  ladies  of  the  ball  were  very  firfely  dtessedj 
*  propre  Z)«Zm.ind*2  *  tuperbement  pare 

and  each,  differently.  Every  one  should  for 

avail  une  parure  differente.  devrait,  pour 

(the  sake  of)  his  own  happiness,  listen  only  to  the  voice  of 

*  propre  m.  n^ecouter  que  *  voix  f.  art, 

reason  and  of  truth.  What  is  the  price  of  ecu:h  of  these  medals  7 
raison  f,  art,  vh'ite  f,  prix  m.  f.  niedaille 

Auirui^  others,  only  applies  to  persons,  is  never  joined  to 
fl.h  adjective,  has  ho  plural,  and  is  always  preceded  by  a 
prepositiono 

EXAMPLE. 

!a  charite  se  rejouit  dU  bdiiheur  charity  rejoices  in  the  happiness  of 
d’autrui,  others. 

30$^.  Personne  as  an  indeterminate  pronoun,  and  signify¬ 
ing  no  one,  nobody,  is  always  masculine*  It  requires  ne 
before  the  verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

personne  n’est  venu  1  no  one  has  come  7 

n’est-il  venu  personne  7  has  nobody  come  7 

nous  ne  voyons  personne,  -ive  see  'nobody  7 

When  it  is  used  substantively  it  is  feminine. 

e’est  une  personne  active,  he  is  an  active  person. 

ces  personnes  sont-elles  riches  1  are  those  people  rich  7 

In  interrogative  phrases  not  a  negative,  or  in  those  expres¬ 
sing  doubt,  personne  signifies  quelqvfun  any  body. 

EXAMPLES. 

personne  oserait-il  nier  %  'would  any  body  dare  deoiy  7 

je  doute  que  personne  soil  assez  /  doubt  whether  any  body  be  bold 
hardi,  enough. 

When  personne  is  placed  in  the  second  member  of  a  com¬ 
parison,  it  also  means  any  body. 

EXAMPLE. 

cette  ^lace  lui  eonvient  mieux  that  place  suits  him  better  than  any 
qu’n  personne,  body 
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303.  Rien^  nolhiirg ;  which  is  masculine  and  singular, 
generally  requires  the  negation,  before  the  verb  ;  in  which 
case  it  signifies  nulle  chose,  nothing. 

EXAMPLE. 


il  ne  s’attaclie  a  rien  de  solide,  he  applies  himself  io  nothing  solid. 

When  used  without  a  negation,  it  means  quelque  chose, 
something. 


EXAMPLE. 


je  douto  quo  rien  Boit  plus  pro-  I  doubt  whether  any  thing  be  more 

pre  a  faire  impression  que,  suited  to  make  an  impression, 

ete.  than  etc. 

Rien  is  sometimes  used  absolutely,  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  ;  que  vous  a  coute  cela  ?  rien,  how  much  did  you  pay 
for  it  1  nothing. 

It  always  requires  the  preposition  de  before  the  adjective, 
or  participle  that  follows  it,  and  then  the  verb  is  understood, 
as  is  likewise  the  negation,  as  :  rien  de  beau  que  le  vrai, 
nothing  is  noble  but  truth  ;  as  if  it  were,  il  rCy  a  rien  de 
beau  que  le  vrai. 


304.  Ni  l’un  ni  l’autre,  require  ne  before  the  verb, 

EXAMPLES. 


ni  fun  ni  fautre  n^ont  fait  leur  de¬ 
voir, 

ni  fun  ni  fautre  ne  f aura, 

i!s  ne  sont  morts  ni  fun  ni  fautre, 

ni  fun  ni  fautre  n’est  mort, 


they  have  wt  either  of  them  done 
their  duty.  \ 
neither  of  them  sh^U  have  it. 
they  are  not  dead  cither  of  them, 
neither  of  them  is  deai. 


305.  Tout  means  every  thing,  all. 


EXAMPLES. 


ii  rit  de  tout  he  laughs  at  every  thing. 

il  ne  lui  a  pas  tout  dit,  parce  que  he  did  not  tell  him  all,  because  every 
tout  n’est  pas  bon  a  dire,  thing  is  not  to  be  told. 

Tout  is  adverb  and  adjective,  see  No.  44. 

EXERCISE. 

To  most  men,  the  misfortunes  of  othen  are  but 

Pour  la  plupart  dc  art.  mat  m.  ne  que 

a  dream.  Do  not  to  othci'S  what  you  would  not  wish  to  bo 

soyige  m.  ne  vouloir  pas  que  cond-1  on 

done  to  you.  No  one  knows  whether  he  deserves  love  or 

faire  sub-3  savoir  si  tire  digue 

hatred.  An  egotist  loves  nobody,  not  even  bis  own  children  ; 
tgorste  pas  mhm  pro'pre 

B  n 
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in  the  whole  universe  he  sees  no  one  but  himself.  He  is  more 
dans  *  nnivers  Tie  voit  *  que  hvi  sctiI 

than  {anybody)  worthy  of  the  confidence  with  which  the  king 
dignc  confiance  f. 

honours  him.  I  doubt  whether  aiiy  one  ever  painted 
honor er  dc  qiie  ait  jamais  peint 

nature,  in  its  amiable  simplicity,  better  than  the  feeling  Gessner. 

, — : — f.  =  f.  sensibk  - 

Has  any  body  called  on  me  this  morning  1  Nobody.  There 
venir  ind-1  2  1  chez  matin  m.  y  a;voir 

was  nothing  (but  what  was  great)  in  the  designs  and 

ind-2  que  de  grand  dans  dessein,  m.  pi,  art. 

works  of  the  Egyptians.  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
ouvrage  m.  pi.  - tiens  que  subj-1  2 

any  thing  better  calculated  to  exalt  the  soul  than  the  contemplation 
1  plus  prop'te  - f 

^  of  the  wonders  of  nature. 

merveiUe  f.  art, - f 

SECOND  CLASS. 

OF  THOSE  WHICH  ARE  ALWAYS  JOINED  TO  A  SUBSTANTIVE. 

306.  Quelque,  some  ;  signifies,  un,  une  entre  plusieurs, 
one  out  of  several ;  it  is  of  both  genders,  and  takes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  substantive,  before  which  it  is  placed. 

EXAMPLE. 

adressez-vous  a  quelque  autre  per-  apply  to  somebody  else. 
sonne, 

Quelque^  quel  que.,  may  be  considered  as  adjectives  on 
account  of  their  being  declinable,  see.  No.  44. 

307.  Chaque^  each,  every  ;  which  is  of  both  genders,  has 
no  pluraL 

EXAMPLE. 

chaque  pays  a  ses  coutumes,  each  cmintry  has  Us  customs. 

308.  Aucun^  followed  of  qudlconque  or  que  ce  soil,  agrees 
in  gender  with  the  noun  to  which  it  is  joined  ;  it  is  always 
used  with  a  negative  phrase. 

EXERCISE. 

il  ne  veut  se  soumettre  a  aucune  he  will  submit  to  no  authority  what- 
autorite  quelconque,  ever. 

SOO.  Quelconque.,  is  sometimes  used  as  synonimous  with 
que  ce  soil,  quel  qu^il  soil,  and  with  an  affirmative  phrase  ; 
it  takes  the  sign  of  the  plural. 
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EXAMPLE. 

deux  points  quelconques  etant  any  two  points  being  given, 
donnes, 

310.  Certain,  certain,  some  ;  in  this  sense  is  used  alike 
of  persons  and  things,  with  which  it  agrees  in  gender  ;  but 
it  is  always  placed  before  the  substantive, 

EXAMPLE. 

j’ai  ou'i  dire  a  certain  homme,  I  have  heard  some  man,  or  tooman 
au,  a  une  certaine  femme,  say. 

311.  Un,  une,  a  or  an;  when  used  indeterminately  for 
quelque,  certain,  some  person,  or  some  thing,  takes  the 
gender  of  the  substantive  with  which  it  is  joined. 

EXAMPLES. 

jai  vu  un  homme  qui  courait,  I  saw  o.  man  who  was  running. 
je  me  suis  promene  dans  une  I  walked  in  a  large  and  beautiful 
grande  et  belle  prairie,  meadow. 

EXERCISE* 

Some  enlightened  people  among  the  Egyptians  preserved 

cclaire  2  esprit  m.  pi.  1  parmi  - Hens  conserver 

the  idea  of  a  first  being,  whose  attributes  they 

ind-2  idee  etre  art. - Ind  m.  pi.  3  1 

represented  under  various  symbols ;  this  (is  proved) 

representer  ind-2  2  different  symbole  m.  dest  cc  que  prouve 

by  the  following  inscription  upon  a  temple,  “  I  am  all  that 

*  ♦  celte  *  - f,  de  - m.  ce  qui 

has  been,  is  and  shall  be;  no  mortal  ever  removed  the  veil  that 

3  moi  tel  2  1  lever  ind-4  voile  m. 
covers  me.”  Every  nation  has  (in  its  turn)  shone  on  the 

f.  d  son  tour  2  bi;iUe  1 

stage  of  the  world.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  that  can 
theatre  raison  f. 

bring  him  to  it.  Some  figures  appear  monstrous  and 
determiner  le  \  y  2  - f.  -^trueux 

deformed,  considered  separately,  or  too  near ;  but,  if  they  are 
diffoinie  f.  pi.  separement  de  pres  on  les 

put  in  their  proper  light  and  place,  the  true  point  of  view 

7net  *  jour  d  leur  -  —  m.  vue  f. 

restores  them  to  beauty  and  grace.  Yesterday  I  say 
leur  rendre  *  art.  =  f.  art.  —  f.  2  voir 

a  lady  remarkably  beautiful. 
ind-4  1  (dune  rare  2  beaut 6  1, 
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THIRD  CLASS. 

OF  THOSE  V7HICH  ARE  SOxMETIMES  JOINED  TO  A 
SUBSTANTIVE,  AND  SOMETIMES  NOT. 

312.  JYul  and  jras  tm,  no,  not  any,  not  one  ;  are  used 
either  relatively  to,  or  with  a  substantive,  with  which  they 
agree  in  gender,  and  require  ne  before  the  verb  which  they 
govern. 


EXAMPLES. 

nul  (Te  tons  ceux  qui  y  ont  ete,  not  one  of  those  who  went  there  has 
n’en  est  revenu,  returned. 

pas  un  ne  croit  cetfce  nouvelle,  wt  one  believes  that  intelligence. 
je  n’en  ai  nulTe  connaissance,  I  have  no  humledge  of  it. 
il  n’y  a  pas  u'ne  seule  person  ne  there  is  7ict  a  single  person  that  be-^ 
qui  le  croie,  lieves  it. 

313.  Aumn  signifies  nul,  no,  not  any,  when  accompa-' 
nied  by  a  negation,  and  may  be  followed  by  the  preposition 
de. 


EXAMPLE. 

VOU3  n’avez  aucun  rnoyen  do  you  have  no  means  of  succeeding  in 
reussir  dans  cette  affaire,  that  affair. 

This  pronoun  is  seldom  used  in  the  plural,  except  before 
substantives,  which,  in  some  particular  sense,  are  better 
employed  in  that  number. 

EXAMPLE. 

il  n’a  fait  aucunes  dispositions,  he  has  made  no  preparations. 

Rem.  Aucun  may  be  used  without  the  negation  in  in¬ 
terrogative  sentences,  or  in  those  which  express  doubt,  or 
exclusion, 

EXAMPLES. 

aucun  homrno  fut-il  jamais  plus  was  ever  any  rrutn  more  successful  ? 
heureux  ? 

on  doutc  qu’aucune  de  ces  af-  they  doubt  whether  any  of  those 
faires  reussisse,  affairs  will  succeed. 

le  plus  beau  niorceau  d’elo-  the  finest  piece  of  eloquence  that 
quence  qu’il  y  ait  dans  au-  exists  in  any  language^  etc. 
cune  langue,  etc, 

EXERCISE. 

No  one  likes  (^to  sec  himself)  as  he  is.  No  expression,  no 

se  voir  tel  que  - - f. 

truth  of  design  and  colouring,  7io  strokes  of  genius  in  that  great 
f.  dessein  de  coloris  trait 
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work.  He  is  as  learned  as  ani)  one.  Not  one  of  these  en- 
mtvrage  ra.  savant 

gravings  announces  any  great  skill.  None  of  his  works  will 
gravure  f.  pi.  annoncer  un  talent  m. 

descend  to  posterity.  He  is  so  ignorant,  and  at  the  same 
passer  art.  =  f.  - - —  en  *  meme 

time  so  obstinate,  that  he  will  not  (be  convinced)  by  any 
temps  ubstine  *  serendre'mA-X  d 

reasoning.  Did  a-ny  man  ever  attain  to  such  a 

raisonnemeni  n\.  jainais  2  pay'venir  ind-i  1  ce  * 

pitch  of  glory !  I  doubt  v/hether  there  be  in  any  science  a 
comblem.  —  que  y  avoir  Bnhyl  - - f. 

more  evident  principle. 
plus  luviineux  2 - pe  m.  1 

314.  .dut re,  other y  expresses  a  difference  between  two 
objects,  or  between  one  and  several,  as :  quelle  autre 
chose  souhaitez-vous  de  moi  1  what  else  do  you  wish  of  me  1 

Hem.  Autre  is  sometimes  used  relatively  of  persons,  but 
in  an  indeterminate  manner,  as :  fcdme  mieux  que  vous 
V a,j)preniez  de  tout  autre  que  de  moi,  I  had  rather  you  learn 
it  of  any  other  person  than  me. 

315.  Uun  r autre,  is  of  both  genders  and  numbers,  Vun 
V autre,  les  uns  les  autres,  les  unes  les  autres,  each  other, 
one  another. 

EXAMPLE. 

il  faut  se  secourir  I’un  I'autre,  me  ought  to  assist  one  another. 

Of  one  another,  to  one  another,  of  each  other,  to  each 
other,  are  rendered  by.  Pun  de  Vautre,  Pun  d  P autre,  the 
preposition  being  placed  before  P autre*. 

When  used  separately,  they  denote  a  difference. 


EXAMPLE. 

les  passions  s’entendent  les  our  passions  correspond  ivith  one 
lines  avec  les  autres;  si  I’on  another;  if  we  abandon  ourselves 
se  laisse  aller  aux  unes,  on  to  Ike  ones,  the  others  will  soon 
attire  bientot  les  autres,  folloiv. 

Rem.  In  the  latter  case  Pun  is  used  for  the  person,  or 
thing  first  mentioned,  and  Pautre,  for  the  person,  or  thing 
last  spoken  of. 


*  This  is  according  to  common  rules  of  grammatical  construction; 
Vun  being  the  subject  and  Vautre  the  object,  Ils  niedisent  Vun  de 
Vaubre,  (hat  is,  Vun  medit  de  Vautre. 

B  b  2 
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316.  Uun  et  Pautre,  botli ;  these  two  words  mark  union  ; 
Pune  et  Pautre  sont  bonnes,  both  are  good.* 

EXERCISE. 

Ask  another.  Would  any  other  hdive  been  so 

Demander  a.  avoir  cond-2  assez 

self-conceited  as  to  think  that  his  private  opinion  could 
d'ammc7'-propre  *  pour  penser  que  partic7dier  2  — f.  1  pouvoir 

counterbalance  the  public  sentiment  1  Reason  and  faith 
sub-3  balancer  2  opinion  f,  1  Raison  f.  foi  f. 

equally  demonstrate  that  we  were  created  for  another  life 
2  demontrer  1  creer  ind-4  f. 

They  speak  ill  of  one  another.  The  happiness  of  the  people  con- 
parlermalde  m. 

stitutes  that  of  the  prince ;  their  true  interests  are  connected  with 
faire  — m.  interet  m.  lie  d 

each  other.  Presumption  and  pride  easily  insinuate  them- 
pl  pi.  tixi.  presomption  f.  Q.ri.  orgueil  2  seglis- 

selves  into  the  heart ;  if  we  allow  one  admission,  it  is 

ser\  ra.  Von  y  donne  d  2  f,  3  e^ilree  1 

much  to  (be  feared)  that  we  shall  soon  (abandon  ourselves)  to  the 
bien  craindre  on  *  bientbt  2  ne  se  lime  1 

other.  Both  relate  the  same  story,  though  neither  believes 
rapporter  fait  m.  ne  penser 

it  to  be  true. 
que  *  soil 

317.  Le  meme,  la  meme,  les  memes,  the  same,  the  very 
same,  are  used  relatively  to,  or  with  a  noun,  and  agree  in 
gender  and  number  with  it. 

ce  sont  les  memes  raisons,  they  are  the  same  reasons, 

ce  poeme  est  le  meme  que  celui  this  poem  is  the  same  that  I  was 

dont  jc  vous  ai  parle,  mentioning  to  you 

318.  Tel,  telle,  although  properly  adjectives,  may  also  be 
used  relatively  in  speaking  of  persons. 


*  L\in  et  V autre,  ni  Vun  ni  Vautre.  In  the  new  edition  of  the  Z?zc» 
tionnaire  de  V Academic,  the  following  examples  are  given. 

Vmi  ct  Vautre  y  a  manque,  each  of  them  has  failed. 

Vu7i  et  Vautre  sont  venus,  both  have  come. 

ni  Vun  ni  Vautre  ne  viendront  they  will  not  come  either  of  them. 

ni  Vun  ni  Vautre  ne  viendra,  neither  of  them  will  come. 

It  seems  that  the  verbs  in  the  plural  when  Vun  et  Vautre,  ni  Vun  ni 
Vautre,  may  be  transferred  after  the  verb,  as  an  adverb,  its  sont  venus 
Vun  ct  Vautre,  but  when  there  is  no  distinction,  but  union  in  the 
action. — See  Peculiarities  No  326. 
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EXAMPLE* 

tel  fait  des  liberalites,  qui  nc  such  is  liberal  in  giving  who  does 
paie  pas  ses  dettcs,  not  pay  his  debts 

319.  Plusieu7’Sj  which  is  always,  as  an  adjective,  joined 
to  a  noun  plural,  may  also  be  used  absolutely  in  reference 
to  persons.  The  verb  which  it  governs  must  be  in  the  third 
person  plural. 

EXAMPLE. 

plusieurs  ont  cru  le  moiide  eter-  some  or  several  have  thought  the 
nel,  world  to  be  eternal 

EXERCISE. 

Does  he  always  maintain  the  same  principles  ’?  Yes,  they  are 
soutenir  — pe  oui  se 

absolutely  the  same.  That  general  is  the  same  who  commanded 
— ment  pi.  —  — der  ind-3 

last  year.  Such  a  conduct  is  inexplicable 

art.  dernier  2  annee  f.  1  2  1  conduite  f.  — 

There  are  no  such  customs  in  this  country.  I  never 

de  coutuvies  f.  pays  m.  ai 

heard  (^^ny  thing)  like  it.  Such  a  man  sows  who 
entendu  dire  rien  de  *  %  se/ner 

often  reaps  nothing.  I  this  morning  received  several 
recueillir  1  3  matin  4  recevoir  ind-4  2 

letters  Of  those  manuscripts,  there  are  several  much 

lettre  f.  pi.  Parmi  — crits  y  en  avoir  qyCon  beau- 

csteemed.  Many  by  endeavouring  to  injure  others 

coup  2  estime  1  en  s'efforcer  de  nuire  d  art, 

injure  themselves  more  than  they  think. 
se  nuire  a,  nepenser 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

320.  OF  THOSE  WHICH  ARE  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  CONJUNCTION 
AND  WHICH  REQUIRE  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

They  are  qui  que  ce  soit,  quoi  que  ce  soit,  quoi  qxie,  quel- 
que,  quel  que, 

Qui  que,  whoever,  is  only  said  of  persons,  and  signifies 
quelque 2}ersonne  que,  whatever  person  ;  it  requires  the  verb 
following  to  be  in  the  subjunctive. 

EXAMPLES. 

qui  que  ce  soit  qui  ait  fait  cela,  lohoever  has  do7ie  that,  is  a  man  of 
e’est  un  habile  homme,  '  talents. 
qui  que  je  sois,  whoeve'r  I  may  be. 

qui  que  9’ait  ete,  whoever  it  may  have  been. 

qui  que  e’eut  etc,  whoever  it  might  haxe  been 
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qui  qiie  ce  puisse  dtrc?,  whoever  it  may  be. 

je  n’ai  vu  qui  que  ce  soit,  /  sa^o  nobody ;  I  did  not  see  a.ny^ 

body  whatever. 

quoi  que  ce  soit  qu’il  fasse,  on  whatever  he  docs  or  says,  he  is  dis- 
qu’il  dise,  on  se  dgfie  de  lui,  tfustedi 

quoi  que  vous  disiez,  je  le  ferai,  whatever  yon  may  say,  I  will  da  it. 
sans  application,  on  ne  peut  reus-  without  application,  it  is  impossible 
sir  en  quoi  que  ce  soit,  to  succeed  in  any  thing  lohalever, 

EXERCISE. 

Whoever  has  told  you  so,  he  is  mistaken.  Pas- 

ce  soit  qui  le  se  tromper  ind-4  Pas¬ 

senger,  whoever  thou  be,  contemplate  witli  religious  veneration, 
sarit  contempler  un  =2  respect  m..\ 

this  monument  erected  by  gratitude ;  it  is  the  tomb 

—  m.  eleve  art.  rcconnaissoMce  f.  ce  iombeau  m. 

6f  a  just  and  benevolent  man  How  can  he  hope  to  be 

2  bienfaisant  3  1  Comment  esperer  de 

beloved  who  has  regard  for  no  one?  Whatever  he 
lui  ne  (Cegards 

tnay  do  or  say,  he  (will  find  it)  very  difficult  to  destroy 

qxCil  aura  bien  de  la  yieine  detruire 

prejudices  so  deeply  rooted.  A  vain,  presumptuous 
des  prejuge  m.  si  profondenient  enracine  presojnptuexix 

and  inconsistent  mind  will  never  succeed  in  any  thing  whatever- 
sans  consistance  reussir 

^\^atever  a  frivolous  world  may  think  of  you,  never  swerve 
frivok  2  monde  1  pidsse  se  detourner 

from  the  path  of  virtue. 
chemin  m.  art  f. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  VERB. 

321.  CONCORD  BETWEEN  THE  VERB  AND  THE  SUBJEC'I*. 

The  subject  is  that  of  which  something  is  affirmed,  and 
may  always  be  known  by  the  answer  to  this  question,  qui 
est-ce  qui  ?  who,  or  what  is  it  ?  as  :  Pierre  vit,  Peter  lives  ; 
Voiseau  vole^  the  bird  flies  ;  if  it  be  asked,  qui  esi-ce  qui 
vit  ?  who  is  it  that  lives  'I  qui  est-ce  qui  vole  ?  what  is  it 
that  flies  ?  The  answers  Pierre  and  Voiseau,  shew  that 
Pierre  and  Poiseaii  are  the  subjects  of  the  verb  vit  and  vole. 

There  are  three  subjects  or  persons,  je,  tu,  il,  elle,  I, 
thou,  he,  she,  singular  ;  nous,  vous,  Us,  elles,  plural. 

The  verb  must  be  of  the  same  number  and  person  as  its 
subject. 
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jc  ris 
tu  joues 
il  aime 


EXAMPLES. 


I  lau  srk 
thou  playest 
he  loves 


nous  parlous 
vous  plaisantez 
ils  sont  foils 


ICC  speak 
you  jest 
they  are  mad 


la  vertu  est  ainlable,  virtue  is  amiable, 

Ris  is  in  the  singular  number,  and  the  first  person,  be¬ 
cause  jV,  its  subject,  is  in  the  singular,  and  the  first  person. 
Joues  is  in  the  singular,  and  the  second  person,  Os  iu,  is  iii 
the  singular,  and  the  second  person,  etc. 


EXERCISE. 

‘  The  most  free  of  men  is  he  who  can  be  free  even  in 
libre  art,  celiii  merne 

slavery.  Arc  we  not  often  blind  to  our  defects  'I 

art,  csclavage  m.  *  s’avcitgler  ind-1  sur  dejaut 

All  men  (are  inclined)  to  laziness,  but  the  savages  of  hot 
art.  tendre  ind-1  art,  soAivage  chaud  2 

countries  are  the  laziest  of  ail  men.  Do  you  think  of  imposing 
art.  pays  1  *  euimposer 

long  on  the  credulity  of  the  public !  Thou  canst  not  deny 
lo7ig-temps  d  =  f,  — m.  pouvoir  nier 

that  he  is  a  great  man, 
nc  subj-1 

When  a  verb  is  governed  by  two  or  more  nouns,  in  the 
singular,  it  must  be  in  the  plural. 


EXAMPLE. 

nion  pere  et  ma  mere  m’aiment  my  father  and  mother  love  vie 
tendrement,  tenderly. 

EXERCISE. 

His  uprightness  and  honesty,  make  him  courted  isy 

djroilure  i.  pron.  honnHete  faire  rechercher  de 

every  body.  Strength  of  body  and  of  mind  meet 

art.  f.  art.  celle  art.  se  rencontrer 

not  always  together.  A  good  heart  and  a  noble  soul  are 

ensemble.  in.  beau  f.  de  art. 

precious  gifts  of  nature. 

=  2.  doh  rii,  pi.  1  art  — f. 

322.  When  a  verb  relates  to  subjects  of  different  persons, 
it  agrees  with  the  first,  rather  than  with  the  other  two,  and 
with  the  second  rather  than  the  third.  The  person  addressed 
is  named and  the  person  addressing  last.  On  this 
occasion,  the  pronoun  plural  nov^s.,  is  generally  placed  before 
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the  verb,  as  its  principal  subjects,  if  one  of  the  several  sub¬ 
jects,  is  in  the  first  person,  and  the  pronoun  plural  vous^  if 
there  is  no  first  person. 

EXAMPLES. 

vous,  votre  frere  et  moi,  nous  yoib,  your  brother,  and  I,  read 
lisons  ensemble  la  brochure  together  the  neio  pamphlet, 
nouvelle, 

vous  et  votre  ami,  vous  viendrez  yo^i  and  your  friend  will  come  ivith 
avec  moi,  rne. 

EXERCISE. 

You,  your  friend,  and  I,  have  each  a  different  opinion.  In 

chacun  2  f.  1 

our  childhood,  you  and  I  (were  pleased)  with  playing  toge- 
enfance  f.  se  plaire  ind-2  cL  inf-1 

ther.  Neither  I,  nor  (any  one  else)  have  been  able  to  un- 

ni  ni  ddautres  ne  pouvoir  ind-4  *  com- 

derstand  (any  thing)  in  that  sentence,  (Take  good  care),  you 
prendre  2  rien  1  a  phrase  f.  se  garder  bien 

and  your  brother,  not  to  (give  way)  to  the  impetuosity  of  your 
*  de  s' cd)andonner  = 

disposition. 
car  act  ere  m. 

823.  When  a  verb  has  the  relative  pronoun  qui  for  its 
subject,  it  is  put  in  the  same  number  and  person  as  the  noun, 
or  pronoun,  which  is  the  antecedent  of  that  relative. 

EXAMPLES. 

cst-ce  moi  qui  ai  dit  cette  nou-  is  it  I  v:ho  told  this  news  ? 
velle  'I 

est-ce  nous  qui  I’avons  voulu  1  is  it  loe  icho  desiredit  7 
ceux  qui  aiment  sincerement  la  those  %oho  sincerely  lave  virtue  are 
vertu  sont  heureux,  happy. 

EXERCISE, 

He  that  complains  most  of  mankind,  is  not  always  he 
celui  se  plaindre  le  plus  art.  homme  pi. 

that  (has  most  reason)  to  complain  (of  them).  You  that  wish 
etre  le  phis  fond e  en  vouloir 

to  enrich  your  mind  with  thoughts  vigorously  conceived  and 
♦  enrichir  esprit  de  f.  pi.  fo'rtenieni  conyu  f.  pi. 

nobly  expressed,  read  the  works  of  Homer  and  Plato. 
iwble  ment  exp  r  ime  ouvrage 

324.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  a  verb,  although 
governed  by  several  nouns  in  the  singular,  is  not  put  in  the 
third  person  plural.  A  few  examples  of  such  cases  are 
here  given,  with  remarks  on  the  cause  and  nature  of  their 
deviation  from  the  rule  given.  No.  322. 
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EXAMPLES. 


ie  roi  aiissi  Men  que  son  niinistre, 
vent  le  bien  public, 
son  honnetete,  aulant  qne  son  es¬ 
prit,  le  fait  reclierclierj 
I’envie,  comme  I’ainbition,  est  line 
passion  aveugle 

la  seduction,  on  la  terreur  Va  en- 
traine  dans  le  parti  des  rebelles, 


the  king  as  well  as  his  minister, 
wishes  for  the  public  good, 
his  honesty,  as  much  as  his  wit, 
makes  him  courted, 
envy,  like  amhition,  is  a  blind  pas-- 
sion. 

either  persuasion,  or  taror,  has 
drawn  him  into  the  party  of  the 
rebels. 


Observe.  First,  that :  aussi  bien  que  son  ministre^  aU^ 
iant  que  son  esprit,  comme  Vambition,  are,  as  it  were,  ad* 
verbial  phrases,  which  might  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  le  roi  veut  le  bien  public,  aussi  bien  que  son  mi-^ 
nistre,  etc.  and  consequently  that,  although  there  are  ap¬ 
parently  two  subjects,  there  is  really  but  one. 

Secondly,  we  do  not  affirm  that  la  seduction  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  la  terreur  has  acted,  but  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  has  done  so.  There  is  consequently  no  unity  in  the 
action,  no  collective  effort. 

325.  A  verb  may  be  in  the  singular,  when  preceded  of 
nouns  substantives  in  the  plural. 


bieus,  dignites,  honneurs^  tout  dis- 
parait,  a  la  mort, 
jeux,  conversations,  spectacles, 
rie7i,  ne  la  distrait, 
perfidies,  noirceurs,  incendies,  mas¬ 
sacres,  ce  n'est  la  qu’une  faible 
image,  etc. 

non-seulement  toutes  ses  riehesses 
et  tous  ses  honneurs,  mais  taute 
sa  vertu  s'evanouit. 


riches,  dignities,  honours,  every 
thing  vanishes  at  death, 
games,  conversations,  shows,  no¬ 
thing  diverts  /ler. 

perfidies,  enormities,  conflagrations, 
massacres,  all  this  is  but  a  feeble 
representation,  etc. 
not  only  all  his  riches  and  honours, 
but  all  his  virtue  vanishes. 


In  the  three  first  examples,  all  the  things  enumerated 
biens,  dignites,  honneurs,  jeux,  conversations,  spectacles, 
are  summed  up  in  the  words  tout,  rien,  ce  n’est-ld,  which, 
being  singular,  must  necessarily  have  the  verb  they  govern 
in  the  same  number. 


EXERCISE. 

1.  Fear  or  inability  prevented  them  from  moving. 

2.  The  fear  of  death,  or  rather,  the  love  of  life,  began  to  revive  in 
his  bosom. 

3.  Alcibiades,  as  well  as  Plato,  was  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates. 

4.  Lycurgus,  like  Solon,  was  a  wise  legislator. 

.5.  Euripides,  as  nuich  as  Sophocles,  contributed  to  the  glory  of  the 
Athenians. 
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6.  Riches,  dignities,  honours,  glory,  jdeasurc,  every  things  loses 
its  charms  from  the  moment  we  possess  it,  because  none  of  those 
things  can  fill  the  heart  of  man. 

(1.)  \n2ihi\ity, impidssance ;  mo\’\x\g,  reviuer. 

(2.)  Began  to  revive,  se  reveiller  ;  in,  aufond  de;  bosom,  cmir. 

(3.)  Among  au 'iwvibre  dc. 

(6.)  We,  on  ;  none,  rien  ;  those  things,  Umt  cda, 

326.  PECULIARITIES. 

La  gloire  ct  la  prosperite  des  mechants  est  courte, 

It  might  have  been  sont  courtes ;  but  as  each  subject 
may  form  a  separate  proposition,  la  gloire  des  mechants  est 
courte^  la  prosperite  des  mechants  est  courte.,  Fenelon  has 
put  the  verb  in  the  singular  as  being  applicable  to  each 
subject. 

Eacine  has  said  : 

Gluelle  etait  en  secret  ma  honte  et  mes  chagrins. 

Quels  etaient  would  have  been  more  regular,  but  in  point 
of  elegance,  and  as  a  latinism,  the  verb  has  been  made  to 
agree  with  the  first  noun. 

Ni  I’un  ni  I’autre  nc  sera  I’ambassadeur. 

Ni  la  force  ni  la  douceur  n’y  peuvent  rien. 

One  alone  can  be  the  amhassadeur^  and  consequently  the 
verb  can  only  be  applicable  to  one  of  tliem. 

Force  and  douceur  are  both  unavailing,  consequently  the 
verb  is  in  the  plural. 

327.  NOUNS  OF  MULTITUDE  AND  NOUNS  COLLECTIVE 

PARTITIVE. 

1.  The  words  armee,  army  ;  peuple.)  people  ;  nation, 
nation  ;  jmrlement,  parliament ;  Jiotte,  fleet ;  assemblee, 
assembly  ;  or  any  other  nouns  of  multitude  have  the  verb 
wliich  they  govern  in  the  singular,  especially  when  prece¬ 
ded  of  the  definite  article. 

EXAMPLES. 

I’assemblee  a  etc  tumultueuse,  the  assembly  has  been  iuviuUuoMS. 
le  peuple  veut  la  paix,  '  the  people  zdsh,  for  peace. 

la  nation  aime  son  roi  ellc  le  the  nation  love  their  Icing  they  7viU 

protegera,  him, 

un  peuple  de  heros  va  naitre,  a  natio7i  of  heroes  will  spring. 

2.  Nouns  collective  partitive  as  la  j)lupart,  most  part ; 
(juaniite,  quantity  ;  inultitude,  multitude  ;  nombre,  number  ; 
beaucmip,  much  ;  pen,  few  ;  etc.,  etc.,  have  the  verb  in  the 
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plural,  if  they  are  qualified  by  a  noun  in  the  plural,  other¬ 
wise  the  verb  is  in  the  singular. 

EXAMPLES. 

la  plupart  du  monde  le  croit,  most  people  believe  it. 

la  plupart  des  homines  le  pensent,  most  men  think  so. 
une  troupe  de  jeunes  gens  cou-  a  croivd  of  young  people  ran  after 
raient  apres  lui,  him. 

Whatever  be  the  noun  which  follows  la  moitie,  le  tiers, 
le  quart,  the  verb  must  be  in  the  singular. 

328.  The  words  infinite  and  la  plupart,  used  by  them¬ 
selves,  require  the  verb  to  be  in  the  plural,  as  ;  une  infinite 
pensent,  la  plupart  sont  (Pavis,  whenever  de personnes,  or  des 
hovimes,  etc.  are  understood. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  experience  that  human  life  is,  every  where,  a  state 
in  which  much  is  to  be  endured,  and  little  to  be  enjoyed. 

2.  Many  poets  think  that  poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure  with 
truth,  by  calling  imagination  to  the  help  of  reason. 

3.  Fcio  persons  consider  that  time,  like  money,  may  be  lost  by 
unreasonable  avarice. 

4.  So  many  years  of  familiarity  were  as  *  chains  of  iron  which  link¬ 
ed  me  to  those  men  who  beset  me  every  moment. 

5.  How  many  loise  men  *  have  thought  that,  to  seclude  one’s  self 
from  the  world,  was  to  pull  out  the  teeth  of  devouring  animals,  to  take 
away  from  the  wicked  the  use  of  his  poniard,  from  calumny  its  poi- 
.sons,  and  from  envy  its  serpents  ! 

6.  A  company  of  young  Phccnicians  of  uncommon  beauty,  clad  in 
fine  linen,  whiter  than  snow,  danced  a  *  long  while  the  dances  of 
their  own  *  country,  then  those  of  Egypt,  and  lastly,  those  of  Greece. 

7.  A  troop  of  nymphs,  crowned  with  flowers,  whose  lovely  tresses 
flowed  over  the  shoulders  and  played  in  the  wind,  swam  in  multitudes 
behind  her  car. 

8.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  an  innumera¬ 
ble  multitude  of  people  retired  into  the  Asturias,  and  there  proclaimed 
Pelagius  king. 

9.  A  third  port  of  the  enemy  was  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  the 
rest  surrendered  at  discretion. 

10.  The  innumerable  crowd  of  carriages  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
London  during  the  winter,  astonishes  foreigners. 

(1.)  Much  is,  etc.  {one  has  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  liltle  of  ical 
enjoyments.') 

(3.1  To  be  lost,  se  perdre  ;  unseasonable,  hors  de  propos. 

(4.)  Familiarity,  habitude  ;  linked,  tier  ;  beset,  obsedcr. 

(5.)  How  many,  to  seclude  one’s  self,  sejcfiw;  pullout  of, 

arracher  d ;  to  take  away  from,  oter  d. 

(6.)  Company,  troupe  ;  clad  in,  et  vetu  de ;  linen,  lin. 

(7.)  Lovely,  ;  tresses,  cheveii ;  Qowed,  pendre ;  to  play,  flatter-, 
with,  av,  gre  de ;  fiw&,x{\,nnger  ;  shoals,  foulc ;  car,  cJuir. 

C  c 
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(8.)  Moors,  Maure;  retired,  se  retirer\  Asturias,  Asturies;  Pelagius, 
Pelage. 

(9.)  A  third  part,  U7i  tiers;  enemy,  pi. ;  surrendered,  se  rendre. 

(10.)  Crowd,  qiiantite)  which  are,  {active  voice  on). 

PLACE  OF  THE  SUBJECT  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  VERB. 

329.  The  subject  of  the  verb  when  a  noun  must  always 
precede  the  verb,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  except 
by  a  negation,  or  personal  pronoun  in  the  dative  or  the 
accusative  case. 


EXAMPLES 


le  roi  est  revenu, 

le  roi  ne  reviendra  pas, 

le  roi  lui  a  parle, 

le  roi  le  lui  a  donne, 

le  roi  reviendra  t-il  1 

le  roi  le  lui  a-t-il  donne  1 

le  roi  ne  le  lui  a-t-il  pas  donne  1 


the  Icing  has  returned, 
the  king  ivill  not  return, 
the  king  has  spoken  to  him. 
the  king  has  given  it  to  him. 

70 ill  the  king  rekirn  7 

has  the  king  given  it  to  him  7 

has  not  the  king  given  it  to  him  ? 


330.  When  the  subject  is  a  pronoun,  it  precedes  the 
verb,  in  the  affirmative  form,  and  follows  it  in  the  negative. 


EXAMPLES. 

je  parle,  I  speak. 

parle-t-il  does  he  speak  7 

ne  lui  a-t-il  pas  parle  ]  has  he  not  spoken  to  him  7 

EXERCISE. 

1.  is  full  of  presumption  ;  expects  every  thing  from  itself: 
although  frail,  it  thinks  itself  all-sufficient,  and  thatt^  has  nothing  to 
fear. 

2.  Commerce  is  like  certain  springs  ;  yon  attempt  to  ♦  divert  their 
course,  you  dry  them  up. 

3.  It,  is  enough  that  falsehood  is  falsehood,  to  be  unworthy  of  a 
man  who  speaks  in  the  *  presence  of  God,  and  who  is  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  truth. 

4.  The  ambition  and  avarice  of  man  are  the  sources  of  his  un¬ 
happiness. 

b.  They  punish,  in  Crete,  three  vices,  which  have  remained  unpu¬ 
nished  in  all  other  nations:  ingratitude,  dissimulation,  and  avarice. 

6.  Like  the  Numidian  lion,  goaded  by  cruel  hunger,  and  rushing 
upon  a  flock  of  feeble  sheep,  he  tears,  he  slays,  he  wallows  in  blood. 

(1.)  Full  of  pxcs.mn'^iion,  presompkieux ;  expects,  sepromettre  ;  itself 
all  sufficient,  pouvoir  lo7it ;  that  it  has,  avoir. 

(2.)  Springs,  source  ;  attempt,  vouloir ;  dry  Mp,jaire  tarir, 

(3.)  It  is  enough,  suff.re ;  falsehood,  mensonge ;  is,  subj.  in,  C7i ;  is  to 
sacrifice,  doit. 


*  The  usa  of  tluj  hyphen  has  l>een  explainetl.  No.  4. 
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(5.)  Punished,  ind-2 ;  have  remained,  etre  ;  in,  ckcz. 

(6  )  Like  the,  sevMablc  d  un  ;  Numidian,  de  Numidie ;  goaded  by, 
etc.  (that  cruel  fmnger  goads)  devarer  ;  rushing,  {which  rushes  upon,) 
cntrer  dans  ;  tears,  dechirer ;  slays,  egorger  ;  wallows,  nager. 

331.  When  an  interrogation  begins  with  que,  ou^  combien, 
d  quoi,  the  noun  subject  may  be  placed  after  the  verb,  and 
27,  elle,  ils,  elles  are  suppressed. 

EXAMPLES. 

Clue  dit  votre  ami  1  a  quoi  s’occupe  votre  frere  1  ou  demeure  votre 
cousin  1  combicn  coute  cet  habit  1 

332.  Verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  require  the  acute 
accent  beforeje,  in  interrogations, aivie-je. 

Cours-je,  dors-je^  sens-je^  would  be  narsh  ;  such  questions 
are  to  be  turned  thus  ,  est-ce-que  je  cours  ?  est-ce  que  je 
dors  ? 

EXERCISE. 

1.  Have  you  ^oxgo^Xen  all  that  Providence  has  done  for  you  1  how 
have  you  escaped  the  shafts  of  your  enemies  1  how  have  you  been 
preserved  from  the  dangers  which  surrounded  you  on  all  sides  1  could 
you  be  so  blind  as  not  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  all  powerful  hand 
that  has  miraculously  saved  you  1 

2.  What  will  posterity  say  of  you,  if  instead  of  devoting  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind  the  great  talents  which  you  have  received  from 
nature,  you  make  use  of  them  only  to  deceive  and  corrupt  them. 

3.  Do  not  the  misfortunes  which  we  experience  often  contribute  to 
our  *  prosperity. 

4.  Why  are  the  icorks  of  nature  so  perfect  1  Because  each  work  is 
a  whole,  and  because  she  labours  upon  an  eternal  plan,  from  which 
she  never  deviates.  VVhy,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  productions  of  man 
so  imperfect  1  It  is  because  the  human  mind  being  unable  to  create 
any  thing,  and  incapable  of  embracing  the  universe  at  a  single  glance, 
can  *  produce  only  after  having  been  enriched  by  experience  and  me¬ 
ditation. 

(1.)  Escaped,  echapper  d\  shafts,  ^/r«7 ;  preserved,  garantir]  on  all 
sides,  de  tautes  parts ;  so  as,  assez  pour  ]  saved,  conserver. 

(2.)  Devoting,  cansctcrcr ;  mankind,  honime,  pi.;  deceive,  egarer. 

(3.)  Experience,  ;  contribute  to,  tourner  en. 

(4.)  Because,  dest  que ;  and  because,  et  que ;  being  unable,  nepou- 
voir ;  incapable,  {not  being  able)  at ,  de ;  glance,  viie ;  enriched,  /e- 
conde. 

Replied  /,  said  /,  says  he,  used  in  narrations,  are  literally 
translated  in  French. 


EXAMPLES. 

je  meurs  innocent,  a  dit  Louis  I  die  innocent,  said  Louis  XVl. 
XVI. 

je  le  veux  bien,  dit-il, 


I  am  vei  y  willing  said  he. 
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The  subject  of  impersonal  verbs  is  placed  after  the  verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

il  est  arrive  de  grandf?  malheurs,  great  misfortums  have  happemd. 
il  vint  a  ma  voix  un  bon  vieillard,  at  my  coll,  there  came  an  old 

333.  When  the  adverb  and  adjective  ainsi,  iel,  begin 
the  sentence,  the  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

tel  etait  I’achamement  du  soldat,  such  was  the  fury  of  the  soldier 

que,  etc.  that,  etc. 

ainsi  finit  cette  sanglante  trage-  thus  ended  that  bloody  tragedy. 

die, 

EXERCISE. 

1.  True  glory,  said  he  ia  founded  on  humanity;  whoever  prefers 
his  own  glory  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  is  a  monster  of  pride,  and 
not  a  man. 

2.  There  have  happened,  for  these  *  ten  years,  so  many  events  ex¬ 
ceeding  all  probability,  that  posterity  will  tind  it  very  difficult  to  credit 
them. 

3.  Such  loas  that  incorruptible  Phocion,  who  answered  the  deputies 
of  Alexander,  who  were  telling  him  that  this  powerful  monarch  loved 
him  as  the  only  honest  man ;  well,  then  2,  let  him  allow  me  1  to  be 
and  to  appear  so. 

4.  Thus  ended,  by  the  humiliation  of  Athens,  ihcd  dreadful  war  of 
twenty-seven  years,  to  *  which  ambition  gave  rise,  which  hatred  made 
atrocious,  and  which  was  as  fatal  to  the  Greeks,  as  their  ancient  con¬ 
federation  had  proved  advantageous  to  them. 

(1.)  Is  founded,  ne  se  trouver  pas  hors  dej  feelings,  sentiment, 

(2.)  There  have  happened  for,  il  se  passer  dep^iis ;  exceeding,  hors 
de ;  probability,  vraiscmblance ;  will  find  very  difficult,  avoir  hien  de  la 
peine ;  to  credit,  ajouler  foi  d. 

(3.)  Loved,  cAenV ;  honest  man,  hommedebien;  well  hoi  to  be  so, 
d'etre  tel;  appear  so,  Icpuraxtre. 

(4.)  Tended,  se  termmer gave  rise,  faire  naitre',  made,  had 

proved,  etre. 

After  auss^i,  peut-etre,  aussi  bie7i,  the  verb  assumes  the 
interrogative  form.  11  est  riche,  aussi  est-il  recherche,  he 
is  rich,  and  therefore  sought  after. 

334*.  The  noun  or  pronoun  subject  comes  also  after  the 
imperative  o? pouvoir,  devoir,  and  faire, 

EXAMPLES. 

puissent  tous  les  peuples  se  con-  may  all  natioxis  be  convinced  of  thi^ 

valncre  de  cette  verite,  truth. 

dusse-je  y  perir,  j’irai,  though  1  perish  there,  I  will  go, 

fasse  le  ciel  que  ....  kmven  grant  that 
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Tliere  are  some  other  cases  in  which  the  subject  may  be 
placed  after  the  verb,  but  only  as  a  matter  of  taste  and 
elegance.  Such  transpositions  must  be  left  to  the  experien¬ 
ced  writer. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  The  gods  grant  that  you  may  never  experience  such  misfortunes  ! 

2.  INIay,  you,  oh  wise  old  man,  eiijoy  the  happiness  you  deserve. 

3.  Though  1  were  to  perish  in  this  enterprise,  I  will  not  give  it  U[». 

(1.)  Grant, /aw’g;  experience,  eprouver  de. 

(2.)  To  enjoy,  dc ;  happiness,  le  bonhcur  qiie. 

(3.)  ‘J’ogive  up,  'mioPoer  d. 

335.  The  distinction  between  the  active,  passive,  and 
neuter  verbs  has  already  been  explained,  No.  94,  95,  the 
regimen  direct  and  indirect  have  also  been  explained.  No. 
170. 

The  noun,  which  is  the  object  or  accusative  case  of  a 
verb  active,  as  also  the  indirect  cases,  are  all  placed  after  the 
verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

une  mere  cherit  scs  enfants,  a  mother  cherishes  her  children. 

un  pere  donne  tous  ses  soins  a  a  father  gives  all  his  aUention  to 
sa  famille,  his  family. 

je  re^ois  une  lettre  dc  mon  frere  I  receive  a  letter  froin  my  hr  oilier. 

N.B.  The  place  of  personal  pronouns  has  also  been  fully 
explained,  No.  223  and  following. 

EXERCISE. 

He  has  discovered  to  all  ether  nations  his  ambitious 

'niantrer  art.  *  peuple  nj.  pi.  =  2 

design  of  enslaving  them,  and  has  left 

dessein  m.  I  nietlre  dans  Vesclavage  inf-1  ne  laisser 

us  no  means  of  defending  our  liberty,  but  by  endeavouring 
a'lLcnoi  moyen  inf-1  que  en  lacker  inf-3 

to  overturn  his  new  kingdom.  Homer  represents  Nestor  as 
de  renverser  royaume  m. 

the  man  who  restrained  the  ungovernable  wrath  of  Achilles, 

celui  vioderer  ind-2  bonillani  courrmix  m. 

the  pride  of  Agemeranon,  the  haughtiness  of  Ajax,  and  the 

ficrie  f. 

impetuous  courage  of  Diomend.  He  dared  not  lift  up 
=  — m.  1  Diomede  oser  ind-2  lever 

his  eyes,  lest  they  should  meet  those  of  his 

*  art.  de  peur  de  *  *  rencontre/  inC- 1 

c  a  2 
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friend,  whose  very  silence  condemned  hioi.  Ho  caresses 
art.  meme  2  m.  I  ind-2 

them,  because  he  loves  thear. 

336.  When  an  interrogative  sentence  begins  with  gud^ 
de  guel,  the  object  comes  before  the  verb* 

EXAMPLES. 

quel  objet  voyez-vous  7  rohat  object  do  yoxi  see  7 

a  quelle  science  vous  appliquez-  to  what  science  do  you,  apply  vcnxr- 
vous  7  self, 

de  quelle  affaire  s’oecupe  votre  what  is  brother  about  7 
frere  7 

337.  Though  the  riatural  order  of  the  ideas  seems  to  re¬ 
quire  that  the  regimen  direct  be  placed  before  the  indirect, 
the  perspicuity  of  the  sentence  does  not  allow  it  in  all 
cases. 

When  a  verb  has  two  regimens,  the  shorter  is  generally 
placed  first ;  but  if  they  be  of  equal  length,  the  regimen 
direct  will  precede  the  indirect. 


EXAMPLES. 


Ics  hypocrites  s’etudient — aparer 
le  vice — des  dehors  de  la 
vertu, 

les  hypocrites  s’etudient  a  pa- 
rer — des  dehors  de  la  vertu — 
les  vices  les  plus  honteux  ct 
les  plus  decries, 

I’arabition  sacrifie — le  present— 
a  I’avenir,  mais  la  volupte  sa¬ 
crifie — Vavenir — au  present, 


hypocrites  make  it  their  study  to 
deck  vice  with  the  appearance  of 
virtue. 

hypocrites  make  it  their  study  to 
dvck  with  the  appearance  of  virtue 
the  most  shameful  and  most  odi¬ 
ous  vices. 

ambition  sacHfees  the  present  to 
the  fdure^  but  pleasure  sacri¬ 
fices  the  future  to  the  present. 


1.  Illustrious  examples  teach  us,  that  God  has  hurled  from  their  throne 
princes  who  condemned  his  laws:  he  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  bca^t 
the  haughty  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  wantvd  to  usurp  divine  honours. 

2.  Wretched  is  *  the  man  who  feeds  his  minds  with  chimeras. 

3.  Our  interest  should  prompt  us  to  prefer  virtm  to  vice,  ivisdovi  to 
pleasure,  and  vwd.esly  to  vanity. 

( 1 . )  Illustrious,  fameux ;  tefich,  a  ppr  end  re ;  hurled,  renverser ;  haugh¬ 
ty,  superbe  ;  Nabuchodonosor ;  w^anted,  voiiloir. 

(2.)  Feeds,  repallre. 

(3.)  Should,  devoir,  ind-1  ;  prompt,  pleasure,  volupte- 

338.  A  noun  maybe  governed  at  the  same  time  by  two 
verbs,  provided  those  verbs  do  not  require  difterent  regimens. 


EXAMPLES. 

on  doit  aimer  et  respecter  les  wc  ought  to  love  and  respect  kings, 
rod, 


dl^  tiiE 


cc  general  attaqua  et  prit vUlc^  -  that  gene)  aL  aUacked  and  took  the 

city. 

But  we  must  not  say  ; 

feet  olficier  attaqua  et  se  rendit  that  officer  attacked  and  made 
maitre  de  ia  ville,  himself  master  of  the  city. 

But  turn  the  sentence  thus  : 

cet  officier  attaqua  la  ville  et  Umt  officer  aUacked  the  city  and 
s’en  rendit  maitre,  made  himself  'master  oj  it. 

because  attaguer  is  active,  and  se  rendre  requires  de» 

EXERCISE. 

1.  Luxury  is  like  a  torrent,  which  carries  aurip,  and  overthrou'S 
every  thing  it  meets. 

2.  Nothing  can  *  resist  the  operation  of  time  ;  it,  at  length,  under¬ 
mines,  alters  or  d£stroys  every  thing. 

3.  Among  the  Spartans,  public  education  had  two  objects  :  the 
lirst,  to  harden  their  bodies  by  fatigue ;  the  second,  to  excite  and 
noiirish,  in  their  minds,  the  love  of  their  country,  and  an  enthusiasm 
for  what  is  great. 

(1.)  Carries  away,  entiainer ;  overthrows,  fe/ii/'mcr  ;  every  thing, 
tout  ce  que. 

(2.)  Operation,  action  ;  at  lenth,  d  la  longue ;  undermine,  miner. 

(3.)  Among  the  Spartans,  d  Sjiartc ;  to,  de ;  harden,  endurcir  ;  by  d  ; 
their  must  be  rendered  by  the  article  ;  for  what  is  great,  des  grandes 
chases. 

339.  PASSIVE  VERBS. 

Passive  verbs  require  the  prepositions  de  or  fa?',  generally 
de  with  those  verbs  which  express  a  moral  action,  and  par 
with  those  which  express  a  physical  one. 

EXAMPLES. 

un  jeune  homme  vertueux  est  a  virtuous  young  man  is  esteemed 
estiine  de  tout  le  monde,  of  all. 

la  poudre  a  canon  fut  inventee  gun  po?eder  was  invented  by  B. 
par  Berthold  Schwartz,  Schioartz. 

in  this  sentence  votre  ouvrage  a  ete  hue  d'^une  maniere 
fort  delicate  par  un  grand  accademicien,  par  is  used  to  avoid 
the  repetition  of  de. 

Puristes  pretend  we  ought  not  to  say  le  monde  d  ete  cree 
par  Dieu,  but  de  Dieu.  This  opinion  has  for  its  object  to 
avoid  an  equivocation,  with  the  oath  or,  rather,  interjection, 
pa?'dieu  !  this  is  being  over  nice,  as  the  words  par  Dieu, 
in  the  above  sentence,  convey  no  idea  of  irreverence,  but  on 
tlie  contrary  of  admiration  to  God. 
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EXERCISE. 


The  city  of  Troy  was  taken,  plundered,  and  destroyed  by  the 
'^Troie  pris  f.  saccager  detruit 

confederate  Greeks,  1184  years  before  the  Christian  sera:  this 
confrere  2  1  ans  avant  2  ere  f,  I 

event  has  been  celebrated  by  the  two  great  poets  of  Greece 

art. 


and  Italy.  You  will  only  be  beloved,  esteemed, 

pr.  art.  7ie 

courted'  by  men,  (in  proportion  as)  you  join 
rechercher  de  que  antant  que  pindre  ind-1 

qualities  of  the  heart  to  those  of  the  mind.  God 

=  f,  pi.  pr.  3 


nished 

nir  (^passive  voice  ind-3  2) 

fieaf  to  the  voice  of  tlic 
soiord 


the  Jews  every  time 

qieuple  Juif  1  toutes  lesfois 

prophets,  they  fell 
propheie  sing,  iomber  ind-3 


and 

the 

pu- 

jm- 

that, 

into 

da-ns 


idolatry  and  impiety, 
art.  =  art.  = 


340.  NEUTER  VERBS. 

The  nature  of  these  verbs  has  been  explained  at  full 
length,  No.  96,  126.  Their  chief  difficulty  consists  in  the 
preposition  which  they  require  before  the  noun  coming  after 
them  ;  pains  minst  be  taken  to  ascertain  it,  especially  as  it 
almost  always  differs  from  that  which  is  used  in  English. 

341.  Some  neuter  verbs  are  useil  absolutely,  asije  dors, 
I  sleep  ',je  mar  die,  I  walk. 

EXAMPLES. 

vous  plaisez  a  cettc  damo,  ‘peu  please  that  lady. 

avez-vous  pense  a  mon  affaire  1  iiave  you  ihoughi  of  my  affair  7 

342.  Some  govern  the  proposition,  a,  such  as :  plaire, 
obcir,  resister,  apjilaudir,  creire,  penser,,  etc.  etc.* 

343.  Others  govern  the  proposition,  oife,  such  as  :  jouir, 
se  moguer,  se  servir,  se  tromper,  se  repentir,  mourir,  deg)endre, 
avoir  besoin,  etc.,  etc.* 


*  The  government  of  verbs  is  the  greatest  difficulty  the  English 
learner  has  to  encounter  in  his  study  of  the  French  language,  as  the 
correct  construction  of  the  whole  sentence  depends  upon  it.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  you  had  to  translate,  7j(ni  have  res-isted  orders  o7i  the  execution 
of  which  our  success  depended.  If  you  have  previously  ascertained  that 
resister  governs  the  dative  and  dependre  Xhe  genitive,  then  you  will  say 
correclly,  vous  avez  rcsisie  a  des  ordres  de  Vexecution  dcsquels  noire sucees 
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il  jouit  d’une  bonne  sante 
la  fortune  dont  il  jouit. 


he  enjoys  good  health, 
the  forium  lohichhe  enjoys. 


Observe.  That  many  neuter  verbs  have  the  reflected 
form,  thus  :  s^arreter,  to  stop  ;  se  a,  to  take  pleasure 

in. 


EXERCISE, 

This  sentiment  has  pleased  the  king  and  all  the  nation. 

d  d 

In  his  retirement  he  enjoys  the  faculties  of  his 

da/ns  reiraite  f.  joitir  dc  tout  =  f.  pi. 

soul.  To  slander  (any  one)  is  to  assasinate  him  in  cold  blood. 
*  medire  de  quelqtdun  e'est  *  de  2  sang  1 

’  The  honest  man  seldom  (permits  himself)  fo  jest 

rarevient  2  se  permeltre  I  de  *  art.  plaisavterie 

because  he  knows  the  most  innocent  jests  may 
f.  pi.  farce  que  savoir  que  f  pt.  *  pouvoir 

sometimes  hurt  the  reputation.  It  is  only  in  retirement 

quclqnefois  miire  d  f.  ce  Tie  que  art. 

that  one  truly  enjoys  one’s  self.  His  work  has 

on  vdritablement  2  jouir  1  de  soi  ouvrage  m. 

pleased  every  one,  because  it  unites  to  real  utility 

d  art.  TTionde  joindre  un  2  =  f.  1 

the  charms  of  style,  and  the  beauties  of  .senti- 

agrement  m.  pi.  art,  m  sing.  art.  pi. 

ment.  ' 

344.  J^euter  verbs^  do  not  all  lake  the  f?ame  auxiliary  j 
i  some  have  avoir ^  others  have  etre* 

i 

I  EXAMPLES. 

;  ils  sont  partis,  They  have  gone 

les  soldats  ont  couru,  the  soldiers  have  ran. 

Some  in  one  sense,  take  the  auxiliary,  eit'c,  and  in  an¬ 
ther,  avoir, 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  ils  out  echappe.  2.  ils  sont  echappes. 


dtpendait.  Neglect  to  ascertain  this  point,  and  you  will  translate 
literally  thus  ;  vous  avez  resiste  les  ordres  sur  dexcculion  desquels  depen- 
dait  noire  succes. 

The  Dictionnaire  dcs  Verbes  or  Dictionary  of  French  Verbs,  show¬ 
ing  their  regimen,  1  vol.  l2rao.  will  it.  is  hoped,  be  found  a  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  those  who  wish  to  write  correctly. 

The  Familiar  and  Conversational  exercises,  containing  a  selection 
of  about  150  pages  of  English  sentences,  chosen  on  account  of  their 
peculiarity  of  construction  and  frequent  recurrence  in  every  day’s  con¬ 
versation,  will  also  afford  good  ami  useful  practice  on  this  subject. 
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The  first  implies  the  actual  fact  of  some  people  having 
escaped,  the  second  implies  the  state  or  position  of  people 
having  escaped. 

These  are  points  which  require  much  attention,  and  we 
subjoin  three  lists  of  examples  which  the  learner  will  do 
well  to  consult.* 

345.  The  neuter  verbs  which  take  the  verb  etre  are  aller, 
ai'viver,  choir ^  convenir,  dehor der^  (to  overflow)  decoder^  de- 
vcnir^  tchoir^  eclore^intervenir^  mourir,  naitre,  partir,par- 
venir,  provenir^  repartir^  (to  set  off  again),  resulter,  re- 
tburner,  revenir,  survenir^  tomher  and  venir. 


EXAMPLES. 


les  enfants  !.ont  alles  au  jardin, 
ellc  Uait  arrivee  avant  moi, 
nous  somnics  coavenus  dc  nos 
torts, 

la  riviere  cst  debordee, 
ces  grands  homines  soni  tous  de¬ 
cades, 

les  vrais  litterateurs  sont  devenus 
rares, 

votre  billet  sera  echu  avant  votre 
rctour, 

ces  oeufs  sont  eclos, 
il  cst  intervenu  dans  cette  affaire, 
on  dit  que  son  pare  ct  sa  mere 
sont  morts, 

nos  malheurs  sont  nes  de  nos  dis- 
sentions, 

ma  sosur  ctait  partio  avant  lui, 
elle  est  enfin  parvenue  a  son  but, 
les  enfants  qui  sont  provenus  de 
ce  mariage, 

ils  sont  repartis  pour  la  cam- 
pagne, 

il  en  est  resulte  un  grand  incon 
venient. 

nous  etions  retournes  au  chateau, 
elles  seraient  revenues  avee  nous, 
cette  agreablo  nouvelle  cst  sur- 
venuc  ce  matin, 
il  a  voulu  courir  et  il  est  tombe, 
pourquoi  soiii  ils  venus  ici  1 

346.  Neuter  verbs,  which 
jiaraitre,  cantrevenir,  conve'i 
subvenir. 


the  children  are  gone  to  the  garden^ 
she  had  arrived  before  me. 
we  have  confessed  onr  wrongs. 

the  river  has  overftovm^ 
those  s:reat  men  are  all  dead. 

O 

true  learned  men  have  become  scarce. 

ijowr  bill  will  fall  due  before  you 
return. 

those  eggs  are  hatched, 
he  has  interfered  in  that- affair, 
they  say  that  his  mother  and  father 
are  dead. 

our  misfortunes  home  sprung  from 
our  dissentions. 

my  sister  had  set  off  beferre  him. 
she  has  at  last  obtained  her  end. 
the  children  that  are  issued  f  ram  that 
marriage, 

they  are  gone  into  the  country  again. 

a  great  inconvenience  has  been  the 
result  of  it. 

we  had  all  gone  bade  to  the  castle, 
they  would  have  come  back  unth  us. 
this  agreeable  news  came  this  morn- 
ing 

he  would  run,  and  he  fell 
why  did  they  come  hither  7 

take  the  verb  avoii\  are  com- 
'uir.f  CGurir,  echouer^  paraiire, 


*  These  lists  arc  taken  from  Mr.  Sicvrac’s  edition. 
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EXAMPLES. 


les  teinoins  ont  comparu  ce  matin 

ils  ont  contrevenu  au  principaux 
articles  du  traite, 
cette  maison  et  cct  ameublenient 
m'auraient  bien  convenu, 
les  soldats  ont  couru  vers  leur 
general, 

un  vaisseau  american  a  echoue 
devant  le  port, 

nous  avons  paru  quand  on  nous 
a  appeles, 

mon  bon  pere  a  subvenu  a  tons 
mes  besoins, 


the  witnesses  have  appeared  this 
morning. 

they  have  infringed  the  chief  articles 
of  the  treaty. 

that  house  and  furniture  would 
have  suited  me  much. 

the  soldiers  have  run  iovmrds  their 
general. 

an  American  vessel  has  run  aground 
'near  the  port. 

we  appeared^  lohen  we  were  called 
for. 

my  good  father  has  provided  for  all 
'ray  exigencies. 


S47.  Neuter  verbs  which  take  either  of  the  auxiliaries  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  idea  expressed,  accouchcr^  accow'ir,  accroi- 
tre,  ayjparatire.)  cesser,  changer,  commence?',  croitre,  dcchoir, 
demeurer,  descendre,  diminuer,  disparaitre,  echapper,  em- 
bellir,  enirer,  expirer,  grandir,  rajeunir,  monter,  passer, 
pei'ir,  rester,  sonner,  and  vieillir. 


EXAMPLES. 


Vvith  AVOIR  {fact). 

fai  accouru  sur-le-champ  a  son 
secours, 

I  immediately  ran  to  his  assis¬ 
tance. 

il  a  accru  sa  fortune  en  bien  peu- 
de  temps, 

'  he  has  increased  his  fortune  in  a 
short  time. 

il  dit  qu’un  spectre  lui  a  apparu 
(  pendant  la  nuit, 

1  he  says  that  a  ghost  has  appeared 
to  him  during  the  night. 

.  la  fievre  a  cesse  pendant  une 
I  heure, 

^  the  fever  has  ceased  for  an  hour. 
les  circonstances  ont  change  la 
face  des  aflaires, 

circumstances  have  altered  the  face 
of  affairs. 

le  bal  a  commence  vers  minuit, 
the  ball  began  towards  midnight. 

oet  enfant  a  cru  pendant  sa  ma- 
ladie, 

that  child  has  grown  during  his 
illness. 


With  firuE  (state). 

la  garde  est  accourue  sur-le-champ, 

the  guard  ran  up  in  all  haste. 

son  orgueil  est  accru  avecr  ses 
richesses, 

his  p?ide  has  increased  with  his 
lichcs. 

Dieu  est  apparu  a  Morse, 

God  has  appeared  to  Moses. 

la  fievre  est  cesse  depuis  uno 
heure, 

the  fever  has  ceased  an  hour  ago. 

cette  femme  est  changec  a  faire 
peur, 

that  VyO?nan  is  so  altered  as  to 
frighten  ove. 

le  bal  elait  commence  lorsque 
nous  entrames, 

the  ball  had  begun  when  we  came  in. 

cette  plante  est  erhe  prodigieuse- 
ment, 

that  plant  is  prodigio?isly  g'ronm. 
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depuis  ce  moment  il  a  decliu  de 
jour  en  jour, 

he  has  been  on  the  decay  ever  since, 
yai  demeure  vingt  ans  a  Paris, 

I  have  lived  tweri  ty  years  in  Piris. 


ils  ont  descendu  la  montagne 
beaucoup  plus  vite  qu’ils  ne 
Vavaient  montec, 
the.y  have  descended,  the  hill  much 
quicker  than  they  had  ascended 
it. 

le  prix  du  ble  n’a  pas  diminue 
depuis  six  mois, 

the  'price  of  wheat  has  not  fallen 
for  these  six  months. 
elle  CL  disparu  subitement, 
she  has  disappeared  all  on  a  sud¬ 
den. 

ils  ont  echappe  au  danger, 
they  have  escarped  danger. 

elle  a  tort  embelli  pendant  son 
voyage, 

she  is  grown  handsome  on  her 
journey. 

j’fii  cntrfe  en  ce  lieu, 

/  have  entered,  that  place. 
Jesus-Christ  a  expire  sur  la 
croix, 

Jesus-Christ  expired  on  the  cross. 
ce  jeune  hoinme  a  grand!  depuis 
peu  de  temps, 

that  young  man  has  grown  very 
lately, 

vous  avez  rajeuni  dans  votre 
voyage, 

you  are  grown  younger  in  your 
journey. 

il  CL  monte  quatre  fois  a  sa  cham- 
bre  pendant  la  journee, 
he  went  up  into  his  room  four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
la  procession  a  passe  sous  mes 
fenetres, 

the  procession  has  passed  under 
my  window. 

ces  malheureux  out  tous  peri 
dans  le  combat, 

those  unfortuncLtc  men  have  all 
perished  in  the  battle. 


il  est  bicn  dechu  de  son  credit, 
he  has  lost  much  of  his  credit. 

il  e^t  demeure  a  Paris  pour  a  etu- 
dicr  la  medecine, 

he  has  remained  in  Paris  to  study 
physic. 

ils  sont  descendus, 
they  have  come  down. 


il  esi  enlin  diminud  de  moitie, 
it  has  at  last  fallen  by  half, 

elle  est  disparue  depuis  quinze 
jours, 

it  is  now  a  fortnight  since  she  has 
disappcafed. 

ils  sont  echappes  depuis  bier, 
the  have  'made  their  escape  since 
yesterday. 

on  croirait  qu’elle  est  embellie, 
one  would  think  that  she  is  grown 
handsomer. 

vous  Ucs  entre,  restez-y, 
you  are  in,  stay. 
la  treve  est  expiree, 
the  truce  has  expired. 

assurement  vous  etes  bien  grandi, 
indeed  you  are  much  grown. 

vous  Hes  rejeuni  a  mes  yeux  de 
dix  ans, 

you  are  gro  wn  younger  in  my  eyes 
by  ten  years. 

il  est  monte  dans  sa  charabre  ct  il 
y  est  reste, 

he  is  gone  up  into  his  room  and  has 
remained  there. 
la  procession  est  passee, 
the  procession  has  gone  by. 

que  sont  devenus  ces  malheureux 
qu’on  avail  entasses  dans  vos 
prisons  %  ils  sont  peris. 
v^hat  has  become  of  those  unfortunate 
men  who  had  been  heaped  in  umir 
dungeons  '!  they  are  dead . 
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coinVien  de  temps  avez-voua  cent  combattants  so7it  restes  sur 
reste  en  Angleterre  1  la  place, 

what  stay  did  you  make  in  Eng-  one  hundred  combatants  have  re¬ 
land  ?  s  mained  on  the  field  of  battle, 

la  pendule  a  sonne  cinq  heures,  trois  heures  etaient  sonnees,  lors- 
the  clock  has  struck  five.  qu’on  s’est  mis  a  table, 

it  had  struck  three,  when  we  sat 
down  at  meat. 

)'ai  bieii  vieilli  depuis  deux  ans,  avouez  que  nous  sommes  bien 
/  aju  grown  much  older  within,  vicillis, 
these  two  years.  confess  that  we  are  grown  very  old. 

OF  THE  VERB  BEING  REGIMEN. 

348.  When  two  verbs  come  together  the  second  may¬ 
be.  1st,  in  the  infinitive  ;  2dly,  in  the  indicative  mood  ; 
3dly,  in  the  subjunctive. 

OF  THE  VERB  IN  THE  INFiNITIVe  AFTER  ANOTHER, 

349.  The  second  verb  is  in  the  infinitive,  when  we 
speak  of  one  person  only,  i,  e.  when  the  subject  of  both 
verbs  is  the  same. 


EXAMPLES, 

je  veux  sortir,  I  wish  to  go  out. 

nous  esperons  voir  le  roi,  roe  hope  to  see  the  king. 

The  subject  of  vouloir  and  sortir  is  the  same  ;  I  wish  I 
may  go  out  ;  so  of  esperer,  we  hope  we  shall  see  the  king. 

350.  But  here  again  is  a  difficulty  for  the  learner  ;  the 
infinitive  following  is  sometimes  governed  by  the  preposition 
«,  sometimes  by  de,  sometimes  by  pour,  and  sometimes 
there  is  no  preposition  at  all. 

EXAMPLES. 


j’aime  d  lire, 
je  Crains  de  tomber, 
je  travaille  pour  vivre, 
je  dois  partir,  • 


I  like  to  read. 

I  fear  to  fall. 

I  work  to  get  my  living. 
I  am  to  go. 


This  difference  depends  on  the  preceding  verb  of  which 
the  government  must  be  ascertained. 

351.  Aimer  mieux,  valoir  mieux,  alter,  esperer,  falloir, 
devoir,  pouvoir,  savoir,  vouloir,  etc.,  require  no  preposition 
before  the  following  infinitive. 

EXAMPLES. 


j’aimerais  mieux  mourir, 
vous  devriez  sortir, 


I  had  rather  die. 
you  ought  to  go  out, 
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352.  Achever,  jinir,  affecte)\  se  depecher.  se  hater, 
craindre,  apprehender,  desirer,  etc.,  require  the  preposition 
de, 

EXAMPLES. 

il  aflfecte  de  I’aimer,  he  ajfects  to  like  it. 

die  craignait  de  tomber,  she  feared  to  fall. 

353.  Aimer,  apprendre,  conseniir,  se  plaire,  s'^apprhier, 
etc.  require  d. 

EXAMPLES. 

j’aimc  a  danser,  I  like  dancing. 

consentez-vous  a  I’epouser  ?  do  you  consent  to  marry  her  7 

Tiie  preposition  is  used  when  in  order  to,  is  either 
expressed  or  understood  in  English. 

EXAMPLE. 

il  va  a  la  cainpagne  pour  chasscr,  he  is  going  in  the  country  to  shoot. 

354^.  Verbs  generally  require,  before  the  infinitive,  the 
same  preposition  which  thej^  require  befoi’e  the  noun. 

EXAMPLES. 

je  vous  blame  de  votre  refus,  I  blame  you  for  your  refusal. 

je  vous  blame  de  refuser.  I  hlonne  you  for  refusing. 

355.  Sometimes  a  verb  governs  two  different  prepositions, 
because  it  has  two  different  acceptations. 

S^efforcer  de,  to  endeavour,  is  taken  in  the  moral  sense  ; 
s'^efforcer  d,  in  the  physical. 

EXAMPLES. 

il  s'efTorcc  de  plaire,  he  tries  to  please. 

il  s’efForce  a  parler,  he  exerts  himself  to  speak. 

These  peculiarities  of  the  language  cannot  be  taught  by 
rule  ;  they  belong  to  individual  words  which  must  be  con¬ 
sulted.  See  Dictionnaire  des  verbes. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  Do  you  prefer  living*  in  the  country  ? 

2.  Come,  when  you  have  done  writing. 

3.  Are  you  afraid  of  falling  % 

4.  He  cannot  walk. 

5.  Does  he  not  like  travelling  1 
C).  She  takes  delight  in  teasing. 

7.  -Has  he  not  consented  to  pay  you  1 

8.  They  are  gone  to  London  to  see  if  they  can  find  a  house  for  Ui© 
season. 

9.  My  sisters  learn  drawing. 
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10.  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  out  when  he  came. 
1 J .  They  hope  to  arrive  in  time. 

1*2.  Make  haste  to  get  u[)  and  to  dress. 


(i.)  Preferer,  vivre  ;  a. 

(3.)  Craindre. 

(5.)  Aimer  voyager. 

(7.)  Consentir. 

(9.)  Apprendrc,  dessiner. 

(ii.)  Esperer  ;  Mt  tinie^  a  temps. 


(2.)  Finir,  ind-Q. 

(4.)  Fouvoir. 

{6. )  Se  plairo,  tourmenter. 

(8.)  Alier,  voir,  pouvoir. 

(10.)  S’appreter,  sortir,  vcnir, 
bid  A. 

(12.)  Se  depecher,  se  lever, 
s’habiiler. 


OF  THE  VERB  IN  THE  INDICATIVE  AND  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE 

MOOD. 


356.  When  the  subjects  of  the  two  verbs  are  different, 
the  second  verb  must  be  in  the  indicative  mood  or  in  the 
subjunctive. 


EXAMPLES. 

je  crois  que  vous  avez  raison,  I  think  you  arc  right. 
je  doute  que  vous  ayez  raison,  I  doubt  your  being  right. 

Here  are  two  persons  or  subjects  ;  the  one  thinking  and 
the  other  not  beino'  risht, 

357.  The  indicative  mood  is  used  after  all  verbs  expres¬ 
sing  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  when  speaking  in  an  affirmative 
and  positive  manner  ;  among  such  may  be  enumerated 
croire,  imaginer,  concevoir,  refiechir,  considcrer,  observer, 
remarquer,  compter,  esperer,  demontrer,  etc.,  etc. 

EXAMPLES. 

je  crois  qu'i\  est  venu,  I  believe  he  has  arrived. 

esperons  que  la  chose  ira  bien,  let  us  hope  the  thing  unll  succeed. 

Observe.  That  the  conjunction  que  is  never  omitted 
in  French. 

358.  If  the  same  verbs  are  used  interrogatively  or  nega- 
tiv'ely,  they  require  the  subjunctive  mood  after  them. 

EXAMPLES. 

jc  ne  crois  pas  qu’ii  soit  venu  I  do  not  think  he  is  come 
esperez-vous  que  la  chose  aille  do  you  expect  the  thing  U'ill  go  on 
bien  1  well  7 

359.  There  are  some  verbs  expressive  oifear,  doubt,  ap¬ 
prehension,  desire,  which  always  have  the  subjunctive  mood 
after  them,  whether  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative  form.* 


*  This  is  more  fully  expialued  at  the  article,  subj.  mood,  No,  381, 
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EXAMPLES. 

jc  doute  Qu’il  vienn©  I  dmiit  his  coining 

je  Crains  que  cela  ne  soit  I  fear  its  being  so 


EXERCISE. 

1.  She  thinks  you  have  not  sufficiently  attended  to  her  interest  i 

2.  Do  you  imagine  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  convince  him  1 

3.  They  say  he  is  going  abroad. 

4.  Do  you  imagine  I  have  done  it  on  purpose  t 
4.  I  wish  you  may  succeed,  but  I  doubt  it. 

6,  We  fear  he  will  come  in  our  absence,  and  he  will  be  vexed  nof 
to  find  us  at  home. 

(1.)  Croire  j  to  ham  attended ^  s^etre  occupe  de  }  interest ^  interets. 
f2.)  S’imaginer,  chose  facile,  convaincre. 

(3.)  Abroad^  a  Tetranger. 

(4.)  To  do  on  purpose,  fair©  expres. 

(5.)  Desirer,  reussir,  douter  de. 

(6.)  Craindre,  venir  ;  vexed,  contrarie  de. 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  USE  OF  MOODS  AND 

TENSES. 


OF  THE  INDICATIVE. 

360.  The  indicative  is  the  mood  which  declares  affirma^ 
lively  or  negatively.  It  has  eight  tenses  which  are  : 


the  present 
the  imperfect 
the  pretei'it  definite 
the  preterit  indefinite 
the  pi'eteHt  anterior 
the  pluperfect 
the  future  simple 
the  future  anterior 


je  parte 
je  parlais 
jc  parlai 
j’ai  parle 
j’eus  parte 
j^avais  parle 
je  parlerai 
j’aurai  parle 


361.  The  present  marks  that  a  thing  is  now  passing,  that 
is,  either  existing  or  doing. 

EXAMPLES. 

j’aime,  I  love,  do  love,  am  loved. 

ils  jouent,  they  play,  do  play,  are  playing. 

361 .  The  present  may  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  thing  that 
is  going  to  be  done,  or  take  place,  as  being  more  expressive, 
than  the  future. 

EXAMPLE, 

je  suis  de  retour  dans  un  moment,  J  shall  be  back  in  an  instant: 
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it  is  also  used,  in  a  narrative,  instead  of  tiie  preterit,  in 
order  to  give  more  force  and  vivacit}’"  to  the  description,  and 
to  make  the  thing,  as  it  were,  present. 

EXAMPLE. 

le  clieval  blesse  se  demeae  ct  the  horse  being  wounded,  struggled, 
S8C0U8  son  maitre  ;  Gyrus  shook  off  his  rider  ;  Cyrus  fell. 
tombe 

EXERCISE. 

1.  He  is  in  his  cliainber,  where  he  is  relaxing  his  mind  from  tiic 
fatigue  of  business,  by  some  instructive  and  agreeable  reading. 

Truth,  eternal  by  its  nature,  is  immutable  as  God  himself. 

3.  I  never  let  a  day  pass  without  devoting  an  hour  or  two  to  reading 
the  ancients. 

4.  It  is  this  week  that  the  new  piece  conics  out, 

5.  The  armies  were  in  sight ;  nothing  Avas  heard  on  all  sides  but 
<lreadful  cries  :  the  engagement  began.  Immediately  a  cloud  of 
arrows  darkens  the  air  and  covers  the  combatants  :  nothing  is  heard 
but  doleful  cries  of  the  dying,  or  the  clattering  of  the  arms  of  those 
Avho  fall  in  the  conflict ;  the  earth  groans  beneath  a  heap  of  dead 
bodies,  and  rivers  of  blood  stream  every  where  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
this  confused  mass  of  men  enraged  against  one  another  but  slaughter, 
despair,  revenge,  and  brutal  fury. 

( i ,)  Is  unbending,  dMasser ;  reading,  lecture. 

{ ’2.)  By,  de  ;  immutable,  imm'uable. 

(.3.3  Let  devoting,  consacrer  ;  reading,  la  lecture  dv, 

(4.)  Come  out,  on  donner, 

(5.)  Sight,  presence ;  nothing  was,  etc.,  na  ne  que,  ind*2  ;  engage¬ 
ment  began,  on  en  venir  aux  mains,  ind-3  ;  cloud,  niuee  ;  arrows,  trait; 
darkens,  obscurcir  ;  nothing  is  vkfi.,<)n  nc  pins  que  ;  dioleinX,  plaintif ; 
clattering,  bruit ;  conflict,  rnctic ;  groans,  gernir ;  beneath,  sous ; 
heap,  monceau  ;  rivers,  ruissceiu  ;  stream,  coaler  ;  there  is  nothing  in, 
etc.  ce  nr.  ctre  dans ;  mass,  amas ;  enraged,  aeharnc  ;  but,  que  ; 
slaughter,  massacre. 

362.  The  imptrfecl  je  parlais,  I  was  speaking,  I  did 
speak,  I  used  to  speak,  I  spoke  ;  expresses  a  thing  being 
done  at  the  moment  anotiier  takes  place. 

EXAMPLE. 

j’entrais  au  moment  ou  vous  I  came  in  at  the  rnonmit  you  en- 
etes  entre,  tered. 

The  imperfect  expresses  also  repetition,  habit,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  things  habitual  and  stationary. 

EXAMPLES. 

je  recevais  de  ses  nouvelles  I  heard  from  kirn  every  week. 
toutes  les  semaines, 

quand  j’etais  a  Paris,  j’allais  v:heu  I  was  in  Paris  I  often  went 
souvont  aux  Champs  Elysees,  to  the  Champs  Elysccs. 
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voila  la  place  ou  elle  aimait  a  this  is  the  place  where  she  liked  to 
e’asseoir,  sit  down, 

Bon  pere  etait  fier,  his  father  was  very  proud. 

le  livre  etait  sur  la  table  ;  queb  the  book  ims  laying  upon  ike  taJble^ 
qu’un  I’aura  pris^  somebody  must  have  taken  it. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  When  I  was  at  Paris  I  went  every  morning  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
Champs  Ely  sees,  or  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  afterwards  I  came  home, 
where  I  employed  myself  till  dinner,  either  in  reading  or  writing  ; 
and,  in  the  evening,  I  generally  ivent  for  amusement  to  the  French 
Theatre  or  the  Opera. 

2.  When  I  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  like  the  light  butterfly,  I 
fluttered  from  object  to  object,  without  being  able  to  settle  to  any 
thing  :  eager  for  pleasure,  I  seized,  every  thing  that  had  its  appearance  ; 
alas  !  how  far  Vjas  I  then  from  foreseeing  that  I  should  deplore  with 
so  much  bitterness  the  loss  of  that  precious  time. 

3.  For  a  short  time  after  Abraham,  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  still  appeared  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  Melchisedec,  king  of 
Salem,  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  2  God  1.  Abimelech,  king 
of  Gerar,  and  his  successor  of  the  same  name,  feared,  God.  swore  by 
his  name,  and  reverenced  his  power.  But  in  Moses’  time,  the  nations 
adored  even  beasts  and  reptiles.  Every  thing  was  God  but  God 
himself. 

(1.)  Take  a  walk,  se  promener  ;  in  d  ;  came  home,  rentrer  chez  soi  ; 
was  busy,  s'occuper ;  reading,  {by  the  verb) ;  for  amusement,  me  delasser  ; 
French  Theatre,  Comedie  Frangaise. 

(2.)  Prime  of  life,  fleur  de  Vdge  ;  butterfly,  papillon  ;  fluttered, 
voter  ;  being  able,  pouvoir  ;  settle,  9?ie  fixer  ;  eager  for,  avide  de  ;  had 
its  appearance,  nden  presentait  Vimage  ;  how,  que ;  with  so  much 
bitterness,  {so  bitterly.) 

(3.)  Swore,  jurer  ;  reverenced,  admirer  ;  the  nations,  on  ;  even, 
jusqu’d ;  but,  ezceple. 

363.  The  preterit  definite,  je  parlai,  is  used  in  speaking 
of  things  done  during  a  period,  a  year,  a  month  or  a  week, 
entirely  elapsed,  and  when  the  precise  moment  is  specified 
or  understood  in  which  the  action  took  place. 

EXAMPLES. 

je  lui  ecrivis  a  mon  arrivee  a  I  wrote  to  him  on  wy  arrival  at 
Bath,  Bath. 

nous  nous  rencontrames  I’annee  we  met  last  year  at  a  watering 
derniere  aux  eaux,  place. 

This  preterit  has  been  called  the  historical  tense,  on 
account  of  its  serving  to  express  things  which  have  happen¬ 
ed  at  a  period  distant  from  the  present. 

EXERCISE. 

Amenophis  conceived  the  design  of  making  his  son  a  conqueror. 
He  set  about  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  that  is,  with  great 


ideas.  All  the  children  wlio  were  born  on  *  the  same  day  as  Sesostris, 
•were  brought  to  court  by  order  of  the  king  :  he  had  them  educated  as 
his  own  children,  and  with  the  same  care  as  Sesostris.  When  he 
was  grown  up,  he  made  him  serve  his  apprenticeship  in  a  war  against 
the  Arabs  ;  this  young  prince  learned  there  to  bear  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  subdued  that  nation,  till  then  invincible.  He  afterwards  attacked 
Lybia,  and  conquered  it.  After  these  successes,  he  formed  the  project 
of  subduing  the  whole  world.  In  consequence  of  this  *,  he  entered 
Ethyopia,  which  he  made  tributary.  He  contimied  his  victories  in 
Asia.  Jerusalem  was  the  first  to  feel  the  force  of  his  arms;  the  rash 
Rehoboam  could  not  resist  him,  and  Sesostris  carried  away  the  riches 
of  Solomon.  He  penetreded  into  the  Indies,  farther  than  Hercules  and 
Bacchus,  and  farther  than  Alexander  did  afterward.  The  Scythians 
obeyed  him  as  far  as  the  Tanais  ;  Armenia  and  Cappadocia  tcere  subject 
to  him.  In  a  word,  he  extended  h\s,  empire  from  the  Gange.H  to  the 
Danube. 

Making, /(zire  de;  set  about  it,  s’y  prendre;  after,  d  ;  ideas,  pensee  ; 
brought,  arnener  ;  had  educated,  _/hire  clever ;  grown  up,  grand ;  made 
serve,  Jit faire ;  apprenticeship,  ajjprentissage ;  in,  par  ;  entered,  entrer 
dans  ;  made,  rendre ;  as  far  a.s,  jitsqii’d  ;  Cappadocia,  Cappadoce. 

364.  The  preterit  indijinite,  fai  parle,  is  the  tense  which 
is  the  most  used  in  French  ;  it  expresses  things  done,  or 
which  have  happened  in  the  course  of  the  day,  recently, 
within  the  week,  the  month  or  the  year  in  which  we  are. 

EXAMPLE. 

j’ai  rencontre  votre  frfire  ce  matin,  I  met  your  brother  this  morning. 

The  preterit  indefinite  is  used  also  to  express  assertion  of 
a  thing  having  been  done,  without  any  reference  to  time. 

EXAMPLES. 

j’ai  voyage  en  Italic,  I  travelled  in  Ilaly. 

j’en  ai  parle  a  votre  oncle,  I  have  vientmied  it  to  your  uncle. 

n’avez-vous  remarque  aucune  hojve  you  noticed  no  mistakes  ? 

faute  t 

It  is  also  used  figuratively  instead  of  the  future. 

EXAMPLES. 

avez-vous  bientot  fiui  ?  shall  you  have  done  soon  ? 

oui,  j’ai  fini  dans  un  moment,  yes,  1  shall  have  done  in  a  minute. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  Enflamed  with  the  desire  of  knowing  mankind,  I  have  travelled, 
not  only  among  the  most  polished  nations,  but  even  arnoiig  the  most 
barbarous,  I  have  observed  them  in  the  different  degrees  of  civilization, 
from  the  state  of  simple  nature  to  the  most  perfect  state  of  society,  and 
wherever  I  went,  the  result  was  the  same  :  that  is  to  say,  I  have  every 
where  sec7i  beings  occupied  in  drying  up  the  different  sources  of  hap¬ 
piness  that  nature  had  placed  within  their  reach. 
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*2,  1  have  travelled  this  year  in  Italy,  where  I  had  an*  opportunity  of 
of  seing  several  master- pieces  of  antiquity,  and  where  I  made  a  valuable 
collection  of  scarce  medals.  1  there  the  perfection  to  vrliich 

they  have  brenight  architecture,  painting,  and  music ;  but  what  pleased 
me  most  there,  was  the  beauty  of  the  climate  of  Naples. 

(1.)  With,  de\  mankind,  honime,  pi.  to  che:s ;  polished  nations,  pexiple 
police  i  barbarous,  nation  sauvage]  from,  depuis ;  simple,  pur:  to, 
jusqidd ;  wherever  I  went,  dans  to'its  les  pjays ;  the  result  was  the  same, 
{I  had  the  same  result)  in  drying  up  d  tarir  ;  within  their  reach,  d  leur 
portce. 

(2.)  Opportunity,  occasion;  master-pieces,  chef-d^aniVTCs ;  scarce, 
rare  ;  pleased  me  m'r6i,faire  le  plus  de  plaisir ;  was,  ind-1. 

365.  The  two  preterit  anterior,  feus  parle,  fai  eu  j^arlcj 
are  commonly  used  after  an  adverb  of  time,  such  as  des  qxte, 
aussitdt  que,  quand. 

EXAMPLES. 

des  que  j’eus  dine  je  sortis,  as  soon  as  I  had  dined  I  wejit  out. 

des  que  j’ai  eu  dine  je  suis  sorti,  I  did  go  out  as  soon  as  I  had  done 

dinner. 

There  is  the  same  difference  belvveen  these  two  tenses  as 
between  the  preterit  definite  and  the  preterit  indefinite.  The 
first,  feus  parle,  is  principally  used  in  reference  to  time 
long  past ;  the  second,  euparle,  is  said  of  things  recent¬ 
ly  occured.  The  latter  expresses  also  assertion  of  facts,  as  : 
fai  jmrle. 

EXAMPLE. 

aujourd’hui  j’ai  eu  dejeune  en  dix  I  u-as  not  mo-re  than  ten  mmutes 

minutes,  about  my  breakfast  to  day 

366.  The plujwr feet,  favais  parle,  expresses  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  an  action,  at  the  moment  another  took  place. 

EXAMPLE. 

j’avais  soupe  quand  il  entra,  I  had  done  supper  ivhcn  he  entered' 

It  is  generally  preceded  of  des  que,  quand,  lorsquc,  aus~ 
sitbt  que,  and,  like  the  imperfect,  serves  to  express  habitual 
thing,  repetition,  and  to  describe. 

EXAMPLES. 

j’allais  a  la  chasso  des  que  j’avais  I  loent  out  shooting  a.s  soon  as  I 

dejeune,  had  done  breakfast. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  As  soon  as  I  had  examined  this  phenomenon,  I  tried  to  find  out 
its  causes. 

2.  As  soon  as  wo  had  crossed \.\\c  river,  wc  found  ourselves  in  a  woo<l 
wiiere  there  was  not  a  single  foot-path  tracefl. 
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3,  As  soon  as  the  great  Sesostris  had  satisfied  his  ambition  by  the 
conquest  of  so  many  empires,  he  returned  into  Egypt,  where  he  devot¬ 
ed  the  whole  of  the  day  to  administering  strict  justice  to  his  people,  and, 
in  the  evening,  he  recreated  himselt  by  holding  conferences  with  the 
learned,  or  by  conversing  with  the  most  upright  people  of  his  kingdom. 

4.  I  had  only  received^  like  most  of  the  grandees,  an  education  in 
which  I  hadivibibed  nothing  but  sentiments  of  pride  and  insensibility  ; 
that  js,  they  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power,  to  stifle  in  me  the 
happy  and  benevolent  dispositions  which  1  had  received  from  nature. 

(1.)  As  soon  as,  des  qne ;  tried  to  find  out,  cn  rechercher, 

(2.)  Crossed,  traverser;  found  ourselves,  se  trouver  engage;  foot¬ 
path,  sentier  de. 

(3.)  The  whole  of  the  day,  administering,  rewfZre ;  inf-l ; 

aixici,  exact ;  recreated,  delasser ;  by  holding  conferences, 
upright,  honnete ;  people,  ge7is. 

(4.)  Grandee,  grand;  imbibed,  ^uiser ;  they,  on;  in  their  power, 
ce  qid on  pouvoir yind-6]  stifle,  etouffer ;  hcnc\ olent,  bie^ifaisant. 

367.  The  future  absolute,  je  parlerai,  is  that  tense  whicii 
expresses  that  an  action  or  event  will  take  place,  at  a  time 
which  does  not  yet  exist. 

EXAMPLE. 

j’irai  demain  a  la  campagne,  1  shall  go  to-morrow  into  the  country.. 

The  future  anterior  is  the  tense  which  expresses  that  at 
a  time  when  a  thing  will  take  place,  another  thing  will  hava 
already  taken  place. 

EXAMPLE. 

quand  j’aurai  fini  je  sortirai,  when  I  have  done,  I  shall  go  out. 

368.  It  is  customary  in  English,  to  put  i\\Q  present  tenss 
after  when,  it  is  not  so  in  French,  the  future  tense  must  al-> 
ways  be  used,  if  speaking  of  things  to  come. 

EXAMPLES. 

/  vAll  show  it  to  you  when  I  have  je  vous  le  montrerai,  quand  jc 
done,  I’aurai  fini. 

when  he  comes,  do  let  rne  know,  quand  il  viendra,  faites  Ic  moi 

savoir. 

369.  The  future  is  also  used  after  si,  when  it  means 
wether,  that  is,  when  a  doubt  is  expressed. 

EXAMPLE. 

je  ne  sais  si  mon  pere,  viendra,  I  do  7iot  know  ivhether  my  father 

ivill  come. 

When  si  means  if  the  future  must  not  be  used. 

EXAMPLE. 

nous  irons  a  la  campagne  demain  7ve  shall  go  into  the  county  to-7no>rcnv 
s’il  fait  beau  temiw,  if  it  is  fine. 
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The  future  is  used  in  Trench  in  rendering  sentences  like 
these,  do  as  you  please,  faites  comme  il  vous plaira  or  com- 
me  vous  voudrez. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  Remember  that  youth  is  but  a  floAver,  which,  will  wither  almost 
as  soon  as  it  *  opens.  Thou  will  see^^thyself  gradually  changed.  Smil¬ 
ing  graces,  sweet  pleasures,  strength,  health,  and  joy,  will  vanish  like 
a  pleasing  dream  ;  nothing  but  the  sad  remembrance  will  be  left  thee. 

2.  I  shall  next  3mar  take  a  journey  into  Greece,  and  I  am  preparing 
myself  for  it  by  reading  the  travels  of  the  young  Anacharsis. 

3.  When  you  have  read-  the  celebrated  discourse  of  Bossuet  on 
Universal  History,  and  studied  it  in  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
states,  3'ou  will  be  less  astonished  at  the  revolutions,  more  or  less  sud¬ 
den,  that  modern  empires  have  experienced,  which  appeared  to  jmu 
in  the  most  flourishmo-  state. 

(1)  Will  Avither,  {will  be  almost  as  soon  withered  as.,  47),  secher ; 
opens,  edose ;  gradually,  insensihlement ;  lively,  riant ;  pleasing,  beau  ; 
noting  will  be  left,  il  n'en  restcr. 

(2.)  Takc,/aire;  for  it,  y;  reading,  lecture  de ;  {the  travels,  celui.) 

(3.)  Have  read,  ind-8  ;  and,  quo  voiis,  ind-8;  in  it,  y ;  rise,  grandeur ; 
fall,  chute;  sudden,  subite ;  {that  have  experienced  the  modern  empires, 
which  etc.)  appeared,  ind-2. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES  OF  JE  PARLAIS,  JE 

PARLAl,  PAI  PARLE 

370.  The  choice  of  the  proper  tense,  between  je  parlais, 
fai  pnrle,  je  parlai  is  so  difficult  for  the  learner,  it  requires 
such  perfect  understanding  of  the  peculiar  acceptation  of 
each  of  them,  that  the  following  passages  selected  and 
analysed  for  their  illustration,  may  prove  useful  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  rules. 

We  read  in  Marmontel — 


Celicour,  a  Page  de  quinze  ans, 
avail  etc  dans  le  monde  ce 
qu’on  appelle  un  petit  prodige, 

The  author  uses  the  pluy 
what  was  at  a  period  of  time 
is  going  to  mention. 

Again, 

il  faisait  des  vers  les  plus  galants 
du  monde  ;  il  n’y  avail  pas 
dans  le  voisinage  unc  jolie 
fomme  qu’il  n’eiit  celebrec : 
detail  dommage  de  laisser  tant 
de  talents  enfouis  dans  une  pe¬ 
tite  ville ;  Paris  devaii  cn  etre 
!e  theatre. 


Celicour,  at  the  age  of  fiftecri,  had 
been  in  the  world  what  is  called 
a  little  prodigy, 

)8rfect,  because  he  describes 
anterior  to  all  those  which  he 


he  composed  the  most  agreablc 
luve-sonneis  imaginable  :  there 
was  not  a  pretty  tcoman  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  he  had  not 
celebrated  ;  it  was  a  pity  to  let 
so  many  talents  be  buried  in  a 
litle  tov:n  ;  Paris  was  the  stage 
on  xL'hich  tkev  ought  to  be  exhibited. 
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Here  the  autlior  makes  use  of  the  imperfect,  because  he 
speaks  of  the  habitual  occupation  of  Celicour. 

EXAMPLE, 

et  Vo7i  fvl  si  bien,  que  son  p6re  mul  they  contrived  matters  so,  that 
se  resolut  de  I’y  envojer,  his  father  determined  to  send  him 

there. 


Now,  the  author  passes  to  the  preterit  definite,  because 
he  is  no  longer  speaking  of  what  was  habitual  or  repeated, 
but  of  an  action  which  once  occurred,  and  long  ago. 

EXAMPLE. 


ce  pere  etait  un  honnete  homme, 
qui  ainiait  I’esprit  sans  cn  a- 
voir,  et  qui  admirait,  sans  sa- 
voir  pourquoi,  tout  ce  qui  ve- 
nait  de  la  capitale.  II  avait 
me  me  des  relations  litteraires, 
et  du  nombre  de  scs  correspon- 
dants  etait  un  connaisseur 
nomine  M.  de  Pintac, 


this  father  was  a  good  sort  of  man, 
V’ho  was  fond  of  vrit,  without 
having  any,  and  admired,  with- 
ont  knoioing  why,  every  thing 
that  came  from  the  metropolis. 
Nay,  he  even  had  some  literary 
connexions,  o,nd  among  his  corres¬ 
pondents  was  a  connoisseur  of  the 
'name  of  Fintac. 


Here  again,  the  author  resumes  the  form  of  the  imperfect, 
as  he  is  now  speaking  of  the  habitual  state  of  Celicour’s 
father,  in  his  little  town. 

EXAMPLE. 

ce  fut  principalement  d  lui  que  it  was  particularly  to  him  that 
Celicour  fut  recommande  Celicour  was  recom  mended 


The  form  of  the  preterit  definite  is  now  resumed,  because 
this  is  said  of  action  passed  at  a  time  long  elapsed. 

And  in  Moliere’s  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  we  read 


comme  nous  sommes  grands 
amis,  il  me  fit  aussitot  confi¬ 
dence  de  son  amour,  et  me 
menu  voir  cette  rille  que  je 
trouvai  belle,  a  la  verite,  mais 
non  pas  tant  qu’il  voulait  que 
je  la  trouvasse, 


as  we  are  great  friends,  he  imme¬ 
diately  imparted  the  secret  of  his 
love  to  me,  and^  took  me  to  see 
that  girl  whom  I  certainly  thought 
'pretty,  but  not  so  much  as  he  unshed 
me  lo  do. 


Here  jit,  mena,  trouvai  are  all  referring  to  actions  past 
long  ago,  and  they  serve  also  to  state  facts  but  not  to  des¬ 
cribe  permanent  things.  Voulait,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  the 
imperfect,  because  it  expresses  the  constant  and  continued 
desire  of  Ltmndre  that  his  mistress  should  be  thought  pretty. 
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Again  Scapin  says  : 

c’est  ce  que  lui  ai  (lit.  J’ai 
rejete  bien  loin  de  pareilles  pro¬ 
positions,  et  je  lui  ai  bien  fait 
entendre  que  vous  n'etiez  point 
une  dupe,  pour  vous  deinan- 
der  des  cinq  ou  six  cents  pis¬ 
toles.  Enfin,  apres  plusieurs 
discours  voici  ou  s’est  reduit 
le  resultat  de  notrc  conference. 


that  is  what  I  said  to  him.  I  ! 
would  not  heo.r  of  such  proposals, 
and  I  gaue  him  to  understand 
that  you  were  not  a  dupe  to  ask 
you  five  or  six  hundred  pistols. 
Finally,  after  several  speeches, 
this  is  what  has  been  the  result 
of  our  interview. 


Here  the  preterit  indefinite,  fai  parle  is  used,  because  i 
Scapin  relates  what  he  has  done  since  he  saw  Argante, 
consequently  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  which  he  is  speak¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  description  of  a  continued  state  of  things,  ; 
except  in  etiez.,  which  refers  to  the  general  character  of  ; 
Argante. 

OF  THE  CONDITIONAL. 

371.  The  conditional  is  the  mood  which  affirms  a  tiling  i 

D  I 

would  be  on  some  conditions  ;  it  has  two  tenses,  the  pre-  i 
sent  and  the  past.  ' 

'V\\Q  present  of  the  conditional  (je  parlerais)  is  that  tense 
which  expresses  that  a  thing  would  take  place  on  certain 
conditions. 

EXAMPLE.  ■ 

je  ferais  votre  affaire  avant  peu,  /  nmdd  settle  your  business  be-  \ 
si  elle  dependait  uniquement  fore  long,  if  it  only  depended 
de  moi,  upon  me.  '• 

li\\Q  past  of  the  conditional  (jfiurais  parle)  is  that  tense  ; 
which  expresses  that  a  thing  would  have  taken  place  at  a 
time  which  no  longer  exists,  dependant  on  certain  conditions,  i 

EXAMPLE. 

j’aurais,  oil  j’eusse *  *  fait  votre  af-  I  icould  have  settled  your  business  \ 
faire,  si  vous  m’en  aviez,  ou  m’en  if  you  had  mentioned  it  to  me.  ' 
eussiez  parle,  i 

I 

372.  The  conditional  is  used  to  express  a  wish,  as, 

que  je  serais,  or,  que  j’aurais  ete  how  glad  1  should  be,  or  should  have  i 
content  si  j’avais  reussi !  been  had  I  succeeded !  ! 


\ 

*  Some  writers,  and  Voltaire  especially,  often  make  use  of  this  form,  | 
f  eusse  pa.rle ,  for  faurais  parle.  It  is  here  given  as  an  example,  but  it  j 
will  be  well  to  follow  the  first,  i 
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And  after  whether,  expressing  a  doubt,  as, 


demandez-lui  s’il  serait  venu  him,  whether  he  would  have 

avec  nous,  suppose  qu’il  n’eilt  came  with  us,  had  he  not  been 
pas  eu  affaire  ?  engaged  ? 

373.  It  is  used  also  before,  or  after  the  imperfect,  or  plu¬ 
perfect  of  the  indicative,  when  they  are  preceded  by  w,  as. 


nous  nous  epargnerions  bien  des 
peines,  si  nous  savions  mode- 
rer  nos  desirs, 

vous  auriez  ete  plus  heureux,  si 
vons  aviez  suivi  mes  ccnseils, 


we  should  spa.re  ourselves  muchpain 
did  we  know  hoto  to  moderate 
o  ur  desires, 

you  would  have  been  more  happy, 
if  you  had  foUoicei  my  advice. 


374.  After  quand^  qunnd  meme  ;  in  the  sense  of  though 
even,  vjere  I  to^ 


EXAMPLE. 

quand  t’avare  possederait  tout  were  the  miser  to  possess  all  ike 
■i’or  du  monde,  ii  ne  serait  pas  gold  in  the  world,  he  would  not 
encore  content,  be  satisfied. 

And  in  questions  like  the  following,  in  the  sense  of  is  it 
possible  that,  could  I  ?  could  you  ?  really, 

EXAMPLES. 

croiriez-vous  votre  fds  ingroX  1  could  you  think  your  son  ungrate¬ 
ful  7 

I’auriez-vous  soup^onne  d’un  tel  could  you  have  suspected  him  of 
vice  “I  such  a  vice  7 

which  means,  croyez-vous,  pouvez~vous  croire,  etc.  auriez-^ 
vous  pu,  etc. 

EXAMPLE. 

serais-tu* *  vraiment  son  fils  1  can  it  really  be  that  you  shotdd  be 

his  son  7 

tu  n’aurais  *  employ^  qu’une  really,  you  had  only  recourse  to 
juste  defense,  self-defence. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  \i\iwere  even  possible  for  men  always  to  act  conformably  to 
equity,  as  it  is  the  multitude  that  must  judge  their  conduct,  the  wicked 
would  always  blame  and  contradict  them  from  malignity,  and  the  good 
sometimes  from  mistake, 

2.  What  false  steps  I  should  have  madx  but  for  you,  at  my  entrance 
into  the  world ! 

3.  But  for  your  counsels,  I  should  have  failed  in  this  undertaking. 


*  This  is  again  a  form  much  used  by  Voltaire  it  is  not  simply  a 
question,  but  it  expresses  a  feeling  of  surprise,  of  dread  or  of  joy  at  the 
'.hiniT  assertfil. 

*  K  E 
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4.  How  satisfied  I  should  have  been^  if  you  had  sooner  informed  me  | 
of  your  happiness  I 

5.  If  we  give  to  infancy  none  but  just  and  clear  notions,  there 
would,  be  a  much  less  considerable  number  of  false  wits  in  the  world. 

6.  Had  Alexander  conquered  the  whole  world,  his  ambition  would* 
not  have  been  satisfied:  he  would  still  have  found  himself  straitened  in  it, 

7.  Could  you  believe  him  vain  ('nough  to  aspire  to  that  high  degree 
of  honour '? 

8.  Could  you  ever  have  tho^ight  him  capable  of  deserting  the  good  I 
cause,  to  go  and  side  with  rebels  '1 

9.  Wotdd  you  renounce  being  useful  to  the  present  generation  be-  S 

cause  envy  fastens  on  you  7  ; 

(1.)  e\en,  quand  mhne ;  were,  cond-1  ;  for  men,  (that  men)  ;  to  i 
act,  subj-2  ;  judge,ywoer  would  blame,  ind-7 ;  contradict,  crotser,  ' 
ind-7. 

(2.)  'Whut  que  de ;  steps,  ;  but  for,  5«7W.  ; 

(3.)  But  for,  sans ;  failed,  echouer.  \ 

(4.)  How,  que. 

(5.)  "We^on;  a  much  less  considerable  number,  bien  moms. 

(6.)  (When  Alexander  would  have  conquered) ;  straitened,  trap  d  ! 
V  Hr  oil. 

(8.)  Deserting,  aba/udonner ;  to  go  and  side  with,  pour  se  ranger  i 
sous  Us  drapeaux  de.  ' 

(9.)  Renounce,  m^u7ice/•  d ;  fastens,  s'atiacher ;  d  vos  pas.  \ 

375.  Foreigners  are  very  apt  to  use  the  conditional  after 
when  meaning  suppose  que.  They  say, 

yous  auriez  vu  le  roi,  si  vous  se.  you  would  have  seen  the  king  if  yon 
riez  venu,  had  conic. 

This  mistake  cannot  be  made  if  attention  is  paid  to  the 
actual  meaning  of  si,  which  signifies  both  if  and  whether  ; 
when  it  is  taken  in  the  acceptation  of  whether  the  conditi¬ 
onal  is  used,  not  otherwise. 

EXAMPLES. 

je  ne  savais  si  nous  irons  ou  I  did  not  know  whether  we  should 
non,  go  or  no. 

si  pous  allions  a  la  campagne,  je  if  we  went  into  the  country,  I  would 

vous  en  previendrais,  tell  you  of  it. 

OF  THE  IMPERATIVE. 

376.  The  imperative  is  that  mood  which  commands, 
exhorts,  entreats,  forbids  or  reproves. 

In  many  verbs  a  compound  of  the  imperative  may  be 
used  to  express  an  injunction  to  have  a  thing  done  previous¬ 
ly  to  another,  as,  ayez  dine  avant  que  je  revienne,  have 
dined  before  T  return. 
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EXERCISE. 

Be  not  fond  of  praise ;  but  seek  virtue,  which 

sing,  passionne  po^ir  art.  Louange  f.  art. 

procures  it.  Let  us  remember  that  unless  virtue  guide 

attirer  se  souvenir  a  vioins  que  art.  ne 

us,  our  choice  must  be  wrong.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by 
devoir  ind-1  mauvais  se  laisser  prendre  d 

the  first  appearances  of  things  ;  but  let  us  take  time,  to 

art.  se  donner  art.  de 

fix  our  judgment.  Arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  men,  do  good 

arbitre  —  nee  art.  art.  bien 

if  you  wish  to  be  happy  ;  do  good,  if  you  wish  that  your  memory 
vouloir  * 

should  be  honoured  ;  do  good,  if  you  wish  that  heaven  should 
«ubj-l  art.  sub, 

open  to  you  its  eternal  gates. 

I  2  porte  f.  1, 

OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

377.  Remarks  have  already  been  made  (No.  113)  on  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  in  French,  and  some  examples 
have  been  given,  by  way  of  comparison,  to  show  that  the 
two  languages  by  no  means  agree  on  this  point.  Many 
verbs  in  English,  are  put  in  i\\e.  future,  the  conditional  and 
the  present  tense  which,  in  French,  must  be  in  the  sub-' 
junctive  mood.  Thus, 

je  no  crois  pas  quHl  soil  si  age,  /  don't  think  he  is  so  old. 

je  ne  crois  pas  qu’il  vienne,  I  don't  think  he  will  come, 

je  craignais  qu’il  ne  vint^  I  feared,  he  W'ould  come, 

elle  est  la  plus  jolie  que  je  connaisse.  she  is  the  prettiest  I  know. 

Observe  that  the  present  and  future  are  the  same  in  the 
subjunctive  mood,  the  context  alone  shows  of  which  of  the 
two  we  speak. 

EXAMPLES. 

je  ne  crois  pas  qu’il  viennc,  I  do  not  think  he  is  coming. 

je  ne  crois  pas  qu’il  vienne,  /  do  not  think  he  will  come. 

The  use  of  the  present  or  of  the  past  tenses  of  the  sub¬ 
junctive  is  determined  by  the  preceding  verb,  as  will  be 
seen  No.  388. 

I  378.  The  subjunctive  mood  is  used  in  French  after  the 
'  following  conjunctions. 


*?T>TAX  AND  IDIUM5- 


a  moms  que* 

unless 

afin  que 

in  order  that 

a  Dieu  ne  plaise  que 

God  forbid  that 

au  cas  que 

in  case 

avant  que 

before 

bien  que 

although 

bien  loin  que 

far  from 

ce  n’est  pas  que 

it  is  not  that 

de  crainte  que* 

for  fear  that,  lest 

de  maniere  que 

so  that,  in  a  manner  ikaS 

de  peur  que* 

for  fear  that 

Dieu  veuille  que 

God  grant  that 

encore  que 

aUhaugh 

excepts  que 

except. 

jusqu’a  ce  quo 

unlit 

loin  que 

far  from 

malgre  que 

although,  spite  of 

moyennant  que 

on  consideration  that 

non  pas  quo 

not  that 

plut  a  Dieu  que 

-would  to  God  that 

pose  le  cas  que 

suppose 

pour  que 

in  order  that,  that 

pour  peu  quo 

ever  so  little 

pourvu  quo 

provided  that 

que 

(in  the  place  of  another  cvnjwnetimy 

quelquo 

whatever,  however 

quoique 

although 

sans  quo 

without 

81  ce  n’est  que 

except  that 

gi  non  que 

but  that 

soit  que 

whether,  or 

suppose  que 

suppose 

tant  s’en  faut  quo 

far  from  it  thai 

EXAMPLES 

cntrez  sans  qu’il  vous  voie,  get  mvdthmit  his  seeing  you. 
a  Dieu  ne  plaise  qu’il  en  soit  ainsi,  God  forbid  it  should  be  so. 

Those  conjunctions  which  are  marked  *  require  7ie  before 
the  verb,  though  not  having  a  negative  sense.. 


EXAMPLE. 

allez  (loucement  dc  peur  qu’il  ne  go  gently  lest  ke  should  hear  you.. 
vous  entende, 

EXERCISE.. 

Get  up  early  to-morrow  morning,  that  we  start  in  good  time.  Shall 
the  da}'  pass  away  without  my  seeing  you  1  God  forbid  that  I  should 


*  Ne  is  frequently  put  before  the  verb  which  follows  avant  que  ;  yet 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be  only  whenever  avant  que  may  be  rendered  by 
lest,  and  when  there  is  an  apprehension  that  a  thing  should  happen 
Wfore  another. 


bi'  Thk  VfcHj?., 
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wrong  a  nian  who  has  ever  showed  me  so  much  kindness.  Make 
haste,  lest  he  should  set  off  without  you.  I  shall  wait  until  you  have 
done. 

379.  It  has  been  observed,  (No.  357)  that  the  con¬ 
junction  que^  used  before  the  indicative  mood,  coming 
after  a  verb,  expressing  an  act  of  the  mind  in  the  affirmative 
form  is  never  to  be  ommitted  in  French.  This  shows  that 
that  conjunction  does  not  in  govern  the  subjunctive 

mood,  as  is  erroneously  thought  by  most  learners  ;  but  there 
are,  however,  several  cases  in  which  que  requires  that 
mood  after  it.  They  are  when  que  is  used  instead,  or  in, 
the  sense,  of  the  following  conjunctions  ;  a  moins  que^ 
avant  que,  sans  que,  jusqu^d  ce  que,  quoique,  soit  que,, 
which  are  themselves  always  followed  by  the  subjunctive. 

EXAMPLES. 

j’attendrai  ]a  pluie  soit  passee  I  shall  wait  until  the  rain  be  oter^ 
{jusqu'd  ce  que) 

je  ne  sortirai  pas  qxte  vous  ne  /  shall  not  leave  the  house  before 
m’ayez  paye  {avant  que)  you  yay  me. 


EXERCISE. 

1.  Give  me  your  letter  that  I  may  send  it  to  the  po.sl-office. 

2.  He  says  he  will  not  marry  until  he  has  a  protession. 

3.  He  cannot  play,  but  he  hurts  himself. 

4.  Wc  shall  not  go  into  the  country,  he  consents  to  come 

with  us, 

(1.)  Qxie  for  afin^  que  ;  to  send,  envoycr. 

(2.)  To  marry,  se  maricr,  que  for  avant  que  ne ;  profession,  etat  m. 
(3.)  Cannot,  il  7ie  sawait^  que  for  sans  que-ne. 

(4.)  Que  for  d  moins  que-ne ;  to  consent,  amseniir  d ;  to  come  y  alter. 

380.  When  the  conjunction  si  governs  two  verbs,  the 
second  must  be  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

EXAMPLE. 

si  votre  frere  vient  demain,  et  qu’il  z/  your  brother  comes  to-morrow^ 
fasse  beau  temps,  nous  le  mene-  onid  the  toeather  is  fine,  we  will 
i  ons  a  la  chasse,  take  him  hunting. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  If  men  were  wise  and  followed  the  lights  of  reason,  they  would 
save  themselves  many  troubles. 

2.  If  you  go  to  Paris,  and  will  take  me  with  you,  I  shall  be  most 
happy. 

(1.)  Eire,  ind-2,  suivre  ;  to  save,  s'cpargmr. 

(2.)  To  take,  mcner ;  to  be  happy,  cn  ctre  enchavie. 

E  e  2 


SYiNTAX  A.ND  IDIOMS 


381.  All  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree,  requires  that 
the  verb  following  be  in  the  subjunctive. 

EXAMPLE. 

donnez-moi  la  nieilleure  plume  que  ^^iv2  me  the  best  pen  vou  have. 
vous  ayez, 

Obs.  Among  such  adjectives  must  be  included  le  premier^ 
le  dernier,  le  seul,  r unique,  personne. 

See  No.  212. 

382.  The  relative  pronouns  que,  qui,  following  a  negative 
phrase,  govern  the  subjunctive  mood. 

EXAMPLES. 

il  n’y  avisit  la  personne  que  je  there  wa^  there  no  one  that  / 
connusse,  knew 

ne  pournez-vous  m’indiquer  un  could  not  you  recommend  some 
homme  qui  voulut  se  charger  man  to  me  who  would  under- 

de  cette  affaire.  take  that  business. 

383.  Qui,  que,  require  also  the  subjunctive  when  following 
a  sentence  expressing  a  wish  or  a  doubt :  oit,  for  in  which, 
has  the  same  power. 

EXAMPLES. 

indiqucz-moi  un  endroit  oil  I’on  tell  me  of  a  place  where  that  can 
puisse  trouver  cela,  be  found. 

choisissez  uno  lemmc  qui  soil  choose  a  woman  who  is  fi'v.d.crd.. 
prudente, 

EXERCISE. 

1.  The  largest  stage  tliere  is  for  virtue,  is  conscience. 

2.  The  motions  of  the  planets  are  the  most  regular  that  we  know, 

3.  There  is  no  one  who,  in  such  case,  would  neglect  so  important 
a  matter. 

4.  It  may  be  said  tliat  the  dog  is  the  only  animal  whose  faithful¬ 
ness  be  proof. 

5.  This  is  the  large.st  elephant  that  ever  was  seen. 

6.  Show  me  a  man  who  calls  himself i>erfectly  happy. 

(J.)  Stage,  thedfre,  m.  there  is,  y  avoir. 

(2.)  Motions,  mou  vement,  m. 

(3.)  I’o  neglect,  negUgcr  ;  matter,  inieret^  m. 

(4.)  On  pent  dire,  to  be  proof,  soil  d  Vepreuve. 

(5.)  Turn,  that  one  has  ever  seen. 

(6.)  To  call  one's  self,  se  dire. 

384.  There  are  also  a  great  many  verbs  which  govern  the 
subjunctive  mood  ;  they  generally  express  wish,  determina¬ 
tion,  permission,  such  as  desirer,souhaiter,prier,pretendi'e, 
vouloir,  entendre,  aimer,  mieucc  qne,  souffnr,  s'^cionner, 
erdonner,  etc. 
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EXAMPLES. 

pcrmettez  que  je  vous  disc  cc  qui  allow  me  to  tell  you  what  has 
est  arrive,  happened . 

je  veux  qu’il  le  faBse  u  I’instant,  I  will  have  him  do  it  this  moment. 

JV'iei'y  douter,  require  the  subjunctive,  and,  when  used 
interrogatively  or  negatively,  ne  must  precede  the  verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

jc  iiie  que  ccla  soil,  I  deny  Us  being  so 

je  ne  nie  pas  que  cela  ne  soil,  /  do  not  deny  eut  that  it  may  be  so. 

doutez-vous  qu’il  ne  le  fasse  '{  do  you  question  his  doing  U '/ 

Craindre,  apprehender,  avoir  peur,  cmpecher,  trembler ^ 
have  also  ne  before  the  subjunctive  except  when  they  are  in 
the  negative  form. 

EXAMPLES. 

j’ai  peur  quo  ccla  3ae  vous  fasse  I  fear  that  will  give  you  pain. 
de  la  peine, 

je  n’ai  pas  peur  que  cela  vous  /  do  not  fear  that  xl  will  ghx  you 
lasse  de  la  [>eiue,  pain. 

KXEKCISE. 

1.  Do  you  doubt  his  coming  ']  No,  I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  come 
after  so  pressing  aii  invitation, 

2.  I  am  afraid  he  will  see  me. 

3.  Do  not  let  that  child  ride  this  horse,  I  am  afraid  he  will  throw 
liira  down, 

4.  The  rain  prevented  us  from  going  out. 

5.  Can  you  prevent  his  doing  what  he  pleases. 

G.  We  all  pray  that  he  be  soon  relieved  tfom  his  suffering.s. 

7.  I  do  not  like  people  to  talk  when  I  am  reading. 

8,  Shall  I  read  the  letter  aloud. 

(1.)  Douterqnc;  to  come,  vexiir. 

(2.)  To  be  afraid,  craindre. 

i3.)  To  let,  permettre  que ;  to  ride,  monier ;  to  throw  down,jidcr  e  bat. 
(4.)  To  prevent,  empechcr  que;  to  go  out,  soxtir. 

(5.)  What  he  pleases,  ce  que  bon  Lui  sewble. 

(6.)  Relieved,  delivre ;  sufferiDgs,  pcines. 

(7.)  People,  mi. 

(8.)  Shall  1,  voulez-vous  que. 

385.  Eire  ravi.,  bien  aise.  etc.  etc.  have  been  tiollced, 
No.  209. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  ENGLISH  SIGNS  OR  AUXILIARIES 

DO,  DID,  WILL,  WOULD,  SHOULD,  CAN,  COULD, 

AIAY,  MIGHT* 

386.  Do,  did,  will,  would,  should,  can,  could,  may,  and 
might,  are  sometimes  to  be  considered  as  being,  simply 
signs  of  tenses  ;  in  other  cases,  they  are  real  verbs. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  about  do  and  did ;  these  are 
mere  expletives,  denoting  interrogation,  negation,  or  merely 
emphasis,  when  they  are  joined  to  a  verb. 


EXAMPLES. 


j’aimc, 

j’aimais,  or  j’aimai, 
aime-je'? 

aimais-je,  or  aimai-je  I 
je  n’aime  pas, 

je  n’aimais  pas,  or,  je  n’aiinai  pas, 


I  do  love. 

I  did  lov, 
do  Hove  1 
did  I  love  7 
I  do  not  love. 

I  did  7iot  love. 


In  all  these  cases,  they  are  not  expressed  in  French. 

But  when  they  are  followed  by  a  noun,  or  a  pronoun,  rn 
short,  by  any  thing  else,  except  the  verb,  with  which  they 
are  connected,  then  they^  are  real  verbs,  and  mean,  faire^ 


EXAMPLES. 

faites-moi  ce  plaisir,  do  me  that  favour. 

ii  le  fit,  he  did'  it. 

il  lit  plus  qu’on  n’eut  pu  esperer,  he  did  more  than  cmild  have  been 

expected. 

Should  is  only  a  sign  of  the  conditional,  when  it  express¬ 
es  a  thing  which  may  happen  upon  some  condition,  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  used  for  would. 

EXAMPLE. 

j’aimerais  la  vie  champetre,  si  I  should  like  a  country  life,  if  my 
mes  affaires  me  jiermettaient  affairs  mould  permit  me  to  in- 
<le  suivre  mon  gout,  dulge  7ny  mclmatieyns. 

But  when  it  implies  duty  or  obligation,  it  is  a  distinct 
verb,  and  must  be  expressed  by  devoir,  as, 

nous  ne  devrions  jamais  nous  7ve  should  7iever  sicerve  from  the  path 
ecarter  du  sentier  de  la  vertu,  ofvirt7te. 

.Can,  could,  may  and  might,  are  not  so  difficult  as  they 
appear  at  first  sight  ;  because,  in  almost  every  instance, 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  rendering  them  by  tlte  verb, 


*  Sec  the  manner  of  rendering  might,  s'lould,  ought.  No.  l‘d  of 
Model  Phrasci?  on  DifficullieS;  at  the  end, 
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poxivoir.  In  general,  the  first  two  imply  a  power,  a  possi¬ 
bility,  a  capability,  etc.  and  the  others  a  permission,  proba^ 
bility,  etc. 


EXAMPLES. 


jo  puis  le  faire, 
il  pourrait  le  faire, 
elle  pourrait  venir, 
elle  aurait  pu  venir. 
puis-je  vous  parler  t 


I  can  do  iL 
he  could  do  it. 
she  might  conic, 
she  might  have  come, 
may  I  speak  to  you  1 


Can  is  rendered  hj  savoir,  when  it  is  used  for 
how. 


io  knout. 


EXAMPLE. 


elle  sail  chanter,  she  can  sing. 

Do,  did,  shall,  will,  etc.  in  English,  are  sometimes  used 
elliptically  in  answer  to  an  interrogation,  or  in  an  affirmation. 
In  such  cases  the  full  sense  is  always  given  in  French,  that 
is,  the  verb,  which  is  understood  in  English,  is  repeated. 

See  No.  20  of  models  of  phrases,  at  the  end, 

EXAMPLE. 


ferez-vous  votre  theme  aujour-  shall  yon  do  your  exercise  to-day  ? 
d’hui  7 — Oui,  je  le  ferai,  yes,  J shoill. 


CONCORD  BETWEEN  THE  TENSES  OF  THE 
INDICATIVE. 

387.  When  the  first  verb  is  in  the  imperfect,  the  preterit, 
or  the  pluperfect,  the  second  v^erb  is  put  in  the  imperfect,  if 
we  speak  of  the  present  time. 

EXAMPLE* 

jo  croyais,  j’ai  cru,  j’avai.s  cru  I  thought,  I  hove  thought,  IJuid 
q^ue  vous  etudiez  les  matii^maT  tKought  that  you  were  studying 
tiquc-s,  the  mathematics 

And  in  the  pluperfect,  if  we  speak  of  past  time. 

EXAMPLE. 

il  m’assura  qu’il  ii’avait  jamais  he  assured  me  that  he  had  never 
tant  rj,  laughed.,  so  much. 

And  in  the  present  of  the  condition.a.],  if  we  speak  of  a 
future  lime, 

EXAMPLE. 

on  m’a  dit  quo  votre  fr5re  vien-  I  was  (old  your  brother  would  emne 
drait  a  Londres^  I’liive?,  pro-  to  Ixondon  next  winter. 
chain. 
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But,  although  the  first  verb  may  be  in  some  of  these  ten¬ 
ses,  the  second  must  be  put  in  the  present,  when  it  relates 
to  things  of  common  occurrence,  or  states  a  fact  of  general 
application. 

EXAMPLE. 

je  vous  disais,  je  vous  ai  dit,  je  /  told  ym^  /  have  iold  you^  I  had 
vous  avais  dit,  que  la  sante  fidt  told  you,  that  health  constitutes 

la  felicite  du  corps,  etie  savoir  the  happiness  of  the  body,  and 

celle  de  fame,  knoiokdge  that  of  the  soul. 

In  phrases  where  the  imperfect  is  preceded  by  que,  it 
denotes,  sometimes  a  thing  past,  sometimes  a  thing  present. 
It  denotes  a  thing  past,  when  the  verb  which  is  joined  to  it 
by  the  conjunctive  que,  is  in  the  present  of  the  future. 


EXAMPLE. 


vous  savez,  ou  vous  saurez  que  le  yoit  know  or  you  must  know  that 
people  Romain  etait  aussi  a-  the  Romans  were  a  people  as  covet- 
vide  qu’anibitieux  ous  as  they  loere  ambitious. 

But  it  denotes  a  thing  present,  when  the  verb,  which 
precedes  it,  is  in  the  imperfect,  the  preterit,  or  the  pluper¬ 
fect. 

EXAMPLES. 


on  disait,  on  a  dit,  on  avait  dit 
que  Phocion  Hait  le  plus  grand 
et  Ic  plus  honnete  nomme  de 
son  temps, 

des  qu’on  eut  appris  a  Athenes 
qu’  Alcibiade  etait  a  Lacede- 
mone,  on  se  repent  it  de  la  pre¬ 
cipitation  avec  laquelle  on  fa- 
vait  condamne. 


it  was  said,  it  has  been  said,  it  had 
been  said,  that  Phocian  was  the 
greatest  and  most  upright  man  of 
his  age. 

as  sooU'  as  it  was  known  at  Athens 
that  Alcibiades  was  at  Lacedenion, 
the  Athenians  repented  the  precipi¬ 
tation  with  xchich  they  had  con¬ 
demned  him. 


Nevertheless,  the  imperfect  denotes  the  past,  in  this  last 
instance,  when  it  signifies  an  action  which  was  past  before 
that,  which  is  expressed  by  the  first  verb. 


EXAMPLE. 


en  lisant  fhistoire  des  temps  he- 
roiques,  vous  devez  avoir  re- 
marque  que  ces  hommes,  dont 
on  a  fait  des  demi-dieux, 
etaient  des  chefs  feroces  et 
barbares,  dignes  a  peine  du 
nom  d’homme, 


in  reading  the  history  of  heroic  times, 
you  must  have  remarked  that  those 
men  who  have  been  made  demi¬ 
gods,  wereferocioxis  and  barbarous 
chiefs,  scarcely  deserving  the  name 
of  men. 


EXERCISE. 


1.  \  thought  yow  xoere  not  ignorant  Xkwd,  to  teach  others  the  princi 
pics  of  an  art  or  science,  one  needs  to  have  experience  and  skill. 
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2.  I  have  been  told  that  your  dearest  occupation  was  to  form  your 
taste,  your  heart  and  your  understanding. 

3.  Darius,  in  his  flight,  being  *  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  drinking 
water  muddy  and  infected  by  dead  bodies,  affirmed  that  he  never  h(^ 
drunk  with  so  much  pleasure. 

4.  Care  has  been  taken  to  inculcate  in  me,  from  infancy,  that  I  should 
succeed  in  the  world,  only  in  proportion  as  I  should  unite  with  the 
desire  of  pleasing,  a  great  deal  of  gentleness  and  civility. 

5.  Ovid  has  said,  mat  study  softens  the  manners,  and  corrects  every 
thing  that  is  found  in  us  rude  and  barbarous. 

6.  You  knov)  that,  those  pretended  heroes,  of  whom  Pagan  antiquity 
has  made  gods,  ^oere  only  barbarous  and  ferocious  kings,  who  overran 
the  earth,  not  so  much  to  conquer  as  to  ravage  it,  and  who  left  every 
where  traces  of  their  fury  and  of  their  vices. 

7  It  ho.s  been  said  of  Pericles,  that  his  eloquence  was  like  a  thun¬ 
derbolt,  wdhch  nothing  could  resist. 

8.  As  soon  as  Aristides  had  said.,  that  the  proposal  of  Themistoclcs 
was  unjust,  the  whole  people  exclaimed,  that  they  must  not  think  of 
it  any  longer. 

2.  Had  you  read  the  history  of  the  early  ages,  you  would  know  that 
Egypt  was  the  most  enlighted  country  in  the  universe,  and  that  whence 
knowledge  spread  into  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

(1.)  Were  Ignorant,  ignorer;  teach,  inslruire  dans;  needs,  atvnV 
besoin;  skiW,  haMlele. 

(2.)  I  have,  etc.  (by  the  active  voice)  on. 

(3.)  Flight,  del  out e ;  muddy,  bourbenx]  affirmed,  assurer. 

(4.)  Care  has,  etc.  (active  voice)  on  avoir ;  in  me,  me;  in  propor¬ 
tion,  aulant ;  civility,  honnetete. 

(fi.)  Corrects,  efface r ;  is  found,  se  trouver  de. 

(6.)  Overran,  parcourir;  not  so  much,  moins. 

(7.)  It,  071;  thunderbolt, m. ;  (to)  which. 

(8.)  Exclaimed,  s' eerier;  they  must,  f alloir,  ind-2‘,  of  it,  y,-  any 
longer,  plus. 

(9.)  Ages,  temps;  whence,  cehiid'ou;  neighbouring,  circonvoisin ; 
countries,  lieu. 

CONCORD  BETWEEN  THE  TENSES  OF  THE 
SUBJUNCTIVE  AND  THOSE  OF  THE  INDICATIVE. 

388.  When  the  verb  of  the  principal  proposition  is  in  the 
present,  or  future,  that  of  the  subordinate  proposition  is  put  in 
the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  to  express  a  thing  present,  or 
future  ;  but  in  the  preterit,  to  express  a  thing  past,  vve  say, 

il  faut  que  celui  qui  parle  se  7netle  he  that  speaks  should  accommodate 

a  la  portee  de  celui  quifecoute,  himself  to  the  understanding  of 

him  flat  listens. 

il  voudra  que  votre  frere  soil  de  he  will  wish  your  brother  to  be 

la  partie,  one  of  the  party. 


US 
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But  we  must  say, 

pour  s’etre  eleve  a  ce  point  cle  to  have  risen  to  thnt  pitch  of  gran^ 
grandeur,  il  faut  que  tlome  ait  deur,  Rome  must  have  had  an 
eiL  une  suite  non  intcrrompue  uninterrv.'pted  succession  of  great 
de  grands  homines,  men. 

Exception.  Thougli  the  first  verb  be  in  the  present,  or 
future,  yet  the  second  may  be  put  in  the  imperfect,  or  plu¬ 
perfect  of  the  subjunctive,  when  some  conditional  expres¬ 
sion  is  introduced  into  the  sentence. 


EXAMPLES. 


il  n’est  point  d’homme,  quelque 
merite  qu’il  ait,  qui  ne  fut 
tres-mortifie,  s’il  savait  tout 
ce  qu’on  pense  de  lui, 

ou  trouvera-t-on  un  hommc  qui 
nefit  ia  meme  faute,  s’il  etait 
expose  aux  merucs  tentations 

jo  doute  que  votre  frere  eiit 
reussi  sans  votre  assistance. 


there  is  no  man^  ivhatever  meiit 
he  may  have,  that  xoo'Xtld  not 
feel  very  much  mortified,  were 
he  to  know  all  that  is  ihoxight  of 
him. 

where  will  you  foul  the  man  who 
wauld  not  have  committed  the 
same  error,  had  he  been  exposed 
to  the  same  temptations  ? 
f  doubt  whether  xjour  brother  would 
have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been 
for  your  assistance. 


EXERCISE. 

1.  He  who  wishes  to  teach  an  art,  must  knoxo  it  thoroughly,  he  must 
give  none  but  clear,  precise,  and  well-digested  notions  of  it ;  he  must 
i>i5/i7them,  one  by  one,  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and,  above  all,  he 
must  nol  overburthen  their  memory  with  useless,  or  unimportant  rules. 

2.  He  must  yield  to  the  force  of  truth,  when  they  shall  have  suffered 
it  to  appear  in  its  real  light. 

3.  There  is  no  work,  however  perfect  people  may  suppose  it,  that 
w'ould  not  be  liable  to  criticism,  if  it  w'ere  examined  with  severity  and 
in  every  point  of  view. 

4.  I  doubt  whether  his  piece  would  have  had  the  approbation  of 
connaisseurs,  if  he  liad  not  determined  to  make  in  it  the  changes  you 
judged  necessary. 

(1.)  It  must  (that  he  Avho,  etc.  know  it);  he  must  (not repeated), 
instil,  faire  entrer ;  by  d;  overburthen,  surcharger\  unimportant, 
insignifiant. 

(2.)  (It  must,  ind-7,  that  he);  yield,  se  rendre ;  sulfered,  permettre  ; 
it  to  appear,  (that  it  appear)  ;  real  light,  vrai  yoxir. 

(3.)  Would  be  liable,  subj -2;  with  severity,  d  Zrt in 

SOUS',  point  of  view,  face. 

(4.)  Approbation,  suffrage;  had  determined,  se  decider',  in  it,  y; 
judged,  ind-4. 

When  the  first  verb  is  in  the  imperfect,  the  preterit,  the 
pluperfect  or  the  conditional,  the  second  is  put  in  the  imper- 
thrt  of  the  Rubjunctive.  if  we  mean  toexpre^?  a  thing  present. 
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or  future  ;  but  it  is  put  in  the  pluperfect,  if  vve  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  a  thing  that  is  past. 

Je  vo'idais.^j'ai  feus  voulu,  je  voudraia,  or  feusse  voulu  qtdil 

finisse  celt'C  affaire, 

Je  ne  savais  pas,  je  n'ai  pas  su^eic,  que  \oms  pussioz  etudie  Zcs  ?na- 
tkeviatiques. 

Remark.  With  the  preterit  indefinite,  the  second  verb  is 
put  in  the  present,  if  it  expresses  a  thing  of  common 
occurrence. 


EXAMPLES. 


Dieu  a  entoure  les  yeux  de  tuni- 
ques  fort  minces,  transpa- 
rentes  au  dehors,  afin  qaon 
puisse  voir  d  travers., 


God  has  surrounded  the  eyes  with 
very  thin  tunics,  transparent  on 
the  oulnde,  tkut  we  may  see 
ihrous,h  them. 


And  in  the  preterit,  if  we  mean  to  express  a  thing  past, 


as, 

il  a  fallu  qu’r7  ait  solicitc  ses  juges  he  must  have  been  obliged  to  soli¬ 
cit  h  is  judges 


EXERCISE. 

1.  Mr.  de  Turenne  never  vmdd.  buy  any  thing  on  credit,  of  trades¬ 
men,  for  fear,  said  he,  they  should  lose  a  great  part  of  their  demand,  if 
he  happened  to  be  killed.  All  the  workmen  wno  were  employed  about 
his  house,  had  orders  to  bring  in  their  bills,  before  he  ?et  out  for  the 
campaign,  and  they  were  regularly  paid. 

2.  It  would  be  better,  for  a  man  who  truly  loves  himself,  to  lose  his 
life,  then  to  forfeit  his  honour  by  some  base  and  shameful  action. 

3.  Lycurgus,  in  one  of  his  laws,  had  forbidden  the  lighting  of  those 
who  came  from  a  feast  in  the  evening,  that  the  fear  of  not  being  able 
to  reach  their  houses  might  prevent  them  from  getting  intoxicated. 

4.  People  used  the  bark  of  trees,  or  skins,  to  write  upon,*  before 
paper  was  known. 

5.  Go  and  *  ask  that  old  man :  for  whom  are  you  planting '?  he 
will  answer  you  :  for  the  immortal  gods,  who  have  ordered  both  that  I 
should  profit  by  the  labour  of  those  that  have  preceded  me,  and  that 
those  who  should  come  after  me,  should  profit  by  mine. 

(1.)  Would,  vouloir,  iiid-2;  buy  on  credit,  prendre  a  credit;  of, 
chez ;  happened,  venir ;  were  employed,  travailler  ;  about,  pour  ;  bills, 
nienioire  ;  he,  on ;  set  out  for,  se  rnettre  en. 

f2.)  To  lose,  (that  he  would  lose)  ;  forfeit,  ternir. 

(3.)  In,  par ;  the  lighting  of,  que  on  eclairer,  subj-2  ;  that,  aff7i  epue  ; 
reach  their  houses,  se  rendre  chez  eux ;  getting  intoxicated,  s'enivrer. 

(4.)  People,  5  hark,  eco?re ;  skins,  pcau ;  known,  en  u.sage. 

(5.)  Have,  ordered,  vouloir ;  both,  et ;  by,  de. 

The  subjunctive  is  elegantly  used  in  elliptical  phrases, 
where  the  princioal  proposition  i?  omitte<i,  ns, 
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qu’il  vive  (Je  souhaite  qiiHl,') 
qu’il  se  soit  oublie  jusqu’a  ce 
point !  {je  suis  surpris  qtiHl) 
qui  m’aime,  me  suive !  (je  veux 
que  celui  qui) 

heureux  I’homme  qui  peut,  ne  fut- 
ce  que  dans  sa  vieillesse,  jouir 
de  toute  la  force  de  sa  raison  ! 
(quand  ce  ne  seraU  que). 


may  he  live  I 

that  he  should  so  forget  himself. 

whoever  loves  me,  let  him  follouf 
me. 

happy  the  man  that  can,  mere  it 
only  in  his  old  age,  enjoy  the 
whole  strength  oj  his  reason. 


CONCORD  BETWEEN  THE  TENSES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 

MOODS. 


389.  Remark.  Our  intention  is  not  to  give  the  concord 
of  all  the  tenses,  but  simply  to  mention  some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal. 

THE  indicative 

After  the  imperfect  may  come  three  tenses- 

examples.  i 

1 

Squajid  vous  ecriviez.  j 

quand  vous  avez  ecrit.  • 

quand  vous  ecrivUes. 

The  preterit  anterior  requires  the  preterit  definite,  as,  ! 

.quand  feusjini,  vous  entrdtes.  \ 

After  the  pluperfect  may  come,  the  preterit  definite,  the  | 
preterit  indefinite,  the  preterit  anterior,  and  the  imperfect. 


EXAMPLES. 


J^avais  lu 


quand  vous  entrdtes 
q'uand  vous  etes  entre 
quand  vo7isfutes  entre 
quand  vous  entriez 


After  the  preterit  anterior  indefinite,  comes  the  preterit 
indefinite,  as,  quand  fai  eu  dine,  vous  etes  entre* 

In  conjuction  with  si  for  suppose  que,  the  future  absolute 
requires  the  present,  and  the  future  anterior,  the  preterit 
indefinite. 


EXAMPLE. 

Vous  partirez,  si  je  veux 
II  sera  parti,  si  vous  Vavez  vo^du 

CONCORD  BETWEEN  THE  CONDITIONAL  AND  THE 
IMPERFECT  AND  THE  CONDITIONAL. 

The  conditional,  first  and  second,  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  imperfect,  and  the  pluperfect  governed  by  si* 
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EXAMPLE. 

Voiis  partiriez^  sije  le  voidais. 

Vous  seriez  parti  | 

^  SX  C  C' 

The  present  of  the  conditional  and  the  two  past  tenses  of 
the  conditional  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  each  other. 


'avals  voultb 
fmsse  vovlxh 


EXAMPLES. 

Q,uand  Vavcure  possidercdt  tout  Vor  du  monde^  it  nc  seraU  pas  encore 
content. 

Q,uand  Alexandre  aurait  conquis  tout  Vunivers^  it  n'ajundtpas  ete  con¬ 
tent. 

Vous  fussiez  partly  sije  Veusse  voulu. 


CONCORD  BETWEEN  THE  PRESENT  AND  THE  FU¬ 
TURE  AND  THE  OTHER  TENSES  OF  THE 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

391.  These  two  tenses  may  be  joined  to  all  the  tenses  of 
the  indicative  and  conditional. 


EXAMPLES. 


O/i  dit 
On  dir  a 


vous  partez  aujourd'huu 
vous  partirez  demain. 

V021S  serez  parti,  quand,  etc, 
vous  partiez  hier. 

•.  vous  partites  hier. 

>  que  vous  etes  parti  ce  matin. 

^  vous  Jutes  parti  hier^  quand,  etc. 

vous  etiez  parti  hier,  quand,  etc. 
vous  paztiriez  aujourd'hui,  si,  etc. 
vous  seriez  parti  hier,  si,  etc. 
^vous  Jnssiez  pcurtipluiot,  si,  etc. 


Remark.  The  same  concord  exists  when  the  sentence 


is  negative  ;  except  that  for  the  present  absolute  of  the 
indicative,  the  present  of  the  subjunctive  is  substituted. 
Instead  of,  071  Tie  que  vous  partez  aujourd^hui^  the 

genius  of  the  French  language  requires  that  we  should  say, 
on  ne  dit  pas  que  vous  partiez  aujourd'^hui. 

The  imperfect,  the  preterit  definite,  the  preterit  indefinite, 
and  the  pluperfect,  are  followed  either  by  the  imperfect,  or 
the  pluperfect. 


examples. 


On  disait 
On  dit  hier 
On  a  dit 
On  avail  dit 


(  Vous  partiez  aujo^ird'hui. 
*  ^  I  vous  etiez  parti. 
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The  future  anterior  requires  the  preterit  indefinite,  as,  on 
aura  dii  que  vous  avez  menti. 

The  conditional  present  may  be  followed  by  the  present, 
the  imperfect,  the  preterit  indefinite,  the  pluperfect,  the 
future  of  the  indicative,  as  well  as  by  the  three  conditi¬ 
onals. 


EXAMPLES. 

r  qit'il  sc  trompe 
[  qii'U  se  tro-rnpail 
qvJil  s’cst  trovipc 

I  qu/d  sc  trovipcra 
qv)il  sc  tromperait,  si,  etc. 
qxCil  se  serait  Irompe,  si,  etc, 
quHl  se  flit  trompe,  etc. 

The  first  conditional  past  may  be  followed  by  the  imper¬ 
fect,  the  pluperfect,  as  well  as  by  the  two  other  conditionals. 

EXAMPLES. 


f  qxCil  k 

f  n  p: 


tombail 


\^7t  CtfXCl  Ci/Zt  C)  >7  '  t  j  L  * 

I  qxi'd  serait  iomoc 
l^qxdilfiLt  tombe. 

The  second  conditional  past  may  be  joined  to  the  same 
tenses. 


PPJNCIPAL  CONCORD  WITH  THE  TENSES  OF  THE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

392.  To  the  present,  the  future  absolute,  and  the  future 
anterior  of  the  indicative  is  generally  joined  the  present  of 
the  subjunctive. 

EXAMPLES. 
il  vcut  1 

il  voxuira  >  qxic  vents  parLiczj 

il  aura  voulxi  i 

To  the  imperfect,  the  preterit  definite,  the  preterit  indefi¬ 
nite,  the  pluperfect,  and  the  preterit  anterior  may  be  joined 
the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive. 

EXAMPLES. 

jc  vaulais  ") 

je  vmdxis 

fai  voxdxt  partisskz , 

f  avals  VGuht  j 

fex/s  voxdxt  J 
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To  the  future  anterior  the  preterit  of  the  subjunctive,  as, 
il  aura  voulu  quHl  soit  parti. 

The  conditional  present  is  accompanied  either  by  the 
imperfect,  or  by  the  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive. 

EXAMPLES, 


jc  voiidrais  qiie 

faurais  voulu 
feusse  voulu 


^  VO  us  partissiez 
^  vous  fussiez  parti 

^  quo  vous  fussicz  parti. 


OF  THE  INFINITIVE. 

393.  The  injinUive  is  that  mood  which  conveys  the 
abstract  idea  of  an  action  unconnected  with  time  or  persons  ; 
thus,  aimer,  purler.  The  use  of  the  infinitive  after  another 
verb,  the  prepositions  de,  a,  pour,  placed  before  it  according 
as  the  case  requires,  etc.  have  been  noticed  No.  350,  which 
see. 

394.  The  participle  present  is  used  in  English  in  many 
cases  which  require  the  infinitive  in  French.  The  principal 
and  most  common,  are  when  the  English  participle  is 
governed  by  a  preposition.  See  Exception,  400. 

EXAMPLES. 


I  blame  you  for  having  refused,  je  vous  blame  ^Z’avoir  refuse. 
he  ha.s  gone  vnthout  speaking  to  il  est  parti  sans  me  parler. 
me, 

she  takes  delight  in  ieazing,  ellc  se  plait  d  tounnenter. 

I  like  dancing,  j’aime  d  danser. 

Observe  that  the  same,  or  the  corresponding,  prepositions 
are  not  always  used,  because,  as  it  cannot  too  often  be 
repeated,  the  two  languages  dilfer  es.sentially  in  this  point. 

EXEPvCISE. 

We  only  shut  our  eyes  to  truth  because  we  fear  to 
ne  *  art.  art.  que  parce  qv>e  de 

see  ourselves  as  we  are.  We  were  yet  far  from  the  castle, 
2  nous  1  tel  que  ind-2  encore 

when  one  of  our  friends  came  to  join  us.  I  did  not  think  I  was 

ind-3  *  ind-2  *  devoir 

to  set  out  so  soon.  He  promises  every  day  that  he  will 
■*'  art.  pi.  de  * 

amend,  but  I  do  not  rely  uj)on  his  promises.  They  talk 

se  corriger  compter  promvsse  f.  pi.  on 

ot  a  secret  expedition  ;  he  liopes  to  be  (in  it),  tie  relies  u|X)ii 
2  — f  i  t.  cro 
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seeing  you  very  soon  to  terminate  amicably  his  allair 
inf.  1  au  premier  jour  pour  a  V amiable 

with  you.  You  expected  to  take  a  journey  this  year  j  but 
s^attendre  ind-2  faire  voyage  m, 

your  father  has  changed  his  mind.  He  threatens  to  punish  us  se- 

de  *  avis  de  se- 

verelyj  if  we  (fall  again)  into  the  same  error. 
vcremeyit  relomber  faute 

OF  THE  PARTICIPLE. 

395.  li'he  participle  is  a  part  of  the  verb  which  partakes 
of  the  properties  both  of  a  verb  and  adjective  ;  of  a  verb,  as 
it  signifies  action  and  state,  of  an  adjective,  as  it  expresses 
the  quality  of  a  person,  or  thing. 

There  are  two  participles,  xYvq  participle  present^  and  the 
participle  past. 

OF  THE  PARCICIPLE  PRESENT. 

The  participle  present  always  terminates  in  anti  as 
aimant,  Jinissant^  recevant^  rendant. 

396.  The  participle  present  is  uudeclined,  that  is  takes 
neither  gender  nor  number,  when  it  expresses  an  action, 
and  may  be  turned  by  the  present  or  the  imperfect  of  the 
indicative  mood,  une  montagne^  or  des  montagnes  dominant 
(i.e.)  qui  dominent  on  dominaienf)  sur  des  plaines  im-^ 
metises,  a  mountain  or  mountains  commanding  immense 
plains ;  un  homme,  des  hommes,  une  femme,  des  femmes 
lisant,  parlant,  mar  chant,  (qui  lisent,  qui  parlaient,  qui 
marchenf)  a  man,  men,  a  woman,  women  reading,  speaking, 
walking.  But  when,  like  an  adjective,  it  expresses  simply 
a  quality,  it  takes  both  the  gender  and  number  of  its  substan¬ 
tive  ;  as  un  homme  obligeant,  an  obliging  man  ;  une  femme 
obligeante,  and  obliging  woman  ;  des  tableaux  parlants, 
speaking  portraits  ;  la  religion  dominante,  the  established 
religion  ;  d  la  nuit  tombante,  at  night  falling.  It  is  known 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  adjective  when  it  is  put  be¬ 
fore  the  noun  in  English. 

What  grammarians  call  gerund,  is  nothing  but  the 
participle  present,  to  which  the  word  en  is  prefixed ;  on  se 
forme  V esprit  en  lisant  de  bons  livres,  we  form  our  minds 
by  reading  good  books, 

EXERCISE, 

That  mountain  being  very  high,  and  thus  commanding  a  vast 

ckvG  aimi  deminer  sur  grand 
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extent  of  country,  was  very  well  calculated  for  our  observations. 
ctend'ice  pays  ind-2  *  propre  d 

This  woman  is  of  a  good  disposition,  obliging  every  one,  when 

caractere  m.  tout  Le  vwnde  quand 

ever  she  (has  it  in  her  power).  They  go  cringing  before  the  great, 
le  qmivoir  ramper  devant  pi. 

that  they  may  be  insolent  to  their  equals.  The  state  of  pure 
ajin  tie  *  *  inf-1  pi.  avec  egal 

nature  is  the  savage  Jiving  in  the  desert,  but  living  in  his  family, 

famille  f 

knovdng  his  children,  loving  them,  (making  use)  of  speech,  and 
connaxtre  user  art.  parole 


(making  himself  understood.)  An  agreeable  languor  impercep- 
se  Jaire  entendre  2  langueur  f.  J .  tnsensi- 

tibly  (laying  hold)  of  my  senses,  suspended  the  activity  of  my 
bleinent  s'emparer  sens  suspendre  ind-3 

soul,  and  I  fell  (asleep).  Time  is  a  real  blunderer,  placing, 

s^endorniir  ind-3  art.  vrai  hrouillon  niettre^ 

replacing,  ordering,  disordering,  impressing,  erasing,  approaching, 
remettre,  ranger  deranger  imprinurr  effacer  apyrocher 


removing,  add  making  all  things  good  amd  bad ;  and 
eloigner  rendre  f.  pi. 

(impossible  to  be  known  again ). 
meoonnaissable 


almost  always 
quasi 


397.  The  participle  present  is  frequently  used  in  English 
as  a  substantive,  which  is  not  the  case  in  French. 

EXAMPLE. 

;  his  ruling  passion  is  hunting ^  sa  passion  dominante  est  Ito  chasse. 

When  governed  by  a  preposition,  it  is  rendered  in  French 
by  the  infinitive.  (No.  394.) 

EXAMPLES. 

prevent  him  from  dobig  mischiefs  empechez-le  de  faire  le  mal. 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  silencing  il  y  a  plaisir  a  fermer  la  bouche 
gi'eat  trdicers.  aux  grands  parleurs. 

398.  The  participle  present  frequently  takes  the  place  of 
the  indicative  in  English  ;  it  must  not  then  be  rendered  lite- 
i'ally,  but  in  the  following  manner. 

EXAMPLE. 

/  met  them  riding  post,  je  les  ai  rencontres  qui  couraient  Ico 

I  paste, 

k  399.  Sometimes  also  it  is  used  substantively  with  a  pos- 
I  sessive  pronoun  j  then,  it  must  be  rendered  in  French  by 
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the  indicative  or  the  sujimctivej  according  as  the  case  re¬ 
quires. 

EXAMPLES. 


tlie  fear  of  his  coming  (lest  he  should 
come')  harrassed  us, 

I  doubt  his  being  faithful, 
lohat  do  you  think  of  his  loriiing 
io  vie '} 


la  craintp  qu’ii  nc  vint  nous  tour- 
rnentait. 

je  doute  qu’ii  soit  fidelo,  clc. 
que  pensez-vous  de  cela  'I  il  in’a 
6crit.  Savcz-vous  qu’ii  m’a 
6crit  1  qu’cn  pensez-vous  1 


400.  In  No.  394,  it  has  been  said  that  the  infinitive  is 
used  after  prepositions  in  French,  and  not  the  participle 
present.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  eii. 


EXAMPLES. 

nous  en  parlerons  en  marchant,  we  vnll  talk  about  it  as  we  walk. 
on  apprend  en  enseignant,  vw  learn  by  teaching  others. 

401.  The  participle  present  always  fonning  a  phrase 
incidental  and  subordinate  to  another,  must  necessarily 
relate  to  the  subject  of  the  principal  phrase,  when  it  is  not 
preceded  by  another  noun,  as  in  this  sentence  : — 

je  ne  puis  vous  accompagner  a  I  cannot  accompany  you  into  the 
la  canipagne,  ayaiit  des  affaires  country,  having  some  business 
qui  exigent  ici  ma  presence,  that  requires  my  presence  here. 

The  participle  present  ay  ant  relates  to  the  subject  je, 
since  the  subordinate  proposition,  formed  by  aya7it,  could 
have  no  kind  of  relation  to  the  principal  proposition,  if  it 
could  not  be  resolved  into  this^arce  quej^ai  des  affaires  qui, 
etc.  But,  in  this  sentence  : 

combien  voyons-nous  do  gens,  hoic  many  people  do  loe  sec,  who, 
qui,  connaissant  le  prix  du  know'ing  the  value  of  time,  waste 

temps,  le  perdent  mal  a-propos  !  it  improperly  ! 

Connaissant  relates  to  the  substantive  gens,  because  this 
is  the  word  which  it  modifies,  and  because  the  relative  qui, 
placed  between  that  substantive,  as  the  regimen,  and  the 
participle  present,  obviates  every  kind  of  ambiguity. 

Remarks.  Two  participles  ought  never  to  be  used 
together  without  being  united  by  a  conjunction,  as,  etc, 

example. 

e’est  un  hommo  aimant  et  crai-  he  is  a  mam  loving  and  fearing 
gnant  Dieu,  God. 

2.  The  relative  en  ought  never  to  be  put  either  before  a 
participle  present,  or  before  a  gerund.  We  cannot  say. 
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Je  Voiis  ai  reviis  vufti  fds  entre  les  main^,  en  voulant  faire  qudque 
chose  de  bon, 

because  the  sense  would  be  ambiguous  :  for,  the  meaning  is 
not : 

il5 1  wish  to  do  something  good,  or,  as  I  v)ish  to  do  weU,  I  have  put  my 
son  into  your  hands. 

But, 

I  have  put  tmj  son  into  yad/ hands j  as  J  wish  to  make  somdhing  of 

him. 

We  should  say  :  Voulant  Qn  faire,  etc. 

Likewise  this  sentence  would  be  improper : 

Le  prince  tempere  la  rigueur  du  qwuvoir,  en  en  partageant  les 
Junctions. 

On  account  of  the  repetition  of  the  word  en,  used  in  two 
different  senses,  viz.,  as  a  preposition  and  a  relative.  Another 
turn  must  be  then  adopted,  as, 

Oest  en  partageant  les  fonctions  du  pouvoir,  opCun  prince  cn  tempere 
la  rigueur, 

\ 

OF  THE  PARTICIPLE  PAST. 

The  participle  past  has  various  terminations  ;  as,  aime 
fini,  ouvert,  dissous,  etc. 

402.  The  participle  past  is  sometimes  declined,  someti¬ 
mes  not,  thus, 

;  Avez-vous  mangez  toutes  les  f raises  que  vous  avez  cueillies  ce  matin. 

I  Jlvez-vous  mange,  vous  avez  cueillies  are  two  verbs  in  the 
!  same  tense,  and  person,  yet  one  participle  mange,  is  unde- 
I  dined,  the  other,  cueillies,  is  feminine  plural.  This  dif¬ 
ference,  apparently  contradictory,  is  grounded  upon  a 
principle  which  must  be  explained. 


OF  THE  PARTICIPLE  WITH  ETRE. 


403.  The  participle  past,  when  accompanied  by  the 
auxiliary  verb  efre,  agrees  with  its  subject  in  gender  and 
number. 


EXAMPLES. 


mon  frerc  cst  lombe^ 
mes  freres  sont  tombes, 
ina  soeur  est  tombee, 
mes  soeurs  sont  tonibees, 
kv  nuit  sera  bientot  passtV. 


my  brother  is  fallen, 
my  brothers  are  fallen, 
m  ij  sister  is  fallen, 
my  sisters  are  falle  n  , 
the  night  will  smn  be  over. 
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les  spectacles  sent  frequentes,  tke  theatres  are  frequeiitedi 
cette  fleur  est  fort  recherchee,  this  jlower  is  much  sought  after  * 
ils  sont  fort  estimesj  they  are  very  much  esteemed. 

There  is  an  exception  which  is  explained  at  No.  4IO5 
f)articij)le  past  of  Reflective  Verbs* 


EXERCISE. 

Fire-  arms  were  not  known  to  the  ancients.  Ishraael,  the 
art.  arme  d  feu  f.  pi.  ind-4  connu  de  Ismail 

son  of  Ab  raham,  is  known  among  the  Arabs,  as  (the  man)  from 

parmi  Arabe  celui 

whom  they  sprung,  and  circumcision  has  remained  (among 
Ure  soi'ti  art.  f.  etre  demeure  leur 

them)  as  the  mark  of  their  origin.  Heaven  is  that  permanent 
f.  art.  —  2 

city,  (into  which)  the  just  are  to  be  received  after  this  life. 
cite  f.  1  ou  pi.  devoir  *  apres 

In  Abraham’s  time,  the  threatenings  of  the  true  God  were 
du  2  art.  1  menace  f  pi.  ind-2 

dreaded  by  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt ;  but,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  all 
redoute  de  Pharaon  Moise  art. 

nations  were  corrupted,  and  the  world,  which  God  has  made  to 
fv  perverti  pour 

manifest  his  power,  was  become  a  temple  of  idols.  That  dread- 
pouvoir  m.  devemo  ter- 

ful  crisis  which  threatened  the  state  with  instant  destruc- 
tible  2  crise  f.  1  ind.  de  prochain  2  f.  1 

^ion,  was  happily  soon  over.  She  is  come  to  bring  us  all 
ind-3  heureusement  passe  * 

kinds  of  refreshments.  The  sciences  have  always  been  pre¬ 
serve  f  sing.  rafraichisscment  f.  pro¬ 

tected  by  cnglightened  governments. 
tege  art.  eclaire  2  1 

PARTICIPLE  PAST  WITH  AVOIR. 


404.  A  participle  past  with  avoir ^  may  be  the  compound 
tense  of  a  neuter  verb^  or  of  an  active  verb, 

405.  The  participle  past  of  a  neuter  verb  is  invariable. 

EXAMPLE. 

elle  a  dormi,  she  has  slept. 
nous  avons  ri,  toe  have  laughed. 
ils  ont  pense^  they  have  thought 

406'.  The  participle  past  of  an  active  verb  is  declined  in 
one  case,  and  not  in  the  other. 

avez-vous  mange  les  f  raises  que  votis  avez  cueillies. 

1.  The  participles  never  agree  with  the  subject  or  nomi¬ 
native  of  the  verb. 
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EXAMPLES. 

mon  frere  a  ecrit,  my  brother  has  tOiHlen. 

mes  freres  ont  ecrit,  my  bt'other  have  written. 

ma  soeur  a  ecrit,  my  sister  has  written. 

les  Amazones  ont  acquis  de  la  ce-  the  Amazons  have  acquired  cele- 
16b  rite,  brity. 

j’ai  contraint  les  soldats  a  mar-  I  have  forced  the  soldiers  to  march. 
cher, 

2.  When  it  agrees  it  is  with  the  accusative  case  or  object. 
If  it  precede,  it  is  not  declined. 


EXAMPLES. 


les  soldats  ont  attaque  la  ville, 
mes  filles  ont  dessine  ces  fleurs. 


the  soldiers  ham  attacked  the  town, 
my  daughteis  have  painted  these 
flowers. 


EXERCISE. 

The  Romans  successively  triumphed  over  the  most  warlike 

Romain  successivement  2  ind-4  1  de  belliqiceux  ? 

nations.  Lampridius  relates  that  Adrian  erected  to  Jesus 
1  raconter  Adrien  eleven'  ind-6 

Christ  some  temples,  which  (were  still  to  be  seen)  in  his 
de  art.  on  encore  2  voir  ind-l  1  de 

time.  Happy  those  princes  who  have  never  (made  use)  of  their 
*  art.  user 

power  but  to  do  good!  We  have  spent  the  whole  day 
pouvcrir  que  pour  art.  bien  journee  f 

in  tormenting  ourselves.  One  has  seldom  seen  a  great  stock  of 
a  inf-1  a,  7ious  1  raremeiit  fonds  m. 

good  sense  in  a  man  of  imagination.  The  errors  of  Descartes  proved 
sens  —  =  —  * 

very  useful  to  Newton. 
beaucoup  servir  ind-4  — 


407.  The  participle  past  of  an  active  verb  agrees  with 
the  object  or  accusative  when  it  follows  it  ;  that  is,  it  agrees 
with  the  noun  substantive,  which  is  the  antecedent  of  que^ 
me,  te,  se,  le,  la,  nous,  vous,  les* 


EXAMPLES. 

les  livres  que  j’ai  lus  the  books  which  I  have  read. 

la  leltre  que  j’ai  ecrite,  the  letter  which  I  have  7oritten. 

lus  agrees  with  que  of  which  the  antecedent  is  livres,  m.  pb 
Ecrite  agrees  with  que  of  which  the  antecedent  is  leitre 

f.  s. 

Nous  avons  cueilli  des  fraises  et  nous  les  avons  mangees. 

Cueilli  is  undeclined,  because  it  precedes  the  object 
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/raises:  is  feminine  plural,  because  it  follows  les 

antecedent  /raises. 

A  woman  savs, 

vous  m’avez  trompee,  you  have  deceived  vie. 

Trompee  agrees  with  me  of  which  the  antecedent  /emme 
is  understood. 

In  admirative  and  interrogative  sentences,  the  participle 
agrees  with  the  noun  following  que  de^  combien  quel. 

EXAMPLES. 

que  de  soins  elle  a  eu3  !  what  attentions  she  has  met  with! 

quelle  affaire  avez-vous  entre-  ^ehat  a£air  have  you  undertaken  ? 
prise  “2 

EXERCISE. 

All  the  letters  which  I  have  received  confirm  that  important  news 
f.  pi.  confirmer  *2  s.  1 

The  agitated  life  which  I  have  Ud  lill  now,  malces  mo  sigh* 
agite  2  f.  1  mcner  jusqu'd  present 

for  retirement.  The  sciences  which  you  have  studied,  will 
apres  art.  retraite  f.  f.  pi. 

prove  infinitely  useful  (to  you).  The  persons  whom  you  have 
etre  f.  pi. 

instructed  appear  to  me  possessed  of  reason  and  taste.  Nothing  can 

plcin  pr. 

equal  the  ardour  of  the  troops  which  I  have  seen  (setting  off).  What 
egaler  f.  pi.  inf-1 

measures  have  I  not  taken!  What  fortunes  has  not  this  revolu- 
ddmarches  f  pi.  faire  f.  pi. 

lion  ruined!  What  tears  has  she  not  shed;  what  sighs  has  she 
renverser  que  de  f.  pi.  verser  m.  pi. 

heaved!  I  have  her  agitated  by  the  furies.  This  day  is  one  of 

po^isse  croire  = 

those  which  they  have  cmtsecrated  to  tears.  The  language  in 
m.  pi.  consacrer  art.  langue  f.  * 

which  Cicero  and  Virgil  have  written,  will  live  in  their  works 
Ciceron  par  o^ivrage 

I  could  have  wished  to  avoid  entering  into  those  details,  but  I 
*  vouloir  *  eviter  d'entrer  — m. 

thought  them  necessary.  The  tribunes  demanded  of  Claudius 
croire  ind-4  trihun  m.  pi.  iird-S  d 

the  execution  of  the  promises  which  the  Consul  Valerius  had 

f. 

given  them. 
faire  Icur 

408.  The  participle  past  takes  neither  gender  nor  num¬ 
ber,  cither  whan  the  partiple  and  theauxiliarv  verb  to  which 
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it  is  joined  are  used  inipersonnally,  or  when  that  participle 
is  followed  by  the  verb,  which  governs  the  noun,  or  pro¬ 
noun  preceding  it. 


EXAMPLES, 


les  chaleurs  excessives  qu’il  a 
fait  cette  ete,  ont  beaucoup  Rui 
a  la  recolte, 

•quelle  facheuse  aveaiture  vous 
est-il  arrive  'I 

la  maison  que  j’ai  fait  batir, 

iraitez  les  vertus  que  vous  avez 
entendu  louer, 

ies  mathematiques  que  vous 
n’avez  pas  voulu  que  j’etu- 
Jiasse, 


the  cxcesHve  heats,  which  wc  h-ave 
had  this  snynmer,  have  done 
great  injury  to  the  corn. 

what  xmfleasant  adventure  have 
you,  met  with  ? 

the  house  which  I  have  ordered 
to  be  built. 

imitate  the  virtues  which  you  have 
hecord,  ‘praised. 

the  mathematics  which  you 
would  not  permit  me  to  study. 


To  make  a  right  application  of  the  second  part  of  this 
rule,  we  ought  to  examine  whether  we  can  put  the  regimen 
immediately  after  the  participle.  As  we  cannot  say  ;  J'^ai 
fait  la  maison,  vous  avez  entendu  les  vertus,  vous  rdavez 
pas  voulu  les  mathematiques,  it  follows  that  the  regimen 
belongs  to  the  second  verb.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
regimen  may  relate  either  to  the  participle,  or  to  the 
following  verb,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  speaker. 

Thus,y€  Vai  vu peindre,  means,  I  saw  her  picture  drawn  ; 

I  but  je  Vai  Yue  jteindre,  signifies,  I  saw  her  painting. 

I  Sometimes  it'happens  likewise,  that,  in  sentences  which 
!  seem  to  resemble  each  other,  the  regimen  in  one  belongs  to 
the  participle,  and  in  the  other  to  the  verb  which  follows  it. 
For  instance,  this  question,  avez-vous  entendu  chanter  la 
nouvelle  actrice  ?  Have  you  heard  the  new  actress  sing  ? 
Should  be  thus  anwered,  oui,je  Vai  euienAw  chanter,  yes, 

;  I  have  :  (I  have  heard  her  when  she  sang)  but  this  question 
avez-vous  entendu  cha,nter  la  nmtvelle  arietie  1  have  you 
heard  the  new  air  sung  ?  must  be  answered,  oui  je  Vai 
entendue  chanter,  yes,  I  have.  (I  have  heard  it  to  be  sung). 

409.  The  participle  past  does  not  agree  with  the  antece¬ 
dent  oi  en, 

EXAMPLE. 

sachant  que  nous  aimions  le  gi-  Lmvhng  tlud  we  were  fond  of 
j;  bier,  il  noup  on  a  envoys  un  gam^,  he  sent  us  a  basket  fuU. 
i  panier, 

G  a 
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EXERCISE. 


The  great  changes  which  (have  talien  place)  in  ad- 
changement  y  avoir  ind-4  art. 

ministration,  have  astonished  many  people.  The  heavy 

bien  des  personnes  grand 

rains  which  we  have  had  in  the  spring,  have  been 

pluie  f.  pi.  *  il  faire  ind-4 

the  cause  of  many  diseases.  The  scarcity  which  there  was 

maladie  f.  pi.  disette  f.  ind-4 

last  winter,  has  afforded  the  opportunity  of  doing 

art.  dernier 1  donner  occasion  inf-1 


much  good,  What  news  has  reached  you  ?  How  many 
hie  n  est-il  venu  que  de 

imprudent  steps  were  taken  on  that  occasion !  How 

faux  demarche  f  pi.  il  s’est  foAre  en 

many  large  ships  have  been  built  in  England  within  these  fifty 
gros  il  se  construire  ind-4  depuis  * 

years !  The  figures  which  you  have  learned  to  draw  are  of 
—  apprendre  dessiner 

great  beauty.  We  ought  never  to  swerve  from  the 

un  '  *  falloir  ind-1  *  s’eloigner 

good  path  which  wo  have  begun  to  follow.  The  measures 

route  f.  on  mesure  fpl. 

which  you  advised  me  to  adopt,  have  not  succeeded* 

conseiller  ind  -4  de  prendre  re  ussir 

The  rule,  which  I  have  begun  to  explain,  seems  to  me  very 
regie  f.  expliquer  sembler 

easy  to  (be  understood).  You  see  that  I  have  not  (been  mistaken) 
saisir  se  tromper  ind-4 


respecting  the  affairs  which  I 

in  hand.  1  asked 

*  demander  ind-4 

me  some  very  good  ones. 
en 


had  foreseen  you  would  have 
prevoir  que 

for  some  pencils,  and  he  has  sent 

envoyer 


PARTICIPLE  PAST  WITH  REFLECTED  VERBS, 


4<10.  It  has  been  said,  No.  121,  that  all  active  verbs  may¬ 
be  used  reflectedly. 

The  participle  past  of  such  verbs  agrees  with  the  subject- 
or  nominative. 

EXAMPLES. 

elle  s’est  blessee,  she  has  huH  hei'self, 

nous  nous  sommes  cnnuyes,  we  have  got  tired. 

HQxeblessQe^  enniiyes^  agree  with  se^  nous^  of  which  €//«?, 
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nous,  are  the  antecedents  j  se,  nous  being  also  besides  the 
accusative  of  blesser,  ennuyer* 

But  here, 

il  s’est  ca«se  la  jambe,  he  has  broken  his  leg^ 

Lucrece  s’est  donne  ia  mort,  Lucrecia  destroyed  herself . 

Casse,  donne  are  undeclined,  because  they  precede 
mort,  which  are  the  objects  or  accusatives  of  the  verbs 
casser,  donner*  Se,  is  also  in  both  examples  an  indirect 
case  or  dative.  But,  speaking  of  the  broken  leg  we  say, 

je  ne  sais  comment  il  se  Test  I  do'idt  hioio  ho%o  he  broke  it. 
cassee, 

Because  cassee  follows  la,  of  vihich.  jambe  is  the  antece¬ 
dent. 

EXERCISE. 

Our  troops  have  fought  with  great  courage.  They  have  not 
se  battre 

sufficiently  made  haste.  Did  not  our  sisters  stop  (on  the) 

se  depecher  s’arreter  en 

road.  I  have  put  my  shoulder  out  of  johU,  Show  me  the  hand 
se  demettre  Vepaule 

which  you  have  cut.  The  Amazons  have  made  themselves 
se  couper  se  rendrc 

famous  by  their  courage.  What  strange  fancies  she  has  got 

chivieres  se  mettre 

into  her  head !  I  don’t  think  you  have  cleaned  your  teeth 

la  se  nettoyer 

ibis  morning'!  Indeed  I  have  cleaned  them  before  I  went  out. 

avanl  de  sortir 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  USE  AND  MEANING  OF  SOME 
OF  THE  FRENCH  PREPOSITIONS. 

411.  The  office  of  prepositions  is  to  connect  two  nouns 
substantives,  and  show  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  one 
another. 

412.  Those  who  know  Latin  are  apt  to  mistake  the 
meaning  of  d  and  de  ;  the  former  never  means  from,  but  to ; 
it  is  the  sign  of  the  dative  case  ;  de  means  of,  from,  with, 
and  is  the  sign  of  what  is  called  the  genitive  and  ablative 
cases,  that  is,  it  expresses,  possession,  source,  accompani- 
ment,  instrumentality. 
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approchez-vous  du  feu, 
6[oignez-vous  du  feu, 
il  le  fait  de  bon  coeur , 
^crivez  a  Jean, 


EXAMPLES. 

covie  near  the  fire. 
i!,o  from  the  fire, 
he  does  it  loith  readiness, 
write  to  John. 


En  and  dans  have  nearly  the  same  meaning ;  but  they 
differ  in  this,  that  former  is  used  in  a  more  vague,  the  latter 
in  a  more  determinate  sense. 


EXAMPLE. 

J^etais  en  Angleterre,  doMS  la  ^rrovmce  de  Middlesex^ 

A,  en,  are  rendered  by  to  or  in  before  names  of  countries 
and  places,  but  they  must  not  be  used  indifferently.  A  is 
used  before  proper  names  of  places,  en  before  names  of 
countries,  provmccs. 

EXAMPLES. 

il  est  alle  en  France,  he  is  gone  to  France^ 

elle  est  allee  a  Rome,  she  is  gone  to  Rome. 

ils  demeurent  en  Normandie,  they  live  in  Normandy. 

dies  resident  a  Rouen,  they  live  in  or  at  Rouen. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  follows  then  that  en,  oh_ 
account  of  its  indeterminate  nature  ought  not  to  be  followed 
by  the  article,  except  in  a  small  number  of  phrases  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  usage. 

EXAMPLES. 

En  la  preseiice  de  Dieu ;  en  la  grand’  chambre  du  parlement,  cn  Vab-' 
sence  dhin  tel ;  en  Vannee  mil  huitcent  dix-sept,  etc. 

with  respect  to  the  expressions. 

En  Vhonneur,  en  Vage^  it  it  better  to  say,  d  Vhonneur^  d  Vdge. 

413.  Avant  is  a  preposition  in  this  phrase. : 

avant  le  jour,  before  day-light. 

But  it  is  an  adverb  in  this  : 
n’allez  pas  si  avant,  do  not  go  so  forward. 

Autour  and  alentour,  must  not  be  confounded  ;  auiour 
is  a  preposition,  and  alentour  an  adverb. 

EXAMPLES. 

tous  les  grands  etaient  autour  all  the  grandees  stood  round  the 
du  trbnc,  throne. 

le  roi  etait  sur  son  trone,  et  les  the  king  was  upon  the  throne^  and 
grands  etaient  alentour,  the  grandees  stood  round. 
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Jlvant  and  auparavant  are  not  used  indifferently. 

^^vant  is  followed  by  a  regimen. 

EXAMPLES. 

avaiit  E’aqucs,  before  Easier. 

avant  ce  temps,  before  that  time. 

Auparavant  is  followed  by  no  regimen. 

EXAMPLE. 

si  vous  partez,  venez  me  voir  if  you  set  of\  come  and  see  me 
auparavant,  first. 

Pret  d  and  pres  de,  are  not  the  same  expressions.  Prct 
is  an  adjective. 

je  suis  pret  a  faire  ce  que  vous  I  am  ready  to  do  what  you  please. 
voudrez, 

But^re^  is  a  proposition  : 

mon  ouvrage  est  pres  d’etre  my  work  is  nearly  finished. 
fini, 

Au  ti'avers  and  «  travers  differ  in  this:  the  first  is  followed 
by  the  preposition  c/e,  the  second  is  not. 

EXAMPLE. 

il  se  fit  jour  au  travers  des  en-') 

nemis,'^  ^  yhe  fought  his  way  through  the 

il  se  fit  jour  a  travers  les  en-  j  enemy. 
nemis,  j 

Avant  denotes  priority  of  time  and  order. 

EXAMPLE. 

Ilest  arrive  avant  moi,  i’article  se  met  avant  le  nom. 

Devant  is  used  for  en  presence.^  vis-d-vis. 

EXAMPLE. 

Il  a  par  it  devant  lefitge ;  il  loge  devant  Veglise. 

Levant  is  likewise  a  preposition  marking  order,  and  is  the 
opposite  of  apres. 

EXAMPLES,- 

i!  a  le  pas  devant  moi,  he  has  precedence  of  me. 

si  vous  ctes  presse,  courez  dc^  If  you  are  in  a  hurry,  run  be- 
vant,  fore. 

Envers  and  vers,  towards,  are  also  different  as  to  their 
meaning,  the  former  is  put  before  names  of  persons,  with  a 
moral  sense,  the  other  expresses  motion,  and  is  put  before 
names  of  places  and  persons. 
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EXAMPLES. 

comportez-  vous  bien  clivers  lui,  behave  well  towards  hivj,  v/itk  re¬ 
gard  to  hivi. 

ils  marcliaient  vers  la  ville,  they  xoere  marching  towards  the 

city. 

elle  s’avaiifa  vers  moi,  she  advanced  towards  me. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  ARTICLE  WITH  PREPOSITIONS. 

414.  Some  prepositions  require  the  article  before  their 
regimen  ;  others  do  not ;  and  others  again,  sometimes  ad¬ 
mit,  sometimes  reject  it. 

The  following  prepositions  generally  require  the  article 
before  the  noun,  which  they  govern. 


ayant, 

depuis, 

envers, 

nonobstant, 

.  selon, 

apres, 

chez, 

devant, 

excepte. 

parmi, 

,  suivant, 

derriere 

hors. 

pendant, 

touchant, 

dans, 

durant 

hormis. 

pour, 

'  vers, 

avant  I’aurore,  chez  le  prince,  |  envers  les  pauvres, 

apres  la  promenade,  dans  la  inaison,  j  devant  I’eglise,  etc, 

There  are,  however,  exceptions. 


avant  termc, 
avant  midi, 


EXAMPLES. 

I  avant  diner, 

I  apres  midi. 


pour  lit  nne  paillasse, 
depuis  minuit,  etc. 


A  noun  governed  by  the  preposition  m,  is  not,  in  general, 
preceded  by  the  article. 


EXAMPLE. 

En  ville,  cn  campagne,  en  extase,  en  songe,  cn  pieces,  etc. 

Uarmee  est  entree  en  campagne,  means  the  army  has 
taken  the  field  ;  but  M.  J\\  est  alle  d  la  campagne,  means, 
Mr.  N.  is  gone  into  the  country. 

These  eleven  prepositions  d,  de,  avec,  contre,  entre, 
rnalgre,  outre, par,  pour,  sur,  sans,  sometimes  admit,  some¬ 
times  reject  the  article  before  their  regimen. 

If  the  article  is  used  in  these  phrases : 

Joucr  sur  le  velours. 

St,  Paul  veut  de  la  subordination  entre  la  femrnc  ct  le  man. 

Sans  les  passions,  on  serait  le  meritc  1 

It  is  suppressed  in, 

Etre  sur  pied  ;  un  peu  de  famous  ne  gate  rien  entre  mari  et  femme. 

Vivre  sans  passims,  e’est  vivre  sans  plaisirs,  ct  sam  pci^ies. 
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This  diflerence  arises  of  course  from  the  noun  being  taken 
in  a  general  and  definite  sense,  or  in  a  partial  and  restricted 
signification. 

REPETITION  OF  THE  PREPOSITIONS. 

415.  The  prepositions  de^  d  and  en,  must  be  repeated 
before  all  nouns  which  they  govern. 


EXAMPLES. 


voyons  qui  I’emportera  de  vous, 
de  lui,  ou  de  moi, 
elle  a  de  I’honnetete,  de  la  dou¬ 
ceur,  de$  graces,  et  de  I’esprit. 
la  loi,  que  Dieu  a  gravee  au 
fond  de  mon  coeur,  m’instruit 
de  tout  ce  que  je  clois  a  I’au- 
teur  de  mon  etre,  OM  prochain, 
a  inoi-meme, 

en  Asie,  en  Europe,  en  Afrique, 
et  jusqu’eTi  Amerique,  on 
trouve  le  meme  prejuge 


lei  us  see  which  of  us  will  excel, 
you,  he,  or  I. 

she  has  politeness,  sweetness,  grace, 
and  abilities. 

the  law  which  God  has  deeply  en¬ 
graved  on  my  heart  instructs 
me  in  every  thing  I  oice  to  the 
autho'r  of  my  being,  to  my  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  to  myself. 
in  Asia,,  in  Europe,  in  Africa, 
and  even  in  America,  we  find 
the  same  prejudices. 


The  other  prepositions,  especially  those  consisting  of  two 
syllables,  are  generally  repeated — before  nouns,  which  have 
meanings  totally  diiferent ;  but  seldom  before  nouns,  that 
are  nearly  synonimous. 

EXAMPLES. 


rien  n’est  nioins  selon  Dieu  et 
selon  le  n\onde, 

cette  action  est  contre  I’hon- 
neur  et  contre  toute  espece  do 
principes. 

But  we  ought  to  say, 

il  perd  sa  jeunesse  dans  la  mol- 
Icsse  et  la  volupte, 
notre  loi  ne  condamnc  personne 
sans  I’avoir  entendu  et  exa¬ 
mine. 


nothing  is  less  according  to  God 
and  according  to  the  world, 
that  action  is  contrary  to  honor 
and  every  kind  of  principle. 


he  wastes  his  youth  in  effeminacy 
and  pleasm  e. 

our  laws  condemned  nobody  without 
having  heard  and  examined  him. 
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417.  Some  prepositions  govern  nouns  without  the  help 
of  another  preposition. 


EXAMPLES. 


devant  la  maison, 
hormis  son  frerc, 
sans  son  epee, 


before  the  house, 
coxept  his  brother, 
without  his  sword,  etc. 


Others  require  the  help  of  the  preposition  de. 
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EXAMPLES. 

pres  dc  la  maison,  near  the  house, 

a  I’insu  de  son  frera,  unknoum  to  his  brother. 

au-dessus  du  pont,  above  the  bridge,  cf’C. 

These  four,  j usque,  par  rapport,  quant  and  sauf  are 
followed  by  the  preposition  d. 


EXAMPLES. 

jusqu’au  mois  procliain,  till  the  next  month. 

quant  a  moi,  as  for  me,  etc. 

Practice  alone  can  teach  these  different  regimens. 

A  noun  may  be  governed  by  two  prepositions,  provided 
they  do  not  require  different  regimens  j  thus  we  may  say 
with  propriety, 

celui  qui  ecrit  selon  les  circon-  he  who  vmites  according  to  circum- 
stances,  pour  et  co-ntre  un  stances,  both  for  and  against 

parti,  est  un  hoinme  bien  me-  a  party,  is  a  very  contemptible 

prisable,  man. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  say, 

Celui  qui  ecrit  en  favour  et  contre  un  parti,  etc. 

because  enfaveur  requires  the  preposition  de. 

Prepositions  which,  with  their  regimen,  express  a  cir¬ 
cumstance,  are  generally  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
word  to  which  that  circumstance  relates. 


EXAMPLKS. 


on  voit  des  personncs  qui,  avcc 
bcaiocoup  dl esprit,  comniettent  de 
tres-grandes  fautes, 
j’ai  envoye  u.  la  paste  les  lettres  que 
vous  avez  ecrites, 
croyez-vous  pouvoir  par  la 

douceur  ces  esprits  egares  % 


we  see  perso^is  vdio,  with  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  commit  very  great 
faidts. 

I  have  send  to  the  post-office  the 
letters  which  you  have  written, 
do  you  think  you  can  reclaim  by 
gentleness,  those  mistaken  peo¬ 
ple  ? 


If  we  attempt  to  alter  the  place  of  these  prepositions,  we 
shall  find  that  the  sentences  will  become  ambiguous. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  ADVERBS. 

PLACE  OP  ADVERBS. 

418.  In  simple  tenses,  the  adverb  is  generally  placed  af¬ 
ter  the  verb ;  and,  the  compound  tenses,  between  the 
auxiliary  and  the  participle. 
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EXABiPLES. 

I’rtommc  le  plus  eclaire  est  ordi-  Ike  man  who  is  most  learned  is 
nairement  celui  le generaltn  he  tvho  thinks  most 

rnodeslcment  de  lui-memc,  modestly  of  himself . 

avez-vous  jamais  vu  un  pedant  have  you  ever  seen  a  pedant  more 
plus  absurde  et  plus  vain  ?  absurd  and  more  vain  7 

Compound  adverbs,  or  adverbial  phrases  are  placed  after 
the  verb,  and  even  after  the  participle  past  in  a  compound 
tense. 

EXABIPLE. 

e’est  a  la  mode,  that  is  fash  ionable. 

il  eut  fallu  se  lever  plus  matin,  it  'would  have  beennee'essar'y  to  risd 

earlier. 

nous  nous  sommes  leves  a  la  hate,  we  got  up  hastily. 

Exceptions.  1. — Adverbs  of  order,  rank,  and  those 
which  express  a  determinate  time,  are  placed  either  before, 
or  after  the  verb. 


EXABIPLES. 


nous  devons  premiere meiP,  faire 
notre  devoir ;  secondement  cher- 
cher  les  plaisirs  permis, 
aujo'urd^hui  il  fait  beau ;  il  pleu- 
vra  peut-etre  demain. 


we  ought,  first,  to  do  our  duty  / 
secondly,  eiijoy  lawful  pleasures. 

to  day,  it  is  fine  it  will  rain  per¬ 
haps  to-morrow. 


2.  These  adverbs,  comment^  on,  ePou,  par  ou,  combien, 
pourquoi,  quand,  used  with,  or  without  interrogation,  are 
always  placed  before  the  verb  which  they  modify. 


EXABIPLES. 

comment  voiis  portez-vous  1  hour  do  you  do  7 

bu  allez-vous  '?  whither  are  you  going  7 

il  ne  sail  comment  sy  prendre,  he  does  not  know  hmv  to  set  about  it. 

The  adverbs  tres,fort,  infiniment,  etc.  are  always  placed 
before  the  adjective  which  they  modify. 

EXABIPLE. 

e’est  une  femme  fort  belle,  tres-  she  is  a  woman  very  hecLutiful,  of 
sensible,  et  infiniment  sage,  great  sensibility,  and  infinitely 

prudent. 

Adverbs  of  quantity  and  comparison  and  tlie  adverbs  of 
time  souvent,  touj ours,  jamais,  are  placed  before  the  other 
adverbs. 

EXABIPLES. 

si  poliment,  fort  poll  men  t,  so  politely,  very  politely. 

tres-hcurcusement,  very  ha/ppily. 
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le  plus  adroiteinent,  the  most  SkilfiUlyi 

ils  ne  seront  jamais  etroitement  they  never  will  be  intimately  unitecU 
unis, 

ils  sent  toujours  ensemble,  they  are  always  together. 

e’est  souvent  a  I’improviste  qu’il  he  often  comes  unex-pectedly. 
arrive, 

Souvent  may,  however^  be  preceded  by  an  adverb  of 
quantity,  or  comparison,  as  H  souvent^  assez  souvent,  fort 
souvent,  plus  souvent,  moins  souvent,  trop  souvent. 

When  adverbs  of  quantity  and  comparison  meet  together 
in  a  sentence,  the  following  is  the  order,  which  custom  has 
established. 


si  peu, 
trop  peu, 
tres-peu. 


bien  peu 
bien  plus, 
bien  davantage 


beaucoup*  trop, 
beaucoup  plus, 
beaucoup  moins. 


tant  mieuXj 
tant  pis,  etc. 


Bien  before  another  adverb  means  very  much,  quite* 


EXAMPLES. 

bien  assez^  pdte  enough-. 

bien  tard,  Very  late. 

bien  moins,  much  less. 

When  after  the  verb  it  signifies  well. 

EXAMPLES. 

•pretty  well, 
venj  well. 

©F  THE  NEGATIVE  ne. 

419.  It  is  customary  to  use  two  negatives  in  French,  ne 
comes  before  the  verb  ;  pas  or  point  comes  after  it.  The 
French  Academy  have  discussed  the  four  following  questi¬ 
ons. 

1.  Which  is  the  place  of  the  negatives  ? 

2.  When  is  pas  to  be  used  in  preference  to  point  and 
vice  versa  ? 

3.  When  may  both  be  omitted  ? 

4.  When  ought  both  to  be  omitted  1 

As  this  subject  is  of  very  material  importance,  we  shall 
treat  it  upon  the  plan  of  the  Academy,  and  agreeably  to 
their  views. 


assez  bien, 
fort  bien, 


*  Beaucoup  is  not,  as  the  English  much  susceptible  of  being  modi¬ 
fied  by  any  adverb  preceding,  thus  trcs-beaucoup,  trop  heureux,  etc,, 
would  be  barbarisms. 
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First  Question.  Where  is  the  place  of  the  negatives  ? 

JVe  is  always  prefixed  to  the  verb  ;  but  the  place  of  y;a5 
a,nd  point  is  variable. 

When  the  verb  is  in  the  infinitive,  these  are  placed 
indifferently  before,  or  after  it  5  for  we  say. 

Pour  ne  point  voir,  or,  pour  ne  voir  pas. 

In  the  other  moods,  except  the  imperative,  the  tenses  are 
either  simple,  or  compound.  In  the  simple  tenses,  pas  or 
point  is  placed  after  the  verb. 

EXAMPLE. 

II  ne  parie  pas  ;  ne  parle-t-il  pas  1 

In  the  compound  tenses,  it  is  placed  between  the  auxili¬ 
ary  and  the  participle. 

EXAMPLE. 

II  n’a  pas  parie  5  n’a-t-il  pas  parie  1 

In  the  imperative,  it  is  placed  after  the  verb. 

EXAMPLE. 

Ne  badinez  pas,  Ne  vous  en  allez  pas. 


Second  Question.  When  isjo«5,  to  be  used  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  point,  and  vice  versa  ! 

Point  is  a  stronger  negative  than  pas  :  besides,  it  denotes 
something  permanent  :  il  ne  lit  j^oini,  means  he  never 
reads. 

Pas  denotes  something  accidental ;  il  ne  lit  pas,  means, 
he  does  not  read  now,  or  he  is  not  reading. 

Point  de  denotes  an  absolute  negation.  To  say : 

Il  n"* a  point  esprit,  is  to  say,  he  has  no  wit  at  all. 

Pas  de,  allows  some  sort  of  restriction.  To  say  : 

11  rda  pas  d'’ esprit,  is  to  say,  he  has  nothing  of  what  can 
be  called  wit. 

Hence  the  Academy  concludes,  that/)Cfs  is  more  proper. 

1.  Before  plus,  moins,  si,  autant,  and  other  words 
denoting  comparison. 

EXAMPLE. 

Milton*  n’est  pas  moins  'sublime  MlLloii  is  not  less  sublime  than 

qu’Hom^re,  '  Homer, 
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2.  Before  nouns  of  number. 

EXAMPLE. 

il  n’y  a  pas  dix  ans,  li  is  7wt  ten  years,  ago. 

Point  is  elegantly  used, 

1.  At  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

EXAMPLE. 

on  s’amusait  a  ses  depens,  et  il  they  were  amusing  themselves  at 
ne  s’en  apercevait  point,  his  expense,  and  he  did  not  per- 

ceive  it, 

2.  In  elliptical  sentences. 

EXAMPLE. 

je  croyais  avoir  a  faire  a  un  hon-  /  thought  I  had  to  deal  with  an 
nete  homme ;  mais  point,  honest  man ;  but  no. 

3.  In  answer  to  interrogative  sentences.  i 

EXAMPLE.  I 

irez-vous  ce  soir  au  pare? —  shall  you  go  this  evening  to  the  j 
point,  park  7 — no.  i 

The  Academy  also  observes,  that  when  pas  or  point  is  i 
introduced  into  interrogative  sentences,  it  is  with  meanings  ] 
somewhat  different.  We  make  use  of  pointy  when  we  | 
have  any  doubt  on  our  minds.  j 

EXAMPLE.  .  j 

n’avez-vous  point  ete  la ?  have  you  not  been  there!  ! 

But  w^e  use/)a5‘,  when  we  are  persuaded.  ! 

EXAMPLE.  ! 

n’aveZ'Vous  pas  ete  la  ?  but  you  have  been  there,  have  not  : 

yo7i  7  ' 


Third  Question.  When  may  both  pas  and  point  be  | 
omitted  ? 

They  may  be  suppressed, 

1.  After  the  words  cesser,  oser,  and  pouvoir  ;  but  this  i 
omission  is  only  for  the  sake  of  elegance. 

i 

EXAMPLES. 

je  ne  cessc  de  in’cn  occuper,  I  incessantly  think  about  it.  \ 

je  n’ose  vous  en  parler,  I  dare  not  speak  to  you  about  it.  ; 

jo  no  puis  y  penser  sans  fr^mir,  I  cannot  think  of  it  vnihout  shud-  \ 

de-ring. 
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We  likewise  say,  but  only  in  familiar  conversation-, 

ne  bougefe,  do  not  stir, 

2.  In  expressions  of  this  kiiiKi-, 

y  a-t-il  un  homme  dont  'clle  ne  is  llicre  d  man  that  she  does  not 
medise  %  slander  7 

^vez-vous  un  ami  qui  ne  soit  have  yon  a  friend  hnt  is  not  like- 
des  miens  "i  ivise  mine  ? 


Fourth  QuESTiolsr.  When  ought  both  pas  and  ^oint  ta 
be  omMed  ? 

They  are  omitted, 

420.  When  the  extent  which  we  mean  to  give  to  the 
negative  is  sufficiently  expressed  either  by  the  words  which 
restrict  it,  by  words  which  exclude  all  restriction,  or  when 
the  verb  is  joined  to  an  adverb,  or  pronoun  having  a  nega- 
Vive  sense,  as,  Jctmais^  plus,  aucun,  personne,  rien,  nul, 
nullement ;  and  also  to  the  words  bien,  gouUe,  mot,  which 
in  sortie  cases,  have  been  through  custoQn  considered  as 
negatives. 

To  exemplify  the  first  part  of  this  remark,  we  say, 


EXAMPLES. 

ne  «orS  giiere,  I  go  out  but  seldom. 

je  ne  sortirai  de  Irois  Joiirs,  i  shall  mt  go  ont  for  three  days. 

To  exemplify  the  second,  we  say. 


EXAMPLES, 


je  n'y  vais  jamais, 
je  n’y  pense  plus, 
nul  ne  sait  s’il  est  digne  d’a- 
mour,  ou  de  haine, 
li’employez  aucun  de  ces  strata- 
gemes, 

il  ne  plait  a  personne, 
rien  n’est  plrts  charmant, 
je  n’y  pense  nullement. 


I  never  go  there. 

I  think  no  more  of  it. 
nobody  knows  whether  he  be  'de^ 
serving  of  love,  or  hatred, 
use  none  of  these  stratagems. 

he  pleases  nobody, 
nothing  is  mure  charming. 

I  do  not  think  of  it  at  all. 


To  exemplify  the  third,  we  say 


EXAMPLES. 


il  n’y  voit  goutte, 
je  n’en  ai  cueilli  brin, 
il  ne  dit  mot, 


he  cannot  see  at  all. 

I  did  not  gather  a  sprig, 
he  speaks  not  a  word. 


But  if  to  mot  we  join 
be  added,  as 


an  adjective  of  number,  must 
H  H 
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SYNTAX  AND  IDIOMS 


EXAMPLES. 

il  ne  (lit  pas  un  mot  qui  n’inte-  he  speaks  not  a  v:ord  but  what  is 
resse,  interesting. 

dans  ce  discours,  il  n’y  a  pas  in  that  speech.^  there  are  not  three 
trois  mots  a  reprendre,  toords  that  are  exceptionable. 

421.  The  substantive  which  follows  a  negative  phrase  is 
governed  by  the  preposition  de. 

EXAMPLES. 

il  n’a  jamais  d’argent,  he  never  has  any  money. 

n’avez-voLis  pas  de  cheval  7  have  you  got  no  horse  ? 

il  ne  fait  pas  de  demarche  inu-  he  does  not  take  any  useless  step. 

tile, 

Ifj  after  such  sentences  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  either 
the  conjunction  qucy  or  the  relative  pronouns  qui  or  dont, 
should  introduce  a  negative  sentencej  then  in  this  last,  pas 
and  point  are  omitted. 

EXAMPLES. 

je  ne  fais  jamais  d’exces  (pieje  I  never  committed  any  exxess^vnthoui 
n’en  sois  incommode,  being  ill  after  il. 

je  ne  vois  personne  qui  ne  vous  I  see  nobody  but  what  commends 
loue,  you. 

422.  When  two  negatives  are  joined  by  niy  pas  is 
omitted. 

EXAMPLE. 

je  ne  I’aime  ni  ne  I’estime,  I  neither  love  nor  esteem  him. 

When  the  conjunction  7ii  is  repeated,  pas  is  also  left  out. 

EXAMPLES. 

ni  I’or  ni  la  grandeur  ne  nous  ren-  neither  gold  nor  greatness  can 
dent  heureux,  make  us  happy. 

il  n’est  ni  prudent  ni  sage,  he  is  neither  prudent  nor  wise. 

il  n’a  ni  dettes  ni  proces,  he  has  neither  debts  nor  laiosuits. 

Pas  is  used,  when  ni  is  not  repeated,  and  when  it  serves 
only  to  unite  two  members  of  a  negative  sentence. 

EXAMPLE. 

je  n’aime  pas  ce  vain  etalage  I  do  not  like  that  vain  display  of 
d’erudition  prodiguee  sans  choix  erudition  lavished  without  choice 
et  sans  gout,  ni  ce  luxe  de  and  without  taste,  nor  that  pomp 
mots  qui  ne  disent  rien,  of  words  which  have  no  meaning. 

Pas  is  omitted  when  the  question  used  for  pourquoi  be¬ 
gins  with  quey  and  after  d  moinsqucy  si,  instead  of  pourquoi, 
and  with  d  moins  que,  or  si  used  instead  of  it. 


OF  THE  ADVERB. 
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EXAMPLES. 


quo  n’etes-vous  aussi  pose  que 
votre  frere  ? 

je  ne  sortirai  pas  a  moins  que 
vous  ne  veniez  me  prendre, 
je  n’irai  pas  chez  lui,  s’il  ne  m’y 
engage, 

With  ne — que  used  instead 
o'i  only,  but,  pas  is  not  used. 


why  arc  you  not  as  sedate  as  your 
brother  ? 

1  shall  TtjOt  go  out,  unless  you  come 
to  fetch  me. 

I  shall  not  go  to  his  house,  if  he 
do  7iot  invite  me. 

of  seulement,  and  in  the  sense 


EXAMPLE. 

une  jeunesse  qui  se  livre  a  ses  youth,  which  abandons  itself  to  its 
passions,  ne  transmet  a  la  vieil-  passions,  transmits  to  old  age 
lesse  qu’un  corps  use,  'nothing  but  a  worn-out  body. 

JVe,  before,  and  que,  after  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  does  not  require  pas. 

EXAMPLE. 

il  ne  fait  quo  rire,  he  does  7wthing  bid  laugh. 

Pas  is  again  omitted  when  that  conjunction  may  be 
changed  into  sinon,  or  si  ce  n^est. 

EXAMPLES. 

il  ne  tient  qu’a  vous  de  reussir,  the  success  wholly  depends  upon 

you. 

trop  de  maitres  a  la  fois  ne  ser-  too  many  masters  at  once  only  serve 
vent  qu’a  embrouiller  I’esprit,  to  perplex  the  mind. 

With  a  verb  in  the  preterit,  preceded  by  the  conjunction 
depuis  que,  or  by  the  verb  il  y  a,  denoting  a  certain  duration 
of  \i\me,pas  and  point  are  omitted. 

EXAMPLES. 

comment  vous  etes-vous  porte  Iwvo  have  you  been  since  I  saw 
depuis  que  je  ne  vous  ai  vu '?  you? 

il  y  a  trois  mois  que  je  ne  vous  ai  /  have  not  seen  you  for  these  three 
vu,  months. 

But  they  are  not  omitted,  when  the  verb  is  in  the  present. 

EXAMPLES. 

comment  vit-il  depuis  que  nous  how  does  he  live  now  we  do  not  see 
ne  le  voyons  point  7  him  7 

il  y  a  six  mois  que  nous  ne  le  we  have  riot  seen  him  these  six 
voyons  point,  months. 

It  has  been  seen.  No.  211,  that/ze  is.tised  in  comparative 
sentences,  but  as  it  has  not  then  a  negative  sense,  pas,  point 
are  of  course  omitted. 
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EXAMPLES. 

on  meprise  ceux  qui  parlent  au-  we  despise  those  who  speak  dijfe- 
trement  qu’ils  ne  pensent,  rcntly  fiovi  what  they  think. 

il  ecrit  mieux  qu’il  ne  parle,  he  torites  better  than  he  speaks. 

c’est  pire  qu’on  ne  le  dissait,  it  is  ic&rse  than  was  said. 

c’est  autre  chose  que  je  ne  it  is  different  from  what  I  thought. 
croyais, 

jieu  s’en  faut  qu^on  ne  in’ait  I  have  been  very  near  being  de- 
trompe,  cdved. 

Jfe  is  also  used  before  the  subjunctive  mood  after  certain 
verbs  noticed  No.  384,  in  which  case  point,  are  also 
omitted. 


EXAMPLES. 


je  ne  doute  pas  qu^il  ne  vienne, 
ne  desesperez  pas  que  ce  inoyen^ 
ne  vous  reussisse, 
je  ne  nie  pas,  je  ne  discon- 
viens  pas  que  cela  ne  soit, 
j’empecherai  bien  que  vous  ne 
soyez  du  nombre, 
prcnez  garde  qu’on  ne  vous  se- 
duise, 

prenez  garde  que  vous  ne  m’en- 
tendiez  pas, 

il  craint  que  son  frere  ne  I’aban- 
donne, 

je  Grains  que  mon  ami  ne  raeure. 


I  doubt  not  that  he  will  come. 

da  not  despair  of  the  success  of 
these  means. 

Ido  not  deny  but  that  it  may  be  so.. 

I  shall  prevent  your  being  of  the 
number. 

take  care  that  they  do  not  corrupt 
yo^i. 

mind  you  do  not  understand  what 
I  mean. 

he  is  afraid  his  brothei'  should  for¬ 
sake  him. 

I  fear  my  friend  will  die. 


The  Academy  says,  that  after  nier,  douter,  disconvenir, 
ne  may  be  omitted. 


EXAMPLES. 

Je  ne  nie  pas,  ou,  je  ne  discon viens  pas  que  cela  soit. 

When  we  say,  de  crainfe  quHl  ne  per de  sonproces,  we  ex¬ 
press  a  fear  lest  he  should  lose  his  law-suit. 

When  we  say,  de  crcdnte  qii’il  ne  soit  pas  puni^  we  ex¬ 
press  an  apprehension,  lest  he  should  escape  punishment. 
Remark.  In  these  phrases. 


je  crains  que  mon  ami  ne  meure,  1  am  afraid  my  friend  rvill  die. 
vous  empechez  qCi’on  ne  chante,  yo^t  prevent  them  from  singing. 

JVe  has  the  meaning  of  the  ne  of  the  Latin  language, 
which  equally  governs  the  subjunctive  mood. 

423.  The  conditional  of  savoir  is  frequently  used  nega-. 
lively,  instead  of  pouvoir  in  which  case  pas,  paint  are. 
omitted. 


EXAMPLE. 

Icamnot  accomplish  it. 


je  nc  saurais  en  venir  a  bout 


OjET  the  adverb. 
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When  7ie  savoir  means  tire  incertain^  it  is  best  to  omit 
jms  and^70^?^^. 

EXAMPLES. 

je  ne  sais  ou  le  {)rendre,  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  him. 

il  ne  sail  ce  qu’il  dit,  he  does  not  know  what  he  says. 

But  pas  2ix\d.  point  must  be  used  when  savoir  is  taken  in 
its  true  meaning,  to  know. 

EXAMPLE. 

jc  nc  sais  pas  Ic  Fran5ais,  I  do  not  know  French. 

We  also  say,  without  pas  or  pointy 

nc  vous  deplaisc,  ne  vous  en  de-  by  your  leave,  under  favour,  or 
plaise,  Ivt  it  not  displease  you. 


Plus  and  clavantage  must  not  be  used  indifferently. 
Plus  is  followed  by  the  preposition  de,  or  the  conjunction 
cue. 

j. 

EXAMPLES. 

il  a  plus  de  brillant  que  de  solide,  he  has  more  brilliancy  than  solidity. 
il  se  fie  plus  a  ses  lumieres  qu’a  he  relies  more  upon  his  own  hww- 
celles  des  autres,  ledge  than  upon  that  of  others. 

Davaniage  is  used  alone  and  at  the  end  of  sentences. 

EXAMPLE. 

la  science  est  estimable,  mais  la  learning  is  estimable,  Irut  virtue  is 
vertu  I’est  davantage,  still  more  so. 

Although  davantage  cannot  be  followed  by  the  preposition 
de,  it  may  be  preceded  by  the  pronoun  en. 

EXAMPLE. 

jc  n’en  dirai  pas  davantage,  I  shall  not  say  any  mote  about  it, 

It  is  incorrect  to  use  davantage  for  I e  plus.  We  must 
say, 

de  toutes  les  fleurs  dhin  'poxierxto,,  of  all  the  flowers  of  a  parterre,  the 
I’anemone  est  celle  qui  me  plait  le  anemone  is  that  which  pleases  me 
plus.  most. 


4*24.  iS*/,  aussi,  tant,  and  autant,  are  always  followed  by 
the  conjunction  que,  expressed  or  understood. 

H  h  2 
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Si,  and  aussi  are  joined  to  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  par¬ 
ticiples  ;  tant  and  autanf,  to  substantives  and  verbs. 

EXAMPLES. 

I’Angleterre  n’estpas  si  grande  England  i$  not  so  large  as  Frantx. 
que  la  France, 

il  est  aussi  estime  qu’aime,  lie  is  as  much  esteemed  as  he  is  \ 

beloved.  \ 

die  a  autant  de  beaute  que  de  she  has  as  much  beauty  as  virtue.  \ 
vertu, 

Remark^  Autant  may,  however,  be  substituted  for  aussi ^ 
in  comparisons  of  equality. 

EXAMPLE. 

il  est  modeste  autant  que  sage,  he  is  as  modest  as  wise. 

It  has  been  said.  No.  47.  that,  in  comparisons,  is 
used  with  the  affirmative,  and  si,  with  the  negative  ;  si, 
may,  however,  be  used  in  an  affirmative  sentence,  in  tlie 
sense  of  tellement. 


EX-AMPLE. 

il  est  devenu  si  gros,  qu’il  a  de  he  is  become  so  bulky  that  he  can 
la  peine  a  marcher,  hardly  walk. 


takes  sometimes  the  preposition, «,  and 
the  preposition  pour. 

EXAMPLES. 

soyez  a  jamais  hcurcux,  be  forever  happy. 

c’est  pour  toujours,  it  is  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  ; 

OF  THE  CONJUNCTIONS.  I 

425.  Q,ue  is  a  conjunction  so  much  used  in  French  that,  j 

although  it  has  been  already  noticed  in  every  part  of  this  i 
grammar  with  which  it  might  have  reference,  it  may  not  i 
be  unnecessary  to  present  here  a  series  of  examples  of  the  ' 
various  ways  in  which  it  is  used.  ! 
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QUE 


A 


expressing  covi- 
parison 

for  rien  que 

je  sauhaiie  que 

d  mains  que  " 
avant  que 
sans  que 
des  que 
aussitbt  que 
51,  or  quand 


soil  que 

jusqvJd  ce  que 

pourquoi  7 
commc 

combien 


EXAMPLES. 


VAsie 


grande 


^  Asia  is  larger  T/um 

on  ne  parle  que  i  they  talk  of  no-- 
de  la  nouveUe  >  thing  but  the 
victoire.  )  new  victory. 

may  he  live,  for, 
I  wish  that  ho 
may  live. 

there  will  be  110- 
end  to  it,  miless 
t  he  come. 

qu’iZ  fasse  le  main- 1  if  he  commits  the 


qu’iZ  vive  pour^  je 
sonhaile  qu’zZ  vive. 

cela  ne  finha  pas 
qu’zZ  ne  vienne. 


I 


> 


Sdre  exces,  il  csl  ^  least  excess,  he 
malade.  }  is  ill. 

qu’iZ  perdre,  ou  qu’iZd  whether 
gagne  son  proces, 
c'est  un  honime  rui- 
ne. 

<  attendez  qu’iZ  vien- } 

\  ne.  $ 

*s  que  ne  se  corrige-  )  why  does 
(  t-il  pas  ^  reform  1 

meehant  qu’iZ  cst.  wicked  as  he  is. 
f  que  Dieu  cst  )  hoiv  great  is  the 
J  grand !  5  Almighty  ! 

que  je  kais  les  me-  }  how  much  I  hate 


he  gains, 
or  loses  his  law¬ 
suit,  he  is  a  ruin¬ 
ed  man. 

wait  till  he  comes. 

he  not 


1^  chants 


the  wicked  ! 


Another  vei*y  frequent  use  of  this  conjunction  is  to  save 
the  repetition  of  comme,  parce  gue^  puisque^  quand,  quoique, 
si,  etc.  when,  to  phrases  beginning  with  these  words,  others 
are  added  under  the  same  regimen,  by  means  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  et. 

EXAMPLE. 

si  Ton  aiinait  son  pays  et,qu’on  cn  if  we  loved  our  co'Untry,  and  sin- 
desirat  sinceremcnt  la  gloire,  cerely  wished  its  glory ^  we  should 
on  se  conduirait  de  maniere,  act  so  as,  etc. 
etc. 

426.  Particular  construction  with  que  before  a  noun  or 
an  infinitive. 

EXAMPLE. 

c’est  un  homme  singulier  que  your  brother  is  a  strange  mom. 
votre  frere. 

For  votre  frere  est  un  homme  singulier. 
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EXAMPLE. 

c’etait  quelque  chose  que  d’avoir  having  begun  was  already  svvie^ 
commence,  thing. 

For  avoir  commend  etait  dejd  quelque  chose. 

EXERCISE. 

We  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  his  wisdom,  even  more 

encore 

than  from  his  power.  What  men  term  greatness,  glory, 

ce  que  art,  mappekr 

power,  profound  policy,  is  in  (he  eyes  of  God  07ihj 

profo7id  politique,  f,  d 

misery,  weakness,  and  vanity.  May  they  understand,  at  last, 

compreiidre 

that  without  internal  peace  there  is  no 


avec  soi-mc/)ie  2  art.  1  point 

happiness.  May  she  be  as  happy  as  she  deserves  to  be. 
dc  de  le 

Never  write  before  you  have  thoroughly  examined 

sous  toutes  ses  faces  2  1 

the  subject  which  you  propose  to  treat.  Lei  him  but  hear 

se  proposer  de  traitor  * 

the  least  noise,  his  terrified  iraaginadion  presents  to  him  nothing 
bruit  effraye  2  f.  1  *  * 


but  monsters.  Do  not  sift  this  question,  till 

ne  que  de  art.  approfondir 

I  can  (be  your  guide).  Do  not  go  out  till  your  brother 
ne  subj-1  vous  inettre  sur  la  vole 

comes  in.  Why  does  he  not  (take  advantage)  of  his  youth, 

ne  rentrer,  *  pofiter 

(in  order  (o)  acquire  the  knowledge  he  wants  ?  This 

qmur  co7i7udssa7ice  pi.  dont  avoir  besoin  1 

town  is  a  very  pretty  place.  My  uncle  was  a  terrible  man  when 
he  was  in  a  passion. 

Full  as  he  was  of  his  prejudices,  he  would  not  own 
Revipli  ind-2  prejuge  ind  3  couveyiir  dc 

(any  thing).  Full  of  self-love  {as  he  is),  expect  nothing 
rien  petri  13  2  de 

good  (from  him).  How  beautiful  is  that  -cultivated  nature 
en  1  6  5  2  4  3 

How,  by  the  care  of  man,  is  it  brilliantly  and  richly  adorned  ! 
par  f.  po7iipeuse77Lent  ornc 

Had  profound  philosophy  presided  at  the  formation  of 
si  *  dw  ind-6  d 

languages,  and  had  they  carefully  examined  the  elements  of 
art.  langue  awee  soin  sulq-4  m. 


OF  THE  COJSJUNCTIONS, 
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speech,  not  only  in  their  relations  (to  one  another),  but  also 
art.  discours  nmi  entr^eux  encore 

in  themselves,  it  is  not  (to  be  doubted)  that  languages 
en  m.  douteux  art. 

would  present  principles  more  simple,  and  at  the 

offrir  subj-2  de  art. 

same  time,  more  luminous. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  CONJUNCTIONS. 

427.  The  conjunctions  which  unite  sentences  to  one 
anothei’j  are  followed  either  by  the  infinitive,  the  indicative, 
or  the  subjunctive. 

Those  that  are  followed  by  an  infinitive,  are, 

1.  Such  as  are  distinguished  from  prepositions,  only  by 
being  followed  by  a  verb. 


EXAMPLE. 

il  faut  se  reposer  aprcs  avoir  one  ought  to  rest  after  having  la~ 
travaille,  boured. 

2.  Those  which  have  the  preposition  de  after  them. 

EXAMPLE. 

il  travaille  afin  de  vous  surpasser,  he  works  that  he  may  surpass  you, 

EXERCISE. 

They  were  going  to  spend  a  few  days  in  town^ 
ne  ♦  ind-2  *  passer  *  quelqucs  d  art. 

only  that  they  might  return  with  more  pleasure  to 

que  pour  *  *  se  retrouver  inf-1  dans 

their  charming  solitude.  Many  persons  work  only  (in  order  to) 

ne  que  afm  de 

acquire  consideration  and  riches,  but  the  honest  and 

de  art.  pr.  art.  2  et 

human  man  spends  (so  much)  time  in  study,  only 

sensible  ^  \  ne  employer  tant  de  d  art.  que 

to  bo  useful  to  his  fellow-creatures.  I  reveal  to  you  the 
po^ir  semblat>lcs  devoiler 

plot  which  your  enemies  have  concerted  in  secret  in 

trame  f.  ourdir  art.  tenebres  f.  pi. 

order  to  warn  you  against  their  artifices. 
premunir 


428.  Conjunctions  that  govern  the  indicative. 


bien  attendu  que, 
a  condition  que, 
a  la  charge  que. 


autant  que, 
non  plus  que, 
outre  que. 


puisque, 
iorsque 
pendant  que, 


peut-etre  que, 
comme, 
comme  si 
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de  mcme  que, 

parce  quo 

tandis  quc. 

ainsi  quc, 

attendu  que 

durant  que. 

aussi  bien  que, 

vu  que, 

tant  que. 

quand, 
pourquoi 
comment,  etc. 


They  are  followed  by  the  indicative,  because  the  principal 
sentence,  which  they  unite  with  that  which  is  incidental, 
expresses  the  affirmation  in  a  direct,  positive  and  indepen¬ 
dent  manner. 

The  use  of  the  six  following  conjunctions, 


si  non  quc  de  sorte  que, 

si  ce  n’est  que,  on  sorte  que, 


tellement  que, 
de  maniere  que, 


varies  according  to  the  meaning  expressed  by  the  principal 
sentence. 


EXAMPLE  OF  THE  INDICATIVE.  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

je  no  lui  ai  repondu  autre  chose,  je  ne  veux  autre  chose,  si  'tion  que 
si  non  que  j’avais  execute  ses  vous  travailliez  avec  plus  d’ar- 
ordres,  deur. 

I  made  him  no  other  answer^  but  I  desire  nothing  else  but  that  you 
that  1  had  executed,  his  orders.  u-ould  study  with  greater  ardour. 

The  indicative  is  required,  in  the  first  sentence,  by  the 
verb  fai  repondu  expressing  a  positive  affirmation,  and  the  • 
subjunctive  in  the  second,  because  ye  expresses  a  com¬ 

mand,  or  desire. 


EXERCISE. 


When  you  have  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  geometry, 
ind-7  2  1  art ,  f. 

and  algebra,  I  shall  give  you  a  few  lessons  in  astro- 

pr.  art.  algebre  f.  *  quelque  de 

nomy,  and  optics.  From  your  mind,  heart,  and  taste 
pr.  optique  pron.  pron. 

while  you  are  still  young.  Do  not  keep  truth  a  prisoner, 
encore  retenir  art.  *  captive 

though  you  should  (draw  upon  you)  a  cloud  of  enemies. 

quand  devoir  cond-1  s’attirer  nuee  f. 

I  will  give  you  this  fine  picture  upon  condition  that  you 

tableau  m.  d 

keep  it  as  a  testimony  of  my  friendship. 

conserver  ind-7  tcmoignage  m. 


429.  The  conjunctions  which  govern  the  subjunctive 
are, 


soit  que. 

jusqu’a  ce  que, 

suppose  que. 

sans  quc. 

encore  que. 

au  cas  que. 

IX)ur  que, 

a  moins  que. 

avant  que. 

quoiquc, 

pourvu  que 

non  pas  que 

afin  que, 
de  peur  que 
de  crainte  que, 
etc. 
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They  require  the  conjunctive,  as  they  always  imply 
doubt,  desire,  ignorance.  See  No.  378. 

exercise. 

You  know  too  Well  the  value  of  time,  to  make 

connaWe  prix  m.  art.  pour  que  etre  2 

it  necessary  to  tell  you  to  (make  a  good  use  of)  it.  St  udy  only 
il  1  de  tie  bien  employer 

great  models,  lest  those  Which  are  but  middling 
art.  de  peur  que  *  mediocre  ne 

sliould  spoil  your  taste,  before  it  be  entirely  formed.  I 

gater  subj-l 

(make  not  the  least  doubt)  that  your  method  will  succeed, 
ne  douter  nullement  f.  ne  subj-l 

provided  it  be  well  known.  Several  phenomena  of  nature  are 
f.  art. 

easy  (to  be  explained),  supposing  the  principle  of  universal 

(by  the  active)  art.  2 

gravitation  to  be  true, 
f,  1  ^ 

PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES  ON  THE  NINE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

The  Good  Mother, 

What  a  fine  morning  !  said  the  amiable  Charlotte  to  her 
matinee  f.  ind-3 

brother  George.  Come  let  us  go  into  the  garden  and  enjoy 

sing.  *  inf-1 

the  magnificent  sight  of  rich  and  abundant  nature. 

de  2  spectacle  m,  1  une  2  fertile  3  1 

We  will  gather  the  freshest  and  sweetest  flowers.  We 

y  cueiUir  frais  2  art.  adv.  odorant  3.  f.  pi,  1. 
will  make  a  nosegay,  which  we  will  offer  to  mamma.  You 
bouquet  m,  maman  sing, 

know  she  is  fond  of  flowers.  This  attention  will  give  her 
savoir  que  aimer  faire  lui 

pleasure.  Ah  !  brother,  it  will  obtain  us  a  smile,  a  caress, 

mon  f.  valoir  sourirem.  f. 

perhaps  even  a  kiss.  Ah  !  sister,  replied  George,  your 

baiserm.  ma  repondre  sing, 

proposal  delights  me  ;  let  us  run,  let  us  hasten,  that  we  may 
projet  enchanter  courir  voter  afin  de  *  * 

offer  her,  (when  she  gets  up),  this  tribute  of  our  gratitude  and  our 
lui  d  son  lever  hommage  — 

love.  Full  of  this  idea,  Charlotte  and  George  hastened 

plein  se  hater  ind-3  de  se  ren- 

into  the  garden.  Charlotte  gathered  violets  jessamine 

dre  ind-3  de  art.  pr,  art. 
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and  young  rose-buds  which  (had  but  just  begun)  to 

pi’*  2  bouton  m.  1  ne  comrnniencer  que  ind-2 

Open  their  pdrple  cups,  while  George  prepared 
entr'ouvrir  de  pour f  re  2  ccdice  1  ind-2  de  art. 

green  sprigs  of  myrtle  and  thyme,  intended  to  hold  up  the 
verdoyant ‘2,  jet  m.i  v.iyrte  ikym  destine  soutenir 

dowers.  Never  had  these  amiable  children  exerted  themselves 
1  ind-2  3  2  travaUler 

with  (so  much)  zeal  and  ardour.  Satisfaction  and  pleasure  were 
tant  de  zele  pr.  art.  f.  art.  m.  ind-2 

painted  in  all  their  features,  sparkled  in  their  eyes,  and  added  still  to 
peint  trait  m.  petiller 

their  beauty. 

While  they  (were  engaged)  (in  this  manner),  their  mother^  V/ho 
s'occuper  ind-2 

had  seen  them  in  the  garden,  came  to  join  them.  (As  soon  as) 

ind-3  *  joindre  dcs  que 

they  perceived  her,  they  flew  to  her,  and  said  :  (Ah  !  mamma,  how 
ind-3  ind-3  elle  lui  que 

glad  we  are  to  see  you  !  how  (impatient  we  were)  ,  for  this 
3  1  ^  de  il  tardait  d  notre  impatience  d^ avoir  \ 

pleasure.  In  the  pleasing  expectation  (of  it)  we  (were  preparing)  this 
ce  doux  attente  f.  *  ind-2 

noseaay  for  you.  What  satisfaction  should  w*e  have  had  in 
°  f.  ne  pds  a. 

presenting  it  to  you  !  Look  at  these  rose-buds,  these  violets,  this  jes« 
ojjrir  voir  * 

samine,  this  myrtle,  and  this  thyme.  Well,  we  intended  them 

Eh !  bien,  destiner  ind-2 

for  you.  These  flowers,  coming  from  us,  would  have  been  dear  to  you. 
♦  cher  I 

In  wearing  them,  you  would  have  said  :  My  children  (were  think-! 
En  porter  inf.  2  s'occuper 

ing)  of  me  while  I  slept.  I  am  always  as  present  to  theii 

ind-2  dormir  ind-2 

minds  as  to  their  hearts.  They  love  me,  and  it  is  by  giving  me  every.' 

s. 

day  new  proofs  of  their  affection,  that  they  acknowledge  thi 
art,  pi,  de  preuve  f,  reconnoitre  j 

care  I  have  taken  of  them  in  their  childhood,  and  all  th’ 

soin  m,  pi,  que  j 

marks  of  tenderness  I  am  unceasingly  giving  them.  i 

que  ne  c-esser  de  inf-l  leur.  : 

My  dear  children,  replied  the  mether,  embracing  theri 

repondre  ind-3  en  embrasser  ; 

how  happy  you  make  all  my  days  !  your  gratitude,  your  tende 

quel  char  me  repandre  sur  *  ; 
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nejss,  your  attention  to  me,  make  me  forget  my  former  misfortunes, 
pi.  pour  oublier  ancient  malheur  m. 

and  open  my  heart  again  to  the  sweet  impressions  of  pleasure. 

rouvi  ir  *  f.  art. 

May  Heaven  continue  to  bless  my  labour !  May  it  be 

Pouvoir  subj-i  art.  continuer  de  sohi  Pouvoir 

your  guide  and  your  support  in  the  career  which  (will  soon  be  opened) 
=  soutien  carriere  f.  oiler  ind-1  s'ouvrir 


to  you  !  may  it  complete  its  kindness  by  preserving  you 
dev  ant  mettre  le  comble  d,  bienfait  pi.  en  garantir  inf-2 

from  the  dangers  to  which  you  cannot  fail  to  be  soon 

de  *  ne  pas  iarder  ind-7 

exposed  !  Alas  !  I  shudder  (at  them)  beforehand,  my  dear  children  ; 

f remit'  en  d’avance 

the  moment  is  come  when  you  must  enter  the  world.  Your 

oil  devoir  dans 

persons,  your  birth,  and  your  fortune  call  you  there,  and  insure 
figure  sing.  naissance  appeler  y  assurer 

you  a  distinguished  rank  (in  it),  I  cannot  always  be  your  guide. 
2  m.  1  y  ind-7 

Young  and  inexperienced,  you  will  find  yourself  surrounded 

sans  experience  oiler  ind-1  inf-1  entoure 

by  every  kind  of  temptation.  (Every  thing),  even 

sorte  f.  seduction  tout.  jusque  a,  art.  m. 

vice,  presents  itself  there  under  an  agreeable  form,  and 

offrir  y  sous  *  de  art.  *  pi.  1 

almost  always  in  the  shape  of  pleasure,  which  has  (so  many) 
sous  image  art.  tant  de 

attractions  for  youth.  They  will  try  to  mislead  you,  to 
I  attrait  f.  art.  jeunesse  f.  On  chercher  egarer 

I  corrupt  you  j  they  (will  make  use  of)  artifice,  raillery,  and 

employer  art.  art.  = 

'  even  the  mask  of  virtue.  If  you  abandon  yourselves 
jusque  d  masque  m.  art.  se  laisscr  alter 

to  first  impressions,  you  are  lost.  The  poison  of  example  will 

art. 

insinuate  itself  into  your  hearts,  will  currupt  the  innocence  and 

se  glisser  alter er 

purity  (of  them)  and  will  substitute  violent  passions  for 

en  de  art.  dechirant  2  f.  pi.  1  d 

the  sweet  affections  which  have  hitherto  made  your  happiness. 
doux  fiaire 

Do  not  imagine,  my  dear  children,  that,  in  placing  before  your 
croire  en  mettre  sous 

eyes  a  picture  of  the  dangers  of  the  world,  my  intention 
le  tableau  m. 

is  to  prohibit  you  every  kind  of  pleasure.  God  for- 

9ubj-l  de  inter  dire  especei,  d  ne  ploire 

I  I 
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bid  Pleasure  is  necessary  to  man  ;  without  it,  our 

subj-J  art.  art.  lui 

existence  would  be  dreadful  ;  (and  therefore)  Providence,  al- 

affreux  aussi  art.  f. 

ways  attentive  to  our  wants,  has  multiplied  the  sources  of 

besoin  a-t-elle 


it,  both  in  and  out  of  ourselves.  But,  in  tasting  the  pleasures 
*  en  nous  en  gouter 

of  the  world,  never  (abandon  yourselves)  (to  them).  Take  care 

se  livrer  y  Avoir 

they  do  not  govern  you;  know  how  to  quit  them  the  mo- 

dominer  subj.  1  savoir  *  *  de 

ment  they  have  acquired  (too  much)  empire  over  you.  It  is 
que  prendre  ind-7  trop  de  Ce 

the  only  way  to  enjoy  with  delight  that  exquisite  plea- 

moyen  de  volupte  de  delicieuz  2 

sure  which  we  can  only  find  in  ourselves,  and  which  has  its 

1  en 

source  in  an  upright  and  pure  conscience.  Ah !  why  cannot  I 
dans  droit  2  3  f.  1  que 

give  all  my  experience  1  why  cannot  you  like  me  read  the 

dans 

depths  of  the  heart '?  "With  what  astonishment  would  you  often 
ahxnie  sing.  pi. 


see  vexation,  agitation,  and  trouble,  disguised  under  the 
art.  — m.  art.  art.  — m.  deguise  sous 

appearance  of  joy  and  tranquillity  ;  hatred  and  envy 

apparence  pi.  art.  pr.  art.  calme  art.  f.  art.  f. 

concealed  under  the  air  of  confidence  and  friendship ; 

cache  art.  confiance  f.  pr.  art. 

indifference  and  selfishness,  affecting  the  most  lively  interest  5 
art.  egoisme  vif 

the  most  dreadful  and  perfidious  plots  contrived 

2  art.  adv.  3  trame  f.  pi.  1  ourdi 

deliberately  in  the  dark  ;  in  a  word,  the  most  odious  ! 

de  sang  froid  et  tenebres  f.  pi.  en  2 

vices  endeavouring  to  show  themselves  under  the  features  i 
art.  1  s’efforcer  de  traits 

of  (their  opposite)  virtues!  In  the  world  there  is  but, 

'  qui  leur  etre  oppose  2  art.  I  xie  qv^e  \ 

one  (moving  principle)  ;  that  is  self-interest.  To  that 

scul  mobile  m.  ce  art.  personnel  2  1  Oest  d  lui  que  > 


every  action  refers,  every  thing  tends  to  that  as  to  its 
art.  pi.  se  rapporter  lui 

end.  I  know  very  well,  my  dear  children,  that  your  hearts 
jin  f.  savoir 

will  not  be  infected  by  this  vice.  The  sentiments  of  univers.al 

de  2 
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benevolence  with  which  I  (have  always)  inspired  you  and 

bienveillaiice  1  *  nc  pomt  cesser  ind-4  de  inf-1 

of  which  I  have  seen  you  give  (so  many)  proofs,  (remove 

tanl  de  preuve  rassurer  1 

already  every  fear)  (I  might  have)  upon  that  subject :  but  will 
d’aoance  3  vie  2  sur  point  m. 

3’’ou  not  jdeld  to  other  vices  not  less  dangerous  %  Cruel  idea, 
de  non  f, 

terrible  uncertainly  %  If  this  misfortune  were  to  happen, 

affreux  f.  *  *  arrivei-  ind-2 

ah  1  my  dear  children,  instead  of  being  the  joy  and  conso- 

art.  f. 

lation  of  my  life,  you  would  be  the  torment,  the  shame  and  the 

honte  f. 

disgrace  (of  it).  You  would  poison  my  days,  and  you 
opprolrre  en  empoisonner 

would  plunge  a  dagger  into  the  very  bosom  which  gave 

porter  art.  mort  f.  vieme  2  sein  m.  1  ind-3 

you  life.  But  whither  is  my  tenderness  for  you  carrying  me  1 
art.  oil  *  emporter 

No,  my  children,  no,  I  have  notliing  to  fear ;  you  love  me  (too 
Non 

much)  to  wish"  to  grieve  mo  so  cruelly ;  and  I  shall  have 
trap  pour  vouloir  * 

the  pleasure,  (as  long  as)  I  live,  of  seeing  you  walk  in  the  ways 
tant  que  ind-7  sentier 

of  honour  and  virtue, 
art.  pr.  art. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  GRAMATICAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

430.  Grammatical  construction  is  the  order  which  the 
genius  of  a  language  has  assigned,  in  speech,  to  the  different 
sorts  of  words  into  which  it  is  distinguished.  Construction 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  syntax  ;  but  there  is  this  diffe¬ 
rence  :  the  latter  consists  in  the  rules  which  we  are  to  ob¬ 
serve,  in  order  to  express  the  relations  of  words  one  to 
another,  whereas  grammatical  construction  consists  in  the 
various  arrangements  which  are  allowed  while  we  observe 
the  rules  of  syntax.  Now  this  arrangement  is  irrevocably 
fixed,  not  only  as  phrases  may  be  interrogative,  imperative, 
or  expositive,  but  also  as  each  of  these  kinds  may  be  affir¬ 
mative,  or  negative. 
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In  sentences  simply  interrogative,  the  subject  is  either  a 
noun,  or  pronoun. 

If  the  subject,  be  a  noun,  the  following  is  the  order  to  be 
observed  :  first,  the  noun,  then  the  verb,  then  the  corres¬ 
ponding  personal  pronoun,  the  adverb,  if  any,  and  the  regi¬ 
men  in  the  simple  tenses :  in  the  compound  tenses,  the 
pronoun  and  the  adverb  are  placed  between  the  auxiliary 
and  the  participle. 

EXAMPLE. 

les  lumieres  sont-elles  un  bien  pour  are  sciences  an  advantage  to  na- 
les  peuples  7  ont-elles  jamais  tions  7  Have  they  ever  contri- 

contribue  a  Jeur  bonheur  bided  to  their  happiness  7 

If  the  subject  be  a  pronoun,  the  verb  begins  the  series, 
and  the  other  words  follow  in  the  order  already  pointed  out. 

EXAMPLES. 

vous  plairez-vous  toujours  a  me-  will  you  always  take  pleasure  in 
dire  %  slandering  7 

aurez-vous  bientot  fini '?  shall  you  have  soon  done  7 

N.  B. — [When  the  verb  is  reflected,  the  pronoun  form¬ 
ing  the  regimen  begins  the  series,  this  pronoun  always  pre¬ 
serves  its  place  before  the  verb,  except  in  sentences  simply 
imperative.] 

In  interrogative  sentences,  with  a  negation,  the  same  order 
is  observed  ;  but  ne  is  placed  before  the  verb,  and  pas  or 
point,  after  the  verb  in  the  simple  tenses,  and  between  the 
auxiliary  and  the  participle  in  the  compound  tenses. 

EXAMPLES. 

votre  frere  ne  viendra4-il  pas  de-  vnll  not  yonr  brother  come  to-mor~ 
main  1  rovj  ? 

n’aurez-vous  pas  bientot  fini  1  shall  not  you  ha\  e  soon  done  7 

Remark. — There  are  in  French  several  other  ways  of 
inteiTOgating. 

1.  With  an  absolute  pronoun. 

EXAMPLE. 

qui  vons  a  dit  cela  1  or  qui  cst-ce  who  told  you  that  7 
qili  vous  a  dit  cela'? 

2.  With  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ce. 

EXAMPLES. 

est-ce  vous  1  is  it  you '?  j  est-ce  <pi’il  pleut  ?  does  tl  rain  7 
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3.  With  an  interrogative  verb. 

EXAMPLES* 

pourquoi  nc  vient-il  f)as  7  xoliy  does  he  not  come? 

comment  vous  trouvez-vous  hoxo  do  you  find  yourself  7 

Hence  we  see  that  the  absolute  pronouns  and  the  interro- 
■gative  adverbs  always  begin  the  sentence  :  but  the  demon¬ 
strative  pronohn  ce  always  follows  the  verb. 

In  sentences,  simply  imperative,  the  verb  is  always  placed 
first,  in  the  first  and  second  persons  ;  but  in  the  third,  it 
comes  after  the  ‘conjunction  que  and  the  noun  or  pronoun. 

EXAMPLES. 

allons  la,  let  txs  go  there. 

venez  ici,  come  here. 

qu’ils  y  aillent,  let  them  go  there. 

que  Pierre  aille  a  Londres,  kt  Peter  go  to  London. 

With  negation,  ne  and  pas  are  placed  as  in  interrogative 
sentences. 

For  the  place  of  the  pronouna^  No.  218>. 

Sentences  are  expositive,  when  we  speak  without  either 
interrogating,  or  commanding.  The  following  is  the  order  of 
the  words  in  those  which  are  affirmative  :  the  subject,  the 
verb,  the  adverb,  the  participle,  and  the  regimen, 

EXAMPLES. 

un  bon  prince  merite  I’amour  de  a  good  prince  deserves  the  love  of 
ses  sujets  et  I’estime  de  tous  les  his  sxibjects,  aruL  the  esteem  of  all 
peuples,  natioxis. 

Cesar  e\it  inutilement  passe  le  Ccesar  leould  have  crossed  the' Rvhi- 
Rubicon,  s’il  y  eut  eu  de  son  con  to  no  purpose,  had  thex'e  been 
temps  des  Fabius,  Fabii  in  his  time. 

The  negative  sentences  differ  from  this  construction,  only 
as  ne  is  always  before  the  verb,  andy?as,  ox  pointy  either 
after  the  verb,  or  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  participle. 

EXAMPLES. 

un  homme  riche  ne  fait  pas  tou-  a  rich  man  does  not  always  do  all 
jours  le  bien  qu’il  pourrait,  the  good  he  might. 

Ciccron  n’eut  pas  peut-etre  ete  Cicero  would  not  perhaps  have  been 
un  si  grand  oratcur,  si  le  desir  so  great  an  orator,  had  not  the 
de  s’elever  aux  premieres  dig-  desire  of  rising  to  the  first  digni- 

nites  n’eut  enflamme  son  ame,  ties  inflamed  his  soul. 

Sentences  are  either  simple,  or  compound.  They  are 
simple  when  they  contain  only  one  subject  and  one  attri¬ 
bute. 
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EXAMPLES. 

vous  lisez,  you  read. 

vous  etes  jeunc,  you  are  young. 

They  are  compound^  when  they  reunite  several  subjects 
with  one  attribute,  or  several  attributes  with  one  subject,  or 
several  attributes  with  several  subjects,  or  several  subjects 
with  several  attributes. 

_  ♦ 

This  sentence,  Pierre  et  Paul  sont  heureux^  is  compound 
by  having  two  subjects ;  this,  ccttc  femme  est  jolie,  spiritu- 
elle  et  sensible,  is  compound  by  having  more  than  one 
attribute  ;  and  thisj  Pierre  et  Paul  sont  spirituels  et  savants, 
is  composed  at  once  of  several  subjects  and  several  attribu¬ 
tes. 

A  sentence  may  be  compound  in  various  other  ways  ;  by 
the  subject,  by  the  verb,  or  by  the  attribute. 

By  the  subject,  when  this  is  restricted  by  an  incidental 
proposition. 

EXAMPLE. 

Dieu,  qui  est  bon. 

By  the  verb,  when  it  is  modified  by  some  circumstance 
of  time,  order,  etc. 

EXAMPLE. 

Dieu,  qui  e.st  bon,  n’abandonne  jamais. 

By  the  attribute,  when  this  attribute  is  modified  by  a 
regimen  which  is  itsell  restricted. 

o 

EXAMPLE. 

Dieu,  qui  est  bon,  n’abandonne  jamais  les  hommes,  qui  mettent  sineb- 

rement  leur  confiancc  en  lui. 

These  simple,  or  compound  sentences  may  be  joine'd  to 
others  by  a  conjunction. 

EXAMPLES. 

quand  on  aime  I’etudc,  Ic  temps  when  we  lave  study,  time  files  wilhvut 

passe  sans  qu’on  s’en  aper-  our  ferceiv  'mg  it. 

(;oive, 

The  two  partial  phrases  here  form  but  one. 

When  a  sentence  is  composed  of  two  partial  phrases, 
joined  by  a  conjunction,  harmony  and  perspicuity  generally 
require  the  shortest  to  go  first. 
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/ 

EXAMPLES. 

quand  Ics  passions  nous  quit-  when  onr  passions  leave  us,  we  in 
tent,  nous  nous  tiattons  en  vain  jlatter  ourselves  that  it  is 

vain,  que  c’est  nous  qui  les  we  that  leave  them. 

quittons, 

on  n’est  point  a  plaindre,  quand,  he  is  not  to  he  pitied,  who  for 
au  defaut  de  plaisirs  reels,  on  want  of  real  pleasure,  finds 

trouve  le  moyen  de  s'occuper  means  to  amuse  himself  with 

de  chimeres,  chimeras. 

Periods  result  from  the  union  of  several  partial  phrases, 
the  whole  of  which  make  a  complete  sense.  Periods,  to  be 
clear,  require  the  shortest  phrases  to  be  placed  lirst.  The 
following  example  of  this  is  taken  from  Flechier. 

N’attendez  pas.  Messieurs, 

1.  Glue  j’ouvre  une  scene  tragiqiic  ; 

2.  due  je  represente  ce  grand  homme  etendu  sur  scs  propres 
trophees  ; 

3.  due  je  decouvre  ce  corps  pale  et  sanglant,  aupres  duquel  fume 
encore  la  foudre  qui  I’a  frappe  ; 

4.  due  je  fasse  crier  son  sang  comme  celui  d’ Abel,  et  que  j’exi)ose 
a  VOS  yeux  les  images  de  la  religion  et  de  la  patrie  eploree. 

This  admirable  period  is  composed  of  four  members, 
which  go  on  gradually  increasing.  It  is  a  rule  not  to  give 
more  than  four  members  to  a  period,  and  to  avoid  multi¬ 
plying  incidental  sentences. 

Obscurity  in  style  is  generally  owing  to  those  small  phra¬ 
ses  which  divert  the  attention  from  the  principal  sentences, 
and  make  us  lose  sight  of  them. 

The  construction  which  we  have  mentioned  is  called 
direct,  or  regular,  because  the  words  are  placed  in  those 
sentences  according  to  the  order  which  has  been  pointed 
out.  But  this  order  may  be  altered  in  certain  cases,  and 
then  the  construction  is  called  indirect,  or  irregular.  Now, 
It  may  be  irregular,  by  invei'sion,  by  ellipsis,  by  pleonasm, 
or  by  syllepsis  ;  these  are  what  are  called  the  four  figures 
of  words. 


INVERSION. 

43 1 .  Inversion  is  the  transposition  of  a  word  into  a  place, 
dilferent  from  that  which,  by  usage,  is  properly  assigned  to 
it.  This  ought  never  to  be  done  except  when  it  introduces 
more  perspicuity,  energy,  or  harmony  into  the  language  ;  for 
it  is  a  defect  in  construction,  whenever  the  connexion  sub¬ 
sisting  betvv'een  words  is  not  easily  perceived. 


grammatical  Construction. 


3^ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  inversion  ;  the  one,  by  its  bold¬ 
ness  seems  to  be  confined  to  poetry  i  the  other  is  frequently 
employed  even  in  prose. 

We  shall  speak  here  of  the  latter  kind  only* 

The  following  inversions  are  authorized  by  custom. 

The  subject  by  which  a  verb  is  governed  may  with  pro* 
priety  be  placed  after  it. 

EXAMPLE. 

tout  ce  que  lui  promet  I’amitie  all  iliai  the  fricn  iship  of  the.  Ro"" 
d(53  RomainSj  mani  promises  him. 

Remark.  This  inversion  is  a  rule  of  the  art  of  speaking 
and  writing,  whenever  the  subject  is  modified  by  an  inci¬ 
dental  sentence,  long  enough  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  the 
Connexion  between  the  verb  governed  and  the  subject  govern* 
ing. 

The  noun  governed  by  the  prepositions  de  and  d  may 
likewise  be  very  properly  placed  before  the  verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

d’une  voix  entrecoupee  de  san-  in  a  voice  inlerrnpled  by  sobs,  they 
glots,  ils  s’ecridrent,  exdaivied, 

a  tant  d’inj  ures,  qu’a-t-elle  re-  to  so  much  abuse,  what  answer  did 
pondu  1  she  give. 

The  verb  is  likewise  elegantly  preceded  by  the  preposi- 
tiojis  apres^  dans,  par,  sous,  conire,  etc.  and  the  nouns 
which  they  govern,  as  well  as  by  the  conjunctions  si,  quand, 
parce  que,  puisque,  quoique,  lorsque,  etc. 

EXAMPLES. 

parlaloi  du  corps,  je  tiens  a  ce  by  the  law  of  the  body,  I  am  con- 
monde  qui  passe,  nected  with  this  passing  world. 

puisqu’il  le  veut,  qu’il  le  fasse,  since  he  wishes  it,  lei  him-  do  it. 


OF  THE  ELLIPSIS. 

432.  Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  a  word,  or  even  several 
words,  which  are  necessary  to  make  the  construction  full 
and  complete.  An  ellipsis  is  bad,  ifthe^mind  does  not 
easily  and  rapidly  supply  the  words  omitted. 

EXAMPLE. 

j’accepterais  les  ofTres  de  Da-  /  would  accept  the  offers  of  Da 
rius,  si  j’etais  Alexandre  : —  rius,  if  I  were  Alexandei  ; — 

et  inoi  aussi,  si  j’etais  Par-  and  so  would  I,  if  I  were  Par- 

menion,  vien-io. 
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Here  the  mind  easily  supplies  the  words,  j'e  /es  accepter 
rats  in  the  second  member. 

The  ellipsis  is  veiy  common  in  answers  to  interrogative 
sentences. 

EXAMPLE. 

quand  viendrez-vous  % — demaiia,  wlwn  will  ymi  come  7-^to-morrow. 
that  is,  ye  viendrai  demain* 

In  order  to  know  whether  an  ellipsis  be  good,  the  words 
that  are  understood  must  be  supplied.  It  is  correct,  when¬ 
ever  the  construction  completely  expresses  the  sense  denoted 
by  the  words  which  are  supplied  5  otherwise  it  is  not  ex¬ 
act. 


OF  THE  PLEONASM. 

433.  Pleonasmy  in  general,  is  a  superfluity  of  words  ;  in 
order  to  constitute  this  figure  good,  it  must  be  sanctioned  by 
custom,  which  never  permits  its  use,  except  it  give  greater 
energy  to  language,  or  express,  in  a  clearer  manner,  the 
internal  feeling  with  which  we  are  affected. 

EXAMPLES. 

Et  qtie  rn^'a  fait  a,  moi  cette  Troie  ou  je  cours  ! 

Je  me  meurs.  S’il  ne  veut  pas  vous  le  dire,  je  vous  le  dirai,  moi. 

Je  I’ai  vu  de  ones  propres  ycux. 

Je  i’ai  entendu  de  mes  propres  oreilles. 

— ^  moi,  in  the  first  sentence ; — me,  in  the  second  ; — 
moi,  in  the  third  ; — de  mes  propres  yeux,  in  the  fourth  ;  and 
— de  mes  propres  oreilles,  in  the  fifth,  are  employed  merely 
for  the  sake  of  energy,  or  to  manifest  an  internal  feeling  j 
but  this  manner  of  speaking  is  sanctioned  by  custom. 

Remark.  Expletives  must  not  be  mistaken  for  pleo¬ 
nasms. 


EXAMPLE. 

c’est  une  affaire,  ou  il  y  va  du  salut  it  is  an  affair  in  which  the  safely 
de  I’etat,  of  the  state  is  concerned. 

Which  is  better  than  c^est  une  affaire,  oil  il  va,  etc.  that 
is,  than  omitting  y,  which  is  in  reality  useless  on  account  of 
ou  :  this  is  a  mode  of  expression  from  which  it  is  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  deviate. 
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OF  THE  SYLLEPSIS. 

434.  The  syllepsis  is  a  figure  by  which  a  word  relates 
more  to  our  meaning,  than  to  the  literal  expressions,  as  in 
these  phrases  : 

II  est  onze  heures  ;  I’an  mil  sept  cent  quatre-vingt-dix-neuf. 

When  using  them,  the  mind,  merely  intent  upon  precise 
meaning,  pays  no  attention  to  either  the  number,  or  the 
gender  of  heure  and  an. 

There  is  likewise  a  syllepsis  in  these  sentences : 

Je  Grains  qu’il  ne  vienne. 

J’empecherai  qu’il  ne  vous  nuise. 

J’ai  peur  qu’il  ne  m’oublie,  etc. 

Full  of  a  wish  that  the  event  may  not  take  place,  we  are 
willing  to  do  all  we  can,  that  nothing  should  present  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  that  wish.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  introduction 
of  the  negative,  which,  although  unnecessaiy  to  complete 
the  sense,  yet  must  be  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  idiom. 

There  is  again  a  very  elegant  syllepsis  in  sentences  like 
the  following  from  Racine  : 

Entre  le  peuple  et  vous,  vous  prendrez  Dieu  pour  juge  ; 

Vous  souvenant,  mon  fils,  que  cache  sous  ce  lin, 

Comme  eux  vous  futes  pauvre,  et,  comme  etux,  orphelin. 

The  poet  forgets  that  he  has  been  using  the  \NOxdi peuple  : 
nothing  remains  in  his  mind  but  des  pauvres  and  des  orphe- 
linSy  and  it  is  with  that  idea  of  which  he  is  full  that  he 
makes  the  pronoun  eux  agree.  For  the  same  reason, 
Bossuet  and  Mezengui  have  said, 

Cluand  le  peuple  Hebreu  entra  dans  la  terre  promise,  tout  y  cele- 
brait  lexirs  ancetres. — Bossuet. 

Moise  eut  recours  au  Seigneur,  et  lui  dit :  que  ferai-je  a  ce  peuple  7 
bientot  Us  me  lapideront. — MfezENGUi. 

Leurs  and  ils  stand  for  les  Hebreux, 


CHAPTER  X.  i 

] 

OF  GRAMMATICAL  DISCORDANCES,  AMPHIBOLO-  i 
GIES,  AND  GALLICISMS.  j 

435  We  have  chiefly  to  take  notice  of  two  incorrect  i 
modes  of  construction,  which  are  contrary  to  the  principles  ; 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapters — grammatical  discor-  ; 
dances,  and — amphibologies.  ! 
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OF  DISCORDANCES. 

In  general,  there  is  a  discordance  in  language,  when  the 
words,  which  compose  the  various  members  of  a  sentence, 
or  period,  do  not  agree  with  each  other,  either  bwause  their 
construction  is  contrary  to  analogy,  or  because  they  bring 
together  dissimilar  ideas,  between  which  the  mind  perceives 
an  opposition,  or  can  see  no  manner  of  affinity. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  : 

No^re  reputation  ne  depend  pas  des  louanges  qu’on  nous  donne, 
mais  des  acuons  louables  que  nous  faisons. 

This  sentence  is  not  correct,  because  the  first  member 
being  negative,  and  the  second  affirmative,  cannot  come 
under  the  government  of  the  same  verb.  It  ought  to  be : 

notre  reputation  depend,  non  our  reputation  depends^  not  upon 

des  louanges  qu’on  nous  the  praises  which  cure  bestowed 

donne,  mais  des  actions,  etc,  on  us,  but  upon  the  praiseworthy 

actions  which  we  perform. 

But  the  most  common  discordances  are  those  which  arise 
from  the  wrong  use  of  tenses,  as  in  this  sentence  ; 

II  regarde  votre  malheur  comme  une  punition  du  peu  de  complai  - 
sance  que  vans  avez  eu  pour  lui,  dans  le  temps  qu’il  vous  pria  etc. 

Because  the  two  preterits,  definite  and  indefinite,  cannot 
well  agree  together  ;  it  should  be  : 

due  vous  elites  pour  lui  dans  le  temps  qu’il  vous  pria. 

There  is  discordance  in  this  sentence  : 

On  en  ressentit  autant  de  joie  que  d’une  victoire  complete  dans  un 
autre  temps. 

Because  the  verb  cannot  be  understood  after  the  que  which 
introduces  the  second  member  of  the  comparison,  when 
that  verb  is  to  be  a  different  tense  ;  it  should  be  : 

On  en  ressentit  autant  de  joie  qu’on  en  aurait  ressenti,  etc. 

This  line  of  Racine, 

Le  flot,  qui  I’apporta,  recule  epouvante. 

is  also  incorrect,  because  the  form  of  the  present  cannot  as¬ 
sociate  with  that  of  the  preterit  definite  ;  it  should  have 
been  :  qui  Va  apporte. 


OF  AMPHIBOLOGIES. 

436.  Amphibology,  in  language,  is  when  a  sentence  is 
so  constructed  as  to  be  susceptible  of  two  different  interpre- 
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tations  ;  this  must  be  carefully  avoided.  As  we  speak  only 
to  be  understood,  perspicuity  is  the  first  and  most  essential 
quality  of  language  ;  we  should  always  recollect  that  what 
is  not  clearly  expressed  in  any  language,  is  no  language  at 
all. 

Amphibology  are  occasioned, — 1.  By  the  misuse  of — 
moods,  and — lenses.  2.  Of — personal  pronouns,  il,  le,  la, 
etc.  3.  Of — possessive  pronouns,  son,  sa,  ses,  etc.  4.  By 
giving  a  wrong  place  to  nouns. 


EXAMPLES. 

Of  an  Jlmphihology  of  the  first  Kind. 

Q.u’ai-je  fait,  pour  venir  accabler  en  ces  lieux 

Un  heros,  sur  qui  seui  j’ai  pu  tourner  les  yeux  1 — Racine. 

Pour  venir  forms  an  amphibology,  because  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  relates  to  the  person  who  speaks,  or  to 
the  person  spoken  to  :  it  should  have  been :  pour  que  vous 
veniez. 


EXAMPLES. 

Of  an  Jlmphihology  of  the  second  Kind. 

C^sar  voulut  prernierement  surpasser  Pompee  ;  les  grandes  richesses 
de  Crassus  lui  firent  croire,  qu’zZ  pourrait  partager  la  gloire  de  ces 
deux  grands  hommes. 

This  sentence  is  faulty  in  its  construction,  because  the 
pronouns  il  and  lui  seem  to  relate  to  Cesar,  although  the 
sense  obliges  us  to  refer  them  to  Crassus. 


EXAMPLE. 

Of  an  Amphibology  of  the  third  Kind. 

Valere  alia  chez  Leandre ;  il  y  trouva  son  fils. 

The  pronoun  son  is  ambiguous,  because  we  do  not  know 
which  it  relates,  to  Valere,  or  to  Leandre. 


EXAMPLE. 

Of  an  Amphibology  of  the  fourth  Kind. 

J’ai  envoy e  les  lettres,  que  j’ai  ecrites,  a  la  poste. 

A  la  poste,  thus  placed,  is  equivocal,  because  we  do  not 
know  Avhether  it  is  meant  that  the  letters  have  been  wnritten 
at  the  post-office,  or  sent  to  the  post-office. 


GR  A  M  M  A  TIC  A  L  C  O  N  ST RU  C  TIO  i\ . 


OF  GALLICISMS-. 

In  the  Grammaire  Pliilosophique  et  Litteraire,”  four 
sorts  of  Gallicisms  have  been  pointed  out.  Notice  will  be 
taken  here  of  those  only  which  have  reference  to  construe* 
lion. 

The  gallicisms  of  constriiction  are,  in  general^  irregulari¬ 
ties  and  deviations  from  the  customary  rules  of  syntax : 
there  are  some,  however,  which  are  mere  ellipses,  and  those 
which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  caprice  of  custom. 

General  Principle.  Every  gallicism  of  construction, 
Avhich  renders  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  obscure,  ought 
to  be  condemned.  Those  only  ought  to  be  allowed  which 
do  not  impair  perspicuity,  by  introducing  irregularity  of 
construction,  and  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  sanctioned  by 
long  practice. 

According  to  this  principle,  this  elliptic  gallicism  is  now 
rejected : 

Et  qu’ainsi  ne  suit,  meaning  cc  que  je  vous  ilis  est  si  vrai  quo, 
because  it  renders  the  sentence  obscure.  For  instance  : 

J'etais  dans  ce  jardin,  et  qn’aiiisi  ne  salt,  voila  une  fleur  que  j’y  ai 
cueiliie,  ikat  is,  et  pour  preuve  de  ccla,  voila  une  lleur,  etc. 

Moliere  and  La  Fontaine  seem  to  have  been  the  last  great 
writers  that  have  used  this  expression. 

One  of  the  most  common  gallicisms  is  that  in  which  the 
impersonal  verb  il  y  u,  is  used  for  il  est,  il  ecciste.  These 
expressions : 

Il  y  avait  une  fois  un  roi ; — il  y  a  cent  a  paricr  centre  un, 
are  gallicisms.  There  are  tvAm  in  the  following  sentence  : 

il  n’y  a  pas  jusqu’aux  enfants,  even  children  ivill  meddle  wilh  it. 

qui  ne  s’en  raelent, 

The  verb  falloir  forms  a  sort  of  gallicism  with  the  pro¬ 
noun  cTi,  when  it  is  conjugated  like  pronominal  verbs  witli 
the  double  pronouns  il  se, 

EXAMPLE. 

II  s’en  faut,  il  s’en  fallait,  etc. 

It  then  means  to  be  wanting^  and  when  preceded  by  an 
adverb  of  quantity,  the  first  pronoun  is  omitted. 

K  K 
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EXAMPLE. 


Peu  s’en  faut,  tant  s’en  faut. 

These  several  manners  of  using  the  verb  falloir  will  be 
found  in  the  following  sentences  : 


EXAMPLES. 


il  s’en  faut  bien  qu’il  soil  aussi 
habile  qu’il  croit  I’etre, 
peu  s’en  est  fallu  qu’il  n’ait  suc- 
combe  dans  cette  entreprise, 
il  ne  s’en  ost  presque  rien  fallu 
qu’il  n’ait  ete  tue, 
vous  dites  qu’il  s’en  faut  vingt 
livres  que  la  somme  entiere 
n’y  soit,  mais  vous  vous  trom- 
pez,  il  ne  pent  pas  s’en  falloir 
tant, 

son  rhume  est  entierement  gueri, 
ou  peu  s’en  faut, 

que  s’en  est-il  fallu  que  ces 
deux  amis  ne  se  soient  brouil- 
lesl 

je  ne  suis  pas  content  de  votre 
application  a  I’etude,  tant  s’en 
faut, 

tant  s’en  faut  que  cette  comedie 
me  plaise,  elle  me  semble  au 
contraire  detestable, 
il  s’en  fallait  beaucoup  que  je 
vous  approuvasse  dans  cette 
circonstance, 

I’he  sentences : 


he  is  far  from  being  so  clever  as  he 
thinks. 

ke  was  very  near  falling  in  that 
undertaking. 

he  ivas  as  near  as  possible  being 
killed. 

you  say  it  wants  hoenty  pounds  to 
complete  the  sum,  bid  you  are  mis¬ 
taken,  it  cannot  want  so  much. 

his  cold  is  entirely  cured,  or  very 
near. 

how  'near  were  these  two  friends 
quarrelling  ? 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  your  appli- 
ccotion  to  study,  far  from  it. 

so  far  from  this  play  pleasing  me, 
I  think  it  hmfferable. 

I  was  far  from  approving  your  con¬ 
duct  on  that  occasion, 


il  n’est  rien  moins  que  genereux, 
vous  avez  beau  dire, 
a  ce  qu’il  me  semble, 

nous  voila  a  nous  lamenter, 

qu’est-ce  que  de  nous  ! 


he  is  far  from  being  generous, 
you  may  sayivhat  you  please,  Ind,  etc. 
by  what  I  can  see,  as  the  'matter  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  etc. 

we  began  to  torment,  here  we  are 
lamenting,  crying,  etc. 
what  wret^ed  beings  loe  are,  etc.  etc. 


are  also  gallicisms. 

The  use  which  is  made  of  the  preposition  en,  in  many 
sentences,  is  likewise  another  source  of  gallicisms  ;  some 
of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the  following  expressions  : 


a  qui  en  avez-vous  '1  whom  are  you  angry  with  7 

oil  en  veut-il  venir  1  lokcd  does  he  aim  it  7  what  would  he 

be  at  7 

il  lui  en  veut,  he  owes  him  a  grudge. 

The  preposition  en  changes,  also,  sometimes,  the  signifi¬ 
cation  of  verbs,  and  then  gives  rise  to  gallicisms. 
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The  conjunction  que  produces  as  great  a  number  of  galli¬ 
cisms. 

EXAMPLES. 

c’est  une  terrible  passion  que  le  gaming  is  a,  terrible  passion. 
jeu, 

c’est  done  en  vain  que  je  tra-  it  is  in  vain  then  that  I  work. 
vaille, 

ce  n’est  pas  trop  que  cela,  that  is  7wt  loo  mneh. 

ii  n’est  que  d’avoir  du  courage,  there  is  Clothing  like  having  courage. 

See  No.  426. 

Many  others  will  be  found  in  the  use  which  is  made  of 
the  prepositions  d.  de,  dans^  apres^  etc.  but  enough  has  been 
said  on  this  subject. 

Gallicisms  are  of  very  great  use  in  the  simple  style  : 
therefore  La  Fontaine  and  Mme.  de  Sevigne  abound  in  them. 
The  common  style  has  not  so  many,  and  the  solemn  oratori¬ 
cal  but  few,  and  these  even  of  a  peculiar  nature.  Only  two 
examples  of  this  kind,  both  taken  from  the  tragedy  of  Iphi- 
genia,  by  Racine,  will  be  here  inserted. 

Avez-vous  pu  penser  qu’au  sang  d’Agamemnon 
Achille  preterat  une  fille  sans  non, 

Qui,  de  tout  son  destin,  cc  qu’elle  a  pu  corn  prendre, 

C’est  qu’elle  sort  d’un  sang,  etc. 

And, 

Je  ne  sals  qui  m^arrete  et  retient  mon  courroux, 

Q,ue  par  un  proinpte  avis  de  tout  ce  qui  se  passe, 

Jew  coure  des  dieux  divulguer  la  menace. 

In  the  first  sentence,  qui  is  the  subject  though  without 
relating  to  any  verb  ;  and  in  the  second,  ye  ne  sais  qui  rrCar- 
reie  que  je  ne  cours,  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  common 
construction.  “  But,”  says  Vaugelas,  “  the  extraordinary 
phrases,  far  from  being  faulty,  possess  the  more  beauty,  as 
they  belong  to  a  particular  kind  of  language.” 
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lilADAME  DE  MAINTENON  TO  HER  BROTilEK. 

We  can  only  be  1  unhappy  by  our  own  fault  j  this  shall 
always  be  my  text,  and  my  reply  to  your  lamentations.  Re¬ 
collect  2,  my  dear  brother,  the  voyage  to  America,  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  our  father,  of  our  infancy  and  our  youth  3  j  and 
you  will  bless  Providence  instead  of  murmuring  against  for¬ 
tune.  Ten  years  ago,  we  were  berth  very  far  (below  our 
present  situation  4  ;)  and  our  hopes  were  so  feeble  5,  that  we 
limited  our  wishes  to  an  (income  of  three  thousand  livres  6.) 
At  present  we  have  four  times  that  sum  7,  and  our  desires 
are  not  yet  satisfied  !  we  enjoy  the  happy  mediocrity  which 
you  have  so  often  extolled  8 ;  let  us  be  content.  Ifposses- 
sions  9  come  to  us,  let  us  receive  them  from  the  hand  of  God^ 
but  let  not  our  views  be  10  too  extravagant  11.  We  have 
(every  thing  necessary  12)'  and  comfortable  13 ;  all  the  rest 
is  covetousness  14;  all  these  desires  of  greatness  spring  from 
15  a  restless  heart.  Your  debts  are  all  paid,  and  you  may 
live  elegantly  16,  without  contracting  more  17.  What  have 

you  to  desire  7  must  IS  schemes  ’!0  of  wealth  and  ambition 

occasion  20  the  loss  of  your  repose  and  your  health  ?  read 
the  life  of  St.  Louis ;  you  wdil  see  how  unequal  21  the  great¬ 
ness  of  this  wmrld  is  to  the  desires  of  the  human  heart;  God 
only  can  satisfy  them  22.  I  repeat  it,  you  arc  only  unhappy 
by  your  own  fault.  Your  uneasiness  23  destroys  your  health, 
'which  you  ought  to  preserve,  if  it  were  24  only  because  I 
love  you.  Watch  25  your  temper  20  ;  if  you  can  render  it 
less  splenetic  27  and  less  gloomy,  (you  will  have  gained  a 
great  advantage  28).  This  is  not  the  work  of  reflection  only  ; 


1.  On  ne  etrs — que.  2^  Songer  ii.  3.  The  misforlanes  ofour 

infancy  and  those  of  our,  etc.  4.  Du  point  oil  nous  sommes  aujour- 
ddiui.  5.  Si  peu  dc  chose.  6.  Trois  mille  livres  de  rente,  7. 
Thai  sum,  cn.  .plus,  1.  Haire  so  often  extolled,  vanter  si  fort,  ind-2. 
9.  Possessions,  biens  10.  Let  us  not  have  views.  11.  Trop 
vaste.  12.  Le  nece.ssaire.  13  De  commode.  14.  Covetous- 
ness,  cupidite.  l.'S.  Spring  from,  partir  du  vide  de.  16.  Deli- 
cipu.se.ment.  17.  Constrvchvg  more,  cn  faire  de  nouvdles.  18. 
Most,  faut-il  quo.  19.  E^rojot.  20.  Occasion,  couter,  suhj-1. 
21.  Unequal,  au-dessous  de.  22.  SatPJij  Ihew,  le  rassasier.  23. 
Uneasiness,  inquietude  pi.  24.  //  it  V'erc,  quand  ce  etre,  cond-L 
25,  Travaillor  sur.  26.  Humeur.  27.  Bilicux.  28.  Ce  ctre 
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exercise,  amusement,  and  a  regular  life,  (are  necessary  for 
the  purpose  29.)  You  cannot  think  well  (whilst  your  health 
is  ati’ected  30 ;  when  the  body  is  debilitated  31,  the  mind  is 
without  vigour.  Adieu !  write  to  me  more  Irequently,  and 
in  a  style  less  gloomy. 


II. 

THE  C  O  N  V  E  R  T. 

AN  EASTERN-  TALE. 

Divine  mercy  1  had  brought  a  vicious  man  into  a  society 
of  sages,  whose  morals  were  holy  and  pure.  He  was  ah'ected 
by  their  virtues ;  it  was  not  long  2  before  3  he  imitated  them 
and  lost  his  old  habits  :  he  became  just,  sober,  patient,  labo¬ 
rious  and  benevolent.  His  deeds  nobody  could  deny,  but 
they  were  attributed  4  to  odious  motives.  They  praised  hia 
good  actions,  without  loving  his  person:  they  would  always 
judge  him  by  what  he  had  been,  not  by  what  he  had  become. 
This  injustice  filled  him  with  grief;  he  shed  tears  in  the 
bosom  ol  an  ancient  sage,  more  just  and  more  humane  than 
the  others.  O  my  son,”  said  the  old  man  to  him,  “  thou  art 
“  better  than  thy  reputation  ;  be  thankful  to  God  for  it.  Hap- 
“  py  the  man  who  can  say :  my  enemies  and  my  rivals  cen- 
“  sure  in  me  vices  of  Avhich  1  am  not  guilty.  What  matters 
“  5  it,  if  thou  art  good,  that  men  persecute  thee  as  wicked  ? — 
“  Hast  thou  not,  to  comfort  thee,  the  two  best  witnesses  of 
thy  actions,  God  and  thy  conscience  ?” 

S  A  INT-LaMB  ERT. 


Mr.  de  Montausier  has  written  a  letter  to  Monseigneur 
upon  the  taking  of  Philipsbourg,  which  very  much  pleases 
me.  “Monscigneur,  I  do  not  compliment  you  on  the  capture 
“  of  Philipsbourg ;  you  had  a  good  army,  bombs,  canon,  and 
“  Vauban  ;  neither  shall  I  compliment  you  upon  your  valour  ; 
“  I'or  that  is  an  hereditary  virtue  in  your  family.  But  I  rejoice 
that  you  are  liberal,  generous,  humane,  and  that  you  know 
“  how  to  recompense  the  services  of  those  who  behave  well : 
“  it  is  for  this  that  I  congratulate  you.” 

Sevigne. 


un  grand  point  de  gagne.  29.  II  y  faut  dc.  30.  Tant  quo  vous 
80  porter  inal.  31.  Debilitated,  dans  I'abattcmcnt. 

1.  Miscricordc.  2.  pas  lavucr.  3.  A  ini.  1.  On  donner 
des  motifs.  5,  Importer. 
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IIL 

THE  GOOD  MINISTER. 

AN  EASTERN  TALE. 

The  great  Aaron  Rasehild  began  to  suspect  that  his  vizier 
Gialar  was  not  deserving  of  the  confidence  which  he  had 
reposed  in  him.  The  women  of  Aaron^  the  inhabitants  of 
Bagdad,  the  courtiers,  the  dervises,  censured  the  vizier  with 
bitterness.  The  calif  loved  Giafar;  he  would  not  condemn 
him  upon  the  clamours  of  the  city  and  the  court ;  he  visited 
his  empire  ;  every  where  he  saw  the  land  well  cultivated^ 
the  country  smilmg,  the  cottages  opulent,  the  useful  arts 
honoured,  and  youth  full  of  gaiety.  He  visited  his  fortified 
cities  and  sea-ports  ;  he  saw  numerous  ships,  which  threa¬ 
tened  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  of  Asia ;  he  saw  warriors  disci¬ 
plined  and  content ;  these  warriors,  the  seamen  and  the 
peasantry,  exclaimed  :  “  O  God,  pour  thy  blessings  upon 

the  faithful,  by  giving  them  a  calif  like  Aaron,  and  a  vizier 
like  Giafar.”  The  calif,  affected  by  these  exclamations, 
enters  a  mosque,  falls  upon  his  knees,  and  cries  out  :  “  Great 
“  God,  I  return  thee  thanks  :  thou  hast  given  me  a  vizier  of 
“  whom  my  courtiers  speak  ill,  and  my  people  speak  well.” 

Saint-Lameert. 


Providence  leads  us  with  so  much  goodness  through  the 
difi'erent  periods  of  our  life,  that  we  (are  not  sensible  of  our 
progress  1.)  This  loss  takes  place  gently  2,  it  is  impercepti¬ 
ble,  it  is  the  shadow  of  the  sun-dial  whose  motion  we  do  not 
i^ee.  If,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  we  could  see  3  in  a  mirror 
the  face  we  shall  have  at  three-scor(5?,  we  (should  be  shocked 
at  the  contrast  4)  and  terrified  at  o(ir  own  figure  ;  but  it  is 
day  by  day  that  we  advance  :  we  are  to-day  as  we  were 
yesterday  and  shall  be  to-morrow  as  we  are  to  day  ;  so  we 
go  forward  without  perceiving  it,  and  this  is  a  miracle  of  that 
Providence  which  I  adore*  Sevigne. 


IV. 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  PROSPECT. 

This  beautiful  house  was  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  from 
whence  you  beheld  the  sea,  sometimes  clear  and  smooth  as 


1.  Ne  Ic  sentir  quasi  poK.  2  Ya  iloucernent.  3,  On  nous 

fairo  voir.  4  Tomber  a  la  ven verso. 
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glasKj  sometimes  idly  1  irritated  against  the  rocks  on  which  it 
broke,  beUowing  2  and  sw'elling  its  waves  like  mountains. 
On  another  side  was  seen  a  river,  in  which  were  islands 
bordered  with  blooming  limes,  and  lofty  poplars,  which  rais¬ 
ed  their  proud  heads  to  the  very  clouds.  The  several 
channels,  which  formed  those  islands,  seemed  sporting  3  in 
the  plain.  Some  rolled  their  limpid  waters  with  rapidity  ; 
some  had  a  peaceful  and  still  course  5  others,  by  long  wind¬ 
ings,  ran  back  again,  to  reascend  as  it  were,  to  their  source, 
and  seemed  not  to  have  power  to  leave  these  enchanting 
borders.*  At  a  distance  were  seen  hills  and  mountains, 
which  were  lost  in  the  clouds,  and  formed,  by  their  fantastic 
figure,  as  delightful  a  horizon  (as  the  eye  could  wish  to 
behold.  4)  The  neighbouring  mountains  were  covered 
with  verdant  (vine  branches,  5)  hanging  in  festoons  j  the  gra¬ 
pes  brighter  than  purple,  could  not  conceal  themselves  under 
the  leaves,  and  the  vine  was  overloaded  with  its  fruit.  The 
fig,  the  olive,  the  pomegranate,  and  all  other  trees,  overspread 
the  plain,  and  made  it  one  large  garden.  Fe.nelon. 


Long  hopes  wear  out  7  joy,  as  long  maladies  wear  out 
pain. 

All  philosophic  systems  are  only  good  wdien  one  (has  no 
use  lor  them  8.) 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  NATURE. 

With  what  magnificence  does  nature  shine  1  upon  earth  ! 
A  pure  light,  extending  from  east  to  west,  gilds  successively 
the  two  hemispheres  ot  this  globe  ;  an  element,  transparent 
and  light,  surrounds  it ;  a  gentle  fecundating  heat  animates, 
gives  being  2  to  the  seeds  of  life  :  salubrious  running  streams 
contribute  to  their  preservation  and  growth  ;  eminences  di¬ 
versified  over  the  level  land,  arrest  the  vapours  of  the  air, 
make  these  springs  inexhaustible  and  always  new;  immense 
cavities  made  to  receive  them  divide  the  continents.  The 
extent  of  the  sea  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  earth  :  it  is  not  a 
cold,  barren  element;  it  is  a  new  empire,  as  rich,  as  populous 
as  the  first.  The  finger  of  God  has  marked  their  boundaries. 

The  earth,  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  secure  3 


1.  Pollement.  2.  En  genfir.  3.  Sejouer.  4.  A  souhait  pour 
le  plaisir  de.  5.  Paniprc,  m.  G.  Vigne.  f.  7.  User.  8.  N’cn 
a  voir  que  faire. 

1 .  Ne  briber  pas. 


2.  Faire  eclore. 


3.  A  fabri  do. 
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from  its  eruptions:  its  surface,  enamelled  with  flowers,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  everspringing  verdure,  peopled  with  thousands  and 
thousands  of  species  of  diflerent  animals,  is  a  place  of  rest,  a 
delightful  abode,  where  man,  placed  in  order  to  second  na¬ 
ture,  presides  over  all  beings.  The  only  one  among  them 
all,  capable  of  knowing  and  worthy  of  admiring.  God  has 
made  him  spectator  of  the  universe,  and  a  witness  of  his 
wonders.  The  divine  spark  with  which  he  is  animated  en¬ 
ables  him  to  participate  in  the  divine  mysteries  :  it  is  by  this 
light  that  he  thinks  and  reflects ;  by  it  he  sees  and  reads  in 
the  book  of  the  universe,  as  in  a  copy  of  the  Deity. 

Nature  is  the  exterior  throne  of  the  divine  Majesty:  the 
man  who- contemplates,  who  studies  it,  rises  by  degrees  to 
the  interior  throne  of  Omnipotence.  Made  to  adore  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  the  vassal  of  heaven,  sovereign  of  the  earth,  lie  enobles, 
peoples,  enriches  it ;  he  establishes  among  living  beings 
order,  subordination,  harmony  ;  he  embellishes  nature  her¬ 
self;  he  cultivates,  extends,  and  polishes  it ;  lops  off  the 
thistle  and  the  briar,  and  multiplies  the  grape  and  the  rose. 

Buffon. 


IV. 

ANOTHER  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  NATURE. 

Trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  are  the  ornaments  and  clothing  1 
of  the  earth.  Nothing  is  so  melancholy  2  as  the  prospect  of 
a  country  naked  and  bare  3,  exhibiting  to  the  eye  nothing  but 
stones,  mud,  and  sand.  But,  vivified  by  nature,  and  clad  4 
in  its  nuptial  robe,  amidst  the  course  of  streams  and  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  birds,  the  earth  presents  to  man,  in  the  harmony  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  a  spectacle  full  of  life,  of  interest  and  charms, 
the  only  spectacle  in  the  world  of  which  his  eyes  and  heart 
are  never  weary  5. 

♦  The  more  a  (contemplative  man’s  soul  is  fraught  with 
sensibility  6),  the  more  he  yields  to  the  extacies  which  this 
harmony  produces  in  him.  A  soft  and  deep  melancholy  then 
takes  possession  of  his  senses,  and,  in  an  intoxication  of  de¬ 
light,  he  loses  himself  in  the  immensity  of  that  beautiful 
system,  with  which  he  feels  himself  identified.  Then,  every 
particular  object  escapes  him,  he  sees  and  feels  nothing  but 
in  the  whole.  Some  circumstance  must  contract  his  ideas 
and  circumscribe  his  imagination,  before  7  he  can  observe 
by  parcels  that  universe  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  em¬ 
brace.  J.  J.  Rousseau. 


I.  Vcteineiit  2.  Tristc.  3.  Pole.  4.  Revetu.  5.  Se 
lasser.  (3.  Coiitemplateur  avoir  fame  sensible.  7.  Pour  qii’il. 
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CULTIVATED  NATURE. 

How  beautiful  is  cultivated  nature  !  And,  by  the  labours  of 
man,  how  brillant  it  is,  and  how  pompously  adored  !  He  him¬ 
self  is  its  chief  ornament,  its  noblest  part;  by  multiplying 
himself,  he  multiplies  the  most  precious  germ  ;  she  evlso  seems 
to  multiply  with  him  ;  by  Ids  art,  he  (brings  forth  to  view  1) 
all  that  she  concealed  2  in  her  bosom.  How  many  unknown 
treasures  !  ''iVhat  new  riches  !  Flowers,  i  ruifs,  seeds  brought 
to  })erfection,  multiplied  to  infinity;  the  useful  species  of  ani¬ 
mals  transported,  propagated,  increased  without  number  ; 
the  noxious  species  reduced,  confined,  banished  :  gold,  and 
iron  more  necessary  than  gold,  extracted  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  ;  torrents  confined  3,  rivers  directed,  contracted  4 ; 
the  sea  itself  subjected,  explored  5,  crossed,  from  one  hemis¬ 
phere  to  the  other  ;  the  earth  accessible  in  every  part,  and 
every  where  rendered  equally  cheerful  and  fruitful  :  in  the 
vallies,  delightful  meadows  ;  in  the  plains,  ]-ich  pastures  and 
still  richer  harvests;  hills  covered  with  vines  and  fruits  ;  their 
summits  crowned  with  useful  trees  and  young  forests  ;  deserts 
changed  into  cities  inhabited  by  an  immense  population, 
which,  continually  circulating,  spreads  itself  from  these  cen¬ 
tres  to  their  extremities  ;  roads  opened  and  frequented,  com¬ 
munications  established  every  where,  as  so  many  witnesses  of 
the  sti  eugtli  and  uiiionof  society  ;  a  thousand  other  monuments 
of  power  and  glory  sufficient!}'  demonstrate  that  man,  posses¬ 
sing  dominion  over  the  earth,  has  changed,  renewed  tbe 
whole  of  its  surface,  and  that,  at  all  times,  he  shares  tlie  em¬ 
pire  of  it  with  nature. 


VIII. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTIXt'ED. 

However,  man  only  reigns  by  right  of  conquest :  he  rather 
enjoys  than  possesses,  and  he  can  preserve  only  by  means  of 
continued  labour.  It  this  ceases  every  thing  droops,  every 
thing  declines,  every  thing  changes  and  again  returns  1  under 
the  hand  of  nature  ;  she  reassumes  her  rights,  erases  the  work 
of  man,  covers  with  dust  and  moss  Ins  most  pompous  monu¬ 
ments,  destroys  them  in  time,  and  leaves  him  nothing  but  the 
regret  of  having  lost,  through,  his  fault  ^Yhat  his  ancestors  had 


1.  Mettre  an  jour.  3.  Ivecclcr.  3.  Contenu.  1.  Rerserre. 
t.  Reconnn. 
f.  Rentror. 
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conquei'ed  by  their  labours.  Those  times,  in  which  man  loses 
his  dominion,  those  barbarous  2  ages,  during  which  every 
thing  is  seen  to  perish,  are  always  preceded  by  war,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  scarcity  and  depopulation.  Man,  who  can  do 
nothing  but  by  number,  who  is  strong  only  by  union,  who 
can  be  happy  only  by  peace,  is  mad  enough  to  arm  himself 
for  his  misery,  and  to  fight  for  his  ruin.  Impelled  by  an  in¬ 
satiable  thirst  of  having,  blinded  by  ambition  still  more  insa¬ 
tiable,  he  renounces  all  the  feelings  of  humanity,  turns  all  his 
strength  against  himself,  seeks  mutual  destruction,  actually  3 
destroys  himself ;  and,  after  these  periods  of  blood  and  car¬ 
nage,  when  the  smoke  of  glory  has  vanished,  he  contem¬ 
plates  with  a  sad  eye,  the  earth  wasted,  the  arts  buried, 
nations  scattered,  the  people  weakened,  his  own  happiness 
ruined,  and  his  real  power  annihilated. 

Buffon. 


IX. 


INVOCATION  TO  THE  GOD  OF  NATURE. 

Almighty  God  whose  presence  alone  supports  nature,  and 
maintains  the  harmony  of  the  laws  ol'  the  universe :  Thou, 
who  from  the  immoveable  throne  of  the  empyrean,  seest  the 
celestial'  spheres  roll  under  thy  feet,  without  shock  or  con¬ 
fusion  :  who,  from  the  bosom  of  repose,  reproducest  every 
moment  their  immense  movements,  and  alone  governest,  in 
profound  peace,  that  infinite  number  of  heavens  and  worlds  ; 
restore  at  length  tranquillity  to  the  agitated  earth  !  let  it  be 
silent  at  thy  voice  ;  let  discord  and  war  cease  their  proud 
clamours  !  God  of  goodness,  author  of  all  beings,  thy  pater¬ 
nal  eye  takes  in  1  all  the  objects  of  the  creation  ;  but  man  is 
thy  chosen  being  ;  thou  hast  illumined  2  his  soul  with  a  ray 
of  thy  immortal  light:  complete  the  measure  of  thy  kindness 
by  penetrating  his  heart  with  a  ray  of  thy  love  ;  this  divine 
sentiment,  diffusing  itself  every  where,  will  reconcile  opposite 
natures  ;  man  will  no  longer  dread  the  sight  of  man  ;  his 
hand  will  no  longer  wield  the  murderous  steel  3  ;  the  de¬ 
vouring  flames  of  war  will  no  longer  dry  up  4  the  sources  ol 
population  :  the  human  species,  now  weakened,  mutilated, 
mowed  down  in  the  blossom,  will  spring  a  new  and  5  multiplv 
without  number ;  nature,  overwhelmed  under  the  weight  ol 
scourges  6,  will  soon  re-assume,  with  a  new  life,  its  lormer 


2.  De  barbaric,  3.  En  effct. 

I .  Enibrasscr.  2.  Eclairer.  3.  Le  fcr ....  arnicr  sa  main 
4.  Tarir.  5.  Gcnncr  dc  nouveau.  b.  Fleau. 
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rniitfulness  ;  and  we,  beneficent  God,  will  second  it,  we  will 
cultivate  it,  we  will  contemplate  it  incessantly,  that  we  may 
every  moment  offer  thee  a  new  tribute  of  gratitude  and  ad¬ 
miration.  Buffon. 


X. 

Happy  they  who  are  disgusted  with  1  turbulent  pleasures, 
and  know  how  to  be  contented  2  with  the  sweets  of  an  inno¬ 
cent  life  !  Happy  they  who  delight  in  being  instructed  3,  and 
who  take  a  pleasure  4  in  storing  their  minds  with  knowledge  ! 
Wherever  adverse  fortune  may  throw  them,  they  always 
carry  entertainment  with  them  j  and  the  disquiet  which 
preys  upon  others,  even  in  the  midst  of  pleasures,  is  unknown 
to  those  who  can  employ  themselves  in  reading.  Happy 
they  who  love  to  read,  and  are  not  like  me  deprived  of  the 
ability.  As  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  my  mind,  I  went 
into  a  gloomy  forest,  where  I  immediately  perceived  an  old 
man  holding  a  book  in  his  hand.  The  forehead  of  this  sage 
was  broad,  bald,  and  a  little  wrinkled  :  a  white  beard  hung 
down  to  his  girdle  ;  his  stature  was  tall  and  majestic ;  his 
complexion  still  fresh  and  inddy,  his  eyes  lively  and  piercing, 
his  voice  sweet,  his  words  plain  and  charming.  I- never  saw 
so  venerable  an  old  man.  He  was  a  priest  of  Apollo,  and 
officiated  5  in  a  marble  temple,  which  the  kings  of  Egypt  had 
dedicated  to  that  God  in  this  forest  The  book  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  was  a  collection  of  hymns  in  honour  of  the  Gods. 

He  accosted  me  in  a  friendly  manner  ;  and  we  discoursed 
together.  He  related  things  past  so  well,  that  they  seemed 
present,  and  yet  with  such  brevity  that  his  account  never 
tired  me.  He  foresaw  the  future  by  his  profound  knowledge, 
which  made  him  know  men,  and  the  designs  of  which  they 
are  capable.  With  all  this  wisdom  he  was  cheerful  and 
complaisant,  and  the  sprightliest  youth  has  not  so  many 
graces  as  this  man  had  at  so  advanced  an  age.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  loved  young  men  when  they  were  teachable  6,  and  had 
a  taste  for  study  and  virtue.  Fenelon. 


XI. 

THOUGHTS  ON  POETRY. 

Wherever  I  went,  I  found  that  poetry  was  considered  as 

1.  Se  degouter  de.  2.  Se  contenler  de.  3.  S’instruiro. 

4.  Se  plaire.  5.  Servir.  6,  Decile. 
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the  highest  learning  1,  and  regarded  'with  a  veneration  (some¬ 
what  approaching  to  2)  that  wliich  men  would  pay  to  ange¬ 
lic  nature. 

It  yet  fills  me  with  wonder,  that,  in  almost  all  countries,  the 
most  ancient  poets  are  considered  as  the  best;  whether  (it 
be  that  3)  ev’^ery  kind  of  knowdedge  is  an  acquisition  gradu¬ 
ally  attained,  any  poetry  is  a  gift  conferred  at  once,  or  that 
the  first  poetry  of  every  nation  surprised  them  as  a  novelty, 
and  retained  the  credit  by  consent,  which  it  received  by 
accident  at  first,  or  whether,  as  the  province  4  of  poetry  is  to 
describe  nature  and  passion,  which  are  always  the  same,  the 
first  writers  (took  possession  5)  of  (the  most  striking  objects 
for  description  6)  and  (the  most  probable  occurrences  for 
fiction  7,)  and  left  nothing  to  those  that  followed  them,  but 
transcription  8  of  tlie  same  events,  and  new  combinations  9 
of  the  same  images.  Whatever  be  the  reason,  it  is  commonly 
observed,  that  the  eiirly  writers  are  in  posse.ssion  of  nature, 
and  their  followers  JO  of  art:  that  tiie  first  excel  in  strength 
and  invention,  and  the  latier  in  elegance  and  refinement. 

I  was  desirous  to  add  my  name  to  this  illustrious  fraternity 
11.  1  read  all  the  poets  of  Persia  and  i!^rabia,  and  was  able 

to  repeat  by  memory  the  volumes  that  are  suspended  in  the 
mosque  of  Mecca.  But  I  soon  found  that  no  man  was  ever 
great  by  imitation.  My  desire  of  excellence  12  impelled  13 
me  to  transfer  14  my  attention  to  nature  and  to  life  15. 
Nature  was  to  be  my  subject,  and  men  to  be  my  auditors  : 
I  could  never  describe  what  1  had  not  seen:  I  could  not 
liope  (to  move  those  with  delight  or  terror  16)  whose  interests 
and  opinions  I  did  not  understand  17. 


XII. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Being  now  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  I  saw  every  thing  (with 
a  new  purpose  18  ;)  my  sphere  of  attention  was  suddenly 
magnified:  no  kind  of  knowledge  (was  to  be  overlooked  19.) 
I  ranged  mountains  and  deserfs  for  20  images  and  resemblan¬ 
ces  and  (picture  upon  my  mind  21)  every  tree  of  the  forest 


1.  Partie  la  plus  sublhue  de  la  litterature.  “2.  Q.ui  tenait  de.  3.  Ce 
vienne  de  ce  que.  4.  But.  5.  S’einparer.  G,  Objets  qui  fournissaient 
les  plus  riches  descriptions.  7.  Evenements  qui  pretaient  ie  plus  a  la 
fiction.  8.  De  copier.  9.  Faire  do  nouvelles  coinbinaisons.  10. 
Buccesscurs.  11.  Famiiic.  12.  Excclier.  13.  Engager.  14.  Re¬ 
porter.. sur.  15.  Tableau  de  la  vie.  U5  Reveiller  le  [laisirou  la 
torreur  dans  ceux.  17.  No  connaitie  ni-  18.  Sous  un  nouveau  jour. 
19.  Je  ne  devais  n^gliger.  Off  Pour  recrwilhr.  21,  Pen^tror  men 
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unci  Rower  of  tlie  valley.  I  observed  with  equal  care  the 
crags  ol'  the  rock  and  tiie  pinnacles  of  the  palace.  Some¬ 
times  I  wandered  along  tlie  mazes  ol“  the  rivulet  and  feome- 
times  watched  the  changes  of  the  summer-clouds.  To  a  poet 
nothing  can  be  useless.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  and  whate¬ 
ver  is  dreadful,  must  be  familiar  to  his  imagination;  he  must 
(be  conversant  22)  with  all  that  (is  aAvfully  vast  or  elegantly 
little  23).  The  plants  of  the  garden,  the  animals  of  the  wood, 
the  minerals  of  the  earth,  and  the  meteors  of  the  sky,  must 
all  concur  to  store  his  mind  with  inexhaustible  variety  ;  for 
every  idea  is  useful  for  the  (enforcement  or  decoration  24) 
of  moral  or  religious  truth  ;  and  he  who  knows  most,  will 
have  most  power  25  of  diversifying  his  scenes  26,  and  grati¬ 
fying  his  reader  with  remote  allusions  and  unexpected  in¬ 
structions. 

All  the  appearances  of  nature  (I  was,  therefore,  careful  to 
study,)  27,  and  every  country  which  I  have  surveyed  has 
contributed  something  to  my  poetical  powers. 

In  so  wide  a  survey,  interrupted  the  prince,  you  must 
surely  have  left  much  unobserved.  I  have  lived,  till  now, 
within  the  circuit  of  these  mountains,  and  yet  cannot  walk- 
abroad  without  the  sight  of  something  which  I  had  never 
beheld  before,  or  never  heeded  28. 


XIIL 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  COXTINUED^ 

The  business  of  a  poet,  said  Imlac.  is  to  examine,  not  the 
individual,  but  the  species;  to  remark  g-eneral  properties  and 
(large  appearances  29:)  he  does  not  number  the  streaks  of 
the  tulip,  or  describe  tlie  different  shades  in  the  verdure  of 
the  forest.  He  is  to  exhibit,  in  his  portraits  of  nature,  such 
prominent  and  striking  features,  as  30  recal  the  original  to 
every  mind  ;  and  must  neglect  the  minuter  discrinTination 
31,  which  one  may  have  remarked,  and  another  neglected, 
for  those  characters  32  which  are  alike  obvious  33  to  vigil¬ 
ance  34  and  carelessness  35.  ° 

But  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  half  36  the  task  of  a 


esprit  du  tableau  do.  22.  Bien  connaitre.  23.  Etonne  par  sa  gran¬ 
deur,  ou  charme  par  son  elegante  petitesse,  24.  Forlhier,  ou  enibellir 
25.  Uessources  pour.  26.  Tableau.  27, .  Etudier  avec  soin  toutes  Ics 
etc.  28,  Reinarquer.  29.  Considerer  Ics  objets  cn  grand.  30.  De 
ces  traits  saillants  et  frap pants  qui,  etc.  etc.  3l.  Ces  petits  details, 
.32.  Pour  s’appliquer  a  caracteriser,  etc.  etc.  33,  Frappe  egaleinont. 
34.  CEil  observateur.  35.  Esprit  insouciant.  36.  The  half  of. 
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.poet :  he  must  be  acquainted  likewise  with  all  the  modes  37 
,pf  life.  His  character  requires  that  he  estimate  38  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  misery  of  every  condition :  observe  the  power  of 
all  the  passions,  in  all  their  combinations,  and  trace  the 
changes  39  of  the  human  inind,  as  they  are  modified  by 
.various  institutions,  and  accidental  .influences  of  climate  or 
..custpm  ;  from  the  sprightliness  of  infancy  to  the  despondence 
of  decrepitude.  He  must  divest  himself  40  of  the  prejudices 
of  his  age  or  country  ;  he  must  consider  right  and  wrung  41 
in  their  abstracted  and  invariable  state  42 ;  he  must  disre¬ 
gard  present  laws  and  opinions,  and  rise  to  general  and 
transcendant  truths,  which  will  always  be  the  same  ;  he 
must,  therefore,  (content  himself  with  the  slow  progress  of 
his  name  43,)  to  contemn  the  applause  of  his  own  time,  and 
commit  his  claims  to  the  justice  of  posterity.  He  must  write 
as  the  interpreter  of  nature,  and  the  legislator  of  mankind, 
and  consider  himself  as  presiding  44  over  the  thoughts  and 
manners  of  future  generations,  as  a  being  superior  to  time 
and  place. 

His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end ;  he  must  know  many  lan¬ 
guages  and  many  sciences ;  and,  that  his  style  may  be 
worthy  of  his  thoughts,  he  must,  by  incessant  practice,  fami¬ 
liarize  himself  to  every  delicacy  of  speech  and  grace  of  har¬ 
mony.  S. Johnson. 


XIV. 

First  follow  nature  and  your  judgment  frarpe 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same  ; 
Unerring  nature,  still  divinely  bright. 

One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light, 

.Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart  ;  J. 

At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art.  2 

Art,  from  that  fund,  each  just  supply  provides  : 
“Works  without  show,  and  without  pomp  presides  : 

4n  some  fair  body  thus  th’  informing  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  fills  the  whole, 

Each  motion  guides,  and  every  nerve  sustains 


37.  Tous  les  differents  aspects.  38.  Apprecier.  39.  Suivre  les  vicissi¬ 
tudes.  40.  Se  depouillev.  41.  Ce  qui  est  juste  ou  injuste.  42.  Ab¬ 
straction  faite  de  ces  divers  prejuges..  43,  Se  resigner  a  voir  son 
nom  percer  difficilement.  44.  Influer. 

1.  Light,  clear,  immutable,  and  universal  nature,  which  never  errs, 
and  shines  always  with  a  divine  splendour,  must  impart  to  all  she  does 
life,  force  and  beauty. 

2.  She  is  at  once  the  source,  etc.  etc. 
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Itself  unseen,  but  in  th’  effect  remains.  3 

■Some,  to  whom  heav’n  in  wit  has  been  profuse. 

Want  as  much  more  to  turn  it  to  its  use : 

For  wit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife, 

Tho’  meant  each  other’s  aid,  like  man  and  wife.  4 
’Tis  more  to  guide,  than  spur  the  muse’^  steed ; 

Restrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  speed :  5 

The  winged  courser,  like  a  gen’rous  horse. 


Shows  most  true  mettle,  when  you  chock  its  course.  6 


3.  So  in  a  fair  bod}'',  unseen  itself,  but  always  sensible  by  its  effects, 
the  soul  continually  acting,  feeds  the  whole  with  sjarits,  fills  it  with 
vigour,  guides  every  motion  of  it,  and  sustains  every  nerve. 

4.  Some  to  whom  heaven  has  given  wit  with  profusion,  want  as 
much  yet  to  know  the  use  they  ought  to  make  of  it  j  for  wit  and  judg¬ 
ment,  though  made,  like  man  and  wife,  to  aid  each  other,  are  often  in 
opposition. 

5.  It  is  more  difficult  to  guide  than  spur  the  courser  of  the  muses, 
and  to  restrain  its  ardour  than  provoke  its  impetuosity- 

6.  The  winged  courser  is  like  a  generous  horse  :  the  more  we  strive 
to  stop  it  in  its  rapid  course,  the  more  it  shows  unconquerable  vigour. 
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437.  EXAMPLES  OF  PHRASES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

N.B. — It  is  strongly  recommandecl  that  these  examples  be 
learnt  by  lieart.  They  will  also  be  found  very  useful,  in 
point  of  reference,  whenever  the  learner  is  at  a  loss  on  some 
point  of  grammar  or  construction.  The  better  to  enable  him 
to  find  what  lie  wants,  the  different  (chapters  have  been  num¬ 
bered,  and  will  be  found  minutely  described  in  the  Table  of 
Contents. 


1.  Siir  Ics  CoLkciifs  Patiilifs. 

La  plupart  dcs  fruits  verts  sent 
d’un  gout  austere. 

La  plupart  des  gens  ne  sc  con- 
duisent  que  par  interet. 

La  plupart  du  monde  se 
trornpe. 

II  meprise  par  philosophic  les 
honneurs,  que  la  plupart  du 
monde  recherche. 

II  devait  me  fournir  tant  d’ar- 
bres  ;  raais  j’en  ai  rejete  la  moi- 
tie  qui  ne  valait  rien. 

Un  grand  nombre  de  specta- 
teurs  ajouiait  a  la  beaute  du 
spectacle. 

Toute  sorte  de  livres  ne  sont 
pas  egalement  bons. 

Beaucoup  de  personnes  se  sont 
presentees. 

Bien  des  personnes  se  font  des 
principes  a  leur  fantaisie. 

2.  Svr  giieIq7(€S  Verbes  qu'on  ne 

■pehi  cmjuguer  avec  Avoir 

faire  des  bcifbarismes. 

II  lui  est  echu  une  succession 
du  chef  de  sa  femme. 

II  est  bien  dechu  de  son  cre¬ 
dit. 

Ne  sommes-nous  pas  conve- 
nus  du  prix  1 

N’est-il  pas  intervenu  dans 
cette  affaire,  comme  il  I’avait 
prornis  1 

II  cstsurvenu  a  rimpro’dste. 


On  the  Collective  Partitives. 

P/ie  greater  purl  of  green  fruit 
is  of  a  harsh  taste. 

Most  people  are  guided  only  by 
interest. 

The  greater  part  of  mankind 
are  in  error. 

As  a  true  philosopher  he  des¬ 
pises  those  honours  xekich  man¬ 
kind  in  general  court. 

He  xvas  to  furxiish  me  so  manxj 
Pees,  but  I  refused  half  of  them, 
xchich  were  good  for  nothing. 

A  considerable  number  of  spec¬ 
tators  added  to  the  splendour  of 
the  scene. 

Every  kind  of  books  are  not 
eqxially  good. 

Many  p>eople  presented  them¬ 
selves. 

Many  persons  form  principles 
to  themselves,  according  to  their 
fanexj. 

2.  On  some  verbs  which  cannot 

be  conjugated  with  the  verb 

Avoir,  without  making  barba¬ 
rous  phrases. 

A?i  estate  fell  io  him  in  right 
of  his  xeife. 

He  has  lost  xnuch  of  his  credit. 

Have  xce  not  agreed  about  the 
price  7 

Did  he  xiot  interfere  in  that  af¬ 
fair  as  he  had  promised  7 

He  canic  up  xmawares. 
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La  neige,  qui  est  tombeo  ce 
matin,  a  adouci  le  temps. 

Glue  de  neige  il  est  tombe  ce 
matin  ! 

Toutes  les  dents  lui  sent  tom- 
bees. 

Ce  propos  n’est  pas  tombe  a 
terre. 

Etes-vous  alle  voir  votre  ami  ? 

Ils  sont  arrives  a  midi  et  sent 
repartis  de  suite. 

Ces  fleurs  sont  a  peine  ecloses. 

II  est  ne  dc  parents  vertueux, 
qui  n’ont  rien  neglige  pour  son 
education. 

Mademoiselle  votre  sceur  est- 
elle  rentree  ? 

Madame  votre  mere  n’est-elle 
pas  encore  venue  1 

3.  Sur  les  Mots  de  Qiiantile. 

II  a  beaucoup  d’esprit,  mais 
encore  plus  d’amour-propre. 

II  a  assez  d’argent  pour  ses 
menus  plaisirs. 

II  y  avail  bien  du  monde  a 
rOpera. 

II  y  avail  bier  au  Parc  je  ne 
sais  combien  de  gens. 

II  boit  autant  d’eau  quc  de 
vin. 

II  a  tant  d’amis  qu’il  ne  man- 
quera  de  rien. 

Personne  n’y  a  plus  d’interct 
que  lui. 

II  n’a  pas  plus  d’esprit  qu’il 
n’en  faut. 

Trop  de  loisir  perd  souvent  la 
jeunesse. 

J’y  ai  bien  moins  d’interet  que 
vous. 

4.  Sur  les  Pronoms  Personnels. 

Sors  et  te  retire. 

Cours  vite  et  ne  t’amuse  point 
II  dit  aujourd’hui  une  chose  et 
demain  il  se  dementira. 

II  s’esL  dementi  lui-meme. 


T-lie  snow  which  fell  this  morn¬ 
ing  has  softened  the  weather. 

Hoio  much  snow  has  fallen  this 
morning  I 

Alt  his  teeth  have  fallen  out. 

'That  remark  was  mt  allowed 
to  escape. 

Have  you  been  to  see  your 
friend  7 

T'hey  arrived  at  noon  and  set 
out  again  immediately. 

These  flowers  are  scarcely 
blown. 

He  was  born  of  virtuous  pa¬ 
rents.,  xoho  bestowed  on  him  the 
best  education. 

Is  your  sister  returned  ? 

Is  not  your  mother  come  yet  7 

On  W ords  of  Gluantity . 

He  has  a  great  deal  of  sense 
but  still  more  vanity. 

He  has  pocket-money  enough 
for  his  pleasures. 

There  were  a  great  many  people 
at  the  Opera. 

There  were  I  do  not  know  how 
many  people  in  the  park  yester¬ 
day. 

He  drinks  as  much  water  as 
wine. 

He  has  so  many  friends  that  he 
will  want  for  nothing. 

Nobody  has  more  interest  there 
than  he. 

He  is  not  overburthened  with 
sense. 

Too  much  leisure  time  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  ruin  of  youth. 

I  am  much  less  concerned  in  it 
than  you. 

On  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

Go  out  and  retire. 

Go  quick  and  do  not  loiter. 

He  advances  a  thing  to-day, 
and  loill  contradict  himself  to¬ 
morrow. 

He  has  contradicted  himself. 
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La  jeunesse  est  naturellement 
emportee  ;  elle  a  besoin  de  quel- 
queentrave  qui  la  retienne, 

II  ne  peut  voir  personiie  dans 
la  prosperite  sans  lui  porter  envie. 

Ce  que  vous  me  dites  est  une 
6nigme  pour  moi, 

C’cst  un  homme  extreme  en 
tout ;  il  aime  et  il  bait  avec  fu- 
reur. 

Si  vous  n’y  avez  jamais  ete,  je 
vous  y  menerai, 

Je  I’ai  connu  doux  et  mod  est  e  ; 
il  s’est  bien  gate  dans  le  com¬ 
merce  de  ses  nouveaux  amis. 

Eile  nVst  pas  encore  revenue 
du  saisissement,  que  lui  a  cause 
cette  nouvelle. 

Il  menace  de  Texterminer,  lui 
et  toute  sa  race. 

Si  vous  n’avez  que  faire  de  ce 
livre-la,  pretez-le-moi. 

Je  lui  avais  envoye  un  dia- 
mant,  il  I’a  refuse,  je  le  lui  ai 
renvoye. 

Il  apprend  facilement  et  ou- 
blie  de  meme. 

Je  lui  pardonne  facilement 
d’avoir  voulu  se  faire  auteur ; 
mais  je  ne  saurais  lui  pardonner 
toutes  les  puerilites  dont  il  a 
farci  son  livre. 

Je  me  plains  a  vous  de  vous- 
meme. 

Si  vous  ne  voulez  pas  etre 
pour  lui,  au  moins  ne  soyez  pas 
centre. 

Gluand  sera-cc  que  vous  vten^ 
drez  nous  voir  I 

5.  Sur  soi,  lui,  sm-yneme,  et  luu 
vitnie. 

Gluand  on  a  pour  soi  le  te- 
moignage  de  sa  conscience,  on 
est  bien  fort. 

L’estime  de  toute  la  terre  ne 
sert  de  rien  a  un  homme  qui  n’a 
pas  le  temoignage  de  sa  con¬ 
science  pour  lui. 

Un  homme  fait  mille  fautes, 
parcc  qu’il  ne  fait  point  de  re¬ 
flexions  sur  lui. 


Youth  is  naLuraUnj  hasty,  it  needs 
sovie  curb  to  restrain  it. 

He  can  see  the  prosperity  of  nobody, 
uithoiit  envying  them. 

What  you  tell  me  is  a  perfect 
riddle  to  me. 

He  is  a  man  that  carries  every 
thing  to  excess  ;  he  is  alike  violent 
in  his  love  and  in  his  hatred. 

If  you  have  never  been  there,  I 
will  take  you. 

I  kneiv  him  when  he  was  gentle 
and  modest ;  he  has  been  much  cor¬ 
rupted  by  associating  with  his  'iievr 
axyuaintances. 

She  is  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
consternation  into  vjhich  that  nevrs 
threw  her. 

He  threaXens  to  exterminate  him 
and  all  his  family. 

If  you  have  done  with  this  book, 
lend  it  rue. 

I  had  sent  him  a  diamond,  omd 
he  ref  used  it,  but  I  sent  him  it  back 
again. 

He  learns  easily  and  forgets  the 
same. 

I  can  easily  pardon  him  for 
having  attempted  to  turn  author; 
but  I  cannot  pardon  him  all  the 
ahsurdities  with  which  he  has  stuffed 
his  book. 

I  complain  to  you  of  yourself 

If  you  vrill  not  he  for  him,  at 
least  do  not  be  against  him. 

When  will  you  come  to  see  us? 


On  soi,  lui,  soi-meme,  and  lui- 
meme. 

The  approbation  of  our  conscience 
imparts  great  courage. 

The  good  opinion  of  the  whole 
ivorld  is  of  no  use  to  a  man  who  has 
not  the  approbation  of  his  own  con¬ 
science. 

A  man  commits  a  thousand 
faults,  because  he  docs  not  refect  on 
future  consequences. 
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On  fait  mille  fautes,  quand  on 
ne  fait  aucune  reflexion  sur  soi. 

II  aime  mieux  dire  du  raal  de  lui- 
meine,  que  de  n’en  point  parler. 

L’egoiste  aimera  mieux  dire 
du  mal  de  soi-meme,  que  de  n’en 
point  parler. 

On  a  souvent  besoin  d’un  plus 
petit  que  soi. 

Un  prince  a  souvent  besoin  de 
beaucoup  de  gens  plus  petits  que 
lui. 

C’est  un  bon  moyen  de  s’ele- 
ver  soi-meme,  que  d’exalter  ses 
pareils ;  et  un  homme  adroit 
s’eleve  ainsi  lui-meme. 

6.  Sar  les  Prononis  Relatifs. 

II  n’y  a  lien  de  si  capable  d’ef- 
feminer  le  courage,  que  I’oisivete 
et  les  delices. 

II  faut  empecher  que  la  divi¬ 
sion,  qui  est  dans  cette  famille, 
n’eclate. 

II  y  a  bien  des  evenements  que 
I’on  'suppose  se  passer  pendant 
les  entr’actes. 

Je  le  trouvai  qui  s’habillait. 

Gtui  le  tirera  de  cet  embarras, 
le  tirera  d’une  grand  misere. 

Ceux-la  sont  veritablement 
heureux,  qui  croient  I’etre. 

II  n’y  a  que  la  vertu,  qui  puisse 
rendre  un  homme  heureux  en 
cette  vie. 

II  n’y  a  regie  si  generale,  qui 
n’ait  son  exception. 

C’est  un  orateur  qui  se  pos- 
sede  et  qui  ne  se  trouble  jamais. 

II  n’y  a  pas  dans  le  cceur  hu- 
main  de  repli,  que  Dieu  ne  ,^on- 
naisse. 

On  n’a  trouve  que  quelques 
fragments  du  grand  ouvrage  qu’il 
avait  promis. 

La  faute,  que  vous  avez  faite, 
est  plus  importante  que  vous  ne 
pensez 

Les  premieres  demarches  qu’on 
fait  dans  le  monde,  ont  beaucoup 


We  commit  a  lkou&aiuL  Jaults, 
xohen  we  mglcct  to  reflect  on  oxir- 
selves. 

He  had  rather  speak  ill  of  him¬ 
self  than  not  talk  of  himself  at  all. 

The  selfish  man  prefers  speaking 
ill  of  himself  rather  than  not  be  the 
subject  of  Ms  own  cctnversation. 

We  frequenUy  want  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  one  who  is  below  ourselves. 

A  prince  frequently  needs  the 
assistance  of  many  persons  hiferior 
to  himself. 

It  is  an  excellent  method  oj  exalt¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  exalt  our  equals^ 
and  a  man  of  address  by  this  means 
exalts  himself. 

On  the  Relative  Pronouns. 

Nothing  is  so  calculated  to  ener¬ 
vate  the  mind  as  idleness  and 
pleasxire. 

The  dissension  in  that  family 
must  be  pi'evented  from  becoming 
public. 

There  are  many  events  in  a 
piece  lohich  are  supposed  to  hajf- 
pen  between  the  acts. 

I  found  him  dressing. 

Whoever  extricates  him  from 
this  dijficully,  will  relieve  him 
from  much  distress. 

Those  are  really  happy^  who 
think  themselves  so. 

Virtue  alone  can  render  a  man 
happy  in  this  life. 

There  is  no  rule  so  general  but 
it  admits  of  exceptions. 

He  is  an  oratoi'  who  is  master 
of  himself  and  who  is  never  em¬ 
barrassed 

There  is  no  recess  of  the  human 
heart  but  God  -perceives  it. 

Only  some  fragments  of  the 
great  work  he  had  promised  have 
been  found. 

The  error  you  have  committed 
is  of  more  consequence  than  you 
imagine.  p- 

The  first  steps  we  lake  on  en¬ 
tering  the  wwld  have  consider- 
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d’influence  sur  le  reste  de  la  vie. 

Cette  farce  est  une  des  plus  ri- 
eibles  qu’on  ait  encore  vues. 

Amassez-vous  destresors  que 
les  vers  et  la  rouille  ne  puissent 
point  gater,  et  que  les  voleurs  ne 
puissent  point  derober. 

L’incertitude,  ou  nous  sommes 
de  ce  qui  doit  arriver,  fait  quo 
nous  ne  saurions  prendre  des 
mesures  justes. 

Je  m’etonne  qu’il  ne  voic  pas 
le  danger  ou  il  est. 

L’homine  dont  vous  parlez 
n’est  plus  ici. 

Celui  de  qui  je  tiens  cette  nou- 
velle  ne  vous  est  pas  connu, 

Celui  a  qui  ce  beau  chateau 
appartient  ne  I’habite  presque 
jamais. 

Ce  sont  des  eveneinents  aux- 
quelles  il  faut  bien  se  soumettre. 

C’est  ce  a  quoivous  ne  pensez 
guere. 

7.  Sur  les  pronoms  Demonstra- 
tifs. 

No  point  recon  naitre  la  divi- 
nite,  e’est  renoncer  a  toutes  les 
lumieres  de  la  raison. 

Mentir,  e’est  mepriser  Dieu 
et  craindre  les  hommes. 

Il  y  a  des  epidemics  morales, 
et  ce  sont  les  plus  dangereuses. 

Je  crois  que  ce  que  vous  dites, 
est  bien  eloigne  de  ce  que  vous 
pensez. 

Les  hommes  n’aiment  ordi- 
nairement  que  ceux  qui  les  flat- 
tent. 

Celui  qui  persuade  a  un  autre 
de  faire  un  crime  n’est  guere 
moins  coupablc  que  celui  qui  le 
commet. 

Penser  ainsi,  e’est  s’aveugler 
soi-memc. 

Ce  qu’on  rapporte  de  lui  est 
inconcevable. 

Ce  qui  m’afflige,  e’est  dc  voir 
le  triornphe  du  crime. 


able  injluence  on  the  rest  of  oixr 
lives. 

That  farce  is  one  of  the  most 
truly  comic  that  ever  vjas  seen. 

Lay  up  for  yaur selves  treasures 
which  neither  moth  nor  rust  can 
currupt^  and  which  thieves  cannot 
steal. 

Our  uncertainty  as  tv  what 
shall  happen  makes  us  incapable 
of  properly  providing  against  it. 

I  am  astonished  he  does  not  see 
the  danger  he  is  in. 

'I'he  man  whom  you  are  speak¬ 
ing  of  is  not  here  now. 

The  person  from  whom  1  re¬ 
ceived  the  intelligence  is  not  known 
to  yon. 

The  proprietor  of  that  beautiful 
seat  seldom  resides  there. 

These  are  events  to  which  we 
must  submit. 

It  is  vjhat  you  seldom  think  of. 

On  the  Demonstrative  Pro¬ 
nouns. 

Not  to  acknowledge  the  divi¬ 
nity,  is  totally  to  renounce  the 
light  of  reasern. 

To  lie  is  to  despise  God  and  to 
fear  man. 

There  arc  moral  contagicrus  dis¬ 
eases,  and  they  are  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous. 

What  you  advance  is,  I  think, 
vndely  different  from  yo^ir  senti¬ 
ments. 

Men  in  general  love  anly  those 
who  flatter  them. 

He  u^o  persuades  another  to 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  is 
hardly  less  guilty  than  he  who 
commits  it. 

To  think  in  this  manner  is  to  he 
xoilfully  blind. 

The  reports  concerning  him  are 
hardly  conceivable. 

Whcct  distresses  me  is  to  see 
guild  triumphant. 
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Connaissez-vous  la  jeune  E- 
milie  ;  c’est  une  enfant  dont  tout 
le  monde  dit  du  bien. 

Imitez  en  tout  votrc  amie  ;  elle 
cst  douce,  appliquee,  honncte  ct 
compatissanle. 

8.  Sar  le  Verbe  avoir  employe  d 
V  Imper sound. 

Remarque. — Gluand  le  verbe 
avoir  s’einploie  a  I’impersonnel, 
c’est  dans  le  sens  d'dre,  et  alors 
il  se  joint  toujours  avec  y. 

II  y  a  un  an  que  je  ne  vous  ai 
vu. 

Y  a-t-il  des  nouvelles  ? 

Non,  il  n’y  en  a  pas,  du  moins 
que  je  sache. 

N’y  a-t-il  pas  cinquante-quatre 
milles  de  Londres  a  Brighton  1 

Ily  avail  deja  boaucoup  do 
monde  lorsquej ’arrival. 

Il  n’y  avait  hier  presque  per¬ 
sonae  au  Parc, 

Y  avait  il  de  grands  debats  ? 

N’y  avait-il  pas  beaucoupdecu- 

rieux. 

Je  I’avais  vu  il  y  avait  a  peine 
vingt-quatre  heures. 

11  n’y  avait  pas  deux  jours 
qu’il  avait  dine  chez  moi. 

Y  avait-il  si  long-temps  que 
vous  ne  I’aviez  vu  ? 

Il  y  eut  hier  un  bal  chez  Mr. 
un  tel, 

Il  n’y  eut  pas  hier  de  spectacle. 

Y  eut-il  beaucoup  de  confu¬ 
sion  ct  de  desordre  7 

N’y  eut-il  pas  un  beau  feu 
d ’artifice  1 

Il  y  a  eu  aujourd’hui  une  foule 
immense  a  la  promenade, 

Il  n’y  a  pas  eu  de  bal,  comme 
on  I'avait  annonce. 

Est-il  vrai  qu’il  y  a  eu  un 
duen 

N’y  a-t-il  pas  eu  dans  sa  con- 
duite  un  peu  trop  d’ernporte-  < 
ment  7 

Gluand  il  y  eut  eu  une  explica-* 
lion,  les  esprits  se  calmerent. 

N’y  avait-il  pas  eu  un  plus 
grand  nombre  de  spectateurs  7 


Do  you  kneno  Wile  Emily  ?  she 
is  a  diild  of  lokom  every  body 
speaks  well. 

Imitate  your  friend  in  every 
thing  r  she  is  gentle.,  assiduous, 
polite  and  compassionate. 

On  the  Verb  Avoir,  to  have,  em¬ 
ployed  impersonally. 

When  the  verb  avoir  is  used 
impersonally  it  signifies  etre,  to 
be,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  adverb  y. 

It  is  a  twelvemonth  since  I  saw 
you. 

Is  there  any  neics  7 

No,  there  is  none  at  least  that 
I  know. 

Is  not  it  fifty-four  miles  from 
London  to  Brighton  7 

There  were  already  a  great 
many  people  when  I  arrived. 

There  was  hardly  any  body  in 
the  Park  yesterday. 

Were  there  violent  debates  7 

Were  therre  not  many  spectators  7 

I  had  seen  him  scarcely  four-and- 
twenty  hours  before. 

He  Imd  dined  with  me  not  two 
days  before. 

Was  it  so  Ions:  since  you  had  seen 
him  7 

There  teas  yesterday  a  ball  at 
Air.  A’s. 

There  was  no  play  yesterday. 

Was  there  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  disordc9\ 

Were  there  not  beautiful  fire¬ 
works  7 

There  was  an  mimeiise  crovul  to¬ 
day  in  the  public  walks. 

There  has  not  been  any  ball  as 
haA  been  mentioned. 

Is  it  true  that  there  has  been  a 
duel  7 

Was  there  not  rather  too  much 
hastiness  in  his  behaviour  7 

After  there  had  been  an  expla¬ 
nation;  tranquillity  teas  restored. 

Was  not  there  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  spectators  7 
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II  y  aura  clemain  un  simulacre 
de  combat  naval. 

II  n’y  aura  aucun  de  vous. 

Y  aura-t-il  une  bonne  recolte 
cette  annee  % 

N’y  aura-t-il  pas  quelqu’un  de 
votre  famille  1 

•  A  coup  sur  il  y  aura  eu  bien 
du  desordre  'I 

Sur  cent  personnes,  il  n’y  en 
aura  pas  eu  dix  de  satisfaites. 

Y  aura-t-il  eu  un  bon  soupe  ? 

N’y  aura-t-il  eu  pas  de  mecon- 
tents  1 

Il  y  avail  de  la  malhonnetete 
dans  ce  precede, 

Il  n’y  aurait  pas  grand  mal  a 
cela. 

Y  aurait-il  quelqu’un  assez 
hardi  pour  I’attaquer '? 

N’y  aurait-il  pas  quelqu’un 
assez  charitable  pour  I’avertir  de 
ce  qu’on  dit  de  lui  'I 

IL  y  aurait  eu  de  I’iraprudence 
a  cela. 

Il  n’y  aurait  pas  eu  tant  de 
mesintelligence,  si  I’on  m’en 
avait  cru, 

11  n’y  aurait  pas  eu  dix  per¬ 
sonnes. 

Y  aurait-il  eu  de  I’inconve- 
nient, 

N’y  aurait-il  pas  eu  de  jaloux 
pour  le  traverser  dans  ses  pro¬ 
jets  'i 

Jenecroispas  qu’i^  y  ait  un 
spectacle  plus  magnifique. 

Je  desirerais  qu’tZ  y  cut  moins 
de  faussete  dans  le  commerce  de 
la  vie. 

Je  n’ai  pas  oui-dirc  qu’i7  y  ait 
ao  hier  des  nouvelles  du  conti¬ 
nent. 

Auriez-vous  cru  qu’z7  y  cut  eu 
tant  de  personnes  compromises 
dans  cette  affaire '? 

9  Phrases  Diverses. 

Sa  vie,  ses  actions,  ses  paroles, 
son  air  mcine  et  sa  demarche, 
tout  prcche,  tout  ^difie  en  lui. 


To-morrow  there  will  he  a  mock 
sea^jighi. 

There  will  be  'none  of  you. 

Will  'not  there  be  a  good  harvest 
this  year  % 

Will  'not  there  be  some  of  your 
family  7 

There  must  certairdy  have  been 
much  di^rder. 

Out  of  a  hundred  persons  there 
iviU  not  have  been  ten  satisfied. 

Will  there  have  been  a  good 
supper  7 

Will  there  not  have  been  some 
dissatisfied  people  7 

Such  a  step  would  have  been, 
u'ncivil. 

There  ivould  he  no  great  harm 
in  that. 

Would  there  be  any  one  bold 
enough  to  attack  him  7 

Wo'uld  there  be  'nobody  kind 
enough  to  acquaint  him  with  xohat 
is  said  of  him  7 

There  would  have  been  some  im-^ 
prudence  in  that. 

There  would  not  have  been  so 
great  a  misunderstanding  had  I 
been  believed. 

There  would  7iot  have  been  ten, 
perso7is. 

Would  there  have  been  any  in¬ 
convenience  7 

Would  thei'C  not  have  been  some 
envious  persons  to  thwart  him  in 
his  designs  7 

I  do  not  think  there  ca'n  be  a 
nm-e  superb  spectacle. 

I  wish  there  teas  less  duplicity  in 
the  concerns  of  life. 

I  have  'not  heard  that  there  zvas 
any  news  from  the  co'utinent  7/cs- 
terday. 

Could  zjou  have  thozight  so  many 
persons  zvozdd  have  been  exposed 
in  that  affair  7 

.  Promiscuous  Phrases. 

His  life^  his  actions,  his  very 
look  and  deportment,  every  thing 
in  him  instructs  azid  edifies. 
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On  c'raignait  qu’il  n’arrivat 
^lielque  desordre  dans  I’asserh- 
blee,  mais  tdutes  choses  s’y  p'a^- 
^erent  fort  doacement< 

La  vigne  et  le  Herre  s’entot- 
iillent  adtour  des  ormes. 

Ori  rie  discoli^ient  point  qu^il 
ne  soit  brave,'  mais  ii  est  dn  ped 
trop  fanfaron; 

Le  cadet  est  lichef,-  rriais  I’aine 
Test  encore  davantage. 

Le  ciel  est  convert  de  ndages, 
et  I’orage  est  pret  a  fondre. 

Apres  qu’il  eut  franchi  les 
Alpes  avec  ses  troupes,  il  entra 
iCn  Italie, 

La  frugalite  rend  les  corps 
plus  sains  et  plus  robustes. 

Ce  discours  est  peut-etre  un 
des  plus  beaux  njoreeaux  d’elo- 
.quence,  qu’il  y  ait  jamais  eus. 

C’est  un  homme  qui  aime  la 
liberte ;  il  ne  se  gene  pour  qui 
que  ce  soit. 

Il  est  plus  haut  que  nioi  de 
,deux  doigts. 

Irez-vous  vous  exposer  a  la 
barbarie  et  a  I’inhospitalite  de 
ces  peuples  ? 

A  la  longue,  les  erreurs  dis- 
paraissent,  et  la  verite  surnage. 

Si  vous  le  prenez  avec  moi 
sur  ce  ton  de  fierte^  je  serai  aussi 
/ier  que  vous, 

C’est  un  homme  rigide,  qui  ne 
pardonne  rien,  ni  aux  autres  ni 
a  lui-merae^ 

Les  uns  montent,  les  autres 
descendent,  ain«  va  la  roue  de 
ia  fortune. 

Je  ne  vois  rien  de  solide  dans 
tout  ce  que  vous  me  proposez. 

L’art  n’a  jamais  rien  produit 
de  plus  beau. 

Lequel  est-ce  des  deux  qui  a 
tort  I 

On  aime  quelquefois  la  trahi- 
son,  mais  on  hait  toujours  les 
traitres. 


It  was  apjrrehcnded  some  dis^ 
order,  would  take  place  in  the  as- 
senMy^  bxlt  every  thing  Went  off 
Very  quietly. 

The  vine  and  the  iVy  twist  round 
the  elms: 

'ffhey  do  not  deny  that  he  i^ 
bravcj  hit  he  boasts  rather  too 
riiuch: 

The  xjcnlrigest  i^  richj  blit  the 
eldest  is  still  more  so. 

The  sky  is  coveted  xoith  clouds^ 
and  the  Storm  iS  preparing  la 
hursh 

After  having  tfoised  the  Alpi 
v'ilh  his  troops,  he  entered  Italy: 

Temperance  imparts  an  in¬ 
crease  of  health  and  strength  ia 
the  body. 

This  speech  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  eloquence  that 
were  ever  delivered. 

He  is  a  man  fond  of  liberty,  he 
will  be  constrained  by  nobody. 

He  is  taller  than  I  by  two 
inches. 

Will  you  go  and  expose  xjour- 
self  to  the  barbarity  and  inhospi¬ 
tality  of  those  nations  7 

In  time.,  errors  vanish  and  truth 
survives. 

If  xjou  treat  me  with  that  haugh¬ 
tiness.,  I  can  be  as  haughty  as 
you.. 

He  is  a  stern  man,  who  par¬ 
dons  nothing  either  in  himself  or 
others. 

Some  rise,  others  descend ;  this 
goes  the  wheel  of  fortune. 

I  see  nothing  certain  in  all  yoxi 
propose  to  me. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  produc¬ 
tions  of  art. 

Which  of  the  two  is  in  the 
wroxig  ? 

We  sometimes  like  treason,  hut 
xoe  always  hate  the  traitor. 
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10  ContinuaiioTi: 

L’elephant  se  sert  de  sa  trompe 
pour  prendre  et  pour  cnlever 
tout  ce  qu’il  veut. 

Plus  j ’examine  cette  personne, 
plus  je  crois  I’avoir  vue  quelque 
part. 

La  nuit  vint,  de  fa9on  que  je 
fus  contraint  de  meretirer. 

II  faut  vivre  de  fafon  qu’on  ne 
fasse  tort  a  personne. 

EUe  sut  qu’on  attaquait  son 
mari;  elle  courut  aussitot  tout 
eperdue  pour  le  secourir. 

Je  trouvai  ses  parents  tout 
eplores. 

Get  arbre  pousse  ses  branches 
toutes  droites. 

J’en  ai  encore  la  memoire 
tout  fraiche. 

II  a  voulu  faire  voir  par  cet 
essai  qu’il  pouvait  reussir  en 
quelque  chose  de  plus  grand. 

II  fut  blesse  au  front  et  mou- 
rut  de  cette  blessure. 

Ces  chevaux  prirent  le  mors 
aux  dents  et  entrainerent  le  car- 
rosse. 

C’est  un  homme  qui  compose 
sans  cbaleur,  ni  imagination  ; 
tout  ce  qu’il  ecrit  est  froid  ct 
plat. 

Ce  batiment  a  plus  de  profon- 
deur  que  de  largeur. 

Cet  homme  est  un  prodige  de 
savoir,  de  science,  de  valeui’,  d’es- 
prit  et  de  memoire. 

II  est  attache  a  I’un  et  a  I’au- 
tre,  mais  plus  a  I’un  qu’a  I’autre. 

Ils  ont  bien  I’air  I’ua  de  I’au¬ 
tre. 

Si  I’on  ruine  cet  homme-la,  le 
contre-coup  retombera  sur  vous. 

II  serait  mort,  si  on  ne  I’eut  as- 
siste  avec  soin. 

Ce  poemc  serait  parfait,  si  les 
incidents,  qui  le  font  languir, 
n’interrompaient  la  continuite  de 
Taction. 

1 1 .  Continuation. 

Gluanu  je  le  voudrais,  je  ne  le 
pourrais  pas. 


•  Continuation.' 

The  elephant  ynakes  use  of  his 
trunk  to  take  and  lift  anything; 
he  pleases. 

'Fhe  more  I  look  at  that  person 
the  more  I  think  I  have  seen  him 
someivhere. 

Night  came  07i,  so  that  I  700.1 
obliged  to  retire. 

We  must  live  in  S7Lch  a  manner 
as  to  injure  nobody. 

She  knew  her  husband  was  aU 
tacked,  and  in  a  stale  of  distrac- 
tion,  ram  to  his  assistance. 

I  found  her  relations  all  in  tears. 

Fhe  branches  of  that  tree  grmo 
quite  straight. 

It  is  still  quite  fresh  on  7ny  me¬ 
mory. 

lie  loished  to  shcio  by  that  at¬ 
tempt  that  he  co7tkl  succeed  hi  an 
enterprise  of  more  consequence. 

He  teas  7Vou7ided  in  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  died  of  his  wou7id. 

Fhose  horses  rail  away  with  the 
carriage. 

He  is  a  mc7i  that  icritcs  toiih- 
out  the  least  loarmth  or  anima¬ 
tion;  all  his  productio7is  are  cold 
and,  hisipid. 

Fhat  building  has  en&re  depth 
than  it  has  breadth. 

Fhat  man  is  a  prodigy  of  know¬ 
ledge,  judgment,  courage,  sense, 
OMd  memory. 

He  is  attached  to  both,  but  to  one 
'more  than  the  other. 

Fhey  very  7)iuch  look  like  07ie 
another. 

If  that  ma,n  is  ndned,  his  mis- 
fortu7ic  7vill  recoil  upoii  ijou. 

He  leould  have  died  if  he  had 
not  been  kindly  assisted. 

Fhat  'Would  be  a  perfect  poem, 
if  the  incidents  xohich  give  a  heavi¬ 
ness  to  it,  did  not  break  the  con- 
7ie.zion  of  the  sidject. 

Continuation. 

If  I  were  disposed,  I  could  not  do 
it. 
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Je  serai  toujours  votre  ami, 
quand  nieme  vous  ne  le  voudrie* 
pas. 

GLuand  vous  auriez  reussi,  que 
vous  en  serait-il  revenu  1 

Gluand  on.  decouvrirait  votre 
demarche,  on  ne  pourrait  la  bla*- 
mer. 

Gluand  vous  auriez  consulte 
quelqu’un  sur  votre  mariage, 
vous  n’auriez  pas  mieux  reussi. 

Le  tonnerre  et  I’eclair  ne  sont 
sensibles  que  par  la  propagation 
du  bruit  et’de  la  lumiere  jusqu’a 
I’oeil  et  a  I’oreille. 

Le.  langage  de  la  prose  est  plus 
simple  et  moins  figure  que  celui 
des  vers. 

Le  commencement  de  son  dis¬ 
cours  est  toujours  assez  sage  5 
mais,  dans  la  suite,  a  force  de 
vouloir  s’elever,  il  se  perd  dans 
les  nues  :  on  ne  sait  plus  ni  ce 
qu’on  voit,  ni  ce  qu’on  entend. 

C’est  une  faute  excusable  dans 
un  autre  homme,  mais  a  un 
homme  aussi  sage  que  lui,  elle 
ne  se  peut  pardonner. 

11  ne  sutfit  pas  de  paraitre  hon- 
nete  homme,  il  faut.  I’etre. 

II  nous  a  rc^us  avec  bonte,  et 
nous  a  ecoutes  avec  patience. 

Tout  y  est  si  bien  peint  qu’on 
croit  voir  ce  qu’il  decrit. 

On  ne  pense  rien  de  vous,  qui 
ne  vous  soit  glorieux. 

Les  eaux  de  citernes  ne  sont 
j  que  des  eaux  de  pluie  ramassees. 
j  S’il  n’est  pas  fort  riche,  du 
moins  a-t-il  de  quoi  vivre  hon- 
1  netement. 

Gluel  quantieme  dumois  avons- 
nous  1 

j  1 1  lui  tarde  qu’il  ne  soit  rna- 

jeur,  il  compte  les  jours  et  les 
I  mois. 

i  Desqualites  excellentes,  joint  es 
a  de  rares  talents,  font  le  parfait 
merite. 

I  II  a  une  mauvaise  qualite,  s’est 
I  qu’il  ne  saurait  garder  un  secret. 


I  shall  ever  be  your  friend,  even 
though  you  should  not  wish  it. 

Though  you  had  succeeded,  whaJt 
loere  you  to  have  derived  from  it  7 
Should  the  steps  you  have  taken 
be  discovered  they  could  not  be 
blamed^ 

Had  you  consulted  somebody 
about  yvur  marriage,  you  could 
not  have  succeded  better. 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  only 
perceptible  by  the  transmission  of 
sound  and  light  to  the  ear  and 
eye. 

Prose  language  is  much  more 
simple  aud  less  figurative  than 
poetry 

Tlie  beginning  of  his  speech  is 
always  tolerahly  sensible:  but  after¬ 
wards,  by  affecting  the  sublime,  he 
Uses  himself,  and  we  no  longer  un¬ 
derstand  eithei  ivhat  we  see  or  hear. 

This  fault  would  be  excusable  in 
another  man,  but  in  a  man  of  his 
seme  U  is  unpardonable. 

It  is  not  enough  to  a2ipeax  to  be 
an  honest  man,  we  must  be  so. 

He  received  us  with  kindness  and 
heard  us  patiently.. 

Every  thing  in  it  is  so  weR  de¬ 
lineated  yon  think  you  sec  what  he 
describes. 

They  think  'nothing  of  you  but 
what  is  to  your  honour. 

Cistern  water  is  generally  only 
rain  waler  collected. 

If  he  is  not  rich  at  least  he  has 
enough  to  live  upon  respectably. 

What  day  of  the  month  is  it  ? 

He  longs  to  be  of  age  and  counts 
the  days  and  months. 

Excellent  qualities  joined  to  dis¬ 
tinguished  talents  constitute,  perfect 
merit. 

He  has  one  bad  quality,  he  can¬ 
not  keep  a  secret. 
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12,  Modeles  de  Phrases  dans  Us- 
quelles^  on  doit  faire  usage 
de  V Article. 

L' Homme  est  sujet  a  bien  des 
vicissitudes, 

Les  hommes  d’un  vrai  genie 
sent  rares, 

Lcs  hommes  d  imagination  sent 
rarement  heureux. 

Hhomme  dont  vous  parlez,  est 
un  de  mes  amis, 

ha  vie  est  un  me^lange  de  biens 
ct  de  maux. 

La  ferfectimv  en  tout  genre 
est  le  but  auquel  on  doit  tendre. 

ha  heaute^  les  graces  et  V esprit 
sont  des  avantages  bien  precieux 
quand  ils  sont  releves  par  la  mo- 
destie. 

Voila  des  tableaux  d’une  grande 
beaute. 

Faites-vous  des  principes,  dont 
vous  ne  vous  ecartiez  jamais. 

Get  arbre  porte  des  fruits  ex- 
eellents. 

Ces  raisons  sont  des  conjec¬ 
tures  bien  faiblcs. 

Serve,^-vous  des  termes  etablis 
par  I’ll  sage. 

On  doit  eviter  I’airdc  daffec-' 
tation. 

he  Juviler  de  Phidias  etait 
d’une  grande  beaute. 

Continuation  des  memes  Phrases. 

La  memoire  est  le  tresor  de 
Vesprit,  Ic  fruit  de  I’attcntion  et 
de  la  reflexion. 

J’achetai  bier  des  gravures  pre- 
cicuses  et  rares. 

ha  France  est  le  plus  beau  pays 
de  1’ Europe. 

L’interet  dc  I’Allemagne  etait 
oppose  a  celui  de  la  Russie. 

La  longnewr  deV Angletcrre  du 
nord  au  sud  est  de  360  mil  les  et 
sa  largeur  de  Test  a  I’ouest  est 
de  300. 

II  arrive  de  la  Chine,  du  Japon, 
et  dxs  hides  Orientales,  etc. 

II  arrive  de  VAmerique,  dc  la 
Barbccde,  de  la  Jamaique,  ete. 


Examples  uf  Phrases  in  which 
the  Article  is  used. 

Man  is  liable  to  a  variety  of 
changes. 

Men  of  real  genius  are  scarce. 

Alen  of  visionary  character  are 
seldom  happy. 

The  man  you  speak  of  is  a  friend 
of  mine. 

hife  is  a-  compound  of  good  and 
evil. 

Perfection  in  every  thing  ought 
to  be  our  object. 

Beauty,  gracefulness^  and  wif 
are  valuable  endowments  when 
heightened  by  modesty. 

These  arc  very  beautiful  pic' 
lures. 

Fstahlish  rules  for  yourself,  and 
never  deviate  from  them. 

This  tree  bears  very  excellent 
fruit. 

These  reasons  are  very  idle  con¬ 
jectures. 

Use  the  expressions  esloMished 
by  custom. 

Wc  ought  to  avoid  the  appear¬ 
ance  af  affectation. 

The  Jupiter  of  Phidias  was  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful. 

The  same  Phrases  continued. 

Memory  is  the  treasure  of  the 
mind,  the  result  of  attenticni  and 
reflection. 

I  yesterday  bought  some  valu¬ 
able  and  scarce  engravings. 

France  is  ihe  fates t  cou7itry  in 
Furope. 

The  German  interest  7cas  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Russian. 

The  length  of  England  from 
north  to  south  is  360  miles,  and 
its  breadth  front  east  to  west  is 
300. 

He  comes  frotn  China,  Japan, 
and  the  East  Indies. 

He  comes  from  America,  Bar- 
badm,  JoJnciica,  etc. 
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II  vient  <fe  la  Flandre  Pran- 
^.aise. 

II  s’est  etabli  dans  la  provime 
de  Middlesex. 

Des  petits-maitres  sent  des 
^tres  insupportables  dans  la  so* 
ciete. ^ 

C’cst  Topinion  des  nmveaux 
philosophes. 

Elle  a  bien  de  la  grace  dans 
tout  ce  qu’elle  fait. 

Cette  etoffe  se  vend  une  ffui- 
nee  Taune* 

Ce  vin  coute  70  livres  sterlings 
la  piece. 

13.  Modeles  de  Phrases  dam  les- 

qaelles  o?i  ne  doit  pas  fairs 
usage  de  V Article. 

Nos  connaissancesdoivent  etre 
tires  de  principes  evidents. 

Cet  arbre  porte  d'excellcnts 
fruits. 

Ces  raisons  5ont  de  faihles  con¬ 
jectures. 

Evitez  tout  ce  qui  a  un  air 
d' affectation. 

Ces  exeinples  peuvent  servir 
de  modeles. 

Il  a  unegrande  presence  d’ esprit. 

La  me  moire  de  raison  et  d) esprit 
est  plus  utile  que  les  autres  sortes 
de  memoir e. 

Peu  de  personnes  reflechissent 
sur  la  rapidite  de  la  vie. 

due  d evenements  inconcevables 
se  sont  succedes  ies  uns  aux  au¬ 
tres  ! 

II  y  a  plus  d'esprit,  mais  moins 
dx  connaissance,  dans  ce  siecle 
que  dans  le  siecle  dernier. 

On  ne  vit  jamais  autant  d'ef- 
frcmterie. 

Je  pris  hicr  beaucoup  de  peine 
pour  rien. 

Candie  est  une  des  lies  les  plus 
agreables  de  la  Mediterranee. 

II  arrive  de  Perse,  d' Italic, 
dEspagtie,  etc. 

Jl  est  revenu  de  Suisse,  d'Alle- 
magne,  ete. 


He  comes  from  French  Flan¬ 
ders. 

He  has  setiled  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex. 

Coxcombs  are  insufferable 
beings  in  society. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  new  phi’ 
Icsophers. 

She  does  every  thing  most  grace¬ 
fully. 

This  stuff  sells  at  a  guinea  the 
ell 

This  wine  costs  seventy  pounds 
the  hogshead. 

Examples  of  phrases  in  which 
the  Article  is  omitted. 

Our  knoicledge  ought  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from- evident  principles. 

This  tree  produxes  excellent 
fruit. 

These  reasons  are  idle  conjec¬ 
tures. 

Avoid  whatever  bears  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  affectation. 

These  examples  may  serve  as 
models. 

He  has  great  presence  of  mind. 

The  memory  of  reason  and 
sense  is  more  useful  than  any 
other  kind  of  memory. 

Feiv  people  reflect  on,  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  life. 

Hoto  many  inconceivable  events 
have  followed  in  succession! 

Therds  mcne  ivit  but  less  know¬ 
ledge  in  this  age  than  in  the  last. 

So  vmch  assurance  never  was 
met  icith. 

I  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
yesterday  about  nothing. 

Candia  is  one  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able  islands  in  the  Alediierra- 
nean. 

He  comes  from  Persia,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  etc. 

He  is  returned  from  Swiizer- 
landy  Germany,  elc-. 
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Les  vins  de  France  peront  chers 
cette  annee  ;  les  vignes  ont  coulc. 

L’empire  Allemagne  est  com¬ 
pose  de  grands  et  de  petits  etats. 

Les  chevaux  d' AngLelerre  sont 
excellents, 

Apres  mon  depart  de  Sithse]e 
me  retirai  a  Rome. 

14.  Continuation  des  menies 
Prases. 

Vous  trouverez  ce  passage 
page  120,  litre  premier,  chapitre 

dix. 

11  s’est  retire  en  Anglettrre. 

II  vit  dans  sa  retraite  en  vrai 
phUosophe. 

Gtuand  il  reflechit  sur  sa  con- 
duite,  il  en  eut  honte, 

C’est  un  homme  qui  cherclie; 
fortune. 

Il  entend  malice  a  tout. 

Ne  portez  envie  a  personne. 

Si  vous  promettez,  tenez  pa¬ 
role. 

Dans  les  affaires  importantes 
ne  vous  decidez  jamais  sans  pren¬ 
dre  conseil. 

Courage, 5(?Wa/5,tenons  fermes  j 
la  victoire  est  a  nous. 

Cette  femme  n’a  ni  grace  ni 
beaute. 

Monseigneur  le  due,  etc.  prince 
du  sang,  alia  hier  a  la  campagne. 

Montrer  taut  de  faiblesse,  c’est 
n’etre  pas  homme. 

Cet  homme  est  une  espece  de 
misanthrope,  dont  les  brusqueries 
sont  quelque  fois  tres-plaisantes. 

L’ananas  est  une  sorte  de fmiit 
tr^s-commun  aux  Antilles. 

C’est  un  genre  de  vie  qui  nc 
me  plait  point. 

15.  Continuation  desm  ernes 
phrases. 

Cette  dame  plait  a  tout  le 
monde  par  son  honnetete  et  sa 
douceur. 

'Foiit  homme  a  des  defauts  plus 
nu  moins  sensibles, 


French  wines  will  be  dear  this 
year;  the  vines  have  ran. 

The  German  empire  is  com¬ 
posed  of  great  and  small  states. 

The  English  horses  are  excel¬ 
lent. 

On  my  leaving  Switzerland,  I 
retired  to  Rome. 

Continuation  of  the  same 
Phrases. 

You  miU  find  this  passage  in 
page  120,  book  the  first,  ^.apter 
the  tenth. 

He  has  retired  to  England. 

He  lives  in  his  retreat,  like  a 
real  philosopher. 

When  he  reflected  on  his  con¬ 
duct,  he  was  ashamed  of  it. 

He  is  a  man  that  seeks  fortune, 
he  his  a  fortune  hunter. 

He  puts  a  malicious  construc¬ 
tion  on  every  thing. 

Envy  nobody. 

If  you  promise,  keep  your  word. 

In  matters  of  consequence  never 
decide  without  advice. 

Cheer  up,  soldieis,  let  us  con¬ 
tinue  firm,  the  day  is  our  o-ivn. 

This  woman  is  destitute  both  of 
grace  and  beauty. 

The  duke  of,  etc.  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  went  yesterday  into  the 
country. 

To  sheiv  so  much  weakness  is 
not  a  thing  like  a  man. 

This  man  is  a  kind  of  misan¬ 
thropist,  ichose  oddities  are  senne- 
iimes  comical. 

The  pit!  e-apple  is  a  kind  of 
fruit  very  common  in  the  Antilles, 
It  is  a  kind  of  life  that  is  not 
agreeable  to  me. 

The  same  sentences  continued. 

This  lady  pleases  every  one  for 
her  good  breeding  and  mildness. 

Everry  man  has  defects  more  or 
Jess  obvious. 
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Cette  conduile  auginentait 
thaqxie  jour  le  nombre  de  ses 
amis. 

Tout  les  biens  nous  viennent 
de  Dieu, 

Venus  etait  la  deesse  de  la 
beaute,  et  la  mere  de  I’amour  et 
des  graces. 

Selon  les  pai'ens  Jupiter  etait 
le  premier  des  dieux. 

Apollon  etait  frere  jumeau  de 
Diane. 

Rubens  a  ete  un  grand  pcintre. 

Honiere  et  Virgik  sent  les  deux 
plus  grands  poetes  epiques. 

Londres  est  la  plus  belle  ville 
que  je  connaisse. 

L’eau  de  riviere  est  douce,  et 
I’eau  de  mer  est  salee. 

C’est  un  excellent  poisson  de 
mer. 

Voila  une  superbe  table  de 
marbre. 

L’eau  de  Seine  est  celle  qu’on 
prefere  a  Paris. 

Pauvrete  n’est  pas  vice. 

Citoyens^  etrangers,  grands, 
peuples,  se  sont  montres  sensi- 
bles  a  cette  perte. 

16.  Modeles  de  Phrases  sur  le 
pronom  Le. 

Est-ce-la  votre  opinion  7 — ne 
doutez  point  que  ce  ne  la  soit. 

Sont-ce-la  vos  domestiques? — 
oui,  ce  les  sont. 

Mesdames,  etes-vous  les  elran- 
geres  qu’on  m’a  annoncees  ? — 
oui^  nous  les  sommes. 

Madame,  etes-vous  la  malade 
pour  laquelle  on  m’a  appele  ? — 
oui,  je  la  suis. 

Madames,  etes-vous  la  mere 
de  cet  enfant  % — oui,  je  la  suis. 

Mesdame,  etes-vous  contentes 
de  cette  musique  ? — oui,  nous  le 
sommes. 

Elies  est  malheureuse,  et  je 
crains  bien,  qu’elle  ne  le  soit 
toutc  sa  vie. 

Madam,  etes-vous  mere  I — 
cui,  je  k  suis. 

M 


This  behaviour  daily  increased 
the  number  of  his  friends. 

Every  blessing  comes  from  God. 

Venus  uas  the  goddess  of  beauty 
and  the  mother  of  love  and  the 
graces. 

According  to  the  Heathens^  Ju- 
filer  was  the  first  of  the  gods. 

Apfollo  was  twin  brother  ta  Du 
ana. 

Rubens  was  a  great  painter. 
Homer  and  Virgil  are  the  two 
greatest  epic  poets. 

London  is  the  finest  city  that  I 
know. 

River  water  is  sweety  and  sea 
water  is  salt. 

It  is  an  excellent  sea  fish. 

There  is  a  svJberb  marble  table.. 

The  water  of  the  Seine  is  pre¬ 
ferred  at  Paris. 

Poverty  is  not  a  vise.. 

Citizens^  strangers^  grandees^ 
people,  have  sheion  themselves  sen¬ 
sible  of  this  loss. 

Forms  of  Phrases  upon  the  pio- 
noun  Lx. 

Is  that  your  opinion  ? — do  not 
question  it. 

Are  those  your  servants? — yes, 
they  are. 

Ladies,  are  you  the  strangers 
that  have  been  announced  to  me  7 
yes,  we  are. 

Madam,  are  you  the  sick  per¬ 
son  for  whom  I  have  been  called  ? 
yes,  Lam. 

Madame,  are  you  the  mother  of 
this  child  7 — yes,  I  am. 

Ladies,  are  you  pleased  with 
this  music  7 — yes,  loe  are. 

She  is  unhappy,  and  I  much 
fear  she  will  continue  so  for  life. 

Madam,  are  you  a  mother  7- — 
yes,  I  am. 

1  2 


phrases  on  some  difficulties. 


Madame,  depuis  quel  lemps 
<Mes-vous  viariee  ? — jc  le  suis  de¬ 
puis  un  an. 

Y  a-t-il  long-temps  qite  vous 
6tes  arrivce  7 — je  U  &uis  depuis 
quinze  jours. 

Aristote  croyait  que  le  raonde 
€tait  de  tout  eternite  ;  mais  Pla¬ 
ton  ne  Ze  croyait  pas. 

Q,uoique  cette  femme  monlre 
plus  de  fermete  que  les  autres, 
elle  n’est  pas  pour  cela.  la  moins 
affligee. 

Cette  femme  a  Part  de  repandre 
des  larmes  dans  le  temps  mcme 
qu’elle  est  le  moins  affligee. 

17.  Modeles  de  Phrases  s-ur  les 
differ cntes  rtgles  da  partidpe 
passe. 

La  nouvellc  piece  a  t-elle  eto 
applaudie  7 

Vos  y  parents  seront-ils  arrives 
a  temps  7 

Elie  s’est  donne  de  belles  robes. 

Elies  nous  ont  apporle  dc  su- 
perbes  ceillets. 

Cette  ruse  ne  lui  a  pas  reussi. 

La  vie  tranquille  que  j’ai  vie- 
nee  depuis  dix  ans,  a  beaucoup 
contribue  a  me  faire  oublier  mes 
inalheurs. 

Les  lettres  que  j’ai  regucs^  m’ont 
beaucoup  aflligee. 

Clue  de  peines  vous  vous  etes 
donnees  ! 

Gluellc  tache  vous  vous  cles 
imposee ! 

C’est  uuc  satire  que  j’ai  relrou- 
vee  dans  mes  papiers. 

Les  lettres  qu’a  ecriies  Pline  le 
jeune,  quelque  agreables  qu’elles 
soient,  se  rcssentent  neanmoins 
un  peu  de  la  decadence  du  goxit 
parmi  les  Romains. 

Je  ne  serais  pas  entre  avec 
vous  dans  tons  ces  detales  de 
grammaire,  si  je  ne  les  avais  crus 
necessaires. 

Vligyptc  s’ctait  rcndue  celcbre 
par  la  sagcsse  de  scs  loi.s,  long- 


TMadaiUy  how  long  have  yc-n 
been  married  7  I  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  a  year. 

Have  you  long  been  arrived  7— 
a  fortniight. 

Aristotle  believed  the  world  to 
have  been  frerm  all  eternity,  but 
Plato  did  not. 

Although  this  woman  shows 
more  resolution  than  the  others^ 
she  is  nevertheless  not  the  least 
distressed. 

This  woman  had  the  art  of  shed¬ 
ding  tears,  even  wAcn  she  is  least 
distressed. 

Forms  of  Phrases  upon  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rules  of  the  participle 
past. 

Did  the  new  piece  meet  with 
applause  7 

Will  your  relations  arrive  there 
in  time  7 

She  has  given  herself  fine 
gowns. 

They  have  Irrovghl  us  beautiful 
pinks. 

He  has  not  succeeded  in  this 
stratagem. 

The  quiet  life  I  have  led  these 
ten  years  has  greatly  contributed 
to  make  me  forget  my  misfor¬ 
tunes. 

The  letters  I  have  received  have 
greatly  distressed  me. 

What  a  deal  of  trouble  you 
have  given  yourself ! 

What  a  task  you  have  imposed 
on  yourself ! 

It  is  a  satire  that  I  have  again 
found  within  my  papers. 

The  letters  vfhich  the  younger 
Pliny  has  written,  however  agree¬ 
able  they  may  be,  savour  never¬ 
theless  a  little  of  the  decline  of 
taste  among  the  Homans. 

I  icould  not  have  entered  into 
these  grammatical  details  with 
you,  had  I  not  thought  them  ne¬ 
cessary. 

Egypt  had  become  celebrated 
for  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  long 
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temps  avant  que  la  Gr^ce  sortit 
de  la  barbaric. 

C’est  une  dcs  plus  grandes 
mcrveilles  qu’on  ait  vues. 

L’homrne  de  lettres,  dont  vous 
m’avez  parle,  a  un  gout  exquis. 

Vous  avez  tres-bien  inslruit 
YOB  eleves. 

Lucrcce  s’cst  donne  la  moiT. 

La  secheresse  qu’il  y  a  eu  au 
printemps  a  fait  pcrir  tous  les 
fruits. 

Je  n’ai  point  reussi,  malgre 
Ics  mesures  que  vous  m’avez  cmi- 
seille  de  prendre. 

Guelle  avcnturc  vous  est-il  ar¬ 
rive  7 

Cette  femme  s’est  proposee  pour 
modele  a  ses  enfants. 

Cette  femme  s’est  propose  d’cn- 
seigner  la  geographic  et  I’his- 
toire  a  ses  enfants. 

18.  MadMes  de  Phrases  sur  les 

principauz  rapporis  dcs  modes 
et  dcs  temps. 

Je  i’attendais  depuis  long-temps 
quand  il  vint  me  joindre. 

II  sortit  au  moment  raeme  que 
j’entrais. 

Je  commen^ais  a  avoir  des 
craintes  sur  la  reussitte  de  votre 
afftiire,  lorsque  j’ai  recu  votre 
lettre. 

Des  quo  j’eus  fait  quelques 
visitea  indis{)ensables,  je  rentrai 
cliez  moi,  et  je  no  sortis  plus. 

J’avais  deja  tout  prepare  pour 
mon  depart,  lorsque  des  affaires 
imprevues  m’ont  force  a  le  dif- 
!  ferer  de  quelques  jours. 

Vous  etiez  deja  sorti,  quand 
*  je  me  presentai  chez  vous. 

J’avais  deja  livre  a  I’impres- 
sion  mon  ouvrage,  lorsque  vous 
1  me  demandiez  si  je  le  donnerais 
,  bientot  au  public. 

Lorsque  j’ai  cu  termine  mon 
affaire,  vous  avez  commence  la 
v6tre. 

Lorsque  j’cus  dejciino,  je  mon- 
tai  a  cheva!,  ct  jc  fus  a  Londres, 


de/ore  Greece  had  emerged  from, 
barbarism. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  icon- 
ders  that  has  ever  been  seen. 

Phe  man  of  letters  you  spoke 
to  me  of  has  an  excellent  taste. 

You  have  taught  your  2nipils 
extremely  well. 

Lucretia  killed  herself. 

The  dry  weather  ice  had  in  the 
spring  has  destroyed  all  the  fruit. 

I  have  not  succeeded  notwith¬ 
standing  the  steps  you  advised  me 
to  take. 

What  adventures  have  you  met 
with  'I 

This  woman  proposed  herself  as 
a  model  for  her  children. 

This  woman  proposed  to  teach 
geograjdiy  and  history  to  her 
children. 

Forms  of  Phrases  upon  the  prin¬ 
cipal  relations  of  moods  and 
tenses. 

1  had  waited  a  long  time  jor 
him,  when  he  came  to  me. 

He  was  going  out  at  the  time  1 
was  entering. 

I  teas  beginning  to  be  apjire- 
hensive  of  the  success  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  when  I  received  your  letter. 

As  soon  as  I  had  paid  some  in- 
disj)ensable  visits,  1  went  home 
and  dnd  not  go  out  aftei'wards. 

I  had  already  made  every  pre¬ 
paration  for  my  depasture,  when 
some  unexpected  business  occurred 
ihod  obliged  me  to  defer  it  for 
some  days. 

You  were  already  gone  out 
when  I  called  upon  yon. 

My  work  had  been  sent  to  be 
printed,  when  you  asked  me  if  I 
should  soon  bring  it  out. 

When  I  had  terminated  my 
business,  you  began  yours. 

When  I  had.  done  breakfast,  I  got 
on  hoiscback,  and  went  to  London, 
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Lorsque  j’aurai  lu  la  nouvelle 
piece,  je  vous  dirai  avec  fran¬ 
chise  ce  que  j’en  pense. 

19.  Modules  de  Phrases  sur  Vem- 

ploi  des  Auxiliaires  aller,  venir 

de,  devoir,  pouvoir. 

Je  vais  partir  a  I’instant  meme. 

Nous  allions  vous  expliquer 
cela  en  deux  mots. 

Nous  allons  nous  mettre  a 
table  lorsqu’il  est  entre. 

J’allais  lui  offrir  mon  bras, 
lorsque  je  m’aper9us  de  ma  me- 
prise. 

On  allait  en  venir  aux  mains, 
mais  la  nuit  venant  a  tomber,  on 
remit  I’attaque  au  lendemain. 

Je  viens  de  les  voir  ensemble. 

Elle  vient  de  se  marier  avec 
un  homme  fort  riche. 

Leur  pere  vient  de  mourir, 
ainsi  il  n’est  pas  probable  qu’elles 
aillent  en  societe. 

Mon  frere  vcnait  de  sortir. 

Nous  venions  de  diner. 

Si  vous  avez  quelque  chose  a 
leur  dire,  je  m’en  chargerai,  je 
dois  les  voir  aujourd’hui. 

V ous  ne  devez  pas  Ipi  repon- 
dire  ainsi. 

Dois  je  attendre  7 

Elle  doit  avoir  quinze  ans  au 
moins. 

II  doit  etre  a  la  maison  car  je 
ne  I’ai  pas  vu  sortir. 

Je  devais  sortir,  mais  le  mau- 
vais  temps  m’en  a  empeche. 

Ne  deviez-vous  pas  vous  met¬ 
tre  en  route  lundi  dernier. 

Ils  devaient  m’en  prevenir. 

Cela  devait  etre  le  meilleur 
parti. 

Vous  devriez  lui  dire  la  verite. 

Devrais-je  obeir  a  des  ordres 
si  injustes. 

II  aurait  dii  revcnir  de  suite. 


When  I  have  read  the  nev) 
play^  I  will  candidly  give  you  my 
opinion  of  it. 

Examples  on  tbe  use  of  the  Auxi¬ 
liaries  aller^  venir  rfe,  devoir^ 
pouvoir^ 

I  am  off  this  very  instant. 

We  will  explain  it  to  you  in  two 
words. 

We  were  going  to  sit  doibn  to 
table  when  he  entered. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  offering 
my  arm  to  her,  when  I  saw  viy 
mistake. 

They  ivere  on  the  moment  of 
engaging,  but  night  falling,  they 
put  off  the  attack  until  the  next 
day. 

1  have  this  moment  seen  them 
together. 

She  has  just  married  a  very 
rich  man. 

Their  father  has  recently  died, 
it  is  not  likely  therefore  they 
should  go  into  company. 

My  brother  had  just  gone  out. 

We  had  not  long  dined. 

If  you  have  any  message  to 
send  to  them,  I  will  take  it,  for 
I  am  to  see  them  to-day. 

You  are  not  to  answer  him  in 
this  manner.  • 

Am  I  to  wait,  or  must  I  wait  7 

She  must  be  fifteen  at  least. 

He  must  be  at  home,  for  I  did 
not  see  him  go  out. 

Untended  to  go  out,  I  was  to 
have  gone  out,  but  the  bad  wea¬ 
ther  prevented  me. 

Where  you  not  to  have  set  off  on 
Monday  last. 

They  ought  to  have  told  me  of 
it. 

That  must  have  been  the  best 
determination. 

You  should  speak  the  truth  to 
him. 

Ought  I  to  obey  such  unjust 
orders  7 

He  ought  to  have  returned  di¬ 
rectly. 
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Nous  n’aurions  pas  du  depen- 
ser  follement, 

Mon  frere  pourrait  vous  rc’ 
conduire. 

Nous  pourrions  lui  en  parler, 
lorsqu’il  sera  moins  occupe. 

Ne  pourrions-nous  pas  passer 
par  Bath  1 

II  me  semble  qu’elle  aurait  pu 
mieux  faire. 

Les  troupes  auraient  pu  de- 
barquer  sur  nos  cotes. 

20.  Models  to  show  how  to  render 

cally 

Iriez-vous  a  Rome,  si  vous  Ic 
pouviez  I — oui,  j’irais. 

Auriez-vous  coiisenti  a  ces 
conditions,  si  on  vous  les  avait 
proposees  1  oui,  sans  doute. 

Irez-vous  domain  a  Londres, 
si  vous  le  pouvez  I — oui,  j’irai. 

II  sera  surement  parti^  si  vous 
I’avez  voulu. 

J’ai  bien  dormi,  jnais  non  yas 
lui^ 

N’a-t-il  pas  une  jolie  terre  ea 
Normandie  I  oui^  Monsiem . 

Nous  avons  ete  au  spectacle 
hier  au  s>)ir.  Vraiment  I  or  ah  ! 

Elle  n’a  pas  de  fortune.  Vrai- 
ment ! 

Mes  compliments  chez  vous. 
Je  n'y  manquerai  pas. 

Je  dis  qu’il  y  etait ;  mais  ma 
sceur  dit  que  non. 

Je  vous  dis  que  oui,.  et  moi,  je 
vous  dis  que  non. 

Vous  eussiez  laisse  echanper 
une  occasion  si  favorable,  si  Ton 
ne  vous  cut  averti  a  temps. 

21.  Continuation  des  mem,e^ 
Phrases. 

On  dit  que  vous  partez  aujour- 
d’hui  pour  Paris. 

Tout  le  monde  soutient  que 
vous  accepterez  la  place  qu’on 
vous  offre. 

On  soup^onne  que  vous  aviez 
hier  re<;u  cette  agreable  nouvelle 
quand  on  vous  rcncontra, 


We  ought  not  to  have  spent  ex¬ 
travagantly. 

My  brother  must  see  you  home. 

We  might  mention  it  to  him 
when  he  is  less  engaged. 

Might  we  nob  return  through 
Balh  7 

It  appears  to  me  that  she  might 
have  done  better. 

'Phc  troops  might  have  landed 
on  our  coasts. 

will,  shall,  would,  should,  ellipti- 
used. 

Would  you  go  to  Rome  if  it 
were  in  your  power  7  yes,  I 
would. 

Would  you  have  agreed  to  these 
terms,  had  they  been  proposed  to 
yo\e7  Yes  I  would. 

Shall  you  go  to  London  lo- 
morrow,  if  you  can  7  yes,  I  shall. 

He  will  certainly  have  set  out^ 
if  you  have  wished  it. 

I  have  slept  well,  but  he  has 
not.. 

Has  he  not  a  pretty  estate  in 
Normandy  7  yes,,  he  has. 

We  went  to  the  play  last  night. 
Did  you  7 

She  has  no  fortune  of  her  own.. 
Has  she  not  I 

My  compliments  at  home.  I 
will. 

I  say  he  teas  there,  but  my  sis¬ 
ter  says  he  was  not. 

I  tell  you  it  is,  and  I  tell  you 
it  is  not. 

You  would  have  let  so  faimir- 
able  an  opportunity  slip,  had  you 
not  been  warned  in  time. 

The  same  Phrases  continuedi 

It  is  said  that  you  set  off  tq-.day 
for  Paris. 

Every  one  maintains  that  yqn 
will  accept  the  place  that  is  of¬ 
fered  to  you. 

It  is  suspected^  that  you  had  re¬ 
ceived  this  agreeable  intelligence 
U'hcn  you  were  met  yesterday, 
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Beaucoup  de  vos  amis  croient 
que  vous  partites  hier  pour  la 
campagne. 

Le  bruit  se  repand  que  vous 
avez  fait  une  grosse  perte. 

J’apprends  dans  I'instant  que 
vous  lussiez  parti  il  y  a  trois 
jours,  si  des  engagements,  que 
vous  aviez  contractes  depuis 
long-temps,  ne  vous  avaient  re- 
tenu. 

N’est-il  pas  vrai  que  vous  par- 
tiriez  aujourd’hui,  si  vous  le 
pouviez  'I '' 

Est-il  vrai  que  vous  seriez  par¬ 
ti  depuis  long-temps  pour  la 
campagne,  si  votre  amour  pour 
les  arts  ne  vous  avait  retenu  a  la 
ville  7 

Je  ne  crois  pas  que  vous  par- 
tiez,  quoique  tout  le  monde  I’as- 
sure. 

Je  ne  croyais  pas  qu’il  fut  si- 
tot  de  retour. 

II  a  fallu  qu’il  ait  eu  affaire  a 
bien  des  personnes. 

Je  doute  que  votre  ami  fut  ve- 
nu  a  bout  de  ses  projets,  s’il  n’a- 
vait  pas  ets  fortement  protege. 

II  n’est  point  d’homme,  qucl- 
que  merite  qu’il  ait,  qui  ne  fut 
tres-mortilie,  s’il  savait  tout  ce 
qu’on  pcnse  de  lui. 

Vous  ne  vous  persuadicz  pas 
que  les  affaires  jmssent  si  mal 
tourner. 

Modhles  de  Phrases  sur  la 
NegLitive  No. 

II  n’y  a  pas  beaucoup  d’argent 
chez  les  gens  de  lettres. 

II  n’y  a  point  de  ressource  dans 
une  personne  qui  n’a  point  d’es- 
prit. 

C’est  a  tort  que  vous  I’accusez 
de  jouer  ;  jo  vous  assure  qu’i!  ne 
joue  point. 

Entrez  dans  le  salon  ;  vous 
pourrez  lui  parler  ;  il  n-c  joue 
pas. 


Many  of  your  friends  believe 
that  you  set  out  yesterday  for  the 
country, 

'There  is  a  report  that  you  have 
met  with  a  considerable  loss. 

I  have  this  moment  learnt  that 
you  would  have  set  out  three  days 
since,  had  not  engagements  lohich 
you  had  formed  long  ago,  de¬ 
tained  you. 

It  is  not  true  that  you  would 
set  out  to-day,  if  you  could  1 

Is  it  true  that  you  would  havt 
set  out  for  the  country  long  since, 
had  not  your  love  for  the  arts  de- 
tained  you  in  toxon  7 

I  do  not  imagine  that  you  will 
set  out,  although  every  body  as¬ 
serts  it. 

I  did  not  believe  he  had  genve 
back  so  soon. 

He  must  have  had  business  with 
a  great  many  people, 

I  doubt  that  your  friend  would 
have  succeeded  in  his  plans,  had 
he  7wt  been  strongly  patronised. 

There  is  not  a  man,  whatexer 
mei  it  he  may  possess,  that  would 
not  be  very  7nuch  mortified,  were 
he  to  knaw  every  thing  that  is 
thought  of  him. 

You  never  persuaded  yourself 
that  matters  could  have  taken  so 
unfortunate  a  turn. 

Forms  of  Phrases  upon  the  ne¬ 
gative  Ne. 

There  is  not  much  money  to  be 
found  among  men  of  letters. 

There  are  no  resources  m  a  peo'- 
S(m  deprived  of  sense. 

You  accuse  him  7crongfully  of 
gaming ;  I  a.ssure  you  he  never 
does. 

Go  into  my  room,  you  may 
speak  to  him  ;  he  is  not  plmjing. 
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Si  pour  avoir  da  bien,  il  en 
coute  a  la  probite,  je  n’en  veux 
point. 

Rien  n’est  sur  avec  les  ca- 
pricieux:  vous  croyez  6tre  bien 
en  faveur  point  du  tout :  I’ins- 
tant  de  la  plus  belle  humeur 
est  suivi  de  la  plus  fjlcheuse. 

Vous  ne  cessez  de  nous  re- 
p6ter  les  memes  choses. 

Je  ?z’aurais  ose  vous  en 
parler  le  premier. 

Malgre  ses  protections  il 
fi’o.pn  reussir  dans  ses  projets. 

Get  ouvrage  serait  fort 
bon,  n’etait  la  negligence  du 
style. 

Y  a-t-il  quelqu'un  dont  elle 
ne  medise  '? 

j’ai  pris  tarit-de  goiit  pour 
line  vie  retiree,  que  je  ne  sors 
ftresque  jamais. 

Voila  ce  qui  s’est  passe; 
^^’en  parlez  a  personne. 

Mon  parti  est  pris ;  ne  n’en 
parlez  plus. 

Y’employez  ancun  de  ces 
moyens  ;  ils  sont  indignes  de 
vous. 

Rien  ?dest  plus  joli. 

Je  ne  dis  rien  que  je  ne 
pense. 

Je  ne  fa  is  jamais  d’exces 
que  je  n’en  sois  incommode. 

23  Continuation  des  memes 
Phrases. 

C’est  un  homme  pour  qui 
je  n’ai  ni  amour,  ni  estime. 

Il  n’est  ni  assez  prudent  ni 
assez  eclaire. 

Je  vous  assure  que  je  ne  le 
frecjuente  ni  ne  le  vois. 

Ne  faire  que  parcourir  les 
differentes  branches  des  eon- 
HaiFsances  Ivumaines  sans 


Ido  not  wish  to  make  a  for¬ 
tune^  ij  it  can  only  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  honesty. 

Nothing  is  certain  with  ca¬ 
pricious  people:  you  think 
yourself  in  favour,  by  no 
means  :  the  moment  of  the 
best  humour  is  followed  by 
that  of  the  worst. 

You  are  constantly  repeat¬ 
ing  the  same  thing  to  us. 

I  should  not  have  dared  to 
be  the  first  to  speak  to  you  of  it. 

With  all  his  interest  he  has 
not  been  able  to  succeed  in  hu 
plans. 

This  work  would  be  very 
good,  were  it  not  Jor  the  ne¬ 
gligence  of  the  style. 

Is  there  any  one  she  does 
not  slander  ? 

I  have  acquired  so  great  a 
taste  for  retirement,  that  I  sel¬ 
dom  go  out. 

This  is  what  has  passed ; 
do  not  mention  it  to  any  one. 

My  resolution  is  fixed ;  talk 
to  me  no  more  of  it. 

Do  not  employ  any  one  of 
these  measures,  they  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  you. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful. 

I  never  speak  but  what  I 
think. 

1  never  commit  any  excess 
without  suffering  by  it. 

Continuation  of  the  same 
Phrases. 

He  is  a  jnan  for  whom  I 
have  neither  love  nor  esteem.. 

He  is  neither  sufficiently 
prudent  not  enlghtened. 

I  assure  you  I  neither  asso¬ 
ciate  with  him  nor  see  him. 

To  go  through  the  different 
branches  of  human  knowledge 
only,  without  fixing  upon  any 
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e’arreter  a  aucune,  c’est 
moins  chercher  a  s’instruire, 
qu’a  tuer  le  temps. 

Que  ?i’etes-vous  toujours 
aiissi  complaisant  ? 

II  ne  le  fera  pas  d  moins 
que  vous  ne  Py  engagiez. 

II  n’ira  pas,  si  vous  ne  Pen 
priez. 

II  nous  a  menaces  de  se 
Venger ;  nous  ?iVvons  fait 
qid&n  rire. 

Trop  d’insouciance  ne  peut 
que  nuire. 

Q,ue  devenez-vous  ?  ily  a 
Irois  moi^  que  nous  ne  vous 
avOns  vu  ? 

Comment  vous  etes-vous 
porte  depuis  que  nous  ne  vous 
avons  vu 

C’est  bien  pire  qu’on  ne  le 
disait. 

Peu  s’en  faut  que  je  n’  aie 
donne  t6te  baissee  dans  le 
piege. 

Dites  la  verite  en  toute  oc¬ 
casion  ;  on  meprise  toujours 
ceux  qui  parlent  autrement 
qu’il  ne  pensent. 

Ne  desesperez  pas  que  la 
verite  ne  se  fasse  jour  a  la 
longue. 

Je  ne  disconviens  pas  que 
la  chose  ne  soit  ainsi. 

Prenez  garde  qu’on  ne 
vous  entraine  dans  quelque 
fausse  demarche.  ^ 
Vempecherai  bien  qu’on  ne 
vous  nuise  dans  cette  affaire. 

II  craint  qu’on  ne  le  soup- 
9onne  d’avoir  trempe  dans  ce 
complot. 

On  lui  a  donne  d’excel- 
lents  conseils,  de  crainte 
qu’il  ne  manqu^t  Poccasion 
de  faire  connaitre  ce  qu’il  est 
en  etat  de  faire. 


07ie  oj  them,  is  not  to  seek  for 
instruction,  hut  to  kill  time. 

Why  are  you  not  at  all 
times  equally  obliging  7 
He  will  not  do  it,  unless  you 
persuade  him  to  it. 

He  will  not  go,  if  you  do  not 
request  it  of  him. 

He  has  threatened  us  with 
vengeance  ;  we  only  laughed 
at  him. 

Too  great  supineness  can¬ 
not  but  be  hurtfid. 

What  has  become  of  you  7 
we  have  not  seen  you  these 
three  months. 

How  have  you  been  since 
we  saw  you  7 

It  is  much  worse  than  was 
said. 

I  was  near  running  head¬ 
long  into  the  snare. 

Tell  the  truth  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  :  those  who  speak  what 
they  do  not  think  are  always 
despised. 

Do  not  despair  that  truth 
will  appear  in  time.  ^ 

I  do  not  deny  but  the  thing 
may  have  been  so. 

Take  care  that  you  are  not 
led  into  some  false  step. 

I  shall  prevent  them  from 
doing  you  any  harm  in  this 
business. 

He  is  apprehensive  that  he 
is  suspected  of  being  concern¬ 
ed  in  this  plot. 

They  have  given  him  ex¬ 
cellent  advice,  lest  he  should 
lose  the  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  what  he  was  capable  of 
doing. 
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J’y  ai  long-temps  travaille  ;  I  have  been  long  employed 
je  ne  saurais  en  venir  a  bout,  about  it ;  /  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  it. 

Vous  feriez  mieux  de  vous  You  had  better  be  silent. 
taire  ;  vous  ne  savez  ce  que  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
vous  dites.  saying. 

Vous  sauriez  me  faire  You  cannot  do  me  a  great- 
un  plus  grand  plaisir.  er  favour. 

24,  Phrases  sur  quelques  De-  Phrases  on  some  Niceties  of 
licatesses  de  la  Langue  the  French  Language. 
Frangaise. 


Irez-vous  ce  soir  a  I’ope- 
ra  ? — oui,  j’irai. 

Iriez-vous  avec  plaisir  a 
Rome  ? — ouij  j’irais. 

La  justice  qui  nous  est 
quelquefois  refusee  par  nos 
contemporains,  la  posterite 
salt  nous  la  rendre. 

Cette  grandeur  qui  vous 
etonne  si  fort,  il  la  doit  a  vo- 
tre  nonchalance. 

II  perit,  ce  heros,  si  cher  a 
son  pays. 

Je  I’avais  bien  prevu  que  ce 
haut  degre  de  grandeur  serait 
la  cause  de  sa  ruine. 

Citoyens,  etrangers,  enne- 
mis,  peuples,  rois,  empereurs, 
le  plaignent  et  le  reverent. 

L’assemblee  finie,  chacun 
se  retira  chez  soi, 

Heureux  le  peuple  qu’un 
sage  roi  gouverne. 

II  refusa  les  plus  grands 
honneurs,  content  de  les  me- 
riter. 

Prieres,  remontrances,  com- 
mandements,  tout  est  inutile. 

Le  vent  renverse  tours,  ca- 
banes,  palais,  eglises. 

Notre  reputation  ne  depend 
pas  du  caprice  des  hommes ; 
mais  elle  epend  des  actions 
louables  que  nous  faisons. 


Shall  you  go  to  the  opera 
this  evening  7 — t/es,  /  shall. 

Would  you  cheerfully  go  to 
Rome  7 — yes,  /  would. 

Posterity  knows  how  to  do 
us  that  justice  which  is  some¬ 
times  refused  us  by  our  con¬ 
temporaries. 

That  greatness  which  so 
much  astonishes  you  he  oaces 
to  your  indifference. 

That  hero,  so  dear  to  his 
country  perished. 

I foresaw  that  the  greatness 
of  his  elevation  woidd  be  his 
ruin. 

Citizens,  strangers,  ene¬ 
mies,  nations,  kings,  empe¬ 
rors,  pity  and  respect  him. 

The  assembly  being  over, 
each-returned  home. 

Happy  are  the  people  who 
are  governed  by  a  'icise  king. 

He  refused  the  greatest  ho¬ 
nors,  satisfied  with  having- 
deserved  them. 

Entreaties,  remonstrances, 
injunctions,  all  are  uselcBs. 

The  wind  overturns,  towers, 
cottages,  palaces,  churches. 

Our  reputation  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  caprice  of  men, 
but  on  the  commendable  ac¬ 
tions  we  perform. 
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II  y  a  beaucoup  de  choses 
qu’il  n’importe  point  du  tout 
de  savoir. 

La  vne  de  Pesprit  a  plus 
d’etendue  que  la  vue  du 
corps. 

Ce  qui  sert  a  la  vanite, 
n’est  que  vanite. 

Tout  ce  qui  n’a  que  le 
monde  pour  fondement,  se 
dissipe  et  s’evanouit  avec  le 
monde. 

C’est  le  privilege  des  grands 
hommes  de  vaincre  I’envie  ; 
le  merite  la  fait  naitre,  le  me- 
rite  la  fait  mourir. 

L’amour-propre  est  plus 
habile  que  le  plus  habile 
homme  du  monde. 

En  quittant  le  monde,  on 
ne  quitte  le  plus  souvent  ni 
les  erreurs,  ni  les  folles  pas¬ 
sions  du  monde. 


They  are  many  things 
which  it  is  of  no  consequence 
at  all  to  know. 

The  eye  of  the  mind  reaches 
much  farther  than  the  bodily 
eye. 

What  promotes  vanity  is 
only  vanity. 

All  that  is  confined  to  this 
lower  world  disperses  and 
vanishes  with  the  world. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  great 
men  to  conquer  envy :  merit 
gives  it  birth,  and  merit  des¬ 
troys  it. 

Self-love  is  more  ingenious 
than  the  most  ingenious  man 
in  the  world. 

In  renouncing  the  world  we 
generally  renounce  neither  the 
errors  nor  foolish  passions  of 
the  world. 


END. 
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